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Mutinv in the J^altic Fleet -M. Kerensky 

J ULY, PJ17, was destined to bo a fateful 
mouth in the history of the Russian 
Revolution. Political and military eoiii- 
plications followi'd each other with 
kaleidoscopic rapidity, forming an intricate 
maze which renders the task of tlie cfu-onicler 
an ex(!eptionally dithcult one. Among these 
developments -which loomed menacingly above 
the chaos of disorganization and distress, 
described in the preceding chapter -wore : 
first, the separatist tendencies of the Finns, 
the Little Russians (or Ukrainians, ns they 
called themselves), and other nationalities, each 
of which had sought to take advantage of the 
country’s weakness to secure a selfish, if fanci(id, 
profit ; secondly, a shortlived victory in the 
field, followed by a shameful retreat of troops 
twice os numerous as the enemy, fleeing in the 
abaudonmont of cowardice at the instigation of 
traitors who had organized an armed uprising 
in the capital ; thirdly, a serious crisis in the 
Cabinet, which led to the resignation of Prince 
Lvoff and the advent of M. Kerensky to the 
Premiership ; lastly, another mutiny among thc^ 
sailors of the Baltic Fleet, which, as a result of 
the profound disturbance to its efficiency and 
discipline, was to fail lamentably at a later date 
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in its task of defending the country's s bores 
from invasion. 

Russia lost nearly all th(‘ territory slii^ had 
occupied (luring the preceding year in Galieia 
and a magiiitieent harv«‘st ; she wa^ sav'cd from 
irretrievable military disaster by the (MKTgy of 
her Allies on the W(’stern front, who pinned the 
main enemy hosts confronting them. 'Flui 
Revolutionary Governminit, led by tli«^ Social- 
ists and dominated by the Sovit'ts (C-smiieils of 
Workmen, Soldiers and Peasants), had neither 
the independenee nor the force and autlioritj; 
requisite for coping ivitli indiscipline. Four ol 
tlu' Russian Armies involved in the disaster 
were extricated from a well-nigh hopeless- 
position by the skill of General Koruiloff, and 
turned to make a stand, thanks to the penalties 
f(ir cowardice which he courageously imposed. 
On the other hand, M. Kerensky and his 
associates matle concessions to the Ukrainian 
demands for autonomy — a protluct of Austro- 
GiT'inan [iropaganda — which gravely imperilled 
the unity of the State and further weakened its 
armed defences, already impaired by revolu- 
tionary proijaganda. Although only nominally 
a republic, Russia was suffering the conse- 
queiioes of a departure from the monarchical 
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form of government with which her greatness 
as an Empire had been bound np in the past. 
Symptoms of disruption obtruded themselves 
on ev^ery side. Autonomies were demanded by 
Siberia, Esthonia, Ocorgia, by the Lithuanians, 
the White Russians, the Letts, and also by tlvj 
Germans and the Jews. Even the Asiatic 
<le[)eiideneies of Khiva and J^okhara did not 
, escape the general contagion. Schooled by the 
lr)eal Jews and committees the nativ^es wrested 
constitutions from their rulers. 

Amidst these s(^lf-seeking manifestations the 
Provisional Gov'crnment found itself tied by 
the policy, of “ self -definition of nationalities,” 
along with the theory of “ no annexation, no 
iiKlemnity,” (‘iiunciated by M. Kerensky and 



M. KHRHNSKY WITH (JENERAL 
ALHXEIEFP. 


(Midorsed by the doctrinaire dreamers of the 
Soviet, stvking to conciliate the traitor-] )acifists 
of lh)lsh(*vism. Indeed, tlien^ seemed to be 
little <l()ubt that the ” s(‘lf-detiniti<m ” clause 
had stimulated autonomy demaiuls. Thus a 
course of action which was primarily inttiidt*d 
to bring the Allies into line for the conclusion of 
a })reuuiture |)eace reacted in the first place 
upon ILissia hiMst^lf. 

Moreov<‘r, tln‘ pr naises and [)lcdges giv’cn by 
Russia to the Poles were used as a convenient 
preced(‘nt. lieeause the Poles were j)ermitted 
to form regiments and divisions the Ukrainians 


deciiletl that they had the right to do the same. 
They further argued that the Ukrainians, being 
split up among the belligerent States, were also 
entitled to vindicate their cause by the inter- 
vention of legions under the blue and yellow 
flag, just as Ukrainian units had been enrolled 
in Austria-Hungary. 

Carried away by the rev'olutionary current, 
M. Kerensky’s followers did not notice, or disre- 
garded, the perils of Ukrainian autonomy. 
They did not real.’z ‘ that under its alluring 
surface lay a minefield carefully sown by enemy 
hands ; that autonomy for the Ukraine miglit 
ev^entually lead to a union of the Little Russians 
with their kinsmen, the Ruthenes of Galicia, 
into a separate State under Austro-Hungarian 
auspices, and the (uitting-off of Russia from the 
Black Sea, with the loss to her of the southern 
provinces -her European granary. Such a 
consummation was, moreover, bound to press 
down the scales irrev'ocably oil the side of the 
( ’ent ral Powers. The cause of a j ust equilibri urn 
and a stable peace would theri'by suffer hopeless 
defeat, irivolving in its ruin the v^cry principles 
which had boon inscribed iqjon the Revolution- 
ary banner. 

The l^olish (pu‘stiou eaine under an entirely 
different category. ITuted Poland would bt^ 
at once a “ buffer* ” State between Russia 
and Germany and a powerful antidote to 
Germanic world-powei*. By reitorateil pledges 
Russia had bound herself to restore thi i 
unity. The Grand Duke Ni(diolas, as Coiu- 
luander-in-t ’hief of the ''I’sar’s armies at 
the commc'nccmeuit of the Great W'ar, ha l 
solemnly proclaimed this pur])ose ; it had bceir 
reafiirmed and extended by a Declaration of tho 
J^remier before the Duma after the Russian 
retreat in 1915, when the'! words “ Polish auto- 
nomy ” were first uttered by a Russian Minist(*r ; 
it had been still further ilevelo]) 0 <I by tlu^ 
Revolutionary Government in its annoimcM inent 
to the peo})le anil to tlie Allied nations that 
it would ” liberate Poland.” 

A brief revue w of the Polish situation, as it 
then presented itself, may conveniently be giviui 
at this point of the narrative. Austro-Gennan 
policy during the war discounted all the possi- 
bilities of an Allied vindication of the Polish 
caus(». The Poles in Galicia had long been the 
spoilt children of the Hapsburg r^ime. In 
Posen and Sile.sia they, on the contrary, had 
had to contend with an agrarian and cultural 
campaign of Pnissification against wliich they 
had presented a unitetl and unbreakable front. 
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<*oinparing well with the resistance offered by 
their countrymen in the Vistula provinces to 
Russifying tendencies inaiiifcstod shortsightedly 
by Tsardom. In this res[)ect the administrators 
<leputed by Nicholas II. continued to play the 
German game. Almost on the eve of war. 
General Zhilinsky, on taking charge of the 
Warsaw Governor-Generalship, had proclaime<l 
his unconditional adherence to the policy of 
Russification that had been followed with 
varying intensity by liis predecessors. Tliis 
attitude revealed an utter incapacity to esti- 
mate the causes and consequences t)f Gorman 
aggression. But the Poles themselves, taught 
in the school of bitter experience, knew how to 
differentiate between the hard, calculating 
domination of the Germans and the imitative 
but comparatively innocuous rule of the? 
Russian bureaucracy ; they also realized that 
a genuine solution of their national hopes could 
be assured only by the Powers of the Entente. 
Later they were to be sorely tempted to make 
terms with their German masters, but they 
— or at least a majority of them -hold 
out in the face of almost desperate provo- 
cation and distress, remaining stanch in tlieir 


belief that the Allies alone were capable of 
Jtssuriiig to them a free and independent 
existence. 

Early in the war the Poles had intimated 
to the Russian High Command their desire to 
form fhemsolv^es into units for the defence 
of their country. A similar movement had 
been initiated in Galicia. Pan Pilsudski, a 
representative of the so-called Austrian Orienta- 
tion, had raised a small force of I’olish Sokoly 
to fight against the Russians, believing that 
the liberation of Poland could never be accept- 
able to the autocracy. Later, when the Aiistro- 
< Jerinans were in possession, and a tame C-ouncil 
of State (Ratla Panstwa) had been instituted 
at Warsaw to encourage Polish hopes t^f inde- 
pendence, this same Pilsudski gradually lost 
his belief in the possibility of salvation imder 
Germanic auspices, resigned from the Council, 
and declined to u.se his It^gion on the Russian 
front. Meanwhile, the Grand Duke, domineered 
by the Court and the bureaucracy, had had to 
discourage the Polish volunteer movement. 
There wore over half a million Poles serving 
under the Russian colours, and they, like 
their countrymen in the Geiinan and Austro- 
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Kimpiiian units, wnrr unconsciniisly 
cactr otluM-'s not knowing tlint their 

hiillcis oi' hnyonets wei(‘ l)<‘in^ (iiit'cted auainst 
!*olisli l)i'e}ists. 

If}nl Knssia then acft'jjttMl and encouraged 
tli*‘ idea of a I’oiish Army, wliicli was to rc*aeh 
the inei|)i(‘nt stage of rc-ali/ation tiiroc' yc‘ars 



GKNHKAL LHCHITSKY, 

Who resigned command of the South-Western 
Front. 

later,* the course of thothciit War might have 
heeii much moditied. W’heu rolish units 
did linally make their a.|)|)i‘aranet* on Itussia's 
sid(^ tftey were too small to make the desired 
impression. IMoreovc'i-, the (Icainanie control 
over I’oUsli lands had asserted its(‘lf in such a 
fashion and the devolution had so weakened 
the Kussian Army that tlu‘ prospects of Kussia 
l)eing able fj) exert an influence o\(‘i' the des- 
tini('s of J^)land had becona* more remote*. ()n 
till' otluT hand, all t lu* prov ince s (’ompiered 
by tlu‘ Au^tro-(^l‘rmans had been endowed with 
an a|>pearance <»f self govcM’ument, and then* 
was much (ferjnan talk of a ievival of rnitetl 
(‘oland, of conrst- withoiit. Posjmi and without 
a sea-por^at Dant/ig. It was notorious, 

* A CouKivss; ot J*,)|isti soiairrs, }isvrriil)l<><l iji I’otrograil, 
th ciik'd (Mav. 11)17) ill huowr ot tlu* loniiiiiitm of a f’oli.sh 
Army, liul llu‘ inovcnioal .mi. ouuIoi vd .soiiio opposition 
iti their own nnik- aiul wii'^ «}>])roMHl lialt-hcarte<llv 
hy the rrovisional (Jovonanoiit. ('oimross elected 

(Jenenil Vilsudski honomry eoinnuinder-in-ehief of the 
new arniy, a proceeding Mhitli afterward.- affurded the 
tJermans a pretext for orderinjr his ariv-t. 


however, that tlit‘ inoduee pf Polish lands liad 
lu'eu diverted for (k*rmau \ise and profit. As 
an ottset to this system of* spoliation, which 
entailed famine to the urban ]3opnlation, thti 
conquerors htid evtaywhert' - for selfish ])uri)osos 
- safeguar(h‘d and developed rural property. 
Kartiiing was earritvl ou witii the aid of im- 
provtMl (lerjuan implements and maehinety 
and Imlf the proiits handed over to tht* owner 
of th(‘ land or def)osit<^d to Ids credit at tin, 
hanks if he had sought refugt' iu Kussia, the 
other htdf being taken over by the (hainanitr 
treasurii's. AViiiJo the Kussian anuies in their 
retreat liad'di^st i*oy(^d Polish fai'ms and (‘stat-es 
tiudtermaus were t aking every (*are of t hem and 
c-ven paying tht' owners a share of the revenia*. 
Ibis was a> elev’er move on their part. It 
had an undoubted iiiflueiiee upon the many 
thousands of Poles who had la'en drivcai fi‘om 
tlieir liomes, to flee before the ( hMiuan invasion 
Without d(‘almg further with the develop- 
ment of tin* Polish problem at t his stage, it was 
t(^ be noted that the l(*av'^eu of race prejudiei* 
eiig(*ndered b(dw(H'u the Poles and thi‘ d(‘s- 
ceiidants of tJie Little Kussiaiis {Possacksf or 
rkraiuians, a^, they wvrv styh'd at dirtereut 
l)Iae«\s and p(^riods), whom they had dominatiMl 
in the days wi)en Poland claimed the over- 
lordship of tlu^ dominions from thf‘ Baltic lo 
the Black Sea, had betMi p(‘rpetuat(‘d during 
the cciitiu'ics, because many of the fair lauds 
of the i:kraina (Borderland) had become the 
birthright of l»olish nobles. Il had bet ii part 
of Stolypin's f)oliey to favour the rkrainiau 
])easant to the ckdriment of the Polish landlord. 
In introducing (‘Icctive Zemstvos in. Litth* 
Ku.ssia <luring his Pr(‘mi(‘ishij) lu‘ had helittleil 
th(‘ inrtueiUH' of the l*o]es. TiuMein he was 
guid(‘d })y eousid(H’atiou for stj’i'ngthening tlu* 
unity of the .Kmpire as well as the promotion 
oi petisanl farming his dominant aim hut, 
as the experience of the war and the Bevolutiou 
was to show, these objects did not serve th(Mi‘ 
intond(*d purpost'. Baeial feeling, thus stimu- 
lated, lent itself to the (.lermanic design of an 
autonomous l-kraino-Ct alieia, and in agrarian 
matters brought about a situation uior(‘ 
eritical in fht' southern than in the other pro- 
vinces of Phuopean Kussia. 

I here exist(*d auf)ther incentive* to Ukrainian 
separatism— t lie economic and cultural ques- 
tions. People of one race and one languagc^) 

t tho Kuhiiii a.!ul 'I’erelc (yossnek armies were eoin- 
posed of mi^rrants belonging to the Sotch or Zaporozhian 
Army of tlie Little Tlussiaii Republie. 
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(thi> Little Russians and tln‘ Rutlieiies) had 
uatiirally sou|j;ht a developiiuMit of coiuinereial 
and intellectual relations. Tlu^se )]ad been, 
however, imieh hampered by eustom-lioust' 
duties anil police restrictions. MoreoviT, on 
the Russian sidi* the TTkrainiaiis saw witli envy 
their kinsfolk beyond the border enjoying 
certain eultural rights which wen* denied t<> 
them -the right of tuition in their native tongu<! 
and its official status. And although a closer 
inspection would have revi'aled the liollowiu'ss 
of the Ruthene lil)orties, dominated as th(‘ 
peoj)le were in their dail> lives by Jewish 
officials and land agi^its and even by the Poles, 
the poverty of the Rutheiu^ pi‘a.sants biulecked 
under the gay colours of their national dress, 
and the speciousne.ss of their ridigious freedom 
under a Church adopting the (^reek rites but 
riH.'ognizing the authority of Rome and its 
TTapsburg supjjorters — although there was no 
sound motive for en\'y, espcMually after the 


overthrow of tlu^ autociatie, rnfimr — the catch- 
word “ I'kraina for tin* rkrainia.ns ” was 
successfully promulgat(‘d by a- sma.ll group of 
literary men, inspin'd by Austrian inlliKuiecs, 
who took advantage* of the* ignoraiuM* a.iid 
passivity of the mass(‘s and tlu^ weakness of 
the Provisional ( lovernmeni.. 

The errors of tla^ Old Hctflma had led to 
much iK^odless harrying of the Kuthenes 
inhabiting the districts of Kholm a.nd Lublin 
and ])rofes.sing the Ore(‘k-(tatholic or United 
faith. Russification had th<‘n‘ taken the form 
of fon-il)l(‘ coiiviTsioii t-o Orthodoxy and later 
to a separation of thi'se districts from the 
kingdom of Poland as (k'fin(*d by international 
treaty. But Russian Neo-Slavophili.sm had 
dictated a coneiliatoiy attitude towards the 
Ruthencs of Galicia. Indt‘ed, its leaders, 
wdiile accepting in principli^ a n'eoneiliatioii 
with the Poles, persistently reproaehe<l them 
for ‘‘oppressing the Galicians.'’ Whim tho 
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victorious hosts of Russia swept w'estward to 
Cracow during the first year of the Great War, 
they were met with open arms by the natives, 
who had been ignorant or were oblivious of the 
treatment that had been meted out to their co- 
re! igionaries in Kholrn and Lublin. Very soon, 



GEN. ALEXEIEFF AND A DEPUTATION 
OF SOLDIERS. 


however, they wore disillusioned. Tn the w^ake 
of the Russian legions eanie trainloads of the 
Orthodox clergy and administrators imbued 
with the ideas of unifying the Rutlicnes under 
the Russian sceptre by means of spiritual 
“ conversion.” The experiment ended in 
failure, for the Ruthenes were an obstinate 
race with the proverbial obstinacy of their 
Little Russian kinsmen ; nothing could shake 
their allegiance to their priests, to the Greek- 
Catholic Church, and to the Pope. The 
missionaries went aw^ay, disappointed. But 
the attempt to hustle Galiciatis into unity wdth 
Russian ways and beliefs left an aftermath of 
bitterness which grew during the winter and 
the spring of 1915 and killed any inclination on 
the part of the natives to s(‘ek Russia’s pro- 
tection. They hailed with joy the return of the 
Austrian and even the German armies. A 
short taste of Russian rule had more than 
sufficed. Even gratitude for 300 million 


roubles expended by the Russians on relief 
work and seeding their fields was forgotten. 

Having thus described some of the circum- 
stances which had prefaced the demand for 
Ukrainian autonomy, let us briefly follow the 
course of events that had been transpiring in 
Russia during the Revolution — events that 
were destined soon to reach a climax in Kieff. 

While the consolidation of the Gorman 
occupation of Courland and the virtual separa- 
tion of Finland from Russia, proclaimed by the 
Social Democrats in the Diet (with the approval 
and support of the Russian soldiers and sailors), 
were undermining the edifice built by Peter the 
Great on the shores of the Baltic, and tlneaten- 
ing to close his “ window into Europe,” an 
artificially stimulated movement had arisen 
in the Ulcraina menacing the integrity of the 
dominions acquired to the south of IVIuscOvy 
by the I’sar Alexis Mikhailovitch and on the 
Black Sea by Catherine the Great. The blue 
and yellow flag of Ukraiua had been substituted 
for the red flag of Revolution, symbolizing 
thereby a tendency to break away from 
Revolutionary Russia. The local Soviet, the' 
Military Delegates, and the students of the 
University naturally opposed the movement, as 
also did the Jews and Poles. That was not 
surpri.sing, for the loaders of the movement had 
proclaimed the watchword ‘‘ Down with Musco- 
vites, Poles and Jews.” 

For several months the Provisional Govern- 
ment closed its eyes to the possibilities of the 
movement, although its lender, l^rofessor M. 
Grushevsky (formerly of Lemberg University), 
had declared in written and oral utterances that 
nothing less than the wfliole of Southern Russia, 
including Siedlce and Voronezh, Kour.sk and 
Novorossisk, with all the seaboard and Eastern 
Galicia and Bukovina, were under his plan to bo 
evolved into a separate State with a population 
of 37 million souls. Grushevsky had been 
propagating this idea before the war. He was 
the inventor of the name Ukraina, which was 
to be given to the new State. Austrian and 
German money had been secretly spent to 
foster the scheme. A Bund zur Befreiung der 
Ukraina had been founded in Vienna under the 
presidency of Doroshenko. Propaganda was 
carried on by Biberovitch and Stepankowski, 
who edited newspapers in Vienna and Lausanne. 
The Bund or Soyuz organized a legion of 
Ukrainskii Sichovii Striltsi (riflemen) with tho 
help of funds obtained partly from Ukrainians 
in America 
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Directly after the outbreak of the Revolution, 
and the disappearance of all restrictions, 
Orushevsky and a coterie of literary men, 
^Ukrainians, foi*med a so-called Central Rada or 
Council in KielT, which arrogated to itself the 
right to speak in the name of the Ukrainian 
nation. In April the Rada aimouncod its inten- 
tion to call a Constituent to decide the future 
form of government for Ukraina. A Congress of 
Socialists sitting in Kieff and the Soviet mani- 
fested alarm, but (rrushevsky reassured them. 
Ho was, so ho claimed, acting in agreement with 
the Provisional Government. Soon a Congress of 
Ukrainian representatives (self -constituted, like 
the Soviet) proclaimed itself for “ autonomy in 
a federal Russian republic,” wliich, moreover, 
was to be immediately organized by the Rada, 
strengthened by the nomination of additional 
members ; a Social Democrat and poet named 
Vinnichenko and a journalist namecl Kfremoff 
being chosen as Vice-Presidents. The move- 
ment was then extended to Poltava, Kharkoff, 
and Odessa. A series of Ukrainian demonstra- 
tions was initiated in Kieff, often developing 
into street con flic ts wi th the students. Sermons 
were preached in the churches for the first time 
in the native tongue. Atnong the soldiers a 
minority sought to enrol themselves into 
separate Ukrainian regiments, but at first the 
♦Soviet offered resistance. 

The arrival of Count Szeptycki, the Greek 
Catholic Metropolitan of [..emberg, gave rise to 
fresh manifestations. Ho had boon im})risoned 
under the old regime for alleged conspiracy 
against the Russians in Galicia. His visit led 
to a revival of Romish tendencies, buried since 
th(i days of Catherine. At the end of May 
M. Kerensky came to Kieff, visited the Rada, 
and lightheartedly promised the fulfilment of 
their wishes by the Russian Constituent 
Assembly. The Ukrainians were not dis- 
posed to wait till then. Negotiations wore 
carried to Petrograd, where a special com- 
mission reported in favour of local self- 
government, not venturing to use the 
word autonomy. But the Ukrainian dele- 
gates were evidently aiming high. They 
demanded an expression of sympathy with tho 
idea of Ukrainian autonomy, tho immediate 
acceptance of representation at the Peace 
Conference ” in connexion with tho fate of 
Galicia and the Ukrainian territories occupied 
by the Germans,” the appointment of a High 
Conunissioner for Ukrainian affairs, the draft- 
ing of Ukrainians into Ukrainian regiments. 


official recognition of their language, and a 
grant of funds for administrative purposes. 

Then began a game of cross-purposes between 
the Provisional Government and tho Rada ; 
the former endeavouring to save appearances 
by means of nominal concessions, the latter 



MAJOR-GENERAL POLOVTSOFF, 

Commander-in-Chief of the Petrograd District ; 
dismissed by Kerensky. 


calmly and coolly insisting upon and getting its 
way. In vain tho Soviets upheld the Pro- 
visional Government. So-called All-Ukrainian 
Peasants* and Soldiers* Congresses were assem- 
ble<l and clamoured for more than the Rada had 
asked, whereby the latter appeared in the light 
of a moderate assembly, (^ndeavoming to con- 
tain popular aspirations. Constant disturb- 
ances were occurring in Kieff between tho 
Ukrainians and other nationalities. Finally, 
under tho guise of “ saving the Ukraina from 
the anarchy to which the national movement 
would lead if its aspirations were not satisfied,” 
the Rada drew up a Manifesto called the ” Uni- 
versal,** in which, after upbraiding the Pro- 
visional Government “ for refusing to comply 
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Nvitli Ukniiiiiari it aiiiiouncfHl tliai 

“ t-lio Ukrainian p(H)pl(^ would proceed to 
inanago their own affairs.” Soldiers were 
dispatched to various cities to road and explain 
this Hoeununit, and incidentally to levy a land 
t.ax of a penny per a(;ro for the Hada’s expenses, 
'.rho 2 }rouiulgatiou of the. Uuivcirsal in Kieil was 
attended by a grand open-air meeting amid the 
ringing of clmrch and eatluulral bells (.Tune 2h). 
Prince Lvoll issued a counter -inanih'sto on thi* 
danger of changing th(’ form of administration 
in the country and in the army in war-time. 


This body proceeded to address the popula- 
tion of the Ukraina as th^ responsible Govern- 
ment of an autonomous State The writ of the 
l^rovisional Government was no longer recog- 
nized in Ukraina. Its administrative {preroga- 
tives were suspended. It had to deal with tlio 
Hada or repudiate the Revolutionary theory of 
“ self-definition ” and invite an o{pen revolt. 
Protests by loyal Little Ru.ssian troops in the 
army at the front against Separatist tendencies, 
their denunciation of the Rada as “a self- 
a{)pointo<l group of bourgeois and pro-Germans 



MHN OP THE BRITISH ARMOURED CAR SECTION TEACHING COSSACKS 
THE USE OF MACHINE GUNS. 


His arguments were two-edged ; they fell un- 
hctnled upon the Rada. Within a few days the 
new Ukrainian Government had been forme<l 
und(M* t!u^ modest fiame of General Secretariat. 
'Pile following is a list of the Ministers : 

of Mio (kMicml Serrolnriat an<l General 
S.‘ci-eirtrv f«»r riitorior Affairs : V. K. Vinnichenko. 

Dirootor <»f (U*uoral Affairs of the Spcrt'tariai : P. 
Ktirisl uk. 

<k‘neral SiM-rotary of Kiiianct' ; Kh. A. Jhvranuv.sky. 
(U'noral So<T»'tHrv of rntornati<inal Affaira : ,S. A. 

Kfremoff. 

General Serrotary of Pitivi.sionjnj.' .\ffn.ir.s ; M. M. 

SliiNtik. 

General Secretary of vVj^ricuit oral /Vllairs : Mart os. 

General Se«Tetary of War Affairs : S V. Tetlura, 
General Se«;rotary of Justice ; V. Sialovaky. 


who want to usurp authority in order to place 
UK under a yoke,” resolutions passed by tlw' 
Soviets, the military delegates in KiefF, and the 
students approving decentralization and broad 
autonomy ” in j)rinciplo but reserving the 
settlement of such matters to the Gon- 
.stituent Assembly failed to make the slightest 
impression. The Rada could claim to repre- 
sent the opinion of the ignorant Ukrainian 
masses just as much as the Soviets repre- 
sented the Rus.sian nation — no more and 
no less. How feeble was the connecting 
link may be gathered from the personal 
experiences of The Times Petrograd Corre- 
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spondent. In July; 1017, he was assured by 
peasants resident within a few rniles of Kieff 
that they knew nothing about the Rada and 
had never heard of any elections to such a 
body* 

The commencement of the Russian offensive 
west of Tarnopol (July 1) which was to free 
Galicia and Poland from the Gomianic yoke and 
qualify the Revolutionary Government for a 
predominant part in the Allies’ counsels did not* 
for an instant deter the Rada from its work of 
disintegration. On July 11 M. Kerensky and 
his associates, MM. Tsoretelli (a Georgian) and 
Tereshchenko (a Little Russian), came to Kieff 
t6 confer with the rntMnbers of the General 
Secretariat and with the Soviet. The Military 
Secretary had ordered a parade of Ukrahiian 
soldiers in honour of the occasion. The coin- 
mander-in-chief of the district forbadt^ it. 
Nevertheless the parade was held. MM. 
Grushevsky, Petlura and the other Ukrainian 
“ Ministers ’* went out to take the salute, while 
M. Kerensky and his Ministers discreetly ab- 
stained from appearing. That two rival 
authorities — ^the lUissiau and the Ukrainian — 
were in open conflict became self-evident. A 
R'lnporary solution based upon a virtual snr- 
ninder by the Provisional Government was 
reached some days later, M. Kerensky had 
tried to appeal to sentiments of patriotism. At 
a meeting of political organizations in Kieff 
(duly 13) ho described how he had seen “ under 
a teirible storm of deadly fire, our comrades 
and brothers rush forwaixl bearing the red 
ensigns of the Revolution with erics of ‘ Long 
live freedom ! Land and liberty ! ' ” Ho 
admonished his audience not to com]3romise 
t ho great task of defending tln^ir freedom. “ To 
create a sf)ecial national army in time of war 
was absolutely unallowable,” but ” there would 
be no objection to forming certain units t^ntirely 
of Ukrainian soldiers, if circumstances allowed.” 
As a matter of fact the Ukrainians had done so 
already. M. Kerensky left again for the Front, 
commissioning his associates to conclude aii 
arrangement. Negotiations reduced them- 
selves to bargaining for a larger number of non- 
Ukrainian im>mbers of the Rada. The Ukrain- 
ians offered a quarter, the Provisional (Jovern- 
inent €wked for at least a half, on the very 
justifiable grouml that Russians, Poles, and Jews 
formed the laiger portion of the population. 
Moreover, the non -Ukrainians would be useful 
allies in the Rada, insisting that it should act 
as an organ of the Provisional Government, 



A UKRAINIAN TYPE. 

whereas the Ukrainians were inclined to treat 
the Provisional Govormnent with indifference. 

An agreoinent was concluded with the Kada 
by MM. Tsoretelli and Tereshchenko (July 14), 
without the i>reviou8 assent or knowledge of 
non-Socialist Ministers in Petrograd. (This led 
to a serious Cabinet crisis on the eve of a fateful 
Bolshevik uprising, which will be described 
further on.) 

The agreemt'ut was as follows ; 

For imifyirig tho revolutionary democracy and the 
nationalities of the Ukraina there must be cniatc)<l a 
territorial organ, the composition of which will he 
dcfiuetl by agrooment with the Ukrainian Rada, lls 
ranks will he filled up by reproaentatives of the revolu- 
tionary democracy and of tlio nationalities which have 
hitherto not Iwen represented, who will enter it in tho 
proper numbers to give them a just rt^preseritation. The 
establishment of the reformed Itadji as a territorial 
organ requires the ratification of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. After ratification this organ will be regarded as 
a juridical organ of the administration, receiving its 
power from tho Provisional Govornment. The pro- 
posed territorial organ will be given wide rights for tho 
(Jovemment of thelJkraina, os istho case in thoCaucoHus.* 
In regard to the array, the Government gives tho 
Ukrainians those rights which Kenuisky outlined in his 
speech and the riglit of raising separate military units 
in so far 'as that does not interfere with tho principle 
of tho unity of the army. Also the right to have a 
re present at i VC of the Ukrainian Military Committee 
with the Minister of War, with the Generalissimo, and 
with army commanders. 

One highly important point had been 
omitted, viz., a definition of tho status of tho 

♦ The administration of the Caucasus, like that of 
Turkestan, had been a separate entity under the Empire 
for military and racial reasons, like the British rule in 
India. Tt offered scant analog}^ with the Ukraina. 
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GEN. IRMANOEF, OH THE THIRD CAU- 
CASIAN CORPS, AND GEN. BAGRATION- 
MOUKHRANSKY, OF THE SAVAGE 
DIVISION. 

{(General Irmanoff resigned and re-entered the 
Army as a private soldier.) 

(Joutual Soerntariat Tlio l^ada had flatly 
(h'cliiied to admit that the Secretariat should bo 
ill any way respoiiHililo to or dependent on the 
IVoviaional (lovornmiait. TIk^ Ministers had 
h(‘on obliged to give way. .It was a crucial 
tiudor in the (uintroversy. Its tacit acceptance 
implied Home Jiule for IJkraina and all the 
logical (5on.so(pionc(\s thereof. The Provisional 
Government, dominated by its Socialist elo- 
men I s, approved thi? agreement. All the Cadets 
in the bvoff (’abinet and the Prime Minister 
himsell, who had been ]3laying the game of 
opportunism d ontrance ever since he took ofTice 
in March, 1917, resigned. Tlie Hada, having 
scored an undoubt (m 1 victory, resolved to 


humour its erstwliile opponents by issuing 
another “ Universal,” in which it repudiated 
separatist aims and alleged its willingness to 
await the decision of tho Constituent, taking 
comfort from the assurance that it would bo 
diflicult to cancel an accomplished fact. 

Wo come now to the great Kussian olfensivo 
which began on July 1, and thanks to General 
Korniloff’s remarkable successes gave tho 
Kussians Hali(;z and tho line of the Lomnica, 
seriously tlii'eatening the enemy position at 
Lemberg, until treachf^ry and indiscipline in 
tlie Army on July 19 turned the llussian vic- 
tories into defeat. This oftensive and its 
resulting developments constituted a turning 
point in liio course of tho Russian Revolution, 
Hitherto its activities had been purely des- 
tructive. It liad lieen engaged almost entirely 
in removing all traco.s of the old regime , 
upsiitting the good with tlie bad, and as it 
had fallen into the hands of extreme Socialists, 
with no conception of practical statesmanship 
and often imbued by alien sympathies, who 
were in somi^ oases the paid agi'iits of (h'rmaiiy. 
till) good was more often sacriliced than tho 
bad. Such men as Kerensky and Tsoreielli 
undi'rstood that tho Ri^volution would soon 
have to initiati* a (jonsinictive policy or 
Russia would ]>orish in the great international 
.struggle then proceeding. Sir George Ruchanan 
had called tho attention of our Russian Allies 
to certain c^lementary facts which wore being 
too long ignored. In a syiooch dolivored in 
Petrograd (Juno, 1917) he r(‘(jalled how under 
the old regime he had tried to iinjiross on tho 
ox-l’sar that in tho twentieth century an 
irresponsible autocracy was an anaclironisin 
which could not endure. Russia, Sir George 
said, ha<l cayitured the Hastille of autocrai^y 
by assault, and had won Ikt full liberties 
in a single week. She must consolidate her 
newly won freedom if she would keep it. 

Thrirngti tin) war (ho coiitiiiuod) you liavu won free- 
dom, and ill ordor thal you might wafoly roaj> the 
harvc.si of yonr groat rovohilion tho democracies of 
Franco and Orcat Ihitairi liavo been holding and driv- 
ing tiack the main fon^os of tlie Gonnaiis and shedding 
their blood, not only in dofcuco of tln‘ir national patri- 
mony. but to safeguard the newborn liborlio.<y of Hu.“^ia. 
Had they not done so, ha<l tho Gonnan.s not trans- 
forrod westwards large numbers of the troops concen- 
trated on your front, it might have gone hard with 
Free Russia. Wo look to you now to help to roliovo 
tho constant, pressure on our front by yourselves taking 
the oflensivo and thus to bring the war to a speedy 
ond and .secure to the world the blos.siiig.s of permanent 
peace. 

Fraternizing with Gorman troops between the front 
trenches will not bring you peace, but will help to 
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prolong tho war. Tho Gormans mooiirago it in ordt^r 
to (lemoraliz*^ yt)ur Army, 'j’ho Gt^rinaii troatincni of 
yovir oomra(i‘''N who have retnrnod from cawptivity will 
show yon what valuta to attivih to Gorman profes- 
sions of brotherly sontimcnts. l*Vatornizo ratlior in 
spirit with your »encli uiid British comrades who 
are fighting your battles for you in tho Wo-it. J)o not, 
rnoroover, boliovo tho tides with, whioh Gorman agents 
would poison your min«ls against your Allies. Do 
you suppose that if wo wore fighting for capitjvlistic 
or Imperialistic aims fivc^ million men of Jlritisli race 
would have volunte(*red for active service aiul tlmt 
millions of working jn<*ii and women would h(> worlviiig 
overtime in hwdorii^s to ket'p tho British and Kus^ian 
Armies .supplie<l with sliells ami guns 

Our first task, howcjver, must he to boat, the eiioiny, 
for if vv'e fail to do that we sliall not luive a voice in 
the final settlement aiid shall have t«) accept stich 
terms of peac-(? as Germany is pleaserl to impose, in- 
cluding the incorporation of Russian territory in the 
Gerintui Erniure. 

'Fho Oermanrt liad imltilgod othor views. 
'I’hoy regarded Kiissia as hope]es.sly mribogged 
in f ile rovolutionary morass. Their Press liad 
hailed tho Rtwoliif ion “as a blessing for (lor- 
inany, likt^ Klizaheth’s death in the Sewen 
Years’ War.” While O()o|)<‘rating with the 


TagebUiU : “ J3uchanan has misled the Russian 
soldiers regarding Glemiany’s attitude,” it 
eomplainod. Tho Frankfurter ZeUuag voiced 
the same theory. 

Onee more tho Clermans had failed to under- 
stand the soul of a nation. They htid interprtit(Ml 
Russia’s weakness from a superficial, purely 
materialistic angle, holding, in their superior 
self-suifitdtnit wisdom, that the activities of 
the Soviet and tho resultant loss of discipline 
and authority in th(^ army n,nd in tho country 
IukI queiichtxl the spirit of the Russian people. 
They had forgotten th<^ patiemt, self-sacrificing 
heroism of the Russian soldier, displayed on 
many a stri(‘ken field in Galicia and Poland 
during two years of alt(*niate victory and 
reverse imder circiirustancos that would have 
soon extinguished the ardour of other troojjs — 
without rifios, without shells, and without 
teehuicMd (‘quipment of observation or trans- 
port. 
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Bolsheviks through Lenin, Grimm, and the Jews 
in the Soviet to intensify the process of internal 
disorganization, tln^y studiously avoidtni any 
activity on tho Kastern Front and encouraged 
“ fraternization ” and overtui-es dii-ectod to tho 
conclusion of a separate' peac^e. The Htimhurge.r 
Nachrichten (.June 2t)) confidently declared that 
a “ Russian offensive ” would he “ impossible.” 
Some days later, when the impo.ssible becanio a 
fact, the Neue Freie Presse plaintively remarked : 
“ The Russian offensive is the strongest possible 
condemnation of the principles of tho Revolu- 
tion.” Its characteristically German tone of 
injured innocencti was re-echoed in the Berliner 


'fhe Revolution had, it is true, disastrously 
uiKloriniiied the tnoral and the discipline of the 
army and had sown a fatal distnist among tho 
iiien towards tlu'ir ollie{*rs. It had deprived the 
soldiers of all hiunan incentive to go on fighting. 
But \inder (he einhers of their loyalty and 
their faith slumbered the old indomitable 
spirit which had made of them a greut nation. 
Only a. little^ cneouiagt'inent was required 
to induce the fiaiiie to arise afresh. This 
incentives (*ame from the lips of M. Kerensky, 
who, und(?r tho eircuinstancos described in 
Ghapttsr GCVU., issiu'd a stirring appeal 
to the amay calling upon the soldiei's to 

170-3 
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THR RUSSIAN BM TLR-LINH. 

’rh> hhirl: line .■>,/mir.s t}ir /jos/finii itf f hr Htts.siaff Attno'.s 
OH -hihj l!>, toil! H (hr iS(juffi-irr.'sf, ni f 'noif oHnnnd its 
fiii/lu si alntun tvir(u-(fs Lcnifx f Thr armirs indicftt. 
tin oh'irtifr Iifft Iisivr.', on Ihr \\ i sfi i n nt ('rnfm! FroHL 
at Snmrouh otul Lakr Xoroch (Jn/it liDj, am/ on ihr Jlx- 
nonnoh I tout. \o>Hr do it-' IoIii. 

Conino in no/ of Ih.'t zoni/ on doln J. thr Hussion ofj' nsir. 
oltoini[l its Jnlli.'it d( rrlo jOHr nt JnitfoT south at Kohtsz 
{duly 1’2). rin flout ivos ti I orJm ously ojunul {July ID) 
of Ziri-zyn (h, tin in Zloczoir o id Z(do.:rr. sir inoji on 
puif I I ), ir o III I ihi I n- in if iros ohh to diirco in difr south 
lostiniiil ti 'I'l riiif.inrhi ond Jln'-iotyn {July :!8). 77// 

Hus.suins rrtnotid idC ////// .s in tin din/s, as shoirn //// tin 
dottrd lint. 

for, luul Ml SO (loin); t(» viiitlioato, t)i<‘ 
priiK-ipU'S ol ihr K<-v<.lutioM. The suininoiis 


fiilled fortli an iinniediato response. M. Keren- 
> ky’s visits to tlio Front were inarkt'd by seenc's 
of indeseribablo eiithnsiasni. Even the SoviiTs 
were earriiMl away. All Russia, postponing 
jiarty inti‘rests and considerations, awaited the 
issue with rt?\ ived liop(*. The disorders and dis- 
ap])ointinents eaus(‘(l by tlie Revolution were 
forgotten, and when tlie first- bulletins of 
vietory rt'ached Pi'trograd and Moscow in the 
(‘arly <lays of July all classes united in heartfelt 
joy and praise, oidy iiieasurabh^ by the d(^s])air 
which followed three wt'(‘ks later when these 
same ariuit^s, aft('r having inflietiul sanguinary 
d(‘feats upon the country’s foi^s, mutinously 
d(‘serted and Hed in panic almost without 
resistanc(“ before an ejuMiiy far inferior in 
numbers, ami i‘vc.n in guns, abandoning jiositions 
of gr(‘at strength, leaving bcdiind them a vast 
(juantity of arms and sufiplies, a whoh^ iictw'ork 
of railways that had bt'en laboriously con- 
sl-ruct(‘d at gi'c^at cost-, and a fert-ik^ counti’\ 
with w heat already harvest, cd in tlie tields. 

It was not the Russian nation that incnrr(‘d 
<lisaster in the sun-])akt‘d hills and vall(\vs 
of (lalicia ami Bukovina and in the nort-h(‘rn 
and southern s(‘etions of tla? far-Hung liat tie- 
line from th(' Baltic; to thi‘ Black 8t;a- ; it was 
Socialism and its dominant partm'i', the* 
1 1 1 Jshevis t- conn nit teen la n . 

Kaithfnl to the call of their obligations 
as Allies, scu'king ma-nfully to justify the 
Revolution, mda‘eding tlie (Jainour and 1-hrc‘a.t-s 
of J^olsh«‘vik agitators and (German agent, s 
whom they wen^ ])owct1i'ss to bridle or sul)dm‘, 
the Brovisioual (_lovi‘i*nimMit, gladly ado])t.(Ml 
M. Kerensky’s vim\s as to tlu* possibility of a 
general ofhaisive. A coiderejice at h(‘a.d- 
(jua-rters b(‘twec*n Ministc'rs and thi; Sujireme 
Uommaiid(‘r-in-Chic*f, (hauu’al BrusilotT, who 
had h(‘(‘n trausf<‘rr<‘d from thc! Soutli-Wcst(*ru 
front to suceecd (lem'ral yXh'xcioff, did not 
yield so mneli jiromisi*. it was asccwtaiiu'd 
tha.t a, simultaneous offensive on all tlu^ fronts 
Avould necessitate; indefinite d<Ja,y. The Xorth- 
(‘rn Front had sufferc'd such ra\'ag(\s from th(‘ 
proximity of LVtrograd and its (hanorali/iug 
influences tluit scarcity any hope could be 
ent<;rtained of its reviving befori; the; st*ason 
had matured too much for c ffc'ctive op< orations. 
'The West(‘rn or Ccaitral Front, ri'cmitly com- 
manded by General Gurko, was Ixd-ter off, as 
the Bolshevik strongholds, IVtrograd and 
Kronstadt, were farthm* away. But it was 
badly infected, and nothing could b(‘ done 
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iiuich t,h(* end of July. IJio South- 

WpHterri Front looked nion^ pnnnisinjy. With 
careful nursing it might Ix^ counted upon to 
deliver a blow some time in .June. Tn Itumania. 
things \v(‘ro less cheerful. The Kumanian 
ji-viny had revived marvellously imder French 
anisjjices. Tt was splendidly led, well disci- 
plijied and equipped. Its ollieers and men 
were inspin'd by patriotism and eage^r to drive 
th(* invaders beyond their borders. Not so the 
Uussian arinh^s under tlu*, .King’s nomina.1 
command, d’ho fact that Itussian troops w'en* 
starving under royalty had attracted the 
li(M*(M'st propaganda of revolutionary agitators. 
Whatever ho|)e there could be of success in 
i his theatre lay ahnosst entirely with the 
Ilumanians themselv«'s, but would they b(‘ 
abl(‘ to draw th(5 Russian armi(‘s w^ith tluMii ? 
No one could vontin'o to give an assurajice on 
this ]3oint. H was lijially decided to d('live!r 
th(^ first and most important blow in (lalieia. 
and Rukovina, follow ing U]) the South-Western 
of'leusive with a second in the direction of Vilna 
and a third in Rumania, as soon as the respcc- 
ti\<^ fronts cotdd mov(‘. 'This plan was carried 
out with som(^ moditical.ions. (.k'luu’al Gator’s 
attack (»South-AV('st Front) w'as twice j)ost- 
j)oned, b(‘causc of d(‘la.ys in tlu^ conceixtration 
<»f r(*ser\'es and artill<*ry, du(‘ to <lisorgani/.ation 


<d tlu' railways, and a.lso largely'’ because 
agitators w’(U-e constantly g<‘ttirig a,t the troops. 
I hen the Scjuth- Western offciisivt’ had to h<‘ 
d(‘hvered in tw’o phases --Rr/(‘zany-Zloczow 
and Stanislau, insteacl ot simultaneously , a 
circumstanc<‘ which greatly added in the. 
(liflicultics of the enterprise. 

Th(‘re s<‘(*ms to be no doubt that the Army 
( oiumittt'cs and th<‘ Commissaries r(*j)rt*s«aiting 
the Governna'uf' did much t-o count.era.ct pacifist 
])ropaganda. Although th(' committee syst»‘m 
was <l(‘stined to bri'ak down utterly as a sub- 
stitute for discipline basi'd upon the undix'ided 
aul>hc»ritiy of the ofllc'ers -just, as the Sovi(*t 
system had fa-ih'd to afford a substitute for 
th<‘ undividc'd autliority of goviiiuneid- th«* 
good will and patriotism of indiyiduals had to 
h<‘ nxiognized and a.ppreeiatt*d. T/ta Titnet: 
R(‘(.rogra.d Correspondent, wlio was with the* 
Scaith-Westtu’n armu*s throughout the ensuing 
operations, refern'd repeatedly to the services 
rendor<‘d l)y i*ommittc*enuii, some of yvhom 
were oHic'crs, some ])rivat(‘s. Tla^y not only 
w'ent about stimula>t>ing tluar comra-des before 
the attack, but were fonanost in the fight, 
and many of these di^vot.cd men fell at 
the head of the. atta.eking waves of in- 
lantry. Rut these bright (‘xamples oidy 
M‘r\e t.o einphasi/.e tlie hopeless ahsur- 
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THE AREA OF THE RUSSIAN RETREAT. 
Showing the positions of the respective Armies on July 1, 1917. 
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dity of tiho as a systom of 

army managenicint. 

General Gutor liad been an excellent corps 
commander. Ho was not of the (;alibre that 
is required from the h'ader of a group of armies. 
The strategy and tact/ii^s adoyited by liim bear 
witness to liis deficioiicies. Had he borne in 
mind the peculiar conditions of tlie ease he 
would have, above all, avoidiul frontal attacks 
against positions of exceptional strength and 
diflieulty ; he would hav^e shunned forest 
sectors, wherein a loostdy discijdined force 
would 1x5 easily shaken and dis]iersed. Yet 
this was jirecisely what lie failed to do. In 
one respect his dispositions were well taken »* 
ho singled out Austro-Hungarian divisions as 
the main objects of attention, rightly appre- 
ciating their inh^rior stability. Hut ho seems 
to liav(* b(‘(‘n guided in tlu^ scdection of one of 
the main points of his offensive by tlie fact that 
his old coi'fis was stationed in the vicinity. 

The ])Ia.n was briefly as follows : First, the 
Kk'vcnth Army, G(‘n. k]rdelli (west of Tarno- 
pol), was to operatic along an 11-mile front, 
Fresowce (opposite Zborow) to Byszki (opposite 
Ts(^niow), and strike north-westward, attacking 
the 32nd and 19th Austro-Hungarian divisions. 
Objectives : Zloczow and Gliuiany along the 
railway to Lemberg. The left flank, on reaching 
Fomorzany, was to push towards Brzezany, 
around the woods and mak(^ for the other 
railway leading thence to Lemberg, getting 
ititiO immediate^ touch with t.he righjt- flank of 
tlie Seventh Army. 

Second, the Seventh Aiiiiy, Gen. lielko- 
vitch (south-west of Tarnopol), was to opeiate 
along a ten-mik^ front, Kuropatniki (IJ mile 
south of Byszki) to .Mi(;czyczow (situated 
south-westward), get well astride of th<' 
Zlota Liyia and strike also north-westward, 
attaeking tho 54th and .55th Austro-Hun- 
garian divisions and part of tin? 20 th 
Turkish division. Objectives : Ik-zezaiiy- 

Boljrka- Lemberg. The* light; flank was to 
get into touch w4th tlu3 Corps on Erdolli’s 
left. 4’he left flank was to main’ a strong 
diversion against Ottoman troops and en- 
deavour to reach Kohatyn, flanking the 
railway. 

Third, the Fighth Army, Gen. Korniloff 
(east of Stanislau), was to operate along a 
twelve-mile front, .lezupol-Stanislau-Lysiec, 
west and northward, attacking the 1.5th 
Austro-Hungarian and the 2nd Austro-Hun- 
garian cavalry divisions. Objectives : the 


Stanislau-Dolina-Bolidow railway. It W’as to 
exert strong pressim? nortlnvard to reach tho 
Hal i cz - Lemberg railway . 

General ; A combined enveloping movement 
w'as to be carried out by the S(3V(‘nth and 



STREET IN STANISLAU. 


Eighth Armies against the 19th and 29th 
Turkish, .38th Austro-Hungarian, 24tli German, 
7.5th (Herman Reserve, 55th German and 34th 
Landw'chr divisions, and two German regiments 
(241 an<l 242), all of which wi're to be strongly 
lu^ld by eiK^rgetic demonstrations of threti 
corps belonging to thi* Si’venth Army 

General Korniloff carried out his appointed 
task in more than the full measure. Had his 
army been entrusted witli a more im])ortant 
mission and had suitable resei ves been forth- 
coming, he might; easily have' reached Kohatyn 
from Halicz, turned the strong Brzezany position 
and, followaug up his succi’sses at Kalusz, 
reached Dolina., south of Lt^mbi’ig, thereby 
severing th(' enemy’s communications and 
isolating .souk’ of his force's. The top«)graphy 
of the battle region was such that a succession 
of ridges, (k‘ep river valleys foiiiied by some of 
the northern tributaries of the Dniester, and the 
dense forests around Brzi’zany n'lidered the 
central section of the Russian thrust (athwart 
the Zlota Lif)a and its affluents) a particularly 
diflicult one to negotiate; whenuis if (Jencral 
Gutor had dispostxl his grou]) so as to throw its 
weight on tho flanks (Halicz and Zloczow), he 
would have obviated at once the danger of 
frontal attacks (Brzezany and Koniuchy) which 
WH^re bound to suffer delay, if not disaster, 
before strongly fortified woods, and have 
secured tho advantage of operating in fairly 
open country (the Dniester and its tributaries. 
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THK BRITISH ARMOURED CARS AWAITINC 

Mi(^ < Jnila JJpa ainl th(^ Strypas). And although 
in t he. ligfd of all sulisocjuont informal ion if. was 
o})vi(ais fliaf flir liussiafi Army could not l>c 
count(‘d upon for a sustaint'd offensive, if may 
liavc l)(H'n n'asonahly u:onsid(M‘ed fhat a suc- 
cessful an<l rapid advance, wiflioiif too heavy 
losses, would }iav(i so heartened the men that 
IJolshevik app(>als to desert might have Ixhmi 
less liee«|(Ml, and pi‘rhat)s flic shameful opei\ing 
of the front, with consocpienf ])anic and 
ilisaster would tluai have beiai avoided. 

(*ritiiasm of (J('n<M‘al (Uitor's sfrategv was 
fr(!e|y indulg('(l in by Russian experts at Ih' 
tinue '^riu'rti (U)uld bo no moti\'(‘ for |>assing it 
ov(‘r in this review of the (lalician ojxM’ations of 
1917. On th<5 other- huid, tlii^ c-onsi<lerat ions 
just, cited afford a neci'ssary oxplanathai of tlie 
ln'avy loss(‘s that w('re sustaiiuMl in tlie Russian 
attacks, notal)ly at Rr/.e/any, which certainly 
contributed to tlie disastrous success of R<»l- 


THE ORDER TO ADVANCE: JUl.Y I, 1917. 

sli(wdk propaganda. Tlieso ciificasms were 
sanct ioned by the dismissal of Oenta al Out or 
before the final disasha*.* It m ly be adderl 
that lie. was a brave and gallant soldier* who had 
never sought a liigher* eommand and accr'pted 
his promotion obedkiutly, with much piM’soind 
misgiving. The dillieulties en u>unler*ed at 
Rrzezany were, mon'ovor, visited ujron Oiaiei-al 
Relko\iteh, eomrr\anding Iho Seventh Army, 
lie was suecc'eded on the evo of tlur reti'cat b\ 
tleiieral SelivatclielT, wdiose corps, in(*luding a 
Oze(iho-SIovak ])rigado that bore tlui main 
brunt of th(^ fighting, liid don(‘- wcOI on Ih* 
riglit flank, opposite Zborow on the i*oad to 
Zloezow'. Thei’o app(‘ai*ed to be im sound reason 
for* t his change in the high com nxnd. (leneral 
Relkoviteli could no< Ire held l■e^ponsilrle (‘ithei- 

* The iiiiinoiliHtu cuii'-c of (Iimi. (.tutor’s rriuDViil ua." 
ascrilM'd to tlii^ explosion cl a anummit ion tinnip 

near l{r/i«/..inv by an (‘m-in\’s shall. 



bhitish armoured car mess. 

(2) Capt. Hand, M.C. (3) Lieut.-Commandet Wel's-Hoo.t 
.. . .K. O) Mr. Mewes (Daily Mirror). (5) Commander Belt, R.N.V.R. (6) Capt. Gayden. 

(7) I-.cul. Hanna, R.N.V.R. (8) Commander O. Locker-Lampson. 
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for the (let’eetiv'o .strategy of liis superior or for 
the loss of diseipliuo among his iikmi. 

Never had the Kiissiaii Army been .so well 
ecpiipped. Artillery ol* all ealibres, tnaieh 
moi'tars, maehine giuis, had be(‘n provided in 
abundance with plenty uf animiinition. TJiere 
weri‘ armonreil eai‘s, inehiding Hritish and 
Ih^lgian (contingents, posted with evtay active 
corps. Tlip roads and railways -a lacritage ot‘ 
Austrian dominion —ensured ('asy and rapid 
int(‘reommuni(!ation. llussians had 

r(*paired them and Jia,ii laid down fi(‘ld railways 
to their h(*a\'y batteries. As r(*gards numb(‘rs, 
the Russians had a suj)(*riority of lucarly two to 
one. Only in aero|)lanes wenc thciy dethaent. 
A good nainy British and Rreiieh macliiiu^s had 
been provided, but tlujy wwo not sullicic'nt to 
<•(>[)(* with tla^ (ha inans. IIow(‘V(t, what t h(‘y 
lackial in numIxMs tliey made up in daring. 
Sph'iidid W(.)rk was done by the Russian airiiK'n. 
and they wen‘ (‘xet iMlingly well supplem(‘nt(‘d 
by balloon observers in large nuinb(*rs, who ran 
hourly risk ol d(‘a.lh from (In* constant on* 
slaughts ol' ('iKMiiy airerafl. Tfie positions of 
hostile* batt(‘ri('.s W(*r(‘ almost in\'aiiably detected 
and count(‘r'l)at-t(*i‘y work organi/.(*d in a])prov(*d 
style. Hut, liowever W(‘ll they \r(‘r(* (*(.{uipp(‘d 
and Jiou(*\'ei’ W(*ll th(‘y handled theii* guns, the 
Russian ai-tilN'iy could do little* with the* 
e*ne*my's .stremg jjoints in the wo()ele‘el are‘as' 
ddiis was an additie3nal n’asein why a ])lan e»f 
attae*k in thei ejpem shoulel ha\t‘ he‘e*n aeio])te*<l. 

The* enemy line's were thinly he*ld— abemt 
one elivision per .sc'ven mil(*s, net counting 
r(*.ser\e*s. Oenifronting the Kk'vi'nth and 
Sev(*nth Arnii(*s a. stietch e)f 100 milo-; >.te)e)d 
alte)g(*ther about 30 divisie)ns (It (Jerman, 13.', 
Austrei-llungarian, and 2 Turkish). Of this 
total It we're? ill the* first line*, 10 in ivservi*. 
ddie Russians had asse'mble'd .')4 elivisions, of 
which 37 we*re in the^ first line, and 17 in ivserve*. 
PriiK'e Lceipedd eif Bavaria, was in ge*ncral cenn 
mand eit the e*ne'my feirces under the* elire’e’tieais 
e)f Field-. Marshal \'on 1 1 inele’iiburg, w hile the* 
neirthe'rn group, ceanprising the Bugarmy,* \V. 
.\ astro- Hungarian (von Krohatin) and II. 
Austro Hungarian (Boehm-Frineilli), was imelrr 
the eirde'is of (h*ne*ral xejii Linsinge'ii. 'I’he* 
onlre dr. halaillr of the ene*my’s elix isions at the* 
time the Russian offensix^e* b(*gau xxas appre>\i- 
mat(*ly as feilloxvs : 

()]>pe)site the XI. ((le*neral Frde'lli’s) Army 
(counting from north to south) xxere the 4th 

* 'Phei Array (v^ori H ‘rrilmrefi ) face*(.l the* liiissiun 

Army te> tli<* north of Brotly, 


Austro- H ungarian, 27t )i .Vust ro- 1 1 unga rian , 
I2th(j!e*rman Landxve'hr, 33rd Aust re)- Hungarian, 
107th( J(*rman, 32n(l and I Ot h Austre)-H ungai ian, 
S(3veri dix'isions in all, xxith 12! elivisie_)ns in 
reserve. Ojiposito tlu* \'ll. (Oene*ral Ihl- 
kervitch’s) Army was the (a*rman Southern 
.Army (ve)n Bothmer), repie*se iiteel by 34 1 h ainl 
53th Aust le)- Hungarian, 20th 'Turk, lOtli 



iFIlwtt rVy. Pfcf./ri. 


COMMANDER O. I.OCKER-LAMPSON, 
M.P., R.N.V.R., C.M.G., 

(Commanded the British Armoured Car Squaelron*; 
in the (Caucasus, in Rumania, and in (lalicia. 

Turk, 21th (Je*rmari, 731 h (Je'irnan Re'serxe*, 
ihStli Austre)-H ungarian (Honx(*d) dixisious, 
in all s(*ven elix isions xvihli thre'e* in le'serxi'. 

hh-eim this e list r ibut ion e»f the>ii‘ r-e*se‘rvps it is 
ex ieh'iit theit t In* ( le*r inan Staff had pi*epai*e*d for 
a mox e'ment di]*e‘e*1 e*el [ir incipally on t he* noi the'r ir 
s«'cte)r (/le)e-/e)\\'), and theit ( Je'm*ral (Jute>r 's 
pi*(*fe*re'n(*e* fe)r (lie* l>r/e*/an>' diie*ction was un- 
e*\pe‘e*te*el by them, as inele*e‘(l it might have* 
he*e*n fe)i* the* taclie*al e-eaisiele'rat ieais set feath 
idxrxe. It is inf e icst ing alser as an indicat iein 
that I*'ie‘lel-Mar>lial x'on Hindenliurg elid i-eallx 
be*lie*x’e‘ in the pei.ssihilit y e)f a Russian oftensixe*, 
anel tliiO, ne)l \\ it hstaueling “ fi‘att*inization,‘' 
(a*rman prerjiaganda anel (lie* ehe'aj) bluster- of 
the'(a*r-man I’re'ss, (lie* e'ue'my’s HightVanmand 
hael not nuiele* up its rninel to le'garel Russia a^ 
•i iK^gligihle* quantity. Me)re*ov(*r, xvith the* he'lp 
of their excc'llcnt railxx-eiy system the ene'iny 
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could easily transfer their reserv^es from one 
sector to anotlioi*. 

Oj)posito the VITI. ((jleneral Korniloff’s) 
Army, which included only about tdglit divisions, 
stood tho r)8th (derman, a (lorman lirigade, 34th 
(jrormiin ((Jrcimdior), 2rid Austro-Hungarian 
Cavalry, 15th and 3()tli Austro-Hiuigarian, 
42nd Austro-Hungarian (llonvcd), in all fLv<‘ 
infantry and one cavalry di\'isions, forming 
tho HI. Austro-Hungarian Army (von Terszty- 
ansky), witli no reserves to speak of. Tho 
Arehduki! Josef, in command of the group 
wliieh, farther • south, included tlio Vll. (von 
Ivowoss), and the T. (v^on Rohr) Aastro- 
Hungariau Arniic^s, atiparontly felt tlu^ ut- 
most confidence in the inability of thij 
Russians to dislodge him from the Dniester 
valley. 

The tremendous havoc wrougiit in tlie 
enemy’s ranlcs by the Russian offensive, wliich 
promptly led to wliolesale surrender of Austro- 
Hungarian rogimouts, eviderRly caused the 
utmost confusion among the enemy staffs. 
Divisions, hurriedly brought up from reserve, 
were as hurriedly flung about from ono sector 
to anotlier. For instance, the hapless 15tli 


German Restirvo Division was battered at 
Brzozany and then smaslied by Korniloff’s 
troops. More than five Gorman and one Austrian 
divisions (tho 5.3rd Rf^servo, 24th Reserve, 15th 
Reserve, 241st (ik'w), 4th Ersatz and a Bavarian 
Landwehr brigade and also tho 1 1th Austro- 
Hmigarian) wert) brought up to Brzezany 
to take tl\e places of German and Austrian 
divisions that had been wiped out or sur- 
reuder(‘d. On the Stanislau sector, also, five 
German and one Austrian divisions (tlie 83rd, 
20t]i, 15th R(\servo, 8th Bavarian Reserve, 
Jtmgor Guards and tho 16th and 5th Austro- 
Hungarian) came into first line. Out of 
the total of 15 divisions known to bo in 
reserve along this front the enemy had 
thus used up 12. They had tlius only 
tliree divisions to draw upon on a front f)f 
100 miles. 

Those facts and figun^s are sufficiently elo- 
quent. The Russian Army had (lon<» wonders. 
True, it had a superiority in numbers, but 
this superiority was partly discounted by the 
above-mentioned errors of strategy and tactics 
a?ul, above all, by th(< demoralizing influence of 
indiscipline and unceasing propaganda. Sufli- 
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BKZRZANY: JUI.Y I, 1917. 

6|000 Austrians surrendered in the wood which encircles the rid^e on which the shells are bursting. 


has boon said to jjistify tlK* assouiptioii 
that, had th(^ Hiissiari High Ooniinaiid boon 
ill a position to tak(' tli() rio(u^ssarv inoasurcs 
for r(*storiiig discipliiKt, th<* Austro-( J(*rmaii 
hosts would have sustaiuod a signal deft*at and 
lAMiiborg would soon havo been in Russian 
hands. A Russian victory then would >iav<* 
altoHMl the whole substupK^nt course of events 
on all the Allied fronts. It must ever remain 
a blot upon the Revolutionary Democracy of 
Russia thn-t it should liav^<‘ depriv'cd the High 
Command of the necessary jjower to {)ut an 
end to the activity of extremists ; that it 
should hav(^ espousiAl doctrines which enabled 
traitors to subvert the army and havM' done 
nothing itself to checkmate their devices. 

The Russian offensive began at 9 o’clock on 
tli(^ morning of Sunday, July 1. After fierce 
bombardment and under cover of their barrage 
the infantry attached according to plan, as 
above indicated. General Korniloff’s mov(‘- 
m(‘nt was started a week lat<*r. German 
oflicial coimminiqiiSs had announc(*d the com- 
moncoment of the attack a day before it bc'gan, 
near Koniuchy, between the Zlota Lipa and 
the Strypa and had prematurely boast, ed of its 
failure. The offensive was, of course, ascribed 
to “ increasing pressure of th(^ other Ententi^ 
Powers.” Later the Germans recorded ” a 
strong destructive Russiaii fire over our 
positions from tho Lemberg-Brody railway 
as far as tho heights south of Hrzezany,” and an 
increase of “ firing activity to the north and 
north-west of Lutsk,” but rc^peated the claim 


that “all attacks had b(‘en re])uls('d.” These 
versions were so obviously “ doctored ” that 
neither the Gorman nor the Austrian com- 
7monqn4s could afford any idea of what was 
really happening. Idle first authentic account 
came to hand on duly 2, The Russian Head- 
quarters Staff n'ported : 

O\T.T0rA. — Tu Hu* dirocHoii of Zloczow, aflor a two 
days’ artillery preparation, our troops jiitaeked Auslro- 
(Jermau positions on the Koniuehy- li\ front iiiortli- 
east of brzozanyj, and aftt‘r a si'vere enuageineni 
oeciipiofl tliret* lines of trenolies arnl the fortilied \ illa;^e 
of Koniuchy, ami advanced far tlu* Koniuchy 
^^tream to tho south of tlie villagi* of the same name. 

As a result of tho eiigajiement on .Inly 1, so fn,r Hit 
olVu’ers and 8,100 suhliers liavi* been rej^nstered as 
jirisoucrs. 'rho captures also inclmh* seven guns and 
seven niacliine-giins. Prisoners an- coatiniiine to 
come in. 

To the south west of Hr/,i‘7any [on flu* Zhita hipa], 
after nrtilh'iy iircparations, our troop'. attacked tiu* 
strou}J[ly fortilied jiositioiis of the «‘n(*my, and attt*r 
stuhluirn fij^hting have occupied tlunn in place'-. 

The (l(‘rmans and the T’urks are making counter- 
attacks, ami formidable positinns an* ••on'-lanlly chan:.in<r 
hand . 

On .Inly 1 we ca[)lnred on this front 0 othcer-. ami 
I 700 C!crinan>, Au'-lrian.-. and Turk-,. S«)inc ot our 
dctaehmciits have sii.'^taincd severe losses, espt*cially m 
oOicers. 

Altogether on July 1 wf' took prisoners 173 olficers and 
more than 10,000 soldiers. We also eapLured seven guns 
ami seven machine-guns. 

Tho Gernuiii report r(*ad : 

KkoNT of VltlNCK Lfopot.o of Bavauia.- The 
Russian attacks on July 1 between the Tipper Strvjai 
and the Kastern hank of the Narajowka led to heavy 
fighting. The j)r(*ssnro of the Russians was directetl 
chietly against tlu* Koniueliy sector and (he height lines 
to the east and south of Hrzezany. 

An exceedingly strong artillery preparation, which 
hvstod two days, turned our positions into a crater field, 
against wliich the enemy regiments stormed throughout 
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the <lay. 'I’ho villapo «»f Koniuchy wa^ lost. Tlifl 
Russian mass attafk wms cauglit up in a prepared l)arring 
position. A t'rosh attack against this barring position 
W4VS trust rat <mI. 

riic ligliliug was ospooially bitter on both sides of 
Rr/.e/.any. Sixteen Russian divisions, constantly employ- 
ing fresh troops, assault<‘d our- pcjsitions there, whiei. 
were completely maintained or reciijitured by counter- 
attacks by Saxon, Rhinelatid and Ottoman di\ision.^, in 
brave defence after ii swaying battle. 

'I"lu5 Russian losses surpass any measure hitherto 
known. Some units have been entirely <livprrs«‘d. 

Miudi lioart-btiriiiji^ luul boon (Midurod l>y the 
Rtissinn (^nnnmndors !)(d'oro tho tulvtiiioc*. 
Individual imita won^ coristtiiitly dovidopiim 
sporadic weakness. St^vera! inttfeinies ))roke 
out. Tlio Bolshoviks wore, oxtroinoly })usy. 
Loyal eoniniittcomon bad no rest day or nig:bt.» 
soonrint^ tho front in motor otws to t'nlivon tlu^ 
low-spirited or to tiilk over the c'owtirds. Tin* 
gjiinni'rs did tluur utmost during: tho artillery 
prepjirati(jn to iiiMiot visibit* rav{ig:(*s upon the 
otKMuy’s trenches so as to hearten tho infantry 
for tlie assault. One of tho Corps (knnrnandf'rs 
|>ray(ul silently during tlu^ fatid'ul minutes 
preceding the afjpointed kimo. Would his men 
fjt) ov(»r the top ? He ho{)(‘d so, but could not 
f(^el sur(\ W'hen, [JunetTially at niiu' a.ui. th<^ 
troops swarmed over and the attacking waves 
rolled onwanl this (Jeiieral devoutly ero.ss(Hl 
liimself. 

Much lu'avy fighting lay before tlu' Russians 
befon' th(>y could ho[)e to tal\(' T>r/e'/.auy. 'riiis 
])laci‘, situated 50 mil(>s from Lcuidierg — the 
luuin'st Russian position to theCalieian capital 

was protected by a lake, the deep dcliles of the 
/lota Lipa, and the high liills, reaching an i li'va- 
l iou of 1,500 ft., on th(‘ eM.st and south. When 
Count Rot Inner fell back t hen* in tla^ summer of 
1010 after his stubborn defence of the Str\ pa 
limn he established hiins<‘lf on all the higher 
ground, where In* could command the Russian 
positions. At Koniuehy the Russians still had 
many of these higln‘r positions before them 
befori' t.hey could reach the /Iota Lipa, w hich is 
its('M‘ a formidabh' bn.n’i<*i*, as the slr<‘am is in n 
d<*ep ^'h'ft. of t.la* hills. Iik<‘ m<ist of the tribu 
t.aries of the 1 )ni<‘st.(‘r in this part af (hilicir.. 
Aft(‘r th(' Aust-riM.u bri'akdown in 1010 tin- 
(lermans ii'const ituted t-heii’ a.rmi<‘S in ( lalicin.. 
and cmtrustiMl thes<‘ key positions largi-ly tt> 
t<heir ow'u troops and to the Turks, who had 
held t.hem since. .VImost. t-he last succ('ss ot 
(leueral Rrusiloff's gnuit otfi*nsi\'c was won at 
this point before e\-cnts in Rumama turned 
at t.ention to new battles in another held. 

On duly 2. about, li o\*lock in tla* a.ft<‘ruo<)n, 
.a,ft('r a sev<*re aiul st fd>born battle, t he /ara'sk\' 


Regiment occupied the village of Presowce, 
while the gallant trooprs of t in* h'ourth Kinla-nd 
Division and of th<' Ozrcho Slovak Rrigad<‘ 
oeeupitMl tht? strongly fortified iMCMuy positions 
at Mogila on the heights to tlie w<‘st and south- 
W(*st of the villagi' of /borow', and the fortified 
village of Kors'/yk)W’. Thr«M' lines of (‘uemy 
tnaichos were peiu‘trate<|. Tln' eiuatiy then 
retired across th(^ Litth* Stry[)a. Tlu* (V.(‘cho- 
Slova.k Rrigadc! J*a.j)tured (>2 nlhcers and .5,150 
soldiers, 15 guns, and many nuichint^-guns. 
IMany of the captured guns were turned against 
tlu< enemy. Riiemy [)ositiojis t.o tho w’(\st of 
Josefowka (north of Koniuehy) W(‘ru also taken 
Altogetht'r in the battle of .Inly 2, in the luagli- 
bourhood of /loc7.ow, th(‘ Russians took (>,500 
prisoners (oflieca’s and soldiers), 21 guns, Ih 
machine! -guns, and s(‘V(‘ral bomb-t hrowt rs. 

To the south-east of Rr/(‘/any tla’i battle con- 
tinued with k‘ss intensit-y. In the battlii of 
July 1 in this n^gion tho Russians took 55 
rdlieers and 2,200 sokliers, most ly (lermans. 

'riie success at Kojiiuchy laid been eom- 
])romised by iT«u untoward ineidcait. In tlaar 
preeipitat.(‘ flight or surrender the oneiny had 
left much store of wiiu‘ and spirits b»*hind tluMii. 
J’he Russian soldiers, disobeying tludr «)nieers, 
plundt^red thes(* sto?*f‘s. Tla* naai of a whole 
<livision which had fought bravely, l)oeame 
drunk ami miglit baxo fallen an easy prey laid 
th<‘ enemy counter-attacked. .Anotlan* divisi<ni 
was s(‘nt forwa,rd, lad. was cla'ckiMl b\' the 
tku'man maehiiu'-guns plac<‘d in the trei‘s of tho 
adjacent fori*st. 

Meanwhili' the gallant fighting at Rr/.e/.a.n\' 
had be(*n marred by iudisciplijui a.ud ovtai 
mutiny ou the ])art of sona' niiits. J’he key ot 
this posit ion la\' in the triangle formed hy i he 
eoidlueiiee of th(‘ /lota, atal the Tsiaiiow'. Its 
slopes (h’seeialed pn‘ei])it «)usl \ . clothed on tho 
jiorthoriL si<lo by Rr/.o/a.n_\ ajal i..ysona w(hkIs. 
'I'his triangle as kn(»wn as tla* k kit- Iron 
(I’l.'ug). Ilori' ma.n\' thousands of Riissia.ns 
foil, and in holping t hoiii wit.h Maxims, llotch- 
kiss and ai’inonrod oa.rs fixa* Rrd.ish soldiers 
wen^ killed. Here a-lso whole reginu'iits of 
.Vustrians a-ud (Jei-ma,iis w<“re wi])('d out,. Tlie 
plan of at.tack i-oiisist.(‘d in a (iaidving movtanent 
over the western slope of the ridge so as to 
furu l.he wooils. ridorturaitcdx' t.he right think 
a.lvaueed too rapidly and was laiught m a, 
cmss-lire from the laaghts, and when mders 
w’cri' given tt> a division ])osted in r(‘ser\ e to 
relieve t la* ju’essure on their eomrailes t hey 
flatlx ri*fuse<l t.o budge. a.llegiug tlait they had 
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not iigroecl to fight on tho first day of the offen- 
sive. Tlie advantage tliat Tiiight have been 
gained on the first ilay could not be recovered. 
8 ( 3 V(U’aI lines of (;noiny trenches were taken. 
lit(?rally filled with their dead. Some of these 
lin(?s remaino'^l in the han<ls of the R-ussians 
till the day of panic and disaster. 

During the fighting of July 1 and 2 the 
total number of jjrisoners had risen to 300 
ollicers. 18,000 men, 20 guns, 33 macliine-guns. 

Tnst(‘ad of improving, the men were growing 
daily i<jss reliable. Divisions refused to re- 
main more than 24 hours in the front line, 
and that only oti the condition that they 
would bo strictly on tla^ dehmsive. The Corps 
of Cuards, oblivions of its glorious traditions, 
was no exception to this degrading rule. One 
of the regiments (the Crenadiers) had elected 
a Rolshevik oflict^r named Dzt^valtovsky, and 
would take no orders. M. Kerensky himself 
tried to persuade th(;m, but they threatened 
violence and he had to leave. Finally, this 
rt'girneut was surrounded by cavalry, armoured 
cars ana artilkiry. It then surrendered 
Dzt^valtovsky, who was nunoved for trial — not 
involving the death jxMialty. Half the men 
wore distril)uted in other units, wherc^ lh(\y 
spread the Bolshevik contagion. Some of the 
(hiards divisions after that did some fighting. 
One of them on being sent (July 5) to relieve 
a liiK^ division near Dzike Lany, wliich had 
bet^n the scene of gallant fighting by a Siberian 
Corps, was mis-dirt}cte<l in the dark into the 
eiuMtiy’s trenches —a piece of almost incredible 
tr«*achery. The astonisliing part of tliis adveu- 
tur (3 was that tlu^ guardsmen took the trench, 
and then went on to capture the next enemy’s 
position. Kverything pointed to a coming 
crisis which the gallantry of individual units 
could not forestall. 

Simultaneously th(’ right flank moved 
again, as the ollicial report of July 7 
(h'seribes : 

Ffi the direct ion of Zhx’Zovv [on tin* J^(*mbcrg-Tiirnopol 
railway], in the ro^i()n of Bat kow-Manajow, after artillery 
preparation, our infantry attacked the ptrongly fortified 
po>’itions of th(* ('nemy and occupied three lines of 
treiKshes, b\it towards ('vt'iiing the enemy succeeded, l>y 
a series of counter-attacks, in pressing back our detjwh- 
ments. 

On the sector of ilie heights north of rr<*>ow<.t*, 
Lawrykowce, 'rrawetloki, llodow [all near Zborow and 
north of Hrze/any], and tlu' wood to the west of ivoniuchv, 
our detachments eoinhicMed an offensive and engaged in 
a stubborn battle throughout the <lay of July 6. Forti- 
fied positions eonstanlly eluiuged hands. The enemy 
bringing up fresh reserves, executed a series of counter! 
attacks. 'I’be more formidable of these coimtcr-at tacks 
caum from tbt* direction of tlu' village Urlow and the 
woods to the west of Koniuchy, where in certain places 


the oneiny succeeded in pressing back our attacking 
detachments. 

Towards the evening tliere remained in our hands the 
heights to tlie north-west of Presowce, the villages of 
Lawrykowce and Trawotloki, and the heights to the east 
of Hodow. 

In the battle of July 6 we captured 17 officers and 672 
men. 

it was roportod : 

In the direction of Zloczow during the night of July 6-7 
the enemy launched energetic counter-'attacks on the y 
front of Hodow and in the wood to the west of Koniuchy, 
attempting to dislodge our troops from the positioti.s 
which they captured in the battle on July 6. All these 
attacks wore repelled. Attacks by dense enemy columns 
supported by armoured motor cars west of Byszki,woro 
also repelled. 

Now cam(3 tho new'H that Gouoral Komilolf 
had moved : 

In the direction of Dolina, in the region to tlie north- 
west of Stanisbm, after artillery preparation, our 
advanced dctaclimonts pressed back the enemy on the 
.Jjimnica-Pasieczna sector and occupied bis trenches. 

To the south of Boliorodczany I which is south-west of 
Stanislaii] our advanced detachments defeated an 
advanced post of the enemy, and moved forward in the 
direction of Liakhowco-Dzwiniaez. having occupied the 
hitter place, 'riie enemy count(?r-at tacks w(*ro repulsed. 
An enemy advanced post in the .fablonka-Porohy region 
was also overcome. 

Altogether in the engagement of July 0 in the direction 
of DoUna wc took 260 prisoners. 

This biillotin of victory was supplemented 
next day : 

DuiucTioN OP Dolina.- On July 8, about midday, 
after artillery prt'paration, the troops of Con. KornilofE’s 
army attacked the fortified positions of the emuny to the 
west of Slanislau, on the Jamnica front, and, having 
pierced the foremost and most important position of tho 
enemy, our troops advantjed and captured in battle tho 
small town of Jozupol [on the Bystrzyea ] and tho villag(*s 
of Cit'Sow, Pawoleze, Uybno. and 8tary Lysiec [all west 
of or on tho same river J 

Our isavalry , giving immediate pursuit to ( ho trotroating 
enemy, reached tho River Liikwa [about eight miles 
iMdiind the enemy first linoi. 

During tho course of the day 121 officers and 7,000 
rank and file were taken prisoners; 48 guns (including 
12 heavy guns) and numerous maehino-guns were also 
captured. 

On July 10 tho following report was g;ivoii 
out : 

Dtrrotion of Dohna.— Yesterday the troops of 
(len. Koniiloff continued the offensive in tht' r<*gion west 
of Stanislau. Tho Austro -(Jormans offered an energetic 
resistance, launching dcsyjerato couater-attaeks. 

Fighting of a most stubborn and sanguinary ehuracter 
took place on tho roads leading to Halicz in the vicinity 
of tho villages of Hneiska, Pacykow and Pawelcze. In 
tho streets of the last-named village hand-to-hand 
fighting occurred, whicdi ended in the complete defeat of 
the enemy. 

Towards evening our troops reached the River Luko- 
wiea, after wo hml oeeupied the viMagos ot VViktorow, 
Majdan, Huciska anti Pacykow. The enemy retreated 
towards the River Lomnica. 

In yesterday’s fighting we captured more t^ian 1,000 
Austro -dennan prisoners, throe field guns, and a large 
quantity of trench engines, inaehino-guns and engineering 
and war material. 

The gallant conduct of our troops was beyond praise 
and the tifficors were everywhere in the forefront. 
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ii'; tho rosult of the two offcusivo west i>I' 

Si uc f)n)ko throuuh lh»* ouciiiy’s poKilio;i>< oii n, 

fn>nt of Toilfs lo ti (U'ptli ot i to 10 vorst'4 [lilioul 
llirt'o to .sov(^u inilo'-i.J 

Next (lay (loiioml Tcliorfmi.s()ft‘’.s corps, 
which had acdiicvcd thc'so n'lnarkablc sitcccssi's, 
crt>sK(*d the Ijoinriicji and advanced sliglitly 
on its I(‘ft flank (llohnrodc/.any-Solotwina) 
capturing aiiotht^r 2,000 prisoiuTs and 30 guns, 
bringing u[) t.ho toto.l to 10,000 prisoners and 
80 guns. 

On a wide front Ocncral Korn il off’s army was 
now going foiward soutli of the I)ni(^stcr. The 
Kussians w(*ro retracing their steps taken in 
tli(‘ i(‘trent of ltH5, when Oc'neral von Linsin 
gj'n’s cavaliy swe|)t forward across the country 
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sdiith ()l tli(' Dniester to Huliez, aiul (hereby 
t iinieil (lie innin Russian front nortli of the river. 
In tliiee ilnys the Kiissians hiul gone forward 
15 iniii s west ol Stanislnn ; they liad at two 
points crossed the Loinniea, liad fhken Halioz, ts. 
wlneli the enemy laid retired, and were pushing 
on westward along the road to Dolina and Sliy. 
The eouutry before them was less adapted to 
ilefenco (lian that north of the Dniester, where 
the deep.cut channels of the tributaries flowing 


r%ouih to that river wore a formidable obstacle 
to an advancing army. 

Halicz, by reason of its bridgehead position, 
was a place of the first sti’ategic importance, 
and both combatants had made strenuous 
efforts for its capture since the war began. 
(General Brusiloff reached the river bank op- 
posite the town in the summer of 191G, and 
seemed about to take it, when the Rumanian 
campaign, which had just begun, diverted 
Russian efforts elsewhere. 

'Jlio remarkable suc(;ess of General Ixorniloffs 
movement had Inought a tardy recognition of 
llie \’alue of the Halicz-Dolina direction. A 
nf‘ighbouring corps was added to his right 
flank and remfoiccancnts hurried up. But they 
came too late to do much good. The t\to 
hanking c(jips cm tlie right and left of Ceneral 
TchiM’cmisoff advanced very slowly owing to 
Ihe difficulties of the terrain, hut his troops 
continued their ])rogress, and during the nigld 
of July 11-12 they forced their way into 
Kaliisz. Here, as at Koniuchy, seenc^s of 
de})auehery were enacted, and th(^ drunken 
soldiery eoiumiltod nameless aets of violence. 
A Cossack cavalry rogimeiit canu' up in time 
to repulse a (lernian count or-at tack. 

The T'hnes Ptdrograd c(.)iTespondent was in 
Kalusz on thi3 jiiorning after its capture, lit* 
wrote : 

Oil all siilu.s then* was (‘viikiu'o of Iho prouipitalo 
of the Hoadquartors of tliu I’liircl Anst riaii Army, sitiiati^d 
in the suburbs on tbf‘ bank.s of t>ho T.ouiuit a. flen. von 
'Pers'/.t yaiisky uviili'iilly uoiisiduivd him.^olf safu Iroin 
at lark. 

During tho day wu strungthoniMl and uxtundtMl our 
po<^i(ion on iho west bunk of the homnica in preparation 
for tliu arrivni of llin onomy’s reserves. 'Phal evening 
heavy rain bt'gau, ni'oes.sit uting tbi' susj^i'tision ol tin* 
advanee. M ho l.,omniea was transformed into a boilins.' 
torrent and all tliii bridges were swept away. M'hu 
tleririans broiiglit up six ball erics and shelled our eom- 
inuiiiealions. but the following day our gnus sileneed 
them ami covuretl our positions aeros.s the riv<>r. Ttain 
i-ontiriuiiig, it hocamc neeessnry to wil.hdrjiw the bulk of 
our forces, a move wliieli was safely carried out on thi' 
night of July ir>. 

Meanwhile wo have extended our lines in tlie valley 
of th(' Lomniea, which will be useful for tho event mil 
resumption of the offensive. Onr pre.seiit line inelud(‘s 
tlie whole of the Lomniea from the Dniester to it.s 
sources, .so t hat tho enemy is confined to the hills. 

According to the statements of prisoners tlie em nix 
has iransfcrred hitlier the Jager llosorve Division from 
Vilna, the remnants of the German ITAh Jleserve Division 
from Br/.e'/.any, and the Austrian ."ith Division from the 
(kirpathians. Luring our attacks on July 8, 9* and 10 
the Austrian l.lth Division lo^^l 80 per cent., tlu; German 
S.lrd Division 40 per oent., ami the Au.strian lOtli 
Division 5tl per cent., and the Austrian 36th Division lost 
30 per cent., while the Austrian 2nd Cavalry Division 
lost little. The enemy had altogether 44 battalions with 

32.000 hayom'ts, of which they lost over 16,000. ineluding 

12.000 prisoners. Our losses are about one-third. \Ve 
havi* taken over 100 guns. 
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Our further successes will depend on the moasuivs that 
may bo taken to restore a proper spirit of subordination 
among tho men at tho front and the reserves. 'I’his 
question is bound up with tho whole politic^al situation ot 
Ii\issia. The Army lias done better than was expected, 
but the present committee ayslem has failed. 

The warning noto struck in the concluding 
paragraph was to be almost iinrnodiately 
justified by events. Tho next Russian coin- 
muniqud stated : 

AVest of ITaliez the detaelunents oeeupying the vilhi!/i‘ 
of Bludniki ndired, whereupon tho enemy, profiting by 
this movement, oeeupied the phuio. Tho effort to win 
back this village was unsuccessful. 

According to supplementary reports niecived, on 
July ,17 about 7 o’clock in tie* evening, when the enemy 
took the olfenaive and seizecl the height to the south of 
tho village of Nowiea (south of Kalusz), one of our regi- 
ments began to h*uve. 

Maj.-Gen. I’rinco Gagarin, commanding the (^ineasian 
Mative Horse Division, seeing the critical situation, at 
once moved forward a battalion of the Ukhnoll Regi- 
merit, yrlaeing him.self at its bead and dis})osing three of 
his rogimontft — the Dagliestanians on the right, the 
I’ireassinn*-’ and the Kabaivlians on tho left. With a 
Inrious onslaught tho llkhnolf Regiment and tho hors<*- 
nieri rushed forward, bearing aUo with them tin* Kusviaii 
regiment which liad retired. 

'Phe g<*iu*ra.l onslaught soon ehauged tho situation in 
our favour. 'Phe ad\'a!ieing enemy fled in tlisorderly 
fashion, a.nd our former position was rcstor<‘d. The 
brilliant work of the artillery of this comrnaiul con- 
tributed deeisiv('ly to the success. 

All unknown to the bi'avo “ Kornilovtsy ” 
(volunteers who boro th(^ tunne of their leader 
on their sleeves) »uid the “shock battalions,” 
who had won victory west of 8tanislau, a 
drt'nd catastrttfrhe was being enacted in (Jeneral 
Krrlelli’s Army. It was not altogether un- 
expected. In the following laconic sentences 
the Russian Hcad<piai*tors Staff lecordcd tho 
defection of its troops : 

Nokth JOast Gai.kua. -After strong artillery prepara- 
tion, tho oriemy pcrsisteiif ly attacked our di'tachment s 
on tho ricuiaki-Harhnzow front [on both sides of the 
headwaters of the S<Teth and 20 miles south of Rro«ly]. 
At first all those attacks were ropcllod. 

At 10 o’clock, July 10, the G07tli Ariyiu)il R<‘ginienl, 
situated between Ratkow and .Maiiajow (in tin* sanu* 
nigion), loft their treiielios voluntarily and retired, with 
tho result that the iieighbouring units Inid to retir** also. 
'Phis gave the enemy tlie opportunity for dovolojiing his 
siKseess. 

Our failure is explained to a eonsidorablo degree hy the 
fact that under tho intlucnee of the extremists (Bol- 
sheviks) several detachments, liaviiig receivihl the 
command to support the attacked d«Jtachments, held 
meetings and disenssed tho advisability of obeying the 
order, whereupon somo of tho regiments refu^od tt> obey 
the military command. The <*il<jrts of the commanders 
and committees to aroustj the men to tho fulfilment of 
the commands were fruitless. 

A vivid account of tlio retreat as he saw it 
was sent by The Times Potrograd correspondent. 
Telegraphing from Headquarters South- 
Western Front (July 26), he wrote ; 

From tho words of an ofTicer captured near Brzezan\ 
a fortnight ago wo understood that tho Gormans wore 


jireparing an arlfid stroke in conjunction with their 
agents in IVtrograd and in our Armies. “ You will 
that your troops will run away when the time eonu*'-, 
and we shall have a walk over,” he deehiri'd. 

Events have fully home out this prophecy. Lntin 
and his crow have well earned tlu*ir pay. I'he (list urbaiu < n 
in J’etrograd. organized on the iGth inst., were ol)vioii>l\ 
directed from Uerliii so as to coincide with the German 
plan. Tho thunderbolt fell almost on tlie day wli(*ii the 
high command on this front changed liuiids, and the 
harvest in Eastern Galicia and Bukovina had almost 
been gathered. 
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A wlu)le <lay Ix'fore tbe n»*vvs of the crisis in IN-irograd 
reached us, Lenin’s agents wt'ie acquainted with it 
through traitors in tlus wireless servi(‘(‘. Tlu'y spread 
a report among the troops that tin* Bol»^lic\’iks were in 
control of the Govi'rnment, and that the war was at an 
end. 'Phe exj'ciition of th(' G(‘rman plan boeamo rkiieu- 
lously ea-> . 

'Phe enemy entered at our most soiidtive jioint iu*ar 
Zborow, in tho direel ion of 'Premhowla. The wedge 
thus driven in would sever the 'Pamopol-Buezaez railway 
and the highways, disuniting the Eleventh and Seventh 
Armies and exposing the right llank of the latter to 
serious peril. 

Our line was opened on the morning of the IDtli inst. 
a' Zwyzen, north of Zborow. The Oth Greiuulier 
Division deserted wholesiili*, and tl(*d. On the ISth 
Oeuoral Bnisilot'f, who liad come to 'Parnopol. sununoned 
General Kornilolf and ordered him to faki* over tlie 
eoiimiuiid from General Gut or. 'Phe niptun* wa-. 
re[»resonteil to ho a slight affair, as wo had eiglil divisions 
in re.Mirvo 'Phe Stalfs of tho m'ighhonring Armies wen* 
h*ft in the dark. Gi'iu'ral KornilolT, howo\ er, realized 
that the danger was great. But la* had to go to Stanislao 
ill order to tran.'^h'r his eomiiiaiid of the Eighth Army to 
G»‘n<‘ral 'rehemmisoff. .Much precious time had to be 
WH'-ited ill journe\ «. 

Having rejoined tbe British Armoured Car H(*ad- 
quai’ters on the 17th inst., I lelt again for Stanislau 
on the afternoon of the 20th inst. Nothing was then 
known of the rupturo of the front at a point only 2.') 
miles distant on tho previous morning, and the fii-'^t 
report of it reached Gornmander Loeker-Lampson late 
oil the 20th. At Stani-^Iau rumours began to eireiilale 
during the afternoon of the 22iid that 'J'arnopol wa- iii 
danger, but notbing positive was known at the StulY. 

(TCiieral 'reheremisoff assumed eomniuiid ot theEichtb 
.Army tliat morning. 1 saw him at noon. He wa." 
distpiieled by the dt?feetioiis among his own men, but 
said not a word of the rupture in the front of llio 
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KIcvonth Army. On the morning of tho 23rd the Stait 
had information tliai ioft no doubt as to tlie magui- 
tiido of tho catastrophe. 

My first thought was to n’join tho British section, 
whoso position was extremely poriloiis. Abandoning 
all impodirnemta, I jiin 4 )ed into tho first car going to 
Buezaez in the hope of meeting tho British contingent 
as it fell back through J*odhajee. 

At Ibiezaez I came across our transport ami Colonel 
Valentine * of tho British Air Service. From them I 
lieard the full story of tho disaster. The olhcers had 
safely removed the aeroplanes and tho aeronautical 
stoics from tho zone of tin* Blov'tmth Army under the 
full blast of the Kussian panic. 

\V(? wore destined to witness some strange scenes 
on tlu! road froin Uuezaez eastward, although the 
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enemy was still 30 miles distant. man on a white 
horso dashed through tho tovNMi yelling: “ (ierma.n 
cavalry aro hehiiul, savi* yourselves.” lie was after- 
wards arrosteil, and proved to bo a Clerman spy. In- 
describable confusion ensued. A multitude of deserters 
ami transport, ears, lorries, and ambulances headed 
I'aslwanl at top specjl. The; roadvv'ay was littered with 
impedimenta. Through this inferno, through burning 
dtist, and under a scorching sim, we literally fought our 
way, using our sticks a-ml lists, and brandishing revolvers 
at the deserters who repeatt'dly tried to storm our ears, 
until we had got ah(*ad of tlie rout. Then placing our 
lorries aeross (ho road we dammojl tho tide of panic. 

fjcaving Buezaez at fi p.m., we reaelied Proskurow 
in R-ussiaonly at 8 o’clock the following morning. 

M. r^tmibitoh toh'graphod from Kaineiiets- 
Podolsk oti tho ovening of July 21 f.o th«* 
RusskoE Sloi^o a harrowing (alo of distister ; 

livery hour there eonu's more ainl more alarniiiig news 
frtuu the field of battle. 

The retirement of our troops yesterday in the direction 
of Tarnopol was like a panic-stricken flight, 

♦ Lieut.. Colonel James Valentine, K.F.C., D.S.O., 
died soon afterwards in Kieff of heart failure, brought 
on by the Inxrdships he had endured during tho retreat. 
He was only 2t) wars old. He had been one of tho fore- 
most competitors in aviation contests in Kngland, and 
)»ad sm veil in France. For tho best part of a year ho had 
been in Russia, in eharue of instruetioii in British aero- 
plaiK^s. For his signal gallantry during tho Retreat he 
was recommended by Ceneral Konuloff for the Order of 
St. Oooru'c. 


The catastrophe took place so unexpectedly that a man 
had to be made of iron not to lose his head through all 
the hellish madness and confusion wliich had boon created 
in the army by a treacherous and venal mob of rascals 
and traitors, tuniing units that were once tho be.st into 
crowds of revolted slaves, flying like sparrows at the first 
round of the enemy’s guns. Lot tho Russian public know 
to what an appalling pass tho Leninites have brought 
the Russian Army by their heinous agitation, and it will 
quickly say the word of power. 

i have only just heard from the most certain source 
particulars of tho catastrophe. Only a short time ago 1 
witnosstjd the olomeutal enthusiasm with which the 
revolutionary troops hurled themselves against the 
dcfonce.s of tho enemy, throwing every obstacle from 
their path. And there are no words to express tho 
feeling of immense gladness that filled us then. We all, 
journalists and generals, otlicors and soldiers, doctors and 
dressers, in a word, all tho representatives of the St.att and 
organizing forces of the anny, as we looked at tho 
hurricane attack on the Brzczauy heights, congratulated 
one another with tears in our eyes on the marvellous 
resurrection of tho restored Russian Army. 

Alas ! tho sweet dream was shortlivefl. Tho first 
impulse over, the best and most honourable fighters for 
freedom laid low by tho bullets and shells of the enemy, 
ami tho hydra of confusion, work of German hirelings—- 
Bolsheviks and mere good-for-nothings keejniig com- 
pany with t hem — raised its hea<l anew. Fiithusiasm for 
victory tiiniod out to bo too lit lie by its«df. Absence of 
discipline and, consequently, of .‘^temliness ma«le us give 
back to tho enemy almo.st without a fight all that had been 
won by whole thousands of fallen heroes. . . . 'I’lio pierc- 
iiuj of our front was causetl l.>y sheer treachery of whole 
units of troops on tho one iiand, and, on the other hand, 
the abseuoo of disci]>lino ami steadiness in the present 
army. It is now (‘stablislu'd that the piercing of the lines 
at Zwyzoii, between the Graberk and Screth, dovelojie<l 
in tho course of a day into a great catastrophe, was carried 
out by tho Germans witli most inadequate and piircily 
local forces, without the help of tho great reservo.s 
stationed near Brzezany. The Germans, it is evident 
only intended to make a big demonstration with tho 
inleiition of diverting onr forces frotn tho Stanisluu front. 
Rut when units of the fith Grenadi(?r Division, which was 
m»l long before in a state of revolt after it had b('en 
brought up to strength with men from Petrograd, 
treacherously loft their po.sitions and went, away, the 
Germans rushe«l in without opposition through the broaeh 
that had been marie and br‘gan to advance doi'p into unr 

positions. 

Tho line had been pierced on a emnparatively small 
.section and tho harm done might have been retrieved by 
steadimws and discipline on the part of tho trooivs. The 
high command at once gave orders to movo perfectly 
ad<*quate forces to the plaen whore the breach had been 
made, willi the design of getting the Germans, who, it 
appinirs, were rushing forward, in a vice and to cut them 
off from retreat on two sides. But then it was that took 
place that horribk^ thing tliat has now been given in the 
army the name of ” Meeting strategy.” Tho majority 
of the troops ordered to the breach either did not leave 
their quarti'rs or began to assemble meetings to decide 
the question whether they should go to the positions 
indicated or not by means of voting. Two regiments, 
who hod been given a more responsible task than others, 
considered tho qu(\stion until late at night, and the men, 
not being able to come to a decision, separat ed. During 
this time the Germans, not encountering any serious 
resistance, penetrated 12 versts [8 miles] to tho rear of 
our linos, began to capture batteries and a number of 
prisoners, and to outflank Jezierna, the headquarters of 
the Staff. 

In the evening of this unhappy day panic began to 
spread in the army, deliberately encouraged by cortaic 
suspicious characters, Bolsheviks in uniform, who flooded 
the army in the days of th© Revolution. Tho rumour 
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was circulated that the Germans had pierced our front 
at two points and t-hat the way of retreat to Tamopol 
was cut off. One after the other the divisions sent to 
encounter the Germans refused to attack, or, on tlie first 
encounter with the enemy, began to desert without any 
senso of responsibility, breaking up in disorder, creating 
groat uproar and confusion. The cavalry an<l artillery 
alone rose to the height of their duty and with the 
greatest steadfastness supported the few heroic units of 
infantry who covered the retreat,. Yesterday one valiant 
Cossack regiment saved the position in an exceptional 
way, and, in horse and foot formation, repelled all the 
violent attacks of the (Jerinans. 

Yesterday at 10 in the evening the breach in the lines 
was alroafly 30 versts [20 miles] in hmgth, from the banks 
of the Qraberk to the region soutli of Zborow. Our 
units by this time had rot roatod to the positions of last 
year, Gliadki- Wore bio wka. In the course of adaytho 
enemy had penetrated 25 versts [17 miles] into the rear, 
inflicting on us immense loss. Commanders of units, 
olTicors and army cornmittoos made desperate ollorts to 
bring tho units who had forgotten their duty to their 
senses, and to stop those who were fleeing. Military 
eomtnissioners of the army and the front camo post' 
hasto to tho scone of tho catastrophe with tho same 
purpose. 

Tho only hope is in the firmimss of (Jencral Korniloff. 

In a second dispatch, telegraphed two hours 
later, tlio correspondent continued his account 
of tlio rout : 

The GorinaJi light atid heavy artillery is bombarding 
Tarnopol. There is uriiinaginablo panic in the town. 
Tho wlkole uiglit the organi/atious .stationed there have 
l)een evacuating the place. 'Trains ar<‘ leaving over- 
flowing with pa-isengers — persons serving in the Red 
Cro.ss, members of the Zein.stvo Union, and of various 
publie and military organizations. Most peojMo are 
flocMiig on foot or in eart.s. 

Tho roireat of our army eontinnes with tho same 
rapidity. Immense bands of deserters are bnuiking into 
shops and private houses in the t<»wti-- ami villages. Tho 
misery caused by the retreat is colossal. 


Units, faithful to their duty to the Fatherland, nro 
performing miraele,s of valour, trying to withstand the 
pressure of the enemy and to giv'e our infantry tho chance 
of succossfnlly getting away from it. A few traitorous 
units have given themselves up as prisoners to the enemy. 
There only remain 200 men of the traitorous 0th Grena- 
dier Uividou. 'The ro.st have either given themselves up 
as prisoners or deserted, spreading panic whore they go. 

The following telegram appt^arod iii the 
Rasskoe Slovo of the same date : 

Active Army, July 8 (21).— To-day two regiments 
were dist)andetl at night. An armed force was employed 
ill tho work of disbanding. 'The revolted regiments, 
which wt‘ro in reserve, wero surrounded by Cossack.s and 
two batteries. When it finally boearao clear that the 
regiments wouhl not voluntarily give up their arms and 
their |<‘ader.s, they were told to sottl'i the cpiestion in tho 
space of throt? buglo-calTs. The first was ])layed, then 
tho seeond, th(Mi the third. After this Kalinin, Com- 
missary of tho Front, gave tho order to open artillery fire 
oil the iiisiiberdiiiate regiments. About a hundred 
projectiles were firod. Tho tiring did its work and the 
regiments laid down tlieir arms. 

Evidence of ilio indLsciplino of the army 
was given in tho candid olhcial bulletins of 
July 22 and 23, tho latter dealing with the 
northern move : 

July 0 (22). — Our troops, having manifested absolute 
disobedionco to the commanders, continued to retreat 
to tho River Serotb, part giving tbera.selvcs up us 
prisom‘rs. Only tho ITi.ith infantry division in tho district 
of Dol/.anka- Doinaniorie/., and tlio annoiireil cars which 
fired on tho Gorman (Rivalry on tho 'Tarnopol road, put 
up any opposition to (he enemy. With immense 
sup(‘riority in foroos and f(‘elniiqne on our side in tho 
sections attacked the r(‘tn‘at continued almost without 
a bro ik. Tins wa-. tlno to the absoliito iuslabilily of 
our troops and discussions as to wlu'lher to obey or not 
to obey unl(‘rs of eoininandcrs, and to tho criminal 
propaganda of tho Bolsheviks. 



RUSSIAN SOLDIERS IN RETREAT— AT KOZOWA, JULY 21, 
Heading for Podhajoe two days before the arrival of the enemy. 
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July 10 (2*1). hi th(‘ Vi’iui din'ction. cm tin? sou icm 
K rc\V)i-S'‘VVorriM’. <uir troo[is attacked tin* c'licuiiy mid 
oc(U[)i«d pait ()l his posit iems ju tin- Cari-lio^jjiisiir, 
pKuriti^' the euciuy’s po'.ilioMs for three verst.s and 
luloti- more than J.OOO Ueimaiis pnsemer. On tin* 
de\ rlopirKTil f*t a flirt h<T hueeess the' unsteadiness and 
iiioral \\eaknc*-s of a few units hei..-an to he rcinarki*d. 
'I'Jie \:ili!iiit hehaviour of (lie ollieers, who perished in 
m-e.if uumlM'i s ill t lie pei toriuanec' of thc‘ir duty, is to l»c‘ 
noted 

'Ida* corn^spoiKlettU of llio Riissfcoe S/oro 
cstiihlislHHl t.})f fiU't tlijU. t.ho (Ji‘rinaus tbiid 
I IiiimiiriMis wen* aldji'-Uiriuf with insi^uificjuit 
forci's, atid t im.t tdn* jifoat tlis.islor was the work 
of only tA\ti floriiiJirt mid om- Austro- H iiii- 
^ft.rimi di\'isic»iis. 'rwc‘l\'«‘ divisicins w'on‘ 


from Taniopol was crowded with thousands of 
carriage’s and carts and motor-ctirs. moving 
westwanl in clouds of dust. Deserters pillaged 
the shops of the town. Officers were unable 
t<^ (tonserve order among the troops there and 
many kilhul themselves in des])air. "Parnopol 
was occupied by the enemy on July 22- A 
Battalion of Death, composed of cadets, reduced 
the rioting soldiers in Tarnopol to order, not hesi- 
tating to shoot th(’m when necessary, superin- 
tended tlu^ work of ev^aeiiation, and set lin’ to 
stores it was not possible to n'mov(\ After tlu' 
cadets had l(‘ft, soldiers Ix’gan a pogrom, wdiieli 
was stopped by shooting 14 of the men who 



DESERTERS. 

orderi’d to oppose t.liein, but the attempt wi’re caught red-handed. Fleeing bands of 

taih’d tbrougli the hehaviour of the soldiers. inaraudors sacked houses on their wav. 'riu’re 

An atf.empt to attack the enemy’s salii’ut were eases of families being bayoneted and 

irom thi’ flanks w’as made, but the troops did women and ehildren violated, 

not choose to obey ordc’rs. Use had to be A detailed report of tlic^ work done* by 

made ol maeliiip’-gun fire to restrain marauders British and Belgian armoured cars duriug tlie 

and di’scrters, who threat(>ned the hi^uses and retreat was telegray^hed (August 1) from thi* 

sho])s ot pi aeeful inhabitants. 'Phere was no Headquarters of the Seventh Army by The 

time for the evaeuatioii of Kozowa, an im- Potrograd correspondent. In the opinion 

portant strategical base for supplies of food of the Russian eommanders the allied coopera- 

and ammunition. It was oeenpii’d by tlie ti on had contributed greatly towards extricating 

Austrians on July 23. 'Plie Russians had left their armies from a plight that at first appeansl 

th(‘n‘ mori' than f>0(> railway wagons, a .sanitary to be hopeless. 

train, railway engines, and an immense ciuan- „ i r . t • i i 

. . ‘ (kunmamlcr Jjockor-Lainp.son, wuiose heudqimrtcrs 

tity of ammnujt’iou mui other st ores. The road \vcr« then at Kozowa, nc'ur Brzczany, learned on the 
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ovoniii;^ nf July 20 that Jr/icrna laid fnlhui. He was 
suruiuonod to tho Corps Stall and ask<*d to witlniraw 
tlio vvliolo of his foroo from tlicir position- and hold thn 
rifiht flank. 'I’ho enemy had ad\ jinet'd, forming a salient . 
and the Staff hoptMl to b(' ahl(' to attack along the line 
Ivuropatniki-Tanrow Je/iermi., and to use our cars to 
turn t hem hai-k. 

All our armoured ca?s were <-ollecled at Ko 7 ,t>\\a 
that night, aind none of us had any .'-leep, a,s wt‘ w<*re sent 
early next day to he attached to a Cossack regiment, 
'rhriaj sqiuulrons of our cars, op(‘j-ating together, were 
spread fanwise across the. front from Kuropatniki to the 
'rjirnopol road. Kuniours had already sj»rea.d that the 
Russians were deserting their tnau-hes and flei‘inLr. 
<iud eertaiidy their mural was haul on our airrival. \V«; 
reported onrs(‘lv<‘s to tln' 1 1.eaid(|uairt('rs of a. Cossaick 
«li vision, but nobody tlan-ai could give any <h‘laii!«Ml 
instructions. The cor))s commander believed thait our 
force might ke.(']> flu* iidainlrv from running awaiy. 


An e\a<-tly simihir .'taite ut alfaiirs o^auirnMl with the 
father sipuidrons, which ch(‘ekeil the .\ustrians amd 
managi'd to ke«‘p the aidvaineing infant ly btuk nrili! 
their airtillery arrived, reiuhnijig further resis,taaa<e im- 
possible. 1 lui Ru^siiiTl retl'f'alt beetliui' it rtuit . /iiiii 
though wt‘ went into action tiitu' aind aaeiim during the 
daiy. the effect produced wa- only loeail. pu.nie ensued 
at IvozoWii.. l‘]vervbofly ran ai\\a>. \\»> did our be-i 

to stop the ruuiiways. 

.Ml our ston*' wen* removed the followiui: iiiglit. 
The en«*iny began shelling Kozowai. some ot our men 
wen* wound»*d by shrapnel, and the Staiff onlercii us to 
ret in*. Creat craters filled the road from Ko/.owa to 
Kr/.ywe, im|)eding tin* n‘freat to l.’odhajee, where we 
iirnved saifel\'. 'The only n'giment that did good work 
that flay was one of the Kinlaml Division. The cars 
•fl 1*: 

tired oxer .‘I (M)tt rounds. 

By the f‘\'ening of the 22nd our force was traii'terred 



TARNOPOL. 

(Occupied by the Fnemy July 22. 


Lieutenant (■ommander Smiles took tin* right-hand 
sector mirth fif the 'rarno])ol roafl ami dashed aln*afl 
through tin* village's of Ilalenkoxv and Olesiii (due north 
of Kozowa) very successfully, 'hhe cars out di.stanccfl 
f hfi Russian infantry by many hundred yarils. The cars 
under his command got within close range of the ail- 
vamring (Jermans find Austrians. They dela>efl the 
a Ivaiicf) for .several hours, fighting incessantly, then 
fell back as the German ami Austrian artillery fame up. 

'riie Ru.ssians remained in their tronehes as long as 
the arrnonrcfl ears stayt'd with them, hut as the Austrians 
advancffl and the (iermans were crying fuit ** llnrrali ! ” 
llm Russians fif their own aceortl flung down their rifles 
ii.’ul ran ff>r tlunr lives. Dc'spite Uiis shocking df*feelifiii 
we attempted to keep the enemy back in orflf*r tfi stem 
the retreat, but it was impossible. We had to give way, 
ami the fleeing Russians crowtled our cars, breaking 
them down, so that we lost three, which we luul to 
ahamlon. 


l<» an aerodrome some milo.s from Hoflhajee on the rood 
if> Monasterzyska. 'Phe dfx-tor and thf* Knglish riur.se-, 
who hafl been doing splendid work in the ho.spitnl at. 
I’oflhajee. left with our etiliimn. 

The same day the Stall of the corps to which onr 
force was attaelu'd had hf'eu transferrcfl to Riidokernica 
a few miles f'asl. of INidhajcf*. We were firdereil ft) 
reconnoitre ami destroy any remaiiimg stores. Dm* 
heavy ear reaf?hf?tl Teliac/.f* witlumt .sighting the enemx. 
ft fouml that the* stort's had been df'stroycfl by Kus.sian 
gunners. Kozowa xvas burning, but xxuis ap])areutlx 
iiiuH’cupied. The Austrian advance was iueredihly slou , 
iiiid hfilh these places, within n few miles of the enemy’s 
original lines, wi>re still umieetipif'fl on .Inly 22. 
Other ear- Wf*nt north along the rfiad tfi Krzywt*, als(* 
without meeting the ein'iny. 'I'hf'rf* had been a flelax 
near INalhajei* by a shocking jianic among the 
troop*' ami transpfirt. On the afternoon of tlu* 
22nfl our transpfirt eolimiu ami damaged ears 
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pn>c«'(;fl«'(| south to llucziu'Z, which wus also in a state 
of piiruc. 

'I'lu* rif'Vl, <lay our cars wenr transferred to another 
c(M'ps to tho same arniy and orden'd to operate 

aloim tl»e |{ue7.aez-'l’arm)pol roa<t. A s('elion went into 
action with four ears, d’he situation was desperate, 
d’hen- w( 0 (‘ ;^'aps in the front corps cause<l hy the 

flight of w'holc divisions, d’he corps comiiiander had no 
inforiiiiit ion of the whereabouts of the (uieiny or of his 
own troop'.. t)ur cars wen* aiiletft^ivo him invaluablo 
mfornialnm, and b(*sid(vs they k<'pt the enemy at bay, 
'I’lu* hot Ic'-t fi}.rhtinj,' occurred at t lie Mllaucs of l'antali»*ha 
and l)iirn.chou' about 10 miles west of 'rrembowla. 
At Darachow we ambushed fh(' enemy in the houses 
iiiid <-ourl yards, destrovimj; tliem wholesale, l.turiny 
that niirlit, thanks to I lie re.-pite which we ha<l been 
able to afford tlumi. lh(' Uus-iuns rallu'd. entrfmehed 
I hetn-^elves. a,nd (*ven drove out tlu* imc'iny fr(»m some 
ot their [xi-it iori'-. 

On the 21th our ears iipi-niled on the high road from 
Daraehow to Ituczae/.. At 4 o’clock that inorniny tin* 
•oi'ps commander summoiK'd (kmimander laicker- 


Lampson to the vil 


of ba.slvOWX'C and told him that 


two divisions had bolted, leaving a gap of 15 miles north 
of laiskowee as far as 'rrembowla. Our cars wore eii- 
trii-sted with the task of protecting this huge .space. 

Working along the road between Ohmielow and 
Darachow, they did great (‘xecution among the advancing 
infantry, mainly Austrians, bieutenant-Commander 
Sniik's eam(‘ up later with two ears which had been 
repaircil, tkmimander Locker- Lamiison himself went 
into action. One of our ollieers sjiotted an Auslrian 
standing on a knoll, drove his ear in that direction, and 
came plump into a largo force of the enemy at a range 
of 50 yards. 0|)ening fire, he mowed them donm and 
got out safe. d’lie ears eventually left Ohmielow 
owing to severe shell fire. 'The enemy did not venture 
to make a direct attack on (’limielow, hut, making 
a dottnir over fltdds where tlu‘ ears were unable to 
operate, tried to surround the village, d’he attempt 
was Ulisiieeessful. 

Our 4-ars w<‘re invineihle on tho road, and fought a 
serii's of rearguard actions the whol<‘ of the rest of tho 
day, fre<piently imd<‘r a fiover lire from the enemy’.s 
liehl guns. Oiu' 4'ar had its engine eoinplelely blown 
out by a dins*! hit and hail to he ahamloiusl. ’I'he erew 



m.. , A “BATTALION OF DEATH.*’ 

f/ie ifrah.'uZ' Zl act,"'!, Tn lh'‘ ratuutc, r„ Jrom 

JamjhlJor three ,la,je icitfajut Joo,l loJn„ half th, Ir Z'T"‘ 

aj the reecrrrr at the Jr,,,, * reJit a,„l rrfiH. Jlut none 

Tie i I . T ■4- N. meieh. mnda m the force, roan, I 

lie ha, I fought oath the utmoat gallautry at Breezany. ' 
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A LOYAL RUSSIAN SOLDIHR STOPPING DESERTERS. 


romovoil I h<' trims a.ml inji.l<‘njil ami witlidriMV' in \ . 
Anotlior cur was struck liy a shell which siuashoil a 
(»la.t(', w'mmiiiiifr all the crew, iiichuiiuti Suh- Licutciuuit 
Wiilhicu. J)rivcr Swan, althonuh luully woundcil, drove 
the ear out oi action. .\uotlier i-ar t^ot on lire, 
hut Wits safely removed. .\ <*ar with ( 'ommamlm 
Loekei'-Laiupson had its <l,\nanio damaged hy a 
spimti*'. Al! the ‘^(|ua.drons n'-fonoed that evenin^* 
at Hue/.ae/. 

'rile whole of the Joth wa-' patiol work within 

t he trianude Hue/.ai'/d'zort kow-'ld’eruhowla. 

On tla‘ 2lith, at the villa.jre ol Ivohyluvv'loki, hadl-way 
hetwi'i'ii (V.ortkovv an<l 'I'rendiowla, tlie eairs ^-ot into 
action for the first time with (icrman cavalry, which 
sdl iniinediately decamped. 

Some of our men vv’cre for I’O hours in their scads in 
llx' armoured ears. 'The eorp>. eaunmander saiid vvt* lianl 
Liiveii him a resjaite of -1 hours |»y filling; ai pip which 
• dherwise vv'cnild have enailileal t la* (Micniy’s eaivadry, 
motor'--, and mounted infantry a <*hanee to cut our line 
of retreat. 'Die ext raiordinary feature ailund the-*- 
operations was I hail th<* Hritish armoured eair divi'-ion 
practically held up the Oermains on the wIioU' army 
front, 'Phis ('Xjiloit wars rmulered possible by exeelleid 
judi'ment in .selecfinj.: sueli ai spleialial roaid foroperidimi^ 
a" the hi^diway between Jbie/aez and 'raiTioptai. Oui- 
ears wer<‘ ri‘peat(>dly under artillery fire ad a ranee not 
(vxeoedin^ 2, (KM) yards. 

On .July 27 Licul .•(Commander Smiles with two held 
aiud oni' liiMivy ears hehl llu- Omnuin a-aivairy lor a 
eonsidrraxble time on tlw' 'rrembowla roaid, north of 
llusiatyii. 'Phe villap* of Shivkovv’ee had to be a*vacu- 
aited at 4 p.m., ami nair^iinird actions vv’cre foufilit bv 
our armoured eairs, |>ermillin^ ihf' infantry to n-fir«. 
An alarm eonijiclled a further retirement durinjLC 1 he nielli . 
wherein one ear was lost. On the 28lh <-onlinuoii- 
ivarfjuard actions by Smiles were fouyht by the -ame 
squadron alont; the road to Suehadol from early inorninp 
till 2.30 p.m. In llusiatyn (he Hu.s-.ian infantrv liad 
thrown down Iheir rifles arnl machine-jiuns, and ai pro 
voeiifeur who had sjm'aul panic had betm killed and 
erueifia'd. Ity 3 o’clock aill the troops had eros.sed tla* 
river Zbriiez, and our ears were the last thinp; on 
wlieels to eros.s. Five minute.s latm- tlie briilp^ vvni- 
blown up, and 1.^ rniniittis later some Oerman eavalrv 
reached the bridj^e hv'^ another route. Soldiers nnd 


vilhipTs on fhis side of i h** llusiatyn cheered the 
armoured ears as they wmat ])ai-:t. 

'Phe 21)1 h was a day of rest lor the curs ais Ihe enemy 
(laid not erosseil th(‘ river. l’illa}.,on;j: went on. 'Phree 
ot our oflieers adtaekeil with their fists 300 jiillapers and 
piif fhein to fliirlit. Some (Jerman prisoners who had 
Irmmi brought to our ba-<‘ got into eunver ait ion wuth one 
of our men. Onc' of them spoke Fnixlish. H(‘ stated 
thait. the British armoureal eails Hoenn'd to be everywhere 
along the front, and one day ailoni' had killeil ovau- (iOO. 

On the 30th Lieut .-(lommainder Wells-llood and liis 
call’s were continuously in action on the outskirts of 
llusiaxtyn. Very good work vvai- done by Sub- Lieutenant 
Ben-Jon in ai heavy armoured ear with a Ihreeqiounder 
gun. 'Phe enemy had mounted maxims on the ehureh 
surmounting ridge eaist ot Hu-ialyn, and in the aibsence 
of Kussian atrlillery these eouhl not be dislmlged. Our 
eaar ilestroyed tla* em]ila.eement s in Ihe b«-lfry aifter 
1.5 mimiti’s’ firing at a ili-tanee of 2.000 yards. Four 
limes eon-.eeut iv ely during the morning our ears wa-nt 
into aietion. 'Phe Jlu--.i;in divi-'onal eommamler was 
loiul in (heir prai.se. 'Phe besf lairgets so fai- secured in 
the wnir were obtained aigain-t t Jerman inbml ry «>n t his 
occasion. In the evening, using a l,.ewis gun, I’elty 
OOieer Bogersin one of Lieut .-(lomniamder \\'«dls-I loodV 
ears, brouglit. down an enemy aeroplane whi<h was 
snifiing our reserves. On the 3 1st Limit .-Commander 
Huston and his ears wm-e in ai-tion agaiiiist the enemy 
eoni iniiously throughout thi' day. Suli-Lieuta’inint 
Southam, who alreaidv had had one ear lilovvn up under 
him, look great risks, as opportunities for advancing 
against the iniemy vvM’re small in view of their heavy 
artillery, which had been brought u]) and was pounding 
the road. 

(hnierail Korniloff b«*fore leaving sent his thank,-; to 
Commander Locker- Lam ipson and rrossep to the men. 
Our easuaillies in w'oimded rcpri'sented 20 ])er cent, of 
the fighting force. 

15y tho 2r)tli •Tilly it lirtd Tioou made i^inxr 
tliiit tho ddViction of tht^ army was not coii- 
finod to tho Calioiaii front, but was ravaging 
of lior parts of thi^ Russian forci's. “ On tho 
Dvinsk front,” .stws f.Tiaf. day\s coinmuitiqu^. 
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OFFICERS HOLDING 

“ \vh()U‘ divisions without, jittiick l)y tin' enemy 
left their trenelu's. Some' s(‘etious refused to 
obey eumuiiwids.” 'I’he eeutnil front liad failed. 

Althoup;h, as ex|)l{iiu(‘d in (’hafiter 
Kerensky ha<l abolished th(‘ deatli penalty, 

( h'lieral Korniloff took the hi.w into his own 
hands, and s(‘nt the following t(‘l(‘^n*ani to army 
eoinnianders aaid eoiuinissioiKas : 

I con'titlfr tli(5 NoluaUirv rotn-ul of units from llirir 
p<»>.i(ions :i.s o((UL\'tvU'uf fo .iiul t n'jicluuy. 'I’horo- 

inro J cutc^oricnlly nujuiro all (‘omiiiaiidors in siich ea.se> 
.vhould, without hesitation, tinii llie liie of iiiaehiiie-giiii' 
and art illiTV ajiaiust t he t mil or . I take all respoiisibiJit > 
lor th<‘ victims on myself. Inaction ami liesitatiori on 
the |.>tirt of eommamhu's I shall eoiiiil »i,s mvde<‘t of <lu1v. 
ami sm-h olliicrs I shall at om-e (le|iri\ c ot t heireommaml 
ami commit to t rial. 


UP THE RETREAT. 

He also sent a telegram to the Provisioned 
flov'ernment stating the, position witli the 
utmost frankness, and insisted on the rieoessity 
of exceptional metisures, inehuling the death 
ptmalty, to restore ordt'r, “ otherwise the; whole 
responsibility will fall on l.hose who think th(\v 
can rule with words in these fields, wht^re 
rt'igu dt^atli tind confusion, treason, cowardice 
and selfishiK'ss.” General Bnisiloff, to whom 
the text of the telegram had l)eeu sent, sup- 
ported KornilolTV demand in an urgent iiu'ssage 
to the Government. The following day Korni- 
lofT receiv(‘d a reply from tiu* Provisional 
Gov<*rmnent p<*rmitt ing him to <unploy what • 
e\er men.us were necessary to d(‘e.l wit i thr 
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rrtstrtstrophe, aiul a formal nkaz, signed by 
Kerensky, by Efremoff, Minister of Justice, and 
by (ieiieral Yakubovitcli, restoring the death 
penalty in th(i army during the war was issued 
on July 25. Tn this nkaz the military crimes 
for which death was the penalty were set forth, 
>«id the composition of th(^ military-revolu- 
tionary courts to deal with tla^ most s(‘rious 
offt^nces was laid down. They worti to consist 
of three officers aiui throe soldiers cliosen by lot. 
The verdict was decided by a majority of 
voti’S ; if the voting w<»re equal tho vc*rdict 
^^'as to be in favour of the prisoner. 


Jn Rumania the forwai'<l moxenuMit began 
still lat(‘r, and at first, thanks to the ardour 
and the dash of the Rumanian Army, it yielded 
substantial results in captured positions, guns 
and prisoners ; biit soon, owing to thc^ defection 
of the Russians, the tide of battle turned in 
favour of the enemy, and some of the forecs 
under the command of the King and of ( leueral 
Slichorbacheff found themselves luMnmed in, 
and were extricated with great difliculty. 

The Austro-Oermaii aecounts of their “ vic- 
tory” in (lalicia and Rukovina affonh'd 
cheerful reading for the imetdightencd public 



BKiriSll ARMOURED CAR COVERING THE REMOVAL OF A BIG GUN. 


'rariio|)o1 fell on July 21, Stenislau was 
<‘\’a(*iiated on .Inly 25, Kolomea (rceeiilly 
(leiuM’al Koiniloffs headqiiartc'rs) on .Inly 27. 
Czeriiowic/.. the eapital of the Ihikoxina, had 
to be abauduii('>l a day or so lat<'r. (Jenenil 
Korniloff was marshalling his armies eastward, 
Kauiienic'c was pre])ar(‘d for exacuafion. Hut 
thanks to (Jeneral Kornilorf’s tirmmss and 
skill the Russian armies made' a stand t)!i the 
Zhrncz. The Cermaiis could not scenic a 
footing across the river. 

Between Ki*ewo and Smorg(^n the cential 
group of armies began its oifensivi^ on •Inly 20. 
'^Phey took some ])ositions and 1,000 jirisoners, 
then they declined to do any more fighting. 
Farther north, at Lake Narocz, the attempt 
to advance w’as ev'on less effeetive. The troops 
of the central and northern fronts were more 
subject to Rolshevdk influences than their 
comrades in the soutli. 


at home. (\)imtcr-attacks on the Russian 
flanks (at Zwyzyn, »)n tlu' upper- reaches rrf tlrr 
Dniester, and at \owica, south-east of Kalusz), 
w'liic'h had pi*cftrc(*({ hut had not caust*d I la* 
nrptnn' of th«‘ Russian tr-niit, were represent t‘d 
in the light of manifestations nt (lerrrran skill 
and sup(*i*ior x'alour. Tlrctrc(*torward, I la* 
<M)urs<* of the Ru.ssiati retr-t'at was p(*rsist(‘nt ly 
depicte<l as being a suc.cessiou of hard-w-ori 
battles. For the lir-s^ (irta^* irr histf)]*y an 
enemy’s war bulletins weri* magnifying tire 
eourage and valour- of a panicstiieken foe. 
'PIk' motiv(^ was r*asy to undci'stand. It was 
l(‘ss flattering to ajrpniise tlu* foe at his just 
valu(* : moreover, the (lermans did not want 
the Russians to think tliat their armies needed 
refonning, and then* was also an abiding hojie 
that by impressing them willi the idea that 
Rus.sian troops had fought well the* (‘over-t 
.scheme of a separate* peace on “ hoiiomable ” 
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SCENE DURING THE RUSSIAN RETREAT. 


kTnirt might be furthered. But while Gennaii 
military critics indulged in dithyi’auibics about 
the invincible prowess the Austro-Gcnnan 
forces in Galicia .and Bukovina and the stanch 
resistanci* offered to them by the llussians, 
the German General Staff prudently refrained 
from publishing the usual official summary of 
the operations, oi- from stating the number of 
prisonei*s taken. 

K vents in lk‘trograd, to which reference has 
been made above, had resumed a two-fold 
character, The Socialist surrender to Ukrainian 
demands for conifdeto autonomy had led to a 
serious (^abinot crisis. All the Cadet Ministers 
resigned (July lo). Meanwhile the Bolshtwiks, 
enraged by bulk*! ins of victory (the capture of 
Halicz and Kalusz), and unsatisfied by the 
nefarious propaganda of their agents at the 
front, liad planned an uprising in J’etrograd. 
The garrison was to seize the members of the 
Provisional (fovenimcnt; the Baltic Fleet was 
to come to Kronstadt, and acting in con- 
junction with the dLsaffei'tod seamen and 
soldiers of that fortress, to reinforce their 
accomplices in Pcti'ograd. Then, having taken 
possession of the capital and usurped the reins 
of power, they proposed under Lenin’s direc- 


tion to conclude peace. This plan was all 
but carried out. Although it failed, the 
Bolsheviks were able to bring about an irro- 
trievable disaster by misrepresenting the 
actual state of affairs to the ignorant soldiery. 

M. Kerensky, assuming the Premiership at 
the head of a temporary coalition, bestirred 
himself to clear up the misunderstanding. He 
openly accused the Bolshovilcs of dORspiring 
with Germany to betray the Russian Revolu- 
tion. A portion of the garrison desisted from 
their traitorous aid to the Bolsheviks. The 
Soviet had been thrown into abject fright. 
Its Jewish delegates and rej^orters cowered 
within the Tauris Palace. It was really the 
(yossacks — a mere handful — ^wlio saved them 
and the Government from capture and the 
city from the horrors of civil war. The move- 
ment began on July 16 and culminated next, 
day. Many hundreds were killed, including 
(Cossacks who had been ambushed by the 
Bolsheviks. M. Kerensky personally attended 
the funeral of the Cossacks. 

The public indignation against the Bolsheviks 
enabled the Government to arrest several of 
their leaders, including Stekloff, Kameneff and 
Trotzky. T..enin osteiLsibly disappeared. The 
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soldiers arrested Tchernoff and others. All 
these persons were, however, released soon 
afterwards. 

It is inteiesting to cite the proclamation 
iisued immediately after the outbreak by the 
Central Committee of the Cadet Party : 

Th« stroetfl of tho rtipital iiavo boon paiiitod reiJ with 
the blood of many hundreds of citizens who have suffered, 
not in the fight against the enemy, but at tho hands nf 
their own fellow-citizens. The Central Committee of the 
IT^lsheviks has issued on this occasion an appeal in 
whi(!h it declares that the object of the demonstration 
Ims been achieved, and that the watchwords of the 
a Ivance guards of the laboiiring classes and the army 
have been demonstrated impressively and with dignity. 
'\'he authors of tho crime are manifest. They have 
co'ifessed themselves. Henceforth all Ilussia knows that 
the hour of the heroic offensive of our army has been 
chosen deliberately with a view to arousing the courage 
of our enemies and inflicting a blow upon the caone of the 
Hevolution by making sanguinary confusion in tho rear. 
(Iradually tho secret springs of the new crime are being 
revealed. l*ii>)licly the dishonouring acctisat ion has been 
thrown into the face of tho leaders of the party, which 
has chosen for its mission the overthrow of the Govern- 
10 'III andtlfMlisorganizntionof the war, that this mission 


reliable forces and that tho population of the capital 
should no longer be exposed to menace on the part of 
those who have l)cen entrusted with its protection. 

It demands that tho civil liberties atul the life itself of 
the citizens should not depeiul upon a handful of 
criminals, who hide under revolutionary watchwords, 
that the regular activity of the courts of law should bo 
guaranteed, that it should not be rej)lHced or stopped by 
any inquiries on the part ot any party or other organiza- 
tions. 

The (-adet l*arty again insists upon the neces'-ily of an 
uiulivided ami firm authority capable of leading peace- 
fully the country towards the (Vmstituent Assembly, and 
declares that only such an aiithority, guided by such 
objects, can regain the national support without which 
the cause of the great Kusv^ian Revolution will be 
threatened by a final collapse. 

The investigation askeil for was sulise- 
qiioutly uiulortakon, but led to nothing. Lenin 
could not be found, and bis aoconi{)liccs all 
denied any connexion with (Jermany. 

General Polovtsoff wtis made the official 
scapegoat. Ho resigned his post. Ho had 
dono everything that was possible for a sohlior 
to do nntler tlio invertehrat(‘ system of jovt^ni’ 
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GOVERNMENT. 

The Head of the Procession. 


has been umlcrtakcn by tbcm in order to render a selfish 
service to the interests of (Tormany. Such an accusation 
cannot remain uninvestigated. Russia exjieets that < he 
impartial jiulicial authorities will expose all the threat'' 
of the enemies’ skill and will convict tho author.-; of the 
incident which has just ocimrred. The (Jovernment has 
taken the first steps to supprt'ss the criminal revolt. 
Public opinion, excited and indignant, does not even 
admit the idea that the Government could manifest in 
this any hesitation or indecision. 

The Cadet Party demaiuLs the immediate arrest of 
lit»nin and his friends in order to protect tho liberty 
safety of Rassia from new attempts against tnem. 

'Phe Cadet Party demands that the conquests of tlio 
Ho volution should be placed under tho protection ot 


incut, that liatl pnn ailed while Ik' was in com- 
mand. 

The circumstances of the latest Haltie Fleet 
mutiny were particularly disgraceful. Several 
battleships and light cruisers were to ho 
detached from the s(iuadrons stationed at 
Helsingfors, and while tho battleships 
throatenod tho capital with thoir guns, tho 
lighter vessels wore to go up tho river and 
to convey the members of the Provisional 
Covernment as prisoners to Kronstadt. Al. 
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LIRlJr..COMMANDKH SMILKS, R.N.V.R., 
n.S.O., KNIGHT OF ST. GEORCF. 


Who played a conspicuous part in the operations 
of the British armoured cars. 

Koroiisky toh'gmjihod to Adniinil Vorder- 
ovsky to dispatch subiiiariiavs with ordra-s 
to blow up any of tin* warsliips that might 
attempt to proceed to Kronstadt. These 
instructions were int(‘reepted by the Ihdsht- 
viks and communicated to the sliip.s’ com- 


inittees. In order to avoid a worse mutiny, 
the admiral had to take all the Fleet into his 
confidence, and to announce that he would not 
carry out the orders. For this he was after- 
wards arrested by M. Kerensky, and was to 
have been court -martialled when suddenly he 
was offered the post of. Minister of Marine, 
which had been held for some weeks by a certain 
Lebedeff, a young Russian revolutionary, who 
had served in the French Army, and wore the 
French uniform of a subaltern. The Baltic 
units came to Kronstadt, but too late, and were 
aft(^r wards turned back. M. Kerensky issued 
the following Order of the Day on this subject 
(July 21) : 

The traitorous activity of a number of individuals 
obliged the Provisional (iovernrnent to order the imme- 
diate arrest of the leaders and tlie deputation from the 
Baltic Fleet which arrived in IVtrograd. In view of 
what has happened 1 order : 

( 1 ) The iinmodiale dissolution of tlu* central committee 
of th»* Baltic Fleet and the election of a new committee. 

(2) 'fhe issue of a nolificalion to all detachments and 
.diips of the Baltic Fleet that 1 dcf-ire them to remove at 
oiiee all piMNons suspected of iueiling to insubordination 
against tlio Provisional (iovi'minent and against our 
olfen''ive, and to send Ihesi' individuals to,.Petrograd for 
trial. 

(II) 'file detaehmenls of Kroustailt and the battleships 
Pelropavlovsk. Repuhlie, and Slava, the names of which 
ha\e heim disgraced by the adioiis of the counter* 
n'volutionaries, shall arrest within 24 hours tlie ring- 
leaders and send tlu'in to Petrograd for trial. 

1 hendiy notify th(‘ Kronstadt di'taehinimts and the 
crews of tliese .ships that if this order is not carried out 
they will he liranded as trait«>rs to the country and the 
|{(‘volulioii ami the most rigorons measures will he taken 
against them. 

As shown ill {tuol.luw* purt of tliis ('ha[)t.or, 
(kmcral Korniloff stivtal tli(‘ tirmics tardily 
|)!acod under liis c.oinmtind l)y introducing the 
death penalty. He did so tin his own initiative, 
and was supported by the (Jovt'rnment eom- 
missaries and by the Cabinet under M. Keren- 
sky’s .influeiiet*. From this aet resulted a 
wholes series of events which were destiiu'd 
profoundly to modify the situation in Russia. 
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THE AISNE BATTLES : CRAONNE, 
APRIL-MAY, 1917. 

Situation in the West after the “ Hindeniujro ” Retreat -British and Frenoh Plans— 
The French Jhne Between Soissons and Reims - General Nivelle and His Objectives— 


The trench Offensive on April Hi— french 
T ioNS -Results April H)-2K -Fhe French 
Kaiser s Speech. 

T HK iiionlli of April, 1917, showed r 
eonsidonibh' increase of activity 011 
the part of the Ihilisli and French 
Armies with the purpose of con- 
tinuing lh(‘ pressure on the (jerman forces 
from Verdun to Ypres. The battle of Vimy- 
Arras, April 9 -Hi, to be described in a subso- 
(juent chapter, was the first move in the great 
offimsive. It was followed by a suecession of 
blows directed against that portion of the 
enemy’s lines which more immediately faced 
the French front of operations. 

The ruthless devastation of the country 
over which the Gennaiis had retreated loft a 
region from the south of Arras across the Somme 
and the Oise to the northern bank of the 
Ailetto across which operations were bound to 
bo difficult and slow, because the destruction of 
the roads and bridges hindercMl the movements 
of troops and made it hard to bring up the 
numbers of guns and masses of ammunition 
needed for the demolition of the encimy’s works 
before a frontal attack on any large scab' was 
possible. Ihil north and souili of this sector 
the conditions w('re (visier and invited a bidter 
field of attack. 

It must not bo forgotten that practically 
along the whole front from Verdun to the 
North Sea there extended one continuous line 
Vol. XIV.— Part 171. 


'' Ianks in Action— Analysis of the Opera- 
(klMMAND NTvELLE, P^TAIN AND FoCll— T hE 

of fortifications, which afforchul no scojie fo. 
Hank attack. This must always be the case 
when nations devote their whole manhood to 
a struggle which breaks out between them. 
The stretcli of country over which their forces 
come into collision is necessarily very vast 
because it is otherwise impossible to bring the 
whole armed strength into action. This has 
profoundly modified strategy. It is no longer 
possible to make an initial concentration of 
a large proportion of the available force on one 
flank without the danger of leaving other 
portions of the line so jioorly defended as to 
invite attack. Such a movement takes too 
long a time to effect and would certainly now 
be discovennl by aerial reijonnaissance. W h(?ii 
({erp'ral von Kluck found a gap existed between 
himself and the right of the German main 
body he was obliged to close to his left to fill 
it. Th(^ Freiieh force under Mauiioury was not 
sullieiently strong to (‘liable it to inflict a deci- 
sive blow on Kluek’s right, but the con- 
{•(‘ntrutioii of what numbers of l^'rench and 
Ih’itisli it was possible to bring together on 
this part of the tlu'atre of war was so dangerous 
to the (J(‘rmaiis as to mak(‘ t heir ndrc'at from (lu^ 
Marne ne(;(‘ssary. On the Aisne they turnc'd 
to bay again and from (hat time onward with 
varying fortuia's of no great importance the 
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THE GERMAN IJNE AT THE OPENING 
OF THE FRENCH OFFENSIVE ON THE 
AISNE. 


<J<‘i‘maiis facod tho Allies, nor was it till 101(> 
that tli(? latter wore able to press back the right 
e(‘ntro of their opponents. Ihit they never 
penetrated their line. The fighting was a 
inerts matter of hammer and tongs which gave 
no opportniiity for a deeisivt* action. For 
decisive action means the rending apart of 
hostile lino of battle and the ability to press 
back and act against tlie flanks of the divided 
forces. Obviously this is most diflicult in 
the ct'iitre of the emany’s line, because the 
piMK'trating force would in danger of the 
riv(‘n parts closing liack and inflicting a severe 
dtdeat on it, for thi'v would n(*cessarily for a 
tiin(‘ be gri‘ater in torci* than any penetrating 
body. Jhit this is not th(^ ca.se if the point 
ot peiudration he so lu'ar to the eiul of tlie 
enemy’s line that the ])ortion cut off lu^arest 
to the ('xt remit y is not sufliciently large to 
eiiabh' it to withstand tla^ sup»*rior strength 
the iienetrating forc(‘ will certainly be able to 
concentrate against it. 

On the western front it was ])lain that the 
(Tcrinan right flank w'as easier to trc'at in this 
lashion than their lett, for, once it was cut 


through, tho isolated part would have no 
line of communications left and must sur- 
render or be destroyed. If a similar attempt 
were made from the neighbo\irhood of Verdun, 
so many lines of retreat were open to tho 
Germans that they could not be cut off. 

An advance against the extreme German left 
flank in Alsace offered no chance of striking 
success. The French w ould not have sufliciont 
mameuvring space and would be liable to 
counter-attack over the Rhino from Neuf 
Rreisach to Strassburg. 

Similarly, an advance from Kancy would 
also have to bi^ guarded from attack on both 
flanks and would find a formidablt' lino of 
fortifications on its front and its left flank 
and the Rhine with its numerous passages 
available to the Germans for flank attack. 

'Phe objfX’t of till' Allies was to beat the 
Kaiser’s held armies, and plainly this, with 
the existing position, could be tloru^ best by 
attacking their right flank in Ihdgium. (3nce 
they w’(‘re dri\T‘n ba(*k and the sea coast freed 
fh(‘ eiKMiiy w’ould lose his bases for submarine 
and destroyer warfare and find his prestiges 
damaged by the se\erily of (he defeat thereby 
involved, and by the vast material losses it 
would infli(‘t on him. 

Rut befon^ (his could be done tw'o things 
were necessary. On(‘ was to occujiy ground 
to the south of the sjmnging-off j)oint wdiicli 
could be held while th<‘ main inanonivn^ w-as 
taking jilact' ; (he other w^as to kill and disaVilo 
as many Germans as ])ossible and thereby 
diminish the forci* av^ailable for aiiy attacks 
th('y might wish to mak(\ 

The English were, in tho (‘arly days of April, 
pursuing tho onemy retiring on tlu^ lini^ ( 'amhrai 
- St. Quentin, and the Friuieh w^ere advancing 
b(‘tw’eeri th(^ Somme and tlie Oise and soulb of 
th(' Oise. Haig had throwui H orne’s and Alleiiby’s 
armies against the Vimy Ridgi* and the German 
positions on both sides of the Scarpe, east of 
Arras. By April 15 Horne’s troops north of 
the ridge w^en^ entering the northern, wost(n*ji 
and southern suburbs of Lens ; his right and 
Alleuby’s left wdng had driven the (*ri(‘my 
from the ridge into tho Oonai plain ; while 
Allenby’s centn^ and right wdng had thrust 
back tbo Germans from Arras down both banks 
of tlie Scarpe, captured tlu^ dominant points 
on tho litMghts south of that river and at 
Alonchy-lc-Preux breached the Gorman second 
line, wliich ran from INIerieourt, soutli-east of 
Lens, over the Scarpe to BuIIecourt. Tho 
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southern end of this and the Drocourt-Queant 
or Wotari line behind it wore being attacked ; 
(Rough’s divisions were apjmmching the Selu'ldt 
;<o\ith of Cainbrai ; and the right wing of 
Raw^linson had already rt>ached the outskirts 
of St. Quentin, on wliieli was eonv<‘rging the 
left wing of the French forces moving betweeii 
the Somme a!id the Oise. 

South of the Oise o\ir Allies by April 15 ha<l 
crossed the Lower Aileth* and they w'ere enter- 
ing the soutii-w^estern honkers of the great mass 
of hilly foH'st -land (Foret de St. (h)bain, Ihvsse 
and H ante Forets de Coucy) filling in the northern 
angle fonmul by the confluence of th^^ Ailettc' 
and Oise. They were, therefore, thrtuitering 
on the west the extraordinarily strong {Position 
of the Qermans north of the Aisne between 
the hills north of Soissons and Craonne barring 
an advance from the Aisne into the Upper 
Ailotto and the Plain of Lao>i. 'Hie reader 
will recollect that it was to this position and 
to the now abandoned district wt^st of it that 
Kluck had retreated after the Battle of the 
Mamo. The strength of the htMghts n(»rth 
of the Aisne had been learixod by the armi(^s 
of Maunoury, French and Franchet d’Esperey 
in September, 1914, at tlui Battle of the Aisne. 
The British and French had crossed the 


Aisin^ at and west and ('ast of Soissons^ but 
had been unable to vvnch the valley of the 
AiU'tte or to did)ouch c'ast of (Jrat)nno into 
the La(>ii Plain. Tn *Tanuary, 1915, ^launoury’ 
from Soissons, had vainly (‘luhvivoun'd to 
storm the hills betwr'en wliich run the Soissons- 
Laon road and railroad. He liad b('en counter- 
attacked by Kluck and driven back to tho 
south bank ot tlie Aisne. From January, 
191.), to the commencenu^nt of Hindenburg's 
retreat our Allies had practically marked 
time in the Aisne district. 

Betwot'n t.h(* Aism^ and the Argonne the onlv 
grciU battle delivt^n'd by th(^ French since the 
Battle of th(‘- Aisne had been that of the Cham- 
pagiK* Pouilleusi' in September, 191.5, when 
JV'tain in plac(‘s had penetrat('d to some dis- 
tanc(^ the ({(‘I’lnan positions from Auberive, 
on the Suippe, som<* 20 miles ('ast of Reims, 
to Vill(*-sur-Tourb(*, 30 milt‘s west of Verdun, 
on th(i Argonne’s wt'stern borders. From the 
Argonne to Belfort, with tlu' exception of the 
gigantic Pattle of Verdun in 1910, there had 
been in 1915 and 1910 no operations on an 
exteiidtHl scale. Tlu' FrtMieh had turned out 
the enemy from Les Epargc's on the heights of 
the Meuso ; they liad failed to (‘.\p(.‘I him from 
th(^ St. Mihiel salient betw'(‘en Les E purges and 
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Ton I ; they had made a slight t^lvaiice in 
Lorraiiio and they had socurod tho heads of 
S(^veral valleys lotvling into the Plain of Alsaco. 

Unless Nivollo used his troojis to support the* 
Pritishoff(Misive, ho evidently had to fight some- 
where between tho Somme and the Argonne. 
For reasons whicli wt^re not fully disclosed 
he d<^ci(l(‘d on April 10 to assault tho German 
j)osilio/is from tlio liills north of Soissons to 
Poth(my, nortJi-east of Reims, and on tho 17tli 
to throw (JleiKnul Autlioino’s army, forming 
th<^ left wing of G(*n<n*al Petain’s central group 
of armies, against th(! entmiy in Aub('riv'e and 
on the Moronviliiers heights west of that village. 
From the Ailette to th(‘ Aisne in the region of 
Missy-sur-Aisne the French front measurcMl 
RoriK^ eiglit mik's ; akuig the Aisne to the cross- 
ing of th<^ river (‘ast of (/havoime was about tlK» 
same dist aue(‘, and thence to Betheny 25 miles. 
The front still further (‘ast in the Battle of 
IMoronvilliers, which will b(i (k^seribed in 
till* n(’xt chajjter, was roughly 10 mik\s. The 
Fr(*neh ofk'nsive was, th<‘r(‘f<)r(‘, to be ex<>cut(^d 
on a line of ov(‘r 50 mil(',s, double that of 
th(‘ Alli(\s at tho o[)ening of the Battle of the 
Somm(‘. 

Since tli(‘ Battle of tlie Marne — or, at all 
ov('nts, since the “ nuro to the sea” which 
ended in tlu* llattk^s of the Vser and \'|)r(‘s — 
there had Ix'eii in th<‘ W(‘st of Furope no 
encount(‘r on a wid(*r front. 

On April 15 tlu^ kreueh lin<‘ extended from 
just W('st of La Fere on the ()is(^ through tlu^ 
western and south(‘rn edges of the (lobain 
and Policy forests to the north bank of tho 
Ailette, wliich it crossed noi'th-(.‘ast/ of Vaux- 
aillon. It passed ('ast of Vauxaillon and west 
of Laffaux and Margival, striking tln^n south- 
south-east ov(‘r tile southei’ii end of tlie Wegiiy 
j)lat<'au and descending into tli('. valk^y of the 
Ai-ia* iu*ar Missy-sur-Aisne. The Aisne was 
(‘ross(*d about 5 mik*s, as the crow flies, ('ast 
of Soissons. The ( k'rmans held the south 
bank of the riviu’ from Mi.ssy-sur- Aisne to a 
mik' or so ('ast- of (-iiavonne, and the French 
front from ni'ar Missy-sur-Aisno followi'd this 
(Jermau salient, ivj(_)ining tho nortli bank w’hore 
th(' valk'y widens. From the Aisne it ran 
north-(*ast wards by Soupir a(*.ross the Oiso- 
Aisno (^mal and asceiuk'd to the Phemin-des- 
l-)am('s plati'au north of Troyon. Immediately 
afterwards it left tlu' plateau and went east- 
wards bi.'k^w it to Ck*aonnello and the marshy 
ground south of ('raoniie. Next it struck 
south-eastwards west of Ville-aux-Bois and 


recrossed tho Aisne east of Berry-au-Bac. 
From tho region of Berry -au-Bac it was con- 
tinued also south-eastwards, by Betluaiy, 
covering Reims. Finally, south of the Nogent 
TAbbesse heights, it curved eastwards and at 
the foot of the Moroiivilliers ridge touched the 
Siiippe just south of Auberive. 

On both sides of J^a Fcjro the Gormans had 
barrexl the way by flooding tho Oise valley 
for a distance of ab(3ut 11 miles, from tho 
region of Borthenicourt down to tho marshos 
near Tergnior and Servais.* 

Nor was an offensive practicable between 
tho flooded v^alley of tho Oise and the Ailette 
in tlie vicinity of Vauxaillon. Tho hilly 
forests of St. G chain and (k)ucy, the entnmeh- 
meiits and dug-outs in which could not bo 
detected by tho French am’oplaiK' obsi^rvcTs, 
barri'd an advance on this side to tho Pkun 
of ].(aon. On the other hand, Hindeuburg’s 
devastiitions in front of it n(‘gativcd (he 
probability of a (Jermau couni ('r-ofkmsive 
from (h(^ wo()(l(‘d n'giou, mid so the French 
(roops de])loy(ul between Vauxaillon and 
Hoissons could safely attack tho eiu'my’s 
position from tho Ailetto to tho Aisno. Let 
us now consiik^r the natural h'atu res of the 
German ])ositions which Gen. Nivollo pro[)ose I 
to carry. 

The valk'y of thi^ Aisne south of the liiii^ 
Vauxaillon — Craoiim? consists of a flat-bottomed 
depression from half a milo to two miles broad, 
through which flows the river, an unfordablo 
str(*am some 170 ft. wide. Between Missy-sur- 
Aisne and Vhxilly tho (?nemy ladd the low 
ground south of tho river to left and right of 
(he Vosle, which enters the Aisne two milc's 
north-(*ast of Missy. To dislodge him from this 
eiielave would be dini(;ult so long as he retained 
his Jiokl of the lu'ights north (jf tlie Aisne. 
Those heiglits ai'e from .‘150 to 400 ft. abive the 
bottom of the valk^y and eiaisist of a number 
of sloping spurs attacluMl at their northern end 
to a hog's hack, 14 miles in length, along the 
summit of which ran the Chemin-des- Dames. 
These spurs wher ' they abutted on tho 
valley prt'S(»ntod a sueeession of steep 
rounded cliffs, still in places wooded. Their 
summits w(>re usually considerably higher- 
than the summits of the similar spurs south of 
the river in the occupation of the l^'roiKih. 
Though our Allies retaiiKMl tho sugar mill 
above Troyon on tho hog's back captun'd by 
Haig’s troops at tho Ihxttle of the Aisne, tho 
* Sec Perrii*, Daily Chrotiit'le, Mny 21, 1017. 
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I’etiiin. 

FRENCH GENERALS 

whole of the renminder of the (lieiiiiii-des- 
Dairies Plateau was iii tlie jiossessiou of the 
Germans, who also hold its four wc^steru 
spurs —from the one just north-east of Missy- 
sur-Aisne to that above Ctiavonne. 

On the top of the southern end of the 
westernmost spur was the Fort do Conrle, 
which overlooked most of the Aisno and thr^ 
openine of the Veslo valleys. The Fort de 
Londe spur ascended northwards and was 


Ariiritdo >ir. 

IN CONSULTATION. 

mer^»('d in the GluMuin-des-Daines Plideau 
two miles west of the Fort d(' la MeJmaison. 
Both of these works, hk(^ so many others on 
the nortlu^rn frontier of France, liad IxM-mno 
obsohde liefon^ tJie liar, and were ehirdly 
us(‘ful as oliservatorir'is. 

West of tlie Fort dc- Conde spur and tlu* Fort 
de la Malmaison end of the Cliernin-des- Danuw 
Plati^au w'as, across a deep ravine, another anci 
narrower spur, at tla^ southernmost point of 
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which was tho village of Chivres, at the iiort hern- 
inoHt 011(1 that (jf i'raiitouil-la-Fosse. 

A ravine soparaUxl tho Cliivn’os-XantcMiil-la- 
Kosst^ spur fnjni tho wi(l(^ and high Vregiiy 
Plateau which, with sliglit doprossunis iu it, 
oxteuded northwards from th(^ valley of tho 
Aisno to tho valh\y of tho Ailetti^ oast of Vaiix- 
aillon. Tho southorn (^nd of tho plateau had 
boon seized by tho French betwixui Oouy and 
Vrogny, but tho n^st of tlu^ plateau as far as 
tho Ailotto was occupi(Ml by the ( lormans, wlu), 
boyond a ravino to its wtwt, wore ontriaioluHl 
in tho village (jf Jjatfaux. North of Jjaffaux a 
spur descended W('st\va»‘ds from th(^ plateau, 
and was crossed by the Soissons-Laoii railroa 1. 


Aisn(», Vailly and Chavonne, on tlit^ north 
bank of tho Aisms and those of Sam^y, Jouy, 
Aizy and Ostel, lu^arer the en'st of t.h«^ hog\s 
back, and tho sides ami summits of the four 
spurs, had Ixusi elaborattjly fortilicxl by the 
(Jermaus. 

Fast., how(wer, (d* ( Ihavo me, wlua’o tlx^ FhskMi 
lino re(Toss(‘d to tho iKU’th bank of tli(* Aisn(\ 
th(^ Fn'nch w(M( 5 in a mon; favourabl(‘ position 
for assaulting the f 'h(‘min-d'‘s- 1 )auu‘s I'lateau. 
They held Sou|)ir and AIoussy-sur-Aisne and tlu^y 
could attack from tlni south and (‘ast tln^ (Mid 
ot thc! (JhavoiuK' s])ur. I^y advancing up t.h(‘ 
narrow valhy east of tliat spur tli(*y could n'acli 
the' plat(‘au abo\ (‘ nray(‘-(Mi-Laon!iois, w Ih'H' the 



IKHNCH TROOPS PREPAKINO TO RECEIVE A COUNTER-ATTACK. 


Up this spur tin’s FnMich could approach tho 
Soissons-Laon chausstni running along tlio sum 
mit of tho plat(Mbu. Thc latter road at tin' mill 
of J^affaux —a mile east of the village? —turned 
almost duo (?ast, t hen descended into tin* r»bv'ine 
separating the VTcgny from the Clii'min-dcs- 
OauK^s Plat (Mill, mount (?d the west(*rn end 
of that hog's l)ack, and, after meeting tho 
Ch(?inin-d(\s- Dames, dipped down into tho 
valDy of tho Upper Ailotto. Thus from Hill 
1*^7 east of Vauxaillon t(j tho Aisno at .Missy- 
«ur- Aisno tho (MKMuy hold a strong pejsition 
covering on tho w(?st tho Fort do (^ondb spur 
and ono end of tho Ohoniiu-dos-Dani(?s Plat(‘au. 
Tho Aisno itsolf protected tho western portion 
of tho hog’s back from a southorn attack. 
Tho villages of Cond6-sur-Aisno, Celles-sur- 


Oisc-AisiH? (^inal passed und(‘i* tlie plateau in a 
long tunnel. .Vl Troyon (h(‘y wci'(‘ ju"! Ix'low 
ji'id, at thc sug.ir mill, actually on tlm crest 
of th(‘ hog's hack. 

d'h(‘ Uhemin-desd-)am(‘s Plat(‘au, its four 
spurs west of Soupir, and the V^regny Plah'au 
could accordingly ho attackiMl from tlu' east, 
as well as from the west. Put, as from LalTaux 
to M'rovMMi is a dislauci? of 12 miN's, tlu' rcdiK^- 
tion of th(‘ (lerman saliiait, tlu? soutluTn fact? 
of which was atiross th(' Aisne, w'ould hi? nec(?s- 
saiily a long operation. For two yi'ars atid a 
luilf the- (‘niMuy’s iMigincers liad Iummi meti- 
culously studying tho tiTrain. North of Chivy 
fjust south-W(?st of Troyon) tho (Miemy had 
eonstructiid a tunnel b(‘n(?ath thi? hog's hack. 
'Idle four spurs had not boon (?ntirely denuded 
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of Ihoir vv() 0 (]s and thoir faces w(^re steep 
The entrances to and ttio sides of the valleys 
ftnd ravines liad been covered with barl)ed- 
wire (nitanglements of gniat widtli. Abov(‘ 
all, innumerable natural cuvoih — creutes — 
aiforded sh('lter from ev(Mi the heaviest shells, 
and th(^se, with (]uarri('s, d<^ep dug-outs and 
th<^ new concrete forts, were certain to ))e 
desjjca’ately d<*fen<led by troops amply pro- 
vid(‘(| with machine-guns and gr(‘nades. To 
ivssaiill this salii'nt under 1 lie lire of the hundreds 
of guns on or behind t lie ( Miemin-des- Dames 
Plah^au we.'!, then, a very formidable problem 


high. The capture of the section between 
the Troy on sugar mill anf* the Plateau de 
Califorriie would, therefore, somewhat facilitate 
the operations against the Laffaux-Vailly- 
Troyon salient. 

To the north the Cliemin-des-Dames Plateau 
descended steeply into the valley of the Upper 
Ailette. The slopes — especially those east 
of the Hurtebise Farm — were densely wooded 
(Foret de V’^auclerc), and the villages on them 
from west to east — Pargny, Filain, Courtecon, 
(/erny. Aides — could bo utilized by the (Germans 
as points of depHT’tur'c for counter-attacks. 



LAON. 


From abovi; Troyoii to its ('astia’n end above 
(.Vaonn(\ the CMuanin-des-Dames Plat (‘an \'arie!S 
greatly in width. It was narrowest — only 
about 100 yards wide -at the Hurtebise Farm, 
under which ran anotlu'r tunmd oecu|)ied by 
th(‘ tuiemy. On the plateau west of th(^ farm 
Na[)oleon had fought the Hattie of (/raonne in 
1814. Abov(' Uraonnelle the liog’s back was 
fairly wi»le, contract iug again at the Plateau 
des Uasemat(‘s and Plabniu de Ualifornie, the 
latter of which formed the eastern extremity 
of the hog’s back, d’he highest jmint on 
the Chomin-dcs-Dames Plateau was near tho 
Hurtebise Fann, wliero it was over 6.50 feet 


The Chemin-des- Dames Idateau was, moreover, 
not the sole natural obstacle between the Aisne 
and the marshy ])lain south of Laon. North 
of the Ailette was a broadi'r plateau which at 
its eastern end was about as high, but at other 
]K)ints considerably lowei* than the Chc'inin- 
tles- Dames ridge. This plateau sloped sti'cply 
to the Laon l^lain. 

Finally, I^aon — on its long 3.50 ft. high hill, 
at the foot of wdiich Napoleon fought, the last 
gn'at battle of 1814 -formed a supporting 
]3oint for tho Oermans if the French captured 
or turned from tho east tho district between 
tho Aisne valley and tho plain. 
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EVACUATION OF CIVILIANS FROM REIMS; A GROUP OF REFUGEES. 


Very different was the position of the enemy 
fi’oin the Plateau de Ualifornie to tlio cast of 
Heims. Nestling nearly 100 ft. below the 
south-(‘astern edge of the ])lateau were the 
ruins of Craonne strongly garrisoned by the 
Germans, ('raoiiue was on higli ground, but to 
the east extended the vast plain of the Cham- 
])agne travau’sed by the Ai'-iie. Immediately 
south of Craonne the ground was wooded and 
marshy. The Fnmeh trenches wore hero 
700 yards away from the German. To the 
south-east in the plain two hummocks and as 
many battered woods marked the position of 
Ville-aux-Bois. 

Ville-aux-Bois was a bastion, as it were, 
in the barrier between CJraonne and the Aisia^ 
east of Beriy-au-Bae oonstructed by the enemy 
to bar the entry of the French into the I^aon 
Plain. From Ville-aux-Bois a road ran across 
the Heims-Laon ehaussee to .luviiicourt on the 
Mietto, a northern tributary of the Aisne. 
'J’ho rear of the French trenches in front of 
Ville-aux-Bois and of those south-(‘ast of it 
to the region of Berry-au-Bac wei-e commanded 
by the German fire on the eastern end of 
the Ghomin-des- Dames Plateau. 

If the French intended to bn’ak out between 
Craonne and the Aisne it was imperative that 
the hog’s back should bo attacked east, of 
Troy on. 

South of the river the plain, save for a hillock 
here and there, stretched cast to the Suippo 
and south-east to the heights of Brimont and 
Fresno. Those heights had been powerfully 


fortified by the enemy. To turn them from 
the west it would b(' lu'cc'ssary for th(3 French to 
take Bermericourt on the Heims-Laon railway, 
an<l Loivre south of it on the Aisni'-Marno 
canal. The French w(U’e across the canal two 
miles north-west of Loivre near Le Godat. 
'Phe canal south of the Brimont heights and 
north of Courcy was held by the Germans. 
Betheny is south-south-east of (’ourcy a few 
thousand yards from the ehaussee which 
connects H(*inis with Hethel. 

The ]dan of General Nivelle was to storm 
from the west, south, and south-east the 
Chemin-des- Dames ridge with one force and 
with another from the west to burst into the 
plain between Craonne and the Brimont 
h(*ights, turn the latha’ from the north and 
the Fresno heights, both of which were simul- 
taneously to be atta(*ked from the south 
between Courcy and Bf-theny. No attempt 
was to be made to caiTy the cluster of hills t*ast 
of Heims in the n'gion of Ni^gt^nt PAbbesse, 
but on April 17 (Jeiaa’al Anthoine was to assault 
the Moronvilli(‘rs ridges farther east anil also 
Auberivi^-sur-Suippe. 

The highi'st ])oint in the Nog(*nt PAbbesse 
hills is 870 ft. high, about .‘10 ft. higher than 
any point on the INloronvilliers ridges, and some 
100 ft. higher than any on the hog’s back. 
As from Craonne across the Aisne to the 
Brimont heights is but a distance of 12 miles, 
and the German guns in the Nogent PAbb(\ssi^ 
hills commanded the country from Fort 
Brimont to Betheny, the difiicultics of tho 
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r From a German thotograph, 

X CHARGE BY GERMAN SHOCK TROOPS ON THE GHEMIN-DES-DAMES. 


French army attacking between (^raonne and 
Ii(!‘theny will bo apparent. '^Pliose which 
Gen. Aiithoine’H army were to encounter in 
the Moron villiers district will bo fully described 
in the next cha[)tor ; tVio difficulty of dealing 
with them Jnay bo estimated from the fact 
that Mt. Cornillet, the western end of the 
Moronvilliers ridge, was attacked on April 17 
but its summit was not captured till 
May 20. 

Tho Gc^rinan Crown Prince and his Staff 
had allocated 13 Divisions, or — <’alculating a 
German division at this date to have been 

10.000 infantry strong— over 130,000 troops 
to defend the lines from the Ai lotto to Betheny. 
Six more divisions, or an additional 00,000 
trooj^a, reinforced them during the course of 
the battle. The numbers of Germans massed 
in the Nugent TAbbesse and Moronvilliers hills, 
behind them and in tho depression bet\ve<*ii 
have been fixed as high as 16 divisions, or 
about 160,000 infantry We shall probably 
Hum bo not far wrong if w’e suppose that 

300.000 Germa^i soldiers, provided witli thou- 
sands of machine-guns and supported by a huge 
artillery, awaited the French infantry offen- 
sive. “ The orders,” runs an instruction dated 
March 18, 1017, of Geiu'ral von 8chussler, 
commanding tho 183rd Division north of the 
Aisne, in which ho ex[)res.ses his surprise that 
otlicers did not understand tho necessity of 
holding the front lino, “ are that tho first lino 
must bo defended at any cost, and that if it 
be lost the struggle must continue till it i.« 
recovered. Our principal fightinq Hn 4 >, is rntr 


first Nne.^^* Tho w’ords in italics were under- 
lined in tho original. 

For tho purpose of tho counter-attacks 
hero indicated there was now attached to 
each army corps a battalion of Hto88lruj)pen 
f shock troops). It was formed of picked 
youths, bachelors, or childless married men 
including often tho wilder spirits of tho com- 
panies from wliich they were drawn. Tho 
battalion was not as a rule kept togethi^r for 
action, but parcelled out among thc^ ordinary 
infantry in small groups. The duty of these 
was to server as guides to tho troops when 
'VJsaulting difficult places; in fact, they wero 
a reproduction of tho grenadier companies 
of a hundrod years ago — a corps (VcHle.'\ 
A specimen shock-troop battalion organized 
in March; 1917, contained four “ assault 
companies," each 100 men strong, led by 
tliroo officers, a machine-gun company with 
SIX mitrailleuses, a company of bombers 
with mine-throwers, a company with flame 
lirojectors, and a liattory of assault. Tho whole 
was commanded by a captain and lieutenant. 
When rapid movement was necessary th(^y 
were convoyoil in motor cars. 

♦Tl'Lsonlor is td ho touiuliti llio Morning l*rfst (if May 2. 

t The grenadier eoiiipaiiies which existed in all 
hhiro|)oan eountrios during tho ciglitoenth and early 
years of tho iiiiud eenth eent uries, vvvno originally intended, 
as their name implies, to liiirl gronades. They carried 
their iniiskots slung and were al>o armed w'ith an axe 
for (Mitting down pali,sade,s or similar obstaele.s. The 
grenade soon disappeared from held -W'arfare ; but tho 
grenadier companioH remained and wore formed of the 
biggest and most ndiablo men of tho regiments. They 
wero often taken from tho latter and united into .speeial 
battahon--.. 
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The battle which opened on April 16 was not, 
it would seem, like the Battle of Vimy-Arras, 
delivered by the French commander with a 
limited objective. It appears to have been a 
genuine attempt by Oeneral Nivello to break 
through the (xermau lines. “ Prolonged as 
it has been,” he had wTitten the year 
before to the writer Nordmann, “ the trench 
warfare which wo havx* been waging on tlie 
same ground for two yi'ars is only one of the 
numerous forms of war — a form wliicli cannot 
last for over, because it cannot bring a decision. 
Be sure,” he had added, “ that the ossentiol 
principles of war, those of Na[)oleonic strategy. 


were, howov’er, to prove that General Nivelle’s 
project was premature, and it may plausibly 
be argued that he sho\ild liave confined him- 
self to the reduction of the German strongholds 
in the Nugent TAbbesse and Moronvilliers hills 
beforti commi‘neing an offensive in tlio plain 
between (k*aonne and the Brimont heights, 
an<i that he should also have avoided infantry 
operations in the hilly country nnrlli of the 
Aisne until he had turneil on the t*as( the 
Chemin-des-l)aim^s Plateau. 

General Nivello, who had succec'deil .Joffre 
in the coinmaml of the front operations, was 
considerably younger than the v'ietor of tlie 


las 


/.r *. 





FRENCH TANK IN COURSE OF PREPARATION FOR A RUN. 


have lost none of their value. Some day or 
other they will be fully vindicated. ... It is 
because wo misunderstood them that we were 
beaten in 1870. . . . ddie moment approaclies 
when the decisive blow will be struck by the 
Btronger and the more resolute.” 

The French wor<^ now provided with a 
fleet of “ Tanks,” and in the Plain between 
Craonne and Reims there would be ample 
opportunities for using them. General Nivelle’s 
magnificent victory at Verdun may well have 
inspired him witli the hope that the moment 
liad at last come when it would be possible to 
seek a decision. A decisive victory in Franco 
would, too, react on the Russian front and 
largely prevent the enemy from exploiting 
for his benefit the Russian Revolution. Fvents 


Marne, being in 1016 but (50 y(‘n.rs of age. 
Mis mother was an English lady and he hatl 
been partly educated in Englan 1. lie obtained 
his commission in the artillery from th(‘ Ecole 
Polytechnique, though h(^ had i)r(5viously spent 
some time at St. ‘^'id was thu^’ grounded 

for a Ciweer in either the infantry or the artillery. 
At th(* same time lie became a horseman of 
distinction, winning prizes in op(‘n competitions. 
Transhjrred later to the staff, he showed great 
cajiacity as a linguist. Under General Voyroii 
he took part (1900) in the campaign in China 
against the Boxers. Afterwards he w as sent by 
Voyron on a special mission to Corea. Befon* 
the Groat War ho had also boon. employed in 
Algiers. 

On the opening of hostilities, Ni voile, like 

171— .‘I 
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Potjviii, WHS only rt coloiu'l. From 13oshh(;<hi 
his roginTont of fic^ld artillery (tlio Hth) was 
moved up to the frontier and took part in tln^ 
invasion of Alsact^. d'ht^ first (German guns 
captured in the war w(Te the fruit of the skilful 
handling of the pieces directed by him. In the 
figliting on the Ourcq uruk^r Mauiioury he 
exhibited coolness and intrepidity. At the 
Hattie of file Aisne, on St^[)teml)er Iti, his 
tlecision and promptness saved a portion of the 
7th (kirps from destruction. Hy a violent 
counter-attack two regiments of Kluck’s troops 
hail driven the French infantry back across the 
river and were following on in clos(> pursuit. 
Placing himself at the head of his batteries, 
Nivdle had stopped the pursuit by their fire, 
which was so potent that the enemy melted 
away, and but few of tliem managed to rejoin 
their comrades on the north bank. Promoted 


REIMS CATHEDRAL: GERMAN SHELLS 
BURSTING ON THE BUILDING. 

Gtmeral of Hrigade in OiTober, 1914. Nivelle 
remained on tlii' Aisne. At the Hattie of 
Soissons ho largely contributiul to clieck 
K I lick’s offensi vo. As a rewan I for his activities 
he wns entrusted on Fi'bruary 19, 1915, with a 
division, and he commanded under (.^astelnau 
at the important and successful action of 
Quennoviores (Juno, 1915) in the Foret do 
’Aiglo betw'oen the Oise and Aisne. In April, 
19 IG, lie was given the command of the Jrd 
Corps at the Battle of Verdun, where, undi^r 
l*etain, he largely helped to foil the German 
plans. Later in the year he had succeeded 
IkHain as Commander of the Verdun army and 
had won a striking victory over the Germans, 
recoviTing much of the ground lost in the early 
part, of the year. Tmperturbablo, taciturn, 
daring, and somewhat of a fatalist, Nivelle had 
fociLsed on himself the attention of his country- 
men, and when a successor to Joffre was sought 
he had been preferred to Petain and Foch. 
Like those generals, he had speedily perceived 
that artillery would decide the war. “ Strive,’* 
he had written “ to give us an inexhaustiblo 
supply of guas and projectiles. We must pour 
on the enemy tons of iron and steel.” His 
special knowledge of the country north of the 
Aisne and the great success which he had gained 
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over the Germans at Verdun with his artillery 
led liini to believe that it was possible to attack 
successfidly the German lines north of the 
river. On January 10, 1917, ho had assured 
the Mayor of Deal, liis “ mother’s native town,” 
that he “ did not for a moment doubt that, with 
the assistance of the magnificent Britisli Army 
and of its distinguialied cliief, Field-Marshal Sir 
Douglas Haig,” tlie Allies would “soon obtain 
a complete victory over the detested (‘lU’iiny.’* 

From April (5 onwards a gigantic Frcncli 
bombardment, (pialilied by the enemy as 
“ unprecedented in duration, mass and 
intensity,” liad becm proceeding a.gainst 
the German positions, from tlio cnist of 
Vauxaillon to the north of Reims. ()u 
April 10, as will be related in the next chap- 
ter, a similar bombar<lmont of the Moron- 
villiors hills and Auberive liad commeuce<i 
To these bombardments the enemy’s artillery 
replied with fuiergy. Reims was once more 
furiously slK‘ll(‘d. On April 10 it was decided 
to evacuate the civil poi)ulation of the city, 
already redu<!ed from 117.000 to 17,000 heads. 
Naturally the l)att(‘red cathedral was again 
a target for the German guns, Althougli of 
no military value it was a cherished monu- 


ment of the French nation, and th<*ref(>r(’i 
object of hate to, and meet for destruction by, 
the Germans. On the 19th a French oflicer, 
writing to U1 Unfit rat ion, stated that a German 
battery had under his eyes bombarded systo- 
matically and excluffivvly this chef d’oMivrc of 
Gothic architecture. ” I have seen,” he said, 
“ three shells fall on tiu' apse and on the south 
tower, hitlierto intact.” The photugraplis 
furnislKMl by him to U llln.stration and re[)ro* 
diiced on p. 4S afford further evidence, if 
any were lUH’cssary, of tliis act of wanton 
barbarism. 

Unfortunately vile wt'ather inkTfered with 
tiu* French artillery preparation. Throughout 
the night of A[)ril 15-10 rain and snow foil, and, 
on the morning of the lOtli the sky, which for 
an hour or two had become clear, again (jloiulcd 
over and, though the rain lu’ild off, the low 
degree of visibility made the work of tlu* gunicTs 
and airmen (‘xtremely dilUciilt. This accidc^n- 
t il eireumstanee may have had much t(» do in 
spoiling Xi voile’s plan for breaking the G(‘rman 
liius. ^ 

At length, af 0 a.m. on Aloiiday, April 10, th(^ 
infantry battle opc'iied. During the day tho 
French north of tin* Aih‘tt(‘ progn*ssed a lit Mo 
towards the Upper Coney Forest. This may 
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have been a feint to draw the enemy’s 
reserves north of the stream. South of it a 
.Colonial ^corps was launched against Laffaux 
and the Gorman positions on the Vregny 
•Plateau beyond that village. Laffaux and the 
farm of Moisy east of Vauxaillon on the edge 
of Hill 157 were surromided. But in the 
afternoon, after a series of desperate struggles, 
the Colonials were driven back 
. On the 16th the main battle raged from 
Chavonne to B^theny. In a work of the 



rrenen rrunc oervre uie BcncK _ ,r v , 

CrmanTrenches 

PLAN OF THE DEFENCES OF 
CHAVONNE. 

present dimensions it is impossible to destcribe 
e vtry detail and wo must perforce limit ourselves 
to particular incidents which occurred in the 
prolonged struggle, a struggle ending in the 
French gaining Craonne and the dominant 
heights north of the Aisne, Ville-aux-Bois, the 
first and second lines of the enemy thence to 
the Aisne, and certain positions of tactical 
importance south of tlio river. 

On April 16 the advance was not simultaneous 
at every point. The hours for the attacks had 
been so fixed as to puzzle the enemy and to 
induce him to send liis reserves to points which 
were not to be assaulted seriously till later in 
the day. Thus in the Chavonne-Craonne 
sector the attack on the left, and right began at 
6 a m , that in the centre at 9 a.m.* 

It will be recollected that the German salient 
south of the Aisne extended from a little south- 
east" of Missy-sur-Aisne across the Vesle to the 
bank of the river opposite Vailly, four miles 
west of Soupir. On the 16th the aim of the 
French was, postponing an attack on the 
southern face of the salient, to capture the 
village of Chavonne on the north bank of the 
Aisne between Vailly and Soupir and also the 
* Morning Post, April 18 .“ 


wooded spur behind it on the eastern edge of 
which were the ruins of a farm. La Cour de 
Soupir. The village .of Soupir, held by our 
Allies, lay just , below the river end of the 
western of. the three buttress-cliffs of the spur 
protruding into the valley of the Aisne, here 
considerably wider than it was in most places. 
The buttress -cliffs, like the western and eastern 
faces of the spur, had, before the war, been 
thickly wooded ; but most of the wood was 
now swept away by the artillery fire. The 
spur and its sides, contained numerous 
natural and artificial caves of great depth ; 
the summits of the buttress-cliffs rose sharply 
above the river bed. The easternmost of 
these projections was called the Bois 
des Gouttes d’Or ** and its edge “ Le Balcon ; 
the western was named “ Les Grinons ** ; the 
intermediate one Mt. Sapin. A road from 
Chavonne ascended Mt. Sapin, skirted on the 
west the farm of La Cour du Soupir and, by 
“La Croix sans T^te ” and the Froidinont 
Farm, joined the Chemin-dea-Dames. It was 
crossed a few hundred yards from the Chemin- 
de-s-Dames at the Froidmont Farm by the 
road which from Vailly ran up the ravine be- 
tween the Chavonne and Vailly spurs and, 
through Ostel at the head of the ravine, went 
over the neck of the Chavonne spur and 
descended to Braye-en-Laonnois at the top 
of the ravine ea^t of the Chavonne spur. The 
plateau of the Chavonne spur, in places 620 
feet high, was higher than many points on 
the hog’s back off which it branched. To 
roach the Grinons the French had to cross 
the Aisne and to break through the two liuo.s 
of entrenchments on its northern bank. Their 
left flank would be closed to attacks from 
the direction of Vailly and to rifle and machine- 
gun fire from the Vailly spur. Chavonne, on 
the edge of the river, was a mass of ruins strongly 
garrisoned. Behind it on the southern and 
precipitous slopes of the Grinons and Mt. 
Sapin ran a trench called “ Deutsche Frieda ” 
joining on to the rearmost of the trenches 
extending to Vailly. Two other trenches, 
linked to the western defences of Chavonne, 
the Tirpitz Trench and the Werther Trench--^ 
(see plan) — were in front of the “ Deutsche 
Friede,” which continued north-eastwards at 
the foot of the* Balcon and the Bois des Gouttoc 
d’Or over the Oise -Aisne Canal north of Moussy- 
sur-Aisne, which village with its northern 
environs was held by the French. Above, 
from La Cour de Soupir to Braye-en-Laonnois, 
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the enemy had constructed a network of 
entrenchments commanding an advance from 
Moussy-sur-Aisne up the ravine. The Troyon 
sugar-mill being the only point held by the 
French on the Chemin-des -Dames Plateau, the 
German batteries on that plateau could without 
hindrance from infantry fire deiugo the Braye- 
en-Laonnois valley with shells. Wire en- 
tanglements were extended across it. Tn the 
Metz farm a mile or so south of Braye and in 
Braye itself machine guns were posted raking 
the approaches up the valley. 

For days the French artillery had been 
cutting lines through the entanglements. 


Gouttes d’Or two divisions had been detailed. 
At 6 a.in. on the 16th the advance began 
Crossing the Aisne, the French attempted 
throughout the day to carry the Grinons. By 
noon they were still at its foot exposed to a 
teiTible fire. Meanwhile a battalion had 
entered the ruins of Chavonne and bombed 
and bayoneted its way towards the Deutsche 
Friede trench. Tf our Allies could have carried 
the latter obstacle the attack on the Grinons 
would probably have succeeded. The enemy 
promptly counter-attacked, and in the after- 
noon ferocious fighting ensued in the north of 
the village near the cemetery. At nightfall a 



[French official photograph, 

RESULTS OF BOMBARDMENT IN THR MONT SAPIN DISTRICT. 


obliterating trenches, and reducing the woods 
to litter, but the German positions here still 
I’emained immensely strong. Some of the 
caves had been penetrated by howitzer shells 
and their occupants killed and wounded by 
shrapnel or poisoned by gas-shells subse- 
quently discharged into the holes made by 
the high-exj)losive shells Still many of the 
caverns and quarries had remained intact, 
and in these and in the tunnei of the 
Oise-Aisne Canal thousands of Germans were 
ensconced ready to counter-attack the assault- 
ing troops. Moreover, every movement of the 
French was under the direct observation of the 
enemy. 

For the attack on the Grinons, Chavonne, 
Mt Sapin, the Balcon, and the Bois des 


few French companies with their backs to the 
river were still clinging to the southern half of 
the ruins. 

The Germans had not been dislodged from 
either the Grinons or Chavonne, but to the right 
a battalion of chasseurs, following close behind 
the barrage at 6 a.m., had succo.ssfully assaulted 
the Tirpitz and Werther trenches. With 
magnificent courage they had then made their 
w^ay across tho Deutsche Friede trench and 
commenced the escalade of Mt. Sapin ; but 
the French guns could not protect them while 
clambering up the cliff -buttress. Firing gre- 
nades from their rifles and flinging bombs 
before them, they slowly ascended, skilfully 
turning a fort masking some old quarries. 
Four hundred prisoners, including 10 officers. 
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with 22 mitrailleuses and 19 bomb-throwers were 
captured, and the survivors of the assaulting 
force fought their way up to the northern 
fringe of the wood, the young firs of wliich 
resembled a miniature Alpine forest. Still 
advancing they deployed towards the Grinons 
on their left and on their right towards the 
ruins of the farm of La Coiir do Soupir, from 
the subterranean shelters of which the Germans 
poured streams of machine-gun and rifle 
bullets. 

As the Grinons and the northern half of 
Chavoime had not been captured and (heir 
ammunition was running short, the chasseurs 
halted and waitf'd for the c6unter-aUa<“ks 
which were certain to come. At 9 p.m. (ho 
lirst of these was delivered only to be repulsed. 
The chasseurs defendec.! (hemselves mostly 
with grenades discovered in the enemy's lines. 
At 4.30 a.m. on the 17th a second Germtm 
attack by fresh troops met the sanu^ fate. 
Though one company of the chasseurs had lost 
all of its commissioned ofUcers and was (unn- 
mamletl by a sergeant, and the remaining 
companies had suffered lu^avy losses, they 
gallantly clung to the position they had gained. 
'The enemy w’as beaten back into the copses 
and the open uncultivated ground towards the 
north-west. 

W'hilo the chasseurs were storming Mt. 
Sa[)in, a similar o]3cration liad been proceeding 
on the flanks of the most westerly of the eliff but- 
tresses, A ri'giinent of infantry liatl taken 
L(? Balcon ami pushed in the direction of tho 
C!our de Soupir farm, thus proti'cting the right 
of the chasseurs. Simultaneously a second 
regiment had attacked the Hois des Gouttes 
d’Or from the west, but liad been held u]) by 
the Germans in the undergrowtli which had 
not been sufficiently cleared away by tlu^ 
French guns. A third regiment advancing up 
the side of the Oise-Aisne Ganal on Braye-en- 
J..aonnois was sto])])ed by machine-gun lire 
from the village and tho Metz Farm south of 
it. The advance here was now sus])ended 
while the Fn^ncli artillery coneentrateil its 
lire on the enemy’s machine guns. In the 
evening two French battalions entered tlie 
Hois de la Hovette, behind the Hois des Gouttc-is 
d’Or, where they were screened from German 
batteries. 

When night fell on April 16 tho French Iu*ld 
tho western ami southern slopes of the Grinons, 
the southern half of Chavonne, the summit of 
Mt. Sapin, Le Halcon, &c., the approaches to 


La Gour de Soupir and the Hois de la 
Hovette. 

Other French successes had also boon 
obtained. At 9 a.m., after a terrific bombard- 
ment from tho “ 75s ” and guns of medium 
calibre, Freiadi troops had moved on to tho 
little spur between Hraye-en-Laormois and 
(diivy, while from Vend rosso and Troyon 
]Moroc(.*an troops, with tht*ir right flank pro- 
tected by the garrison in tho Troyon sugar- 
mill, had swarmed on to tho Ghemin-des- 



FRENGH TANK CHARGING A TREE. 


Oames Plateau and, maiching westwards, had 
cut the eommunieations of the garrison in 
Chivy with the plateau. Under (he summit 
above Chivy tho cruany had driven a long 
tunnel leading to tho valU'y of (he Ailette. 
Into this tunnel some of the (kainans from 
Chivy bolted, ])ut th(‘ Moroccans, throwing 
grenades at tin* southern <‘nlranc.<‘, crossed tho 
plateau and caught the fugitives, two hundred 
of whom were taken prisoners, at the northei*n 
end. 

Three hours befon* (he at t aek on Chivy, 
at (i a.m., two wliole corps liad eastwaids Ikcu 
hurle<l against tho liog’s back, d’ho lluite- 
bis(* F’arm was stormed by Colonial troops, 
but fighting went on in the tiiiuiel through tho 
ridg<i bene, it h it. At numy ])<»ints the Freneh 
wt'i’e bloodily ri'jiulsed. They ea[)turod, how- 
ever, a trench betwecMi Craonnolk' and Craonne, 
and by tliis avenue k(‘pt toueh with tlio brave 
men who bad in th(^ morning erosstMl the 
marshy ground and established themselves in 
one of the liouses on tht^ outskirts of Craonne. 

In general terms tho troops operating l)e- 
tween Soupir and Craonne had, a.s tho French 
communiqut issued on the evening of the 17th 
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said, “ sopiirod all tho first Goriiiaii positions.” 
Tho n'sults obtained on the IGth by the army 
alvaneiri)^ (‘e,st\vards between the marshes 
sooth (/f Craonne and the vineyards north-east 
of Heims were summed up by tlie Freneh 
Staff a^ follows: “To tlie east of ('raorme our 
troops cjirried the* seeond enemy ['ositions to 
the sojdh of Jnviiie(jurt. Violefit German 
attacks laimeh(Ml s(‘veral times to the north of 
V"ille-aux-Bois wen^ brolom with considerable 
losses t(j the enemy. Kurth(‘r to the south wo 
carried our line' as far as tlie western outskirts 
of Hermerieourt , and as far as the Aisne Canal 
betwcMiii Jjoivri* and (.'ourcy.” 

It was in the thrust towards Juvincoiirt 
that. th(^ FriMieh “'ranks” rnadt^ thi'ir first 
apjM'aranee on a battlefield. They were styled 
nytillcrir, dV/.s-cyn// by Geru'ral Nivi'llo in his 
Order of April 20. 'Hie heroic Commandant 
Hossut., who was killi'd in the eharj^e, direeteil 
the ^roup (‘mplove(l north of tlu‘ Aisn<‘. 

A hVi'iK'h 'Patik differed in si'venil resp(‘ets 
Iroin a British “'rank.” It was more elej^ant 
to view ; the eati'rpiller mi'ehaui.sm lay below 
and parallel with thi* body of I he ear; the 
wh'-els \\(»!-kinu: thed mechanism were not 
hidden as in th(' Ifritish 'ranks, but expos<*d. 


'I’Ik* object of tho French designer seems to 
liave been to saerifieo security for yiaco, and 
if tho enemy’s (‘ntrenchments could but have 
boe-n pa.ssod tlii^so machines, which to some 
extent combined tho qualities of artillery and 
cavalry, would doubtless have been invaluable. 
On April Hi they hearlod tho attack on the 
second Gorman position before Juvincoiirt, 
but not reaching the open country their 
1 ‘ilicacy could not bo fully demonstrated. Tf 
the Germans are to be believed, twenty-six of 
them wore put out of action. 

While the “ 'I’anks ” and infantry south of 
V'^ille-aux-Bois penetrated into the (h'rmaii 
.s(‘cond position, the troops botwoon Craonne 
aiul Villo-aux-Bois made no headway. Tho 
guns on the hog’s back and the mitrailleus(‘s 
in Craonne and in (’orbeiiy, to tho north-east 
of Oaonne, (‘hiH^ked an advance? against tho 
western front of Juvincourt. On th(? oth(?r 
hand, violent cfiuriter-at tacks delivered with 
the object of r(‘li(^ving tho jire.ssuro on tho J5ois 
des Butti's and the Bois dos Bo(?hes, the twin 
hills of \dllo-aux-B()is, were r(‘pul.sed. 

As mentioned, these hills formed a bastion 
in the Gorman line from Craonne to the 
Aisne West of tho ruined village the two 
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FRENCH IN THE TRENCHES AT JUVINCOURT. 


summits, soiiu* ft. hijjh stuck out int<> 

th(' Fruncb Hues. TIk* wonl “ Ibiis " was 
!iow a misnomer*. Hare stumps and tr<*(j 
trunks aloiu? iiidicatcMl that woods had once 
ci‘owiied the (‘miucnccs. As tlu'sc hum])S 
commaud(*(l the* (‘utraiici* t.o tlics [rtains 
north of tln^ Aisiu* tire (h'rman cngiiKua’s hatl 
lavislied a, II tlicir skill on rendering them, as 
they fondly hoped, impi’cgiuibh'. "PIk*. fortrr'ss, 
which bristled with machine guns, was sur- 
|•oulldod by bar])ed-wir(* entangkaueuts, its 
garri.son of two Hava.rian Irattalions was dis- 
tributed in dug-outs over Ot) ft, deep, in sub- 
tei-raiiean gaUeri<\s furnishtMl with single-lira^ 
railways, in concrtde block-houses and obser- 
\'atorios almost flush with the ground and of 
gr-eat thickness. On this agglomeration of 
obstacIf\s the French artillery .since* Ap»ri] t» 
had been x)ouririg liigh-explosive shells, shrap- 
ia‘l, and trench -mortar bond^s. 

After nightfall on tin; 15th the 31st Regiment 
of Infantry, which had been in face of th<3 
Hois des Hnttes since February, mu.sh'red in 
the front French trenches. It was a regiment, 
recruited ir; and around Paris. Oiu’ battalion 
plus a company was to attack th(i salient from 
south to north ; another battalion was to 
assault the western lace, and to try to work 
round the north of the eminonce.s and to 
attack Ville-anx-Bois by the road from 
Craoniio. 

At 6 a.m. on. April 16, following the barrage. 


th(‘ Fr(*nch went ov(‘r the pai’apets. The first 
(k‘rman trc'iudi was rapidly ci’oss(‘d and then 
round the block houses spouting jets of ])ullets 
aral at the entrances to t la* dug-outs and 
tuiuu'ls a su(*(*(‘ssion of fiei-ec* and bloody <'om- 
batsensued. Tla* Havarian commander’s post , 
a vast subterraianm cbamla*!* on th^ north of 
the Hois des Huttc's, gaiiisoned by two com- 
panies, was surri3uiaU‘d aial stormed by 2nd 
Jd(‘ut. Dubois with his section. I nc(‘ialiai‘y 
bombs reiak'nHl dug-out after dug-out un- 
t(*n{\ble. Hy noon SOtt grimy aial exhausted 
prisonei's had btH*n secur(*d, and tla* Hnis ilcs 
Ihittes had passed into Kr('ia*h bands. 

'Pla* PiU’isians iu*\t ei-ossi'il the summits 
and d(*.sc('nde(l on \dll(*-aux-Hnis, ci*ow'ded 
witlf flying fugiti\(*s, y(*t the innumerable 
juachiTK* guns forced tla'in to halt and to lake 
ct)vor. Again and again the (‘la'iny, i‘t*inforc(‘d 
by his reser\(‘s, count(*r-attackcd from the 
W'*st and -lontli of tla* \*illage. Hut the 
Parisians wei*e not, to be ov( rcome, aial wla'ii 
day da3\n(Ml on Fia'sday, Api’il 17, the Hois des 
Huttes was still tla‘irs. Phanks largely to the 
“ Panks," the first and .s(*c<.)nd (lerinan lines 
from the Hois des Huttes to the Aisne had been 
.stormed aial the Frc'nch wt*re working behind 
Vilh'-aux-Hois along tla* stream of the Mietto 
towards du\ancourt. Phe Havarians still in 
the ruins and in the Hois d(\s Hoches were in 
danger of being turned from the south-east. 
North of Villo-aux-Hois, however, the French 
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wore at a standstill. Not until Craonne and 
the eastern end of the Chemin-des-Dames 
V ateau had been stonned would it be j^ossible 
to advance successfully from the west on 
J uvincourt 



THE ATTACK ON LOIVRE AND 
BERMl?RICOURT. 


Between the south bank of the Aisne oast of 
Berry-au-Hac and the Roinis-Rothol chausst'e 
the right wing of the second of the French 
forces engaged in tho battle all through 
Monday, April 16, struggled in the direction 
of the lower Suippo. The Aisno-Marno canal 
from Berry-au-Bae to the southern environs 
of Le Oodat was behind the French lines. 
Tlieneo to tlu' south of Courcy, where 
n Russian brigade was stationed, it barred 



an advance ; north of the canal across 
the Reims — Neufchatel-sur-Aisne road ex- 
tended the heights on whose summit was 
Fort do Brimont. West of the Brimont 
Hill was the village of Loivre astride the 
canal, and north of it, in the plain, that 
of Berm^ricourt. If Loivre and Bermericourt 
could bo carried the Brimont heights and Fort 
do Fresno might bo turned from the west. 
As these were the dominant positions in tho 
plain south of tho Aisne, west of tho Reims - 
Rethel road, the struggle for them and Loivro 
and Bermericourt naturally assumed the 
fiercest character. 

Between tho canal and the Brimont heights 
ran the embankment of tho Reims-Laon 
railway over six feet high, passing just west of 
Bermericourt, and east of Loivre. It had 
been strongly organized by the enemy as his 
.second line of defence. The French deployed 
in the trenches from the north of Le (lodat 
to the west of Loivre were ordered to break 
through the first. (Icrman line north of the 
canal, clear the enemy from tho Bois do So- 
champ and the wood of the (diamp du Seigneur, 
cirry tho railway embankment., and evict the 
f )e from tho ruins of Bermericourt, south of 
the canal. A regiment was to dislodge the 
Germans from their trenches, traverse tho 
canal and, marching down the east bank, seize 
the edge of Loivro on that side and the railway 
embankment beyond it ; while another regi- 
ment was to master the Gennan positions in 

J . 
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RUSSIANS ENTRENCHED ON THE AISNE SECTOR. 


front of Loivro and to storm the rest of the 
village, which was mostly on the west bank of 
tho canal. Meantime, to distract the enemy 
on tho Brirnont heights and south of it the 
Russian brigade, with Rn^ich troops on their 
left and right, were from the soutli, between 
Loivre and Betheny, to move on tho canal 
and tho Brirnont- Fresnes ridges. 

At 6 a,m. on the IGth tho execution of this 
plan commenced. The French from the region 
of Lo Godat rapidly secured tho first German 
line, captured the Bois de S^champ, and at 
6.35 a.m. moved on against the wood of Chamy) 
dll Seigneur. At 6.50 a.m. one comyiany 
attacked tho northern horn of that wood, a 
second its centre, and a third its southern end. 
The wood, after savage fighting, was cleared 
of the enemy, wlio fled by his communication 
trenches towards the railway embankment. 
At 7.50 a.m., yireceded by a jioworful bombard- 
ment, the French made for tho embankment. 
Other trooyis on the right joined uyj and this 
obstacle was overrun, and a regiment was 
directed on Bermericourt, while the embank- 
ment was secured almost as far as Loivro. 
The ruins of Berm<5ricourt, with 400 y^risoners, 
were rapidly captured, and the survivors of 
the garrison fled uyi the western side of tho 
Brirnont heights. The division engaged in 
the action dug itself in, and during the rest of 
the day was bombarded and counter-attacked 
from the heights and north of them. By 


nightfall, however, the enemy had succeeded 
in ?’<‘Covering Bermericourt. 

The two regiments directed to sei/.o the 
eastern bank of the canal and Loiv^re had also 
met with success. Between 6 a.m. and 7.30 a.m. 
one of them forced its way to the canal. Two 
battalions drove the enemy from tho western 
bank ; tho third battalion crossed to the 
eastern and at 8.50 a.m. entered the houses 
of Loivro on that side. The second regiment, 
with its left protected by tho first, marched 
on Loivre. One battalion in front with the 
first regiment descended on Loivro along the 
western edge of the canal. At 8 a.m. if. had 
reached the cemetery but could not advance 
because of the fire from the enemy’s machine 
guns in the cemetery itself and tho ruins of 
tho mill. Tho other two battalions, which had 
marched straight on Loivre, carried at 6.30 a.m. 
the first German trench. At 8 a.m. they, 
too, were in front of the village. As the enemy 
offered a st ubborn n^sistance it was decided to 
halt and let tho “ 75 ” guns comy^lete their 
work, and so for a couple of hours shells by 
the hundred descended on the ruins. At 
10..30 a.rn. a trumpet rang out tho charge 
and the whole regiment dashed forward. 
Loivre was won. One French battalion alone 
had cayjtured 825 prisoners. 

From Loivre through Courcy to B6theny 
similar encoimters took place. The Russian 
Brigade in front of Courcy was com- 
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ilian(l(‘(l by Ccnoral Lorhwitsky. Theso 
troops formed ptu t of tlio contiiigont tra is- 
])ort(Ml from Russiui to Kriiiico by Iho '^IVrtus- 
Sib(*ri mi railway in 11)10. 'J'bey vv’(T(*, at IIk' 
outs(*l, burning to inspirit })y thoir eoiuluet their 
liberated eountrymen and to sJiow what 
Russians eould ae}ii(‘ve vvlu^i properly disei- 
j)lin(‘(l and led. Their immediate^ objcMitive was 
the vilhigc* and e}iat(‘au of Courey and the 
[)ortion of tli(> Aisie* . Marne Canal south of 
Rrimont Hill. A few minutes to 0 a.m. the 
lirst wa\-e, preceded by an i^ver-ad\'aucing 
barragii, mo\'(*d Ibrward. .Rockets at once 
went uj) from th(' (Jerman lines, and the Cerman 
artillery, in answer to tla^ signalling, o[)en(Ml 
lir(‘. So imp(‘tuous, how(‘ver, was the charge 
that th(‘ (‘iiemy’s sh(‘lls f(‘lt bc^hind instead of 
in front (►f J^o(“hwitskv s men, obscjured, as tiny 
W(‘re, by th(‘ h(‘a\y mist. A s«‘eond wave of 
Russians was not so foriunat(< and hail to make 
its way through the (l<*rman barrage. Losing 
ln'avily, it swept onward and r(‘inforeed th(^ 
tir'-'t, which was carrying the Cerman first and 
second line trciiches. The mist lifted and th(‘ 
sun bt‘gau !(► shin(‘. Through their glasses the 
Russi.m oflieers in t h<‘ ba'/kground perceived 


tliat Courey and its chateau were being 
attacked. All day the struggle for theso 
important points, and on the left for the banks 
of the canal, proceeded. By nightfall the 
Russians had overpowered the enemy and 
Courey and its chateau were firmly held. 
But the German artillery on the Brimont, 
Fre.snes and Nogent TAbbesse Mills prevented 
any important gains being won by the French 
in this sector. 

In tho course of the battle of the IGth some 
11,000 (Jerman prisoners had be(m taken, 
together with much war material of eveny 
dc'seription. 

On Tu(\sday,. April 17, the day also of the 
opening of the Ihittle of Moronvilliers, the 
weather boeanu' still juore atrocious. The 
wind bl(‘w in violent gusts ; it rained in torrents 
and even snowc'd. N(‘vertheless at 5.30 p.m. 
in a snowstorm French infantry and Sene- 
galese on the h(‘ights above the Aisne assaulte<i 
the (Jiinons. The summit was taken. It was 
recovered by tln‘ (mumov. A second assault 
was delivered and it was finally captured. With 
the (Irinons and .Mt. Sa[)in in French hands 
tli(‘ German gari’ison in Ghavonne below was 
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RUSSIANS EXPLORINC; CAPTURED 
GERMAN POSITIONS AT COURCY. 

(loonuMl. So was Iho enemy hidden in th (3 
ciives beneath La (\)nr do Soupir. At 5.30 p.ni. 
tlio French re-enteied the Thjis d(‘s (hiuttes 
d’Or, reached tli(‘ ])lat(‘iUi north of it and 
advanecMl on tfie suinniit of the (dia\'onne spur 
to the ( 'roix-sans-Tete. I^]ls(‘wliere tlie Fnaich 
wc're content on the 17th to remain on the 
defensive*. Tli(*y repulsed lit‘avy counter- 
attacks apiinst; their iu‘W positions on tlie 
liog's back — notably at Tfiirtcbisc' Farm, in 
tlu' \'iIle-aux-Dois rep:ion, and betw(*en J.,oivre 
and (\)urcy. The Russians n(‘ar (Wrcy rcn- 
dei’ed a pjood account of themselv’^es. Away 
to tlie east (Jcneral Anthoino’s army at points 
reached tlie southern cn'st of the ^loron- 
villiers ridjj^e and bi'gan to isolate Auborivc- 
sur-Suippt*. 

In the night of the 17tli 18th and on the 
day of the I8th the olhaisive ^yas again resumed 
on a great scale. Between Laf'faux and Mar- 
gival the Frtnch infantry — covcm-imI on the 
south by divisional ca\alry — broke* through 
the (Ji'rman lines, cross(*d the Vregny plateau, 
descended into tin* ra\’ine to its west, climbed 
u]) the slopes of the (’hivres ]jlateaii and 
stormed Xauteuil-la-Fosse. Simultaneously the 
salient between Missy -sur-Aisne and Vailly 
was assaulted by a corps wdiich had fought 
in the Battles of the Marne, Yser, V<‘rdun 
and the vSonnne. The Aisne was cross(*d 
near Cellos and south of Vailly. The columns 
on the left having effected their passage 
moved eastward along the north bank 




of the riv(*r ; those on the light enter(*d tho 
southern suburb of Vailly, wIkmu* they were 
met by their comrad<‘s. Aft(‘r sharp fighting 
X'ailly^ was out<‘red and two Saxon regim(‘nts 
ndreating up the* spur wt*re overtaken near tho 
Rouge Maison Farm on its edg(^ and forced to 
surrender. This brilliant feat ha<l been facili- 
tatc-d by the capture of Chavonne during tho 
])receding night, and by the descent on tho 
morning of the 18th of the troops on tho 
summit of the Chavonne spur to Ostel. That 
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village was taken and the garrison driven up 
to tho Cheiniri-des-Danios platcuxu. 

Moanwliile the enemy had been expelled 
from the Metx Farm and from Braye-eu-J.aon- 
nois ; and, fm-thor, the plateau above Braye- 
en-ljaonnois and tlie northern side of it up to 
the edge of Coiirtecon had been gained. On 
the night of the 17th- 1 8th tho Germans in 
Chivy had all been killed, wounded, or taken 
prisoners. Soiru' Ih guns, including five howit- 
/(^rs, had been ea[)tur('d. The surprise of the 


it was perhaps not unnatm*al that a panic 
should have set in hero among the Germans. 

On the west the Vregny spur had been 
secured by tho French, and also the narrow 
Chivres spur beyond it. On the east our 
Allies were at Ostel on the edge of the wide 
spur behind Vailly, and the plateau of the 
Chemindes- Dames from above Brayo-en- 
Laonnois to above Troyon was in their pos- 
session. A German attack in the region of 
Courb'con was stopped dead by machine-gun 



GERMANS CAPTURED BY THE RUSSIANS AT GOURGY. 


enemy, who hat I In^lieved that his jjositious 
wt're impregnable or could only bc^ reduced 
afIcT weeks of ligliting, was complete*. On the 
plateau of tlu* t/havoiuu^ s])ur and in Ostel. guns 
and howit/(‘rs had b(*(*n abandoned, and their 
horses aiul trains had be(*n killed or destroyed 
by tlie Fr(‘neh art illery. Tn or near Vailly tables 
were* found sj)r(*ad with unconsumed .food ; 
im])ortaut documents, letters just received and 
classitied for distribution, and others about to 
be sent off were discovered. Confusion 
reigned everywhere. Otl[icer.s and men had 
abandoned tlu'ir posts without warning thi^ 
neiglibouring garrisons. Considering tho 
rapidity of the unexpected French advance. 


fire, and a very violent assault from the Ailette 
Valley on the Vauclerc plateau at 0 p.in. was 
bh>odily repulsed. From Nanteuil-la-Fosse to 
Ostel is but a distance of five miles. The 
Germaixs defending the Fort do Coud6 spur, 
tho Vailly spur, and the spur between them 
were in danger of being surrounded. On the 
evening of April 18 the French w^ere already 
well north of Ostel and Vailly. 

On the front from Craonne to Betheny 
also there had boon stubborn fighting. In 
tho night of tho 17th- 18th a French detach- 
ment had set out* to turn Ville-aux-Bois by 
the south-east and two battalions completed 
the encirclement of the position. Soon after 
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6 a.m. on tho 18th tho village was attackcjfl, 
anti by 8 a.m. it and tho Bois dos Bochos wore 
captured. Later in the morning the French 
reached tho Roims-Laon chaussee. 

In the three days’ struggle 1,500 prisoners, 
including iU officers, 0 guns, 15 bomb*tlirowt*rs 
50 mitrailleuses, and irnmcnso material of war 
had been taken by the French 3 1st Regiment. 
That regiment well deserved the appellation of 
a “ regiment of elite, of tho highest offensiv'o 
power,” subsequently bestowed on it in an 
Order of the Day. 

The loss of the Bois des Buttes, the Bois d(^s 
Bodies, and Villo-aux-Bois, couph^d with the 
penetration of the enemy’s first and second 
lines south of Jiivincourt canstMl the German 
Crown Brinco to undertake a powerful counter- 
offensive between Jiivincourt and tho Aisne. 
About 4.30 p.m. two whole divisions were 
flung again.st the French linos south of Juvin- 
court. The attack was a conij)l(‘tt^ failure. 
Tho advancing battalions wer<? mowisl down 
by barrage and machine-gun fin*. At no 
])oint were tho French ])()sitious reachi'd. 
South of the Aisno in the course of the day 
the Russians east of Courey captured a strong 
point and took some prisontu’s. 

Tho next day, Thursday, A|.)ril B), tli<* 
French continued their successful o])erations 
against tho western and eastern faces of the 
salient which, till the day before, had pro- 
truded south of tlie Aisne. The villagv' of 


Laffaux was at last captured, while Fort do 
Condo, wrecked by tho French shells, w.as 
with its giuis and casemates blown up by its 
garrison, which endeavoured to effi^ct a tardy 
escape up tho spur to Sancy. Bursued by 



a hail of shi'lls from the “ 75s ” very few 
GiTinans arrived there safe and soutkI. 

At last tho valliy of the Aisni’ froic 
its junction with the Oise eastwards to 
Berry-au-Ifac was ivlioved of the pre- 
si‘n(‘e of tho enemy with the exception of 
a didachmiMit surrounded near Celles-sur- 
Aisne. The (Jermans wiTo in full retrc'at to tho 
Chemin-des Dames plateau north-west of 
Ostel. In hot pursuit the French during tho 
ilav'’ occupii'd Ai/y and Jouy -betwi^en Sancy 
and Ostel -situated in the ravine south of tho 



GENERAL PALITZIN REVIEWING RUSSIAN TROOPS AFTER THE BATTLE OF 
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western end of the plateau. Near Hurtebise 
Farm, »500 prisoners and two 4 -in. guns wore 
captured the same day. In the region of 
Bonnericourt some progress was made in the 
direction of the ground north of the Brimont 
heights. 

On April 20 the French progressed slowly 



CHURCH OF ST. ANDR6. REIMS. 

Wrecked by German Artillery Fire. 

in the region of Laffaux, and also on the Vau- 
clere plateau, capturing some prisoners. To 
the (last of Loivn; a well -(executed operation 
enabled them to gain ground and to take 250 
prisoners. South-east of Courey several 
Crenelles were earriiMl by bombing parties 
North of the Aisne later in the day Saney was 
occupied. At (> p.m., afler a very violent 
bombardment, many columns of the enemy 
{’attacked the French on the plateau between 
Troyon and C'raonne. Tlie attack, shattered 
by artillery and machin(*-gun tin*, was com- 
pletely rejiulsed. 

U}) to A|)ril 20 the two French armies 
engaged in the battle of (Vaonne-Reinis had 
c*apt lin'd Ix^twt'cn them 10,405 prisoners. The 
lol lowing arc the statistics of the prisoners 
taken by the threi^ French armies between 
April 10 and 20, with particulars of the enemy 
divisions coinvrned : 

Ono Jinny tonU 11, WG.") pri^-oiuMs, heloiipii^ to 19 
different division'^ or u front of ji few kilometres. The 
German divisions that suffered tlie most severely were 
the Ninth Bavarian Reservo Division with 2, .^8.3 
prisoners, the 'I’m enty -first wdth 2, .*11 9 prisoners, and the 
Fifth with 1,929 prisoners, while the Forty-third Reser\''o 
Division lost 1,!174 prisoners. 


A.s for the repiments, the Fourteenth Bavarian Reservo 
Ropiment lost 986 prisoners, the Thinl Regiment of the 
Bavarian Brsatic Reserve lost 979' prisoners, the Eigh- 
teenth Regiment of the Twenty-first Division 972 
prisoners, arid the Tenth Bavarian Reserve Regiment 
8.31 pn.soners. 

Taking the figim's of another French army on the 
same front and betM'een the same dates, we find that 
it captured 6,430 prisoners, including 94 officers. These 
pri.<?oners wore cornposetl a.s follow .s : The 19th Reserve 
Division, 925 men and 13 officers; the Ifitli, 1,111 mOn 
and 23 officers ; the 183rd Division, 2,100 men and 39 
olficoTs ; the 26th Landwehr Division, 610 men and eight 
officers ; the 222nd Division, 339 men and four officers ; 
the 45th Reserve Division, 187 men and one officer ; 
various divisions, 168 men and six officers, including 
42 prisoners from the 1st and 3rd Divisions of the 
Guai’d. 

The prisoners from the Sixtoonth Reserve Division 
consisted of 358 men and six officers of the Sixty -eighth 
Regiment, 722 men and 17 officers of the Tw'enty-iiinth 
Regiment, and 31 men of the Thirtieth Regiment. The 
prisoners of the I83rd Division consisted of 967 men and 
20 officers of the 184th Regiment, 021 men and 13 
officers of the 418fh Regiment, and 512 men and .six 
officers of the 440th Regiment. 



INTERIOR OF CHURCH OF ST. ANDRE 
Showing ^he Crucifix still standing. 

A third army took 3,197 pnsoners, 202 from the 1 1.3th 
Infantry, 481 from the 105th, 205 from the 100th, 361 
from tho Fiftieth Rc.scrvo, 352 from the 358th Infantry, 
211 from the 3G3rd, 17 f from the Eighth, and about a 
ihousaiid from (uirht other regiments. 

Tho French communique of April 20 ciaimod 19,000 
prisoners. In point of fact 20,000 would have been an 
iindor-estimatc, since various isolated sections captured 
of men belonging to special arms are not included in tho 
foregoing figures . * 

On Saturday, April 21, tho weatlior unproved 
and tho sun shone on tho battlefield. From 
Saixcy the French progressed to the nock of 
the Fort do Conde spur, where it branches down 

• Morning Post of May 9. 
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ON THE CHEMIN-DES-DAMES : FRENCH TROOPS ORGANIZING A CAPTURED 

TRENCH. 


from the Chomin-des-Damos plateau. Four 
Attempts of the onorny to advance from his 
trtmches north of liraye-en-Laouuois were 
foiled by the French artillery. Ground was 
gained by our Allies in the Hurtobise sector, 
also south of Juvincourt and near Courcy. 

At this date the Kaiser despatclied to the 
Crown Prince the following telegram, which 
betrays the anxiety felt by the Gt^rmau Higher 
Command, and which, as usual, is a complete 
travesty of fact ; 

Tho troopHof all tbo (jorinun peoples \in dor your e<»m- 
mautl, with steel-hard determination and stron^rly led, 
have hrouKht to failnro tho groat l^'ienoh attempt to « 
break through on tho Aisno and in (yhampi.gue. 'I'Vioro 
tVio infantry agniii had to boar tho brunt and, tlniinks to 
the indol'atigable assistance of the artillery amt other 
arms, has aooomplished groat things in death-defying 
persovernnoi^ inul irresistible attack. Convey iny and 
the Fatherland’s thanks to the leaders and men. 

'I’ho battle on tho Ai'^ne and in (^liampagno is not y,yt 
over, bh® all >vho fight, ami ble.3d thei'O will know that 
the whole of Germany will remember their deeds, and 
i.s at one with them to carry through the fight for 
exist eiK’t? to a victorious oml. God grant it. 

During tho uoxt few ihiys the French were 
busily engrigod in consolidating their positiojis, 
constructing nR.rrow-gauge light railways, ami 
. bringing thoir heavy artillery nearer to tlm 
Chemin-dos-Damc.s ridge. The weather im- 
peded the opt'rations, but some gains were 
made north of Sancy and south of Juvincourt. 
Almost ceaseless artillery duels, accomiianiod 
by combats in tho air ami expeditions of 
bombing aircraft, proved that the battle was 
not yet over. On Reims continued to descend 
a pitiless rain of shells, the object of which could 
be only due to a devilish spirit of <lostruction. 
German attacks north of Vauxaillon. in tho 
Hitrtebi.se region, and on tho Vauclerc plateau 
on the 25th were repulsed with heavy loss. 


Thcs(i attacks were renewoil in tho evening 
when on a front of a mile and a quarter west of 
Corny two charges were beaten off. A Gorman 
offensive between Reims and tho left of General 
Anthoino’s army in tho region of La Pompelle 
effected nothing.' 

On Saturday, April 28, General- Ni voile pub- 
lished, as it wore, his balance shoot. Since April R5 
the French between thei Ailotte and tho Siiippe 
liad captured 20,780 prisoners, 175 heavy guns 
aid field guns, 119 trench mortars and 412 
machine guns. Satisfactory as these results 
were, they did not, however, fulfil the expecta- 
tions of the French Ministry. The losses 
entailed seemed ilisprojiortionate to the achieve- 
ments. Tho Gormans had. it is true, been 
driven from the banks of tln'i Aisne botwocMi 
Missy-sur-Aisne and Soiipir, and tho Frencli 
laid expelled them from the spurs rjirmmg 
down t() the river from the Chemin-dos- Dames 
plateau, sections of which plab'au had bc<‘n 
stormed. Nevertheless, tho enemy still re- 
tained the western and eivstern (Mids and the 
village of ( hs'.oiine In tho plain b(‘low, the 
Bois des Buttc's, Ville aux-Bois, and tho Bois 
dos Doches had lu'cn i-arriod, but tho French 
ha<l been repulsed between Craonne and 
V-illo-aux-Dois. From Ville-aux-Hoi.s to the 
Aisne they had broken through the first ami 
s(H*oiid Hues of tlu> euomy Jiml w(*ro .south of 
.Juvincourt, but .south of the Aisne they had 
been unable to turn from the north tlie Brimout 
IvMghts. Finally, though General Anthoine’s 
r.rmy had .stormed Auberive and eaten into 
the German defences of the ^loroiivilliers 
height, the Germans had not as yet been dis- 
hxlged from the dominating summits. More- 
over, the “ Tanks,” on wliich great hopes had 
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boon built, had not proved a eomplcto 

.SUCCOSH. 

Since August, 1014, our Ally bad had to 
boar tho greater part of the fighting on the 
western front, and a large portion of her army 
had b('en diverted to Salonika. Tho drain on 
tho mau-pow(*r of the nation, the population 
of which l)efon^ th(‘ war had becm slightly 
(liniinishing, had Imm'u (uonuous. Events in 
Kussia pointed to tlu* probability that the 
Teutonic. Powers would be able to conct'utrate 
by far th(‘ greater bulk of their forces in France 
and on th(^ Italian frojttier. Until the American 
{i.rmi('s arrivi'd on Fn'uch soil, tho Krendi and 
tho British would have to bear tho lirunt of 
th(‘ enemy’s desperate efforts to gain a favour- 
abl(* d(‘cision, but once these canu^ on tho field 
the! result Avould be c(Tt.ain. Time was there- 
fon^ on th(^ side of the Allies. The economic 
condition of France had, also, to bo considered, 
Aft(T her lu'avy losses, and with her imlustries 
in tlM‘ north and east ruined she would rcupiini 
on th(i conclusion of ])eace to hav(^ as many 
sound wealth-produciTs as possible. 'Po use 
U)) man-pouer in pitched battles seemed 
uridesirabli' jiow that Kussia for sonu5 time 
would exercise no serious pressure on (.l(‘nuan\ 
and Austria-J lungary. To inflict an immediate* 
“ knocU-out ” ])low was hardly to be regarded 


as possible. For Hindenburg had still in 
Franco 10 intact divisions of his strategic 
reserve and,' with over 6,000,000 German 
troops at his disposal, it was improbable that 
the Allies could in 1917 break through the mesh 
of fortifications between the North Sea and 
Switzerland. 

For those reasons it seemed move politic to 
the French Government to adopt less rigorous 
methods and <o revert to Joffre’s plan of 
“ nibbling ” the enemy. Tho British, after 
tho Battle of Loos, had adopted the plan of 
wearing do^\•n the Germans by gaining victories 
with limited objectives, and this was thought 
on the whole to bt', for a time at any rate, 
the sound(*r method to employ. 

The chief advocate in Franco of this st rategy 
was General Petain. On the ev^niing of April 28 
M. Kibot, the Premier, luul a long conversation 
with General Nivelle, and the next, day it wtis 
announced tluit “ on tho proposition of the 
ISlinister of War the Council of Ministers had 
decided to re-establish the post of ‘ Chef d’etat- 
major general do I’armco au Ministero de la 
guerre’ and to confide it to (Jeneral Petain. 
Pie only held the post t(.> ^Tay 13, when he was 
superseded by Foch and njvcnied ojkh? niore 
to th(' general command on the north-wc^stern 
frontier, when^ Xivillc! still controlled a group 
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CJENERALS PfiTAIN (left), NIVIU.LE (centre), und ANTMOINK (right). 


of forcos. The* dutfos of the Cliief of the^ ( Jre'ftt 
Ceiioral Staff were? dofiriod as follows. was 

to act in the ca])acity of technical adviser of 
tho IMiriiste^r of War on the general conduct, 
of tho war and the cooperation of the Allie'd 
arinie^s ; on tho general plans of operat ion 
drawn np by the? Ooniinanele?rs-in-Ch!of, who 
were^ to be (*ntruste‘el with thedr e*xe*cntion ; 
on prograniTiK^s of construction, niatea'ial, 
artillery, rnilways, aviation, etc. ; on tho dis- 
tribution of the? country’s re’somces in inan- 
pe)we*r anel jnaterial bedave’cn the difterent 
theatre*.s of operation ; on tho use? of lranspe>rt 
as ivgards tho niovenu?nt of troops and war 
matt?rial ; and, in g(*neral, on all questions 
submitted to his examination by tho Ministe*r 
of War. H(» was tiie? central authority for 
quest i(3ns affending general oHicers ; he* ha»l 
authority over military missions and French 
Military Attaches abroad.* 

tione'ral Fetain was born on April 2(> of 
18o6 at Conchy -la-Tour in the Pevs-de* -Calais. 
Unlike Joffre, he had taken no part in the war 

* Fon‘igii military mis>i<»ns in France had a repn?- 
sentative on the General Staff of the Army. 


of 1870-1. He? be1ong<‘d to a gcMieration 
which associated the naiiK* of Napoleon with 
Lei]3zig, \\'aterloo, and Sedan. Fducated at 
th(^ Coll(*ge of Saint Cyr and the “ Fcoh? 
do guern*,” he had CTit(*n‘d tlu^ (.’ha'^st'urs 
Alpins. S(?rvice in this spi'cial cor[)s natu- 
rally develops initiative. Having serv?‘d on 
tlie staff of tlu' ]5lh Corj)s and under 
the military governor of Paris, he resuuK'd his 
duties with tlu? chasseurs, where ho met the 
future General Gouraud, “ the lion of the 
Argonne,” a man much youngc'r than himself. 

In HM)2 lV‘tain was a[)])ointe.d a prof(‘ssor 
at tl»e “ Fcole normale dt* tir ” of the Camp of 
(’halons. While there lu* had ample? o|)[)or- 
t unities of studying the terrain of the Aisno 
Valley and tlie Champagiu' JN)uill('Use. In 
P.)02 tlie French authorities favoured the theory 
that rapidity of jnovc'nu'iit was more? impoitant 
than superiority in fire tactics. Against this 
theory PeHain raisenl his voice*. He insist enl 
on the preponelerating part which would be* 
played by guns anel rifles in the battle's of the 
future. The; authorities looke'd askance at an 
officer, who, without experience in the field, 
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vonturcMl tr) dissent from tlio current doctrine. 
Jl(' had to h'live (diAloiis, but soon aflerwanls 
}i(‘ l)eeame supph'ineutary professor in tlie 
infantry course of studies at. the “ h]colo do 
guerre, ’ then superinteiuh'd l)y tJeiKM’al Bouval, 


At t he “ Kcole^ dt‘ guerre ” Vetain soon won 
distinction. He did not treat war as an occult 
science, and lie rc'garded inilitary in the same 
way that practical cngiiicers regard niochanical 
problems. His lectures on the Battle of 



GENERAL PETAIN. 


a dexoled student of NapoU'onii^ strategy. 
(Jeta'ial Jamrezai* — tlie conimand<’r at the 
Hattie of Lharh'i-oi in August, ltH4 was then 
tii rector of military studies. Foch — then a 
colonel — was tt‘aching taeties, and Fayolle, 
thefi a commandant, lectured on artillery. 
Fayt)lle, wlmse (*? q)loits at- the Hattie of the 
Somme will Im' remenihi'rcd, in May 1917 suc- 
ccedi'd Hetain in the commaial of the central 
group of ai inies. 


.Auerst(*dt. tlu; victory over the Prussians wotv 
by J)avout, the ahh^st of Napoleon’s marshals, 
on the day of ,Iena, dnnv ath'iition to him.* 
Oil (piitting the “ Ecole do guerre” he was 

* rhjit \a()oI»u)n Ihouglit very highly of Davoiit 
is .'^howii not only by his iletachincnt on tfio right of 
th(' Frcm*h .Army on this ooi-asion, ])iit also by tho fart 
that in 1801) he comrntinfled the Krenoh left, near Ratis- 
bon, that ho coinmnuLlcd tho containing fonio in 3*russia 
in 1810-11 land tho largo force under him in 1812 when 
invading Russia. Jn 1815 ho waa Minister of War. 
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FRENCH TROOPS ADVANCING IN EXTENDED ORDER, 


oiitrustod with tho coiTunaiid of tho 33r(l Ropi 
iiioiit, stfttioiKHl at Arras. In 1914 l^etaiii 
was still a coloiiol and about to bo put up 
half']>ay : but ho was savod from this by th<‘ 
outbreak of hostilities and was dt^stiuod 
turn his knowlodj?(’ of tho locality to aooount 
ill tho battles in Artois. 

It was at tho Rat t ie of (.)liar!eroi t hat ho first 
saw tiro. With his brif?ado ho held bao,k von 
Hausson’s troops, who had orossi'd tho Meuse 
at Diiiant and wore throat oninj' tho ri^ht and 
rt'ar of Laiirozae’s army battling on the Sambro 
with the army of von Riilow. At the end of 
August Retain wa< eritrustod wit h the oommand 
of tlio Gth .Division, whioh hatl suffered heavily 
in tho Rattl(‘s of (diarleroi and Guise. He 
ri'storod its ntoml, and at tho Rattle of ttu' 
Marne ho haiidt'd this division with great skill, 
putting into ])raotio(^ his theory that fire was 
all-important and, when his troops lu'sitated 
to advance, placing himself at their ht'ad. In 
the Rattlo of the Aisiie it was he who [invcu ved 
the bridge-head of Re Godaf. ou lh(' Aisiie- 
Marne canal during the counter-oflensivi* of 
tho onemy. On October 20, 1914, he succeeded 
Genera! D’Urbal in the command of thi' 33rd 
Corps deployed from tlio west of the ridge of 
Notre Dame d(' Lorette to Arras. During tho 
winter of^ 1914- 15 and the spring of 1915 he 
prepared for tho Rattlo of Artois, teaching liis 


oflfieers that it was “artillery which gained 
positions, and infantry which occupied and 
kept them.” While oi\ May 9, 1915, the 
French, like tho llritish offi'iisivc on th(» same 
day, was gi^nerally a failures, IVlain’s corps 
broke into tho (‘iicMuy’s lim‘s, took (.^woniiy, 
and eapturoil 10,000 prisoners. This was tlu' 
first groat. French success in th(‘ trench war- 
fare stage of tlu' war. 

JofTrt‘ at onc(‘ recogni/.i^l IVtain s grt'ut 
talents and confided to him the (command of 
the 2nd .Army and tlu^ jireparations for the 
impending Rattlo of tho Champagne Pouillcuso. 
It was thanks to INha'’ n’s minuti^ attention to 
detail that tho Fronoh in iSc'ptembei-Octohep, 
1915, wore able to advance^ l)otw<M*n tli ' S’ii|)p(i 
and tho Argonno. 

Thus far Potain’s talents had bts'ii t(‘st»‘d as 
an organizer of victory. On hVhruary 25. lOlti, 
when it soonu'd that th(^ Gorman Crown Prince 
was almost certain to oaiituri) Vin'diin, Retain 
was suddenly snmmon(‘d to sav(^ tho situation. 
In <*:irlior ehapti^rs tlio dramatic tale has boon 
told of the way in whioh IVdaiii snatohod 
victory from tin* ('rown Prince’s grasp. On 
May 1, 1910, when he handed over his oomhiand 
to General Niv(4lo and took that of tin* oontral 
group of armies, tho oiiomy’s first offousivo had 
failed. In 1917, as oomiiuUldiM’ of tlio central 
group of armies, he had suporiiiteudod tho 
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])ropamtionM of General Anthoine for the Battle 
of Moronvilliera. With his experienco of 
practical warfare which he had had in tliis 
gr(*at war, the silent, reflecting soldier of sixty- 
two years of ago seemed to personify the New 
•J'actics. A renewal of the battle on the scale 



CRAONNK AND THE EASTERN END OF 
THE GHEMIN-DES-DAMES, 


of tliat of April 10, 17 and 18 was ihoreforo not 
to bo exp('ct(‘d. The aim of Petain wtis to 
flnish it by enlarging and securing the positions 
alretuly (japtured. 

On April 30 the Hattie of Moronvilliers was 
renewed with success, and on Fiiday, May 4. 


the French south of the Aisne attacked be- 
tween Berry -au-Bac and the Brimont heights, 
and north of the Aisne stormed Craonno. In 
the former sector two and a half miles of the 
enemy’s first-line trenches was carried. A 
couple of fresh divisions of the enemy counter- 
attacked from the direction of Conde-sur 
Siiippp, whore the Suippe joins the Aisne, and 
from Agiiilcourt, also on the Suippe, to tlie east. 
They wore met with a terrific fire and driven 
back, leaving 700 prisoners in the he^nds 
of the French. Meanwhile tw^o companies 
of i-he latter followed tlieir barrage into the 
ruins of (Vaonne, and debouching from 
them ascended the steep cliff whicii marks 
the eastern enrl of the Che min -des -Dames 
plateau. In face of machine-gun fii*e from 
the caves hollowed . out by the Germans 
they reached the edge of the California 
plateau. Under heavy shell fire they main- 
tained themselves there (ill nighthdl, and 
during the night prepared to take part in the 
attack to bo delivered the next day between 
Vauxaillon and Craonne. 

At dawn (Saturday, May 5) after a tremon 
dous bombardment the attacik was delivered. 
East of Vauxaillon our Allies drove the enemy 
from his positions on Hill 157, and thence to the 
Mill of Laffaux. 

This position and its environs luitl by now 
become the point of the Gernian salient south 
of the Ailette. If the French succeeded in 

1 
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carrying? the enemy’s lines in front of and to 
the nortli and oast of the Mill, they would be 
able to turn the (.Uiemin-d('s-Dames plateau 
and Fort do Malmaisou froin the west . 

Naturally the Ccrman engineers had be- 
stowed particular attention on the defence of 
this important bastion in their front. Three 
lines of trenches had been constructed. The 
mill at the cross roads, strongly fortified, wa'< 
beliind the one nearest to the Frencli, being 
called by them the Trenchee du Koiige-dorge, 
’rrericheo du Mole, Trench(5e du Mousse, 
'rreneh6o do la Radc. Communication 
trenches, known as the Ibis, Loriot, Cheval, 
ran upwaKls to the second line, which em- 
braced the Fruty cpiarries a thousand yards or 
so east of the Mill on the edge of the chaussw^ 
to Laon. These qi aeries contained a numerous 
garrison, out of reach of the fire of the French 
guns, the hollowed roc^k providing admira])le 
cover. Further back a third trench, attached 
to the centre one by several communication 
trenches, covered Hill 170 and the similar 
quarries at the head of the ravine in w hich lay 
the village of Allemant and the Wood and 
Chateau de la Motto above the western side of 
the villagti. The whole of the fortified zone 
had been sowm with concrete “ pill -boxes ” 
and pitted with deep dug-outs. It was certain 
that the Germans would put up a desperato 


resistance, and that the region, if captured, 
w'ould at once b(H?ome a target fr>r the hundrcMls 
of guns on the western end of the Chcmin-<lt<s- 
1 lames and bi*yond it in the valley of tho 
Ailette. 

I’lie assault was entrust(‘d to a body of 
troops of elite. TIk* 4th, 9th and 11th regi- 
ments of dismounted Cuirassiers, coni[)Osed of 
young, robust and energetic men, chiefly ro- 
cruited from districts invack'd by tho enemy, 
had been tem})oranly united a.nd formed into 
a provisional division. They wen* supported 
by a detachment of Tanks. On May 5, at 
4. to a.m., the (kiirassiers w(*nt over the ])ara[)(?t 
and followed tla^ barrage, which enveloped tho 
plateau before them in clouds of thick smoke. 
Meillon’s battalion of the 4th wa- on tho 
left, Vaucresson’s battalion of the 9th in 
the Centro, and Duthu’s battalion of tho 
llth Cuirassiers on the right. X'aucresson’s 
battalion and the Tanks wen* to storm tho 
Mill and the Allemant quarri('s, the ultimate 
objectives of Meillons and Duthu’s bat- 
talions w(Te res[)ccti\dv the Wood and Chateau 
de la Motte and Hill 170. 

The first wave of the troops under Coin- 
niaridant Meillon carried tho Rougt-Gorgo 
trench, north of tho Mill, but w’cro delayed by 
iiiachinc-gun firo and bombers in tho com- 
munication trenches loading to the second 
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trotioh, anfi it was not till 10 a.tn. that th© 
C’uirassiors on tho left were ready to attack 
Ihe last ol^staclos between them and tlio Wood 
and Chateau de la Motte. Meanwhile, round 
the Mill of J..affaux a desperate struggle had 
goiu^ on. With the aid of the Tanks the Mill 
was at last taken and Vau<Tessori.’s battalion 
at<aek(^d and took the second trench. As 
soon as th(? 'Panks appeared, the German 
anti-tank guns eoneentrated their fire on them 
wliil(‘ maehine-guns vainly endeavoured to 
])i(*ree their sides by pouring jets of bullets at 
the same spot. Struck by a shell, one Tank 
burst into flames. Its crew managed in time 
to o])en the door, and joined the ('uirassiers. 
To the right of Vaucresson’s battalion the 
Germans in tho Mousse trench held up for 
long a s(|uadr(m of the llth ; auothtT stpiadron 
with grenades reduced the bViity quarries. 

By 10 a.m. the greater part of the central 
trench, from the Fruty quarries to the west of 
the Chat(‘au de la Motte, was in the possession 
of our Allies. Reinforcements hurried up, 
helping to reduce isolated strong points, but 
the Rade trench on the extreme right con- 
tinued to resist the French, 

About 11 a.m. a further advance was made. 
The third tremdi was stormed and a detach- 
ment of ^leillon’s battalion entered the Wood 
and surrounded thc^ (/hateau fie la Motte. A 


German company with its officers was cap- 
tured, but Commandant Meillon, gallantly 
leading his men to the assault, was killed. In 
the centre Vaucrosson’s battalion and the 
Tanks, olaterl by their successes, moved on the 
Allomant quarries. The third trench was 
passed, but th(» garrison, supported by the 
troops in the ravine, w^ero not dislodged from 
their rocky refuges. Nor was Duthu’s 
battalion, advancing from tho Friity quarries, 
able to sei/.o Hill 170. Its flanks were exposed 
to the machine-guns in the Rado trench and 
on the western end of tho CJiemin-des-Dames 
ridge. 

Meanwhile other French troops from Nan- 
touil-la-Fosse had climbed up to the plateau 
eost of the Mill, and from Sancy they piushod 
along the summit of Iho Fort de Condd 
spur towards its junction south-west of Fort 
de Malmaison with the Chemin-des -Dames 
plateau. Further east tho hog’s back was 
cleared t>f tho enemy from above Froid- 
mont Farm to tho La Creute quarries 
above Biaye-en-Laoimois. Between Cerny 
and (Vaonne tlio remainder of the plateau was 
carried, though the Gormans still retained a 
hold on the summit of the spur above Cerny. In 
one of the enemy’s tunnels the corpses of 350 
Prussian Guards were discovered, who had 
probably lost their lives from gas shells. 
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On Sunday, May 6, the French moved out 
from Craonno and gained the village of 
Chevreux to its north-east. 

North of Braye-on-Laoriiiois some progress 
was also made, and at 4 p.m., after elaborate 
artillery, preparation, the Cuirassiers in front of 
Laffaux Mill and the division on their right 
north of Nantcuil-la-Fosso again attacked. 
On the loft a squadron of the 4th Cuirassiers 
stormed the Chateau do la Motte, and details 
of the 9th Cuirassiers entered the Allemant 
quarries and commenced to clear the enemy 
out of them. But the division on the right 
not having readied its objectives, forcerl the 
Cuirassiers to halt. Under a terrific shell fire 
they dug themselves in. It was decided at 
nightfall to evacuate tlio Chateau and quarries, 
as the French troops there wer(i too isolated. 
During the night .several violent counter- 
attacks were repulsed, and the Fremjh retained 
hold of the Mill of J^atfaux and the lieights 
beyond it ; but Hill 170 remaiuod in Cerman 
hands. 

Over 6,000 prisoners (including seine 150 
oflicers) and 7 guns had been taken in the 
operations of May 4, 5, and 6. 

The capture of the Mill of haffaux and tho 
centre and eastern end of theChcinia-d<*s-I)am(^s 
ridgo was an important step towards turning 
the Hindenburg lino at its southern extremity. 
Mile seizure of Craonne, Chevreux, tho Bois des 
J^uttes, Ville aux Bois and the Bois des B<x»hos 
opened a way to the Plain of Laon, while south 
of the Aisno the storming of l^oivre and tho 
Cerman positions north of that village had 
jeopardized the enemy’s liold on tlie position 
<'f Brimont, threatened from tho south by the 
Russian advance to Courcy. Taken in con- 
junction with the contemporary victories of 
Moronvilliers and Vimy- Arras, the Battle of 
Craonne-Reims, though it did not fulfil tho 
expectations of the French public, was a great, 
defeat for the, Germans. To understand its 
significance we must try to place ourselves 
in the position of tJie. Germans in April, 
1917. 

Til the pr(*ccding year, at a vast expense of 
men and munitions, Falkenliayu had vainly 
endeavoured to take Verdun. One by one tho 
gains of the Germans at tho Battle of Verdun 
had been * torn from their grasp ; and at the 
Battle of tho Somme tlio invaders of France 
had been expelled from their elaborate entrench- 
ments. So far from recovering tho lost groiimb 
when Hindenburg had succeeded Falkenhayn, 
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TUNNEL CONTAINING THE BODIES 
OF 350 PRUSSIAN GUARDSMEN. 

they had been obliged in 3larcli 1917 to 
evacuate a largo slice of tlii^ French territory 
h<4d by them since the autumn of 1914. The 
victor of Taimcnburg, it was all(^g(‘d, had two 
aims in view. One was to diOay tho Allied 
ofTeiisive until the submarine campaign had 
brought Groat Britain to her knees and removt'd 
all dangt'r of the United States throwing its 
w'eight into the scale against Germany The, 
other alleged aim was to fonre*. the Allies to 
engage in mauceuvro battles, wiien the superior 
leading of tho German armies would be certain 
to securo victory for tlie T(‘ulonic cause. The 
well-known German military writer, Major 
Moraht, told the readers of the Berliner TagehUitt 
tliat tlireo months would bi5 muMled by tho 
Anglo-French before tlicy could commence an 
offensive. Almost at the moment when lie 
was writing the guns of the French were opening 
tho Jhxttle of Craonno-Keims, tliose of tho 
Brit isli w(‘re executing the preliminary prepara- 
tion wliicli ushen'd in the Battle of Vimy -Arras. 
On Ajjril 9 the British assaulted tho Vimy 
ridge and tho heights east of Arras ; on the Itith 
tlie French, as relattsl in the present chapter, 
began tluar great offensive between Vauxaillon 
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and Heims, and the next day their offensive 
on both banks of the Siiippe. 

Considering the hold which the Kaiser’s 
Government had over the German Press, it is 
obvious that both battles were much of a sur- 
prise to the German leaders. Otherwise they 
would, doubtless, have prejjared the public 
mind for the coming battles. The first of the 
allegtHl aims was in all probability to a certain 
extent one of Hindenbiu’g’s. It had, however, 
been bafiled by Nivelle and Haig, who, instead 
of concentrating all their reserves of men and 
artillery on the Somme, had before April pre- 
pared for battles on the Aisne and Scarpe. 
That Hindeiiburg expectted the submarine 
camj)aign of the (mermans to be overwhelmingly 
successful before the Allies resumed their 
offiMisive is anotluT question. So sagacious a 
calculator is not likely to have been so gro- 
tes((uely out of his reckoning. 

'^rhe r(;lr(>at of Hindt^nburg had not appr(‘- 
ciably di^layed the Allied offensive. Had it 
r(*sultod in jnauua)vro battles ending in German 
victories To this question no (ierman who 
had taken part in t lu' Hatt ies of CraoniUJ-Heims, 
Moron villicrs or Vimy -Arras, could reply in tho 
affirmative. 'Fhe bt?st that could be said by 
the German directors of public opinion was that 
the Allies had not broken tlirough the (iorman 
liiu\s. On May 22, 1917, the Kaiser himself, 
“ near Arras ” — or, rather, “ near Douai,” or 
“ near Cambrai ” was reported by the Cologne 
Gazette to have deliv^ered the following speech 
to his soldiers : — 

Our advorstvry htw now fttiomptod to execute his 
intent ion, preimrcd with enormous resources durinp 
tiu* whole winter, on the busis of his cxpcriciice.s in 
the Somme battle, finally this spring to break the 
German resistance along tho whole line. A supply of 
miinitioiis hitherto uiduiown in the history of warfare 
inaugurated tlio battle. 

One can widl imagine that in the casc^ of our French 
advt rsarii's the hope of delivering their country from 
the victorious enemy, who forced his way into it in 
justified self-defence, has spurred them to the utmost 
.sacrirtc^e a motive which a nohle adversary will in every 
way recognise. 

'Phe Englishman, on the other hand, has no .sindi 
motive. Ho is merely fighting, stubborn and tenacioxis 
a'< he is, to increase his might at our exj>cnse. 

\V(' stand firm, faithful to our task and to the fulfil- 
ment of our duty, 'then* is no doubt on which side lies 
the right. Thorefon' this conflict has becoiiK) a holy 
conflict. Eor this cause those ait home, whence I come 
to you, the whole peo})l<‘ staiiid unanimous together to 
contrihut(' to you ev»*rv help, so long as the conflict lasts. 

How long that maiy 1 m' lies in God’s hanil ; it is not our 
husiiu'ss to ask rpiestions aihoiit it. Wo innst do oiir 
tluty. and leave tlu» rest to Him. 

I enne to-day to express to you, in the naimo of our 


people, my thanks, my admiring thanks, the thank.s of 
the people at home, for your heroism in tough resistance 
so long as it may be necessary. We at homo are ready 
to .sharo every danger and privation with you. It is not 
the Prussian or tho German way to praise one.seIf. You 
know what you have accomplished, and I tell you that 
I thank you for it. 

So I leave you once more at the front. It is now a 
matter of holding out, however long it lasts. 

Meanwhile your comrades on the sea are making 
it their busine.ss to cut to pieces, bit by bit, tho vital 
arteries of the enemy, who conceived the base plan of 
delivering up a whole nation, our women and children, 
to starvation. 

On April 15 the French held a small post on 
the Cheiniii-dcs-Daines Ridge ; the Germans a 
considerable section of the southern bank of 
tho Aisno between Soissons and Herry-au-Bac. 
Tliree weeks later most of tho Choinin-dos- Dames 
hog’s back was in the possession of the French, 
and tho Gormans were nowhoro noar the Aisne 
to tho west of Berry -au-Bac. Moreover, there 
was not a single point from tho region of 
Vauxaillon to I^othony where the Germans 
during the same period had made the slightest 
advance. 

Tt was therefore patent that manmuvring 
battles, culminating in German successes, had 
not beoti the immediate outcome of Hinden- 
burg’s strategy. It might bo argued, how- 
ever, (hat the shortness of tho front of battle in 
the Moronvilliors and Vimy-Arras struggles had 
not given tho German leader any such oppor- 
tunity. This argument, it was clear, had no 
validity when applied to the Battle of Craoiino- 
Keinis. Holding, as he did, tho ridges from tho 
east of Vauxaillon to Craonne. possessed of a 
wide bridgehead on the Aisne between 8oissons 
and Berry-au-Bac, with all tho heights from 
Fort Brimont to tho Suippe at Auberivo in his 
possession, tho German Crown Prince had 
excellent opportunities of attacking Nivelle on 
tho very long and tortuous line of battle. One 
French army was fighting with its back to the 
iiiifordablo Aisne. Before it could consolidate 
its position it might surely have been driven 
b.ack across tho river and attacked from the 
German salient on the south bank. Tho 
hollowness of tho story that Hindenbiirg 
was preparing by his retreat for manoeuvre 
battles wa.s strikingly exhibited by the Battle of 
Craonne-Reiins, and is further shown by the fact 
that all tho time tho Germans were engaged in 
constructing further defensive works in readiness 
to receive in a defensive attitude tho further 
attacks of the Allies. 



CHAPTER CCX. 


THE AISNE BATTLES : MORON- 
VILLIERS, APRIL-MAY, 1917. 


Thk Battle of April U -The French Objectives -The (German Trench System -General 
Anthoine— His Fori^es Description of the Fi(mTiN(i— R esults obtained April U)-3()— 
New French Offensive of May 20— The Mont Cornillet Tunnel -French Man-power 
and Politics (Jerman Counter-attacks— Failure of the Crown Prince— German Bravado 
and German Moral. 


A S iricntioiicd in the last chapter, 
twenty-four lioins or so after the 
opening of the Battle of Craonne- 
Reiins, on April IG, 1017, another 
battle began on both sides of the Suippe at 
Aiiberive. 

Immediately wi^st of the Suippe was a group 
of hills wliich before lh(^ war were densely 
wooded. They were called by thc^ Prench the 
Moronrilliors massif,* from the village of that 
narno in the liollow below th(^ northern crest of 
the main ridge. The position, againsi which 
General Nivelle instructed General PtHain to 
throw, on April 17, 1917, the army eommandod 
by General Anthoine, consist^il of an outlying 
peak, the Mont Sans Nom or Nameless Hill, 
some 700 ft. high, divided by a widej hollow 
from a long ridge to its north-west, the loftiest 
spot on wliich, the westorii summit of Mont 
Haut, was 140 ft. higher than the Moat Sans 
Nom. 

Between the extreme right of the French at 
the BMh of Craonne-Reims and the extreme 
left of Arithoine’s army lay, west of the ridge, 
a considerable tract of low-lying land forming 
a basin some seven miles wide between the 
Moronvilliers massif and the Nogont TAbbesse 
massif, east of Reims. From the latter the 

* Massi] is the term which the French apply to a 
group of hills forming a Cfonriectod feature of ground. 
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Germans were bombarding the city. In this 
intermediate basin lies the village of Beirie, 
whence a road runs eastwards to Nauroy, and 
from Nauroy is continued through Moronvilliers 
to St. Martin rHeureux on the Suippt*. 

The Moronvilliers massif lies south of the 
Nauroy-St. .Martin rileureux road. Its eastern 
slopi's riTich almost^ to the banks of the Suipps 
between St. Martin-rHennnix and Auberivo; 
its southern slo[)es south of the Roims-St. 
Hilaire loGrand-St. Menehould-Verduii clmus- 
set‘ d(‘sceipl and die away into the Plain of 
Chalons. Siri(.‘e Mont Haut, the^ topmost jioint 
of the massif, is only about 30 ft. Iowjt* than 
Vigic de BeiTu (H70 ft.), tli(‘ highest of the lulls 
overlooking Heims from the east, the t’rench, if 
they secured .Mont Sans Nom and the Moron- 
villi(*rs ridge, would havt^ taken a long sk^p 
towards rediaung the German works in the 
Beiiie basin and on the eminences of the Nogent 
I'Abbesse massif. The fall of these would 
probalily entail for the eneu^y t^u loss of 
both the Fresne and Brirnont heights, which 
on April IG had been approached from the 
west and south by French and Russian troops. 
If Fort Brirnont were carried, the hold of the 
enemy on the plain south of the Aisiie from 
Bermericourt north-westwards to the mouth of 
the Suippe would become precarious. 

The reduction of the huge fortres.s con- 
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CROSS SECTION. 

Htructod by the (Jeriiiaris on tlie ed^^e of the 
Clmloiis JMain above Aul)6rive was, therefore, a 
preliminary to an advaiiet^ into tlie Meiin^ basin 
and, lat(‘r, tlu> assault from tlie east of the 
Nogent I’Abbesse fnassif. Assuming? that the 
operation was sueeessful, there would be cither 
courses of action open to Generals Nivelle 
and Pertain. Marching down the northern 
Rlopes, Antlioine’s army would be able to move 


on the Siiippe between St. Martin THeureux 
and Warineriville to its north-west, turn the 
Nogent I’Abbesse massif from the north and 
cut the important Bazancourt-Warrneriville, 
Somme -Py-Aprernont railway, the main rail- 
road south of the Aisne behind the German 
lines from Auberive to and across the Argonne. 
This railway, it will be remembered, had been 
threatened, but not reached, by General P^tain's 
armies in the Battle of the Champagne-Pouil- 
leuso (Sept., 1915). Doubtless, owing to the 
creation of new railroads, it was in April, 1917, 
of diminished value to the enemy, but the 
seizure by the French of any large section of it 
would greatly embarrass the Crown Prince’s 
forces east of the Suipiie and west of the Upper 
Aisne. 

When, moreover, Mont Cornillet, Mont 
Blond, Mont Haut, Mont Perthois, and Le 
Casque with the two eastern summits — Le 
Teton and, south of it, Mont Sans Nom — had 
passed into French hands, the German lines 
from the 8uippo to the Argonne w'ould be 
turned on the west. The reader who refers 
to V^ol. VI., p. 339, w'ill see that at the liattle 
of the Chamjiagne-Pouilleuse the German artil- 
lery on the Moronvilliers heights had held up 
the extreme left of Pr*tain’s forces. The 
capture of th(5 Moronvilliers heights would, 
therefore, enable a second battle of tlie Cham- 
pagne-Pouillcuse to be fought with the chancc's 
greatly in fav )ur of the French. 

From another standpoint tlie hill fortress 
which General Anthoine was about to attack 
w'as of the utmost importe.nc(\ It looked 
down on the vast plain of (/halons, and from 
the summits of tln^ hills the G(‘rmaus had an 
uninteiTupted view' of most of the nioviane'iUs 
of the French IndwiMai Hi'ims and the Argonne. 
If f!in<lenburg still contomplated an offensive, 
it might w('ll be launched from th(* direction 
Nogent TAblx'Sse and Moronvilliers. The 
natural obstacles in his way would there be 
less than at almost any other point in the 
\\'csti‘rn Theatre of War. 

'^riie op(‘ration for wdiich Petain and Anthoine 
had been long preparing promised good re. 
suits ; for, if successful, a natural barrier 
would b(* placed bet ween the Germans and the 
Chalons Plain. 

Apart from its strategic jmtentialities the 
battle of Moronvilliers deserves to bo treated 
in very considerable detail. It w'as the last of 
the battles directed by Petain before he be- 
came Generalissimo, and from it can be learnt 
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hi8 conception of the appropriate tactics for 
worsting the Germans. It is also instructive 
to compare the map on p.'JO of the German 
positions assaulted with that on pp. 340 and 
341 of Vol. VI., which shows the enemy’s 
front in the battle of the Chainpaguo-Pouillcuse. 
It will bo noted how much more complicated 
wore the German ontrcmchmcnts in April, 
1917, than they were in September, 1015 
At the earlier date the enemy consiflcred two 
lines a sufficient defence for a position by 
nature much weaker than the Moronvilliers 


possessed many fire-positions from which 
mac Iiine -gunners could rake troops moving on 
Ljo Casque and I^e T6tou an<l sevt^ral (^xits from 
which the Germans could come for supporting 
purposes or for counter-attack. 

Unlike their comrades who, on April lt>, 
had advanced against th<^ (Uuinan position 
north of the Aisne, tlio troops of Anthoine’s 
army were forced to delivta* a frontal 
assault unsupport ( hI by flauk attacks. Th(^ 
French line* was j\jst nortli of th(^ Heims- 
St. Hilaire le Grand-St. Meiudiould-Verduu 



one. Now there were throe and, in places, four 
or even five lines, while the conununication 
trenches htwl increased greatly in nuniber. 
Tronches and dug-outs were far de<q)er. The 
quantity of concrete employed was immeasur- 
ably greater. Two long tuimels with several 
branches —each capable of containing one or 
more battalions — had been driven, one into 
the northern slope of Mont Cornillot, the other 
into the north-east flank of Mont Perthois. 

A plan of the Cyornillet tunnel which played 
so important a part in the battle will be seen 
on the opposite page. It consisted of thnu^ 
galleries, along the floor of two of which ran 
D6cauville railways. A transverse tuimel 
connected all three,- and air-shafts ran up to 
the summit of the hill. No such extensive 
tunnels had been made by the enemy when 
preparing his positions for the battle of the 
Champagne -Pouilleuso. That driven into ^ont 
Perthois was smaller and less elaborate, but it 


chaussee, and ran opj)osite to and parall(*l 
with the 10 miles long objective. On an 
average Anthoin(*’s trenches were 400 ft 
below the summit of Mont Haut. To rt'ach 
that summit our Allies would have to move 
f(jr two miles or so up a succession of steep 
inclines. The ridge of the massif from Mont 
rornillet on th(^ west curv(‘d slightly north- 
eastvvards, ascendtul by Mont Blond to Mont 
Haut, and tlu^n descended by Le Casque to 
Le Teton. A few liundn'd yards in front of 
Mont Haut was Mont Perthois, on about the 
samo level as Mont (^ornilh't. Troops advanc- 
ing from south to north on Mont Blond and 
Mont Haut would b(^ enfiladed by tho Germans 
on Mont Cornillet and Mont Perthois. 

Nearer tho French lines, a milo ami a half 
south-south-east of Le Teton, was Mont Sans 
Nom, of the samo height as Mont Blond, with 
Hill 181 as its southern bastion. So long as Mont 
Perthois and Mont Sans Nora remained in the 
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MAP OF THE PRINCIPAL GERMAN LINES ON 


poss(>ssii)n of tho enemy the I^Vonch moving 
on Lo (Basque and Lo TcHon would also b(‘ 
enfiladed from l<^ft to right and from right to 
left. 

The bare, shell -pitted and, where not eoated 
with snow, ochre -eolonred hills on the edge of 
the green j)lain of Chalons could, indeed, bo 
turned from wt^st to (*ast. Ihit before this 
could be accomplished the network of Cermau 
enirencliments on botli sides of the Thuizy- 
Nauroy road, and the similar m^twork between 
Mont Sans Nom and the Suippe would have to bo 
carried. The main feature in the former 
obstacle was the shattered Jiois do la (Grille, 
soiith-w(^st of Mont Cornillet and west of the 
Thuizy-Nauroy road. To turn the group of 
hills from the (uvst would be also aii arduous 
undertaking. The entrenchments from Mont 
Sans Nom to the Sui})i)e ran south-eastwards 
round A iiberive-sur- Suippe, on the left bank 
of the river. North of Auberive on tlie same 
bank was the strongly fortified village of 
Vaudosincoiirt on the road to St. Martin- 
rHeuroux. 

In antieipatio of turning movements a 
succession of trenches had been cut from 
north to south on the western and eastern faces 


of the hills. TIk) trenches on the west ran 
well to the north and west of Nauroy. In 
front of Nauroy they w(^re crossed by a trench, 
the end of which was attacluMl to th(^ (U^fences 
on the summit of Mont Cornillet. On the 
Suippe side of the hill -group a trench system 
followed the ridge above the Suippti as far as 
St. Martiu-lTIeureux. Higher up the slopes 
another entered the Crand Bois de la Cote 179 
and partly covered Le 'I'eton from an attack 
from the north-east. Finally an advance 
down the right bank of the Suipj)e on Dontrieu 
and St. Martin -rHeureux and the Bazancourt- 
Somme-ry-A 2 )remont railway was barred by 
a labyrinth of trenches east of Aub^^rive and 
the strongly fortified Bois de la Cote 152. 

The first Cerinan lino defending on the south 
this extraordinarily strong position consisted 
of a series of jDarallel trenches connected by 
numerous communication trenches. Both were 
freely furnished with seeme dug-outs, and the 
hghting positions were strengthened with 
numerous cone.rete redoubts and strongly 
organized supporting points. 

The second line higher up the ridge was 
joined to the first by many fortified approaches. 
It went from the north of the Bois do la Grille 
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to tJu> TJluizy-Nauroy road this section was 
called tho Loopoldshdhe 'rrerich. Tlionco it 
was continued eastwards below tho sniiiinits of 
Mont Cornillet, Mont ]^lond, Mont Haut, and 
Mont Pert hois by tho “ Erfurt Trench.” South 
of Lo Casque and Lo Teuton it proceeded, und(M* 
tho names of “ Trench du Bois du Chien,” 
“ Landtag Trench ” and “ Landsturm Trench ” 
to tlie works on the eastern face of the hill- 
group. It ran below and covered Hill 181 and 
Mont Sans Norn. 

Even when the second German line had b(^on 
gained still greater difficulties wero before tho 
French before the ridge could bo completely 
mastered. All the hilltops had been prepared 
for defence, and had been turned into what 
wero virtually circular forts which wore con- 
nected together by strong trenches. The 
crests of the hills wore generally protected on 
the south and north by fortifications, wliile 
into tho northern side of Mont Cornillet and 
the north-eastern side of Mont Porthois had 
been driven, as has been said, tho tunnels 
already described. From these tunnels, the 
entrances of wliich could not be detectc^d by 
aerial observers, the French could be counter- 
attacked and, in the case of Mont Cornillet, 


chargtul in tho roar if they crossed the sxunmit 
and attach'd the fortifications on tho northern 
slopi*. Having regard to tho caiormous losses 
sustaim'<l by the .Japaneses army under Nogi 
in its assault on tho comparatively weak 
fortifications of tho hills round Port Arthur, 
wo have some idtui of the stupendous natun^ 
of tho task set to Anthoine’s army. Everv 
movement of the French had to be made across 
ground open to direct observation by tho 
Germans in their tronchos, but tho ridge from 
Mont Cornillet to Lo T6ton and tho woods to 
its west and t‘ast concealed all behind it, and 
allow^id tho enemy freely to march his men to 
aid any threatened point, and such move* 
ments could only bo detected by the French 
aviators. 

By tho beginning of April tho German Higher 
Command had come to the conclusion that a 
Frond 1 offonsivo between tho Ailotto and Reims 
was to bo expected, and tho prodigious bom- 
bardniont which b(igan on April C had con- 
firmed this view. The comparative inaction 
for some days of tho French artillery east of 
Reims UkI them, however, to believe that no 
serious operations would be undertaken by 
tho French against Nogent PAbbesse or 
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SHOWING HOW THE 16-IN. GUNS ARE FIRED FROM A RAILWAY. 


Moroiivilliors. In Easter Wee^k, it appears, the 
general oominaiuling the 2 1 4th Division, whiclx 
formed part of the garrison of tht> Moron- 
villicrs section, informed his oflicersthat between 
Heims and Anberivo he had sun^ evidenc<^ 
that Antlioine would confine l\imself to mere 
artillery demonstrations. General do I.ioaulieu, 
commanding the German 14th Corps, agreed 
witli him. The garrison at this date was com- 
posed from west to east of the 29th, the above- 
mentioned 214th, the 58th and 3()th Divisions. 
The 29th was originally part of the 14th Baden 
Corps, the r)8th was a Saxon division. Both 
were of excellent quality. But tho 214th was 
a new’ division, and the troO[)S in it w^ere not 
a(^customed to work togetlujr. Tho 30th 
Division contained but one good regiment. 

Not all the superior ollicers wore of the saino 
W'ay of thinking as General do Beaulieu. 
General von Gersdorf, commanding tho 58th 
Division, maintained tho contrary opinion, 
'riio difference in opinion betw’ccn him and 
Beaulieu ended in his resignation being offered 
and accepted. That von Gersdorf was right 
and Do Beaulieii wrong events were, however, 
speedily to prov(\ On A})ril 10 and tho siu^- 
o«eding days the guns of Anthoint? woke into 
such activity tliat Beaulieu’s confidence was 
shaken, and the troops on this part of the 
German position w’c^ro ordenMl to make every 
preparation against an immediate attack, 
while at tho same timo the 32nd Division from 
the region of St. Quentin, tho 23rd Division 
from the region of Sedan, and tho 5th and (5th 
Divisions in Alsace w^ere w’arned to be ready 
for transportation to tlu^ ^Toronvilliers area, 
into which units of other divisions were also 
brought. Tho 32tid Division began to move 
on the 15th. Simultaneously the German 


artillery, which on April 1 consisted of some 
onti hundred and fifty batt(;ries, w^as gradually 
reinforced until there w'cro between two 
liundred and two hunched and fifty batteries 
in the district. 

The numbers of the German garrison and 
its reserves on Ai)ril 10 may bo roughly 
estiinateil. 

It was calculated that at this date the 
composition of a German division was as 
follows : 

Appro xirnaio 


Tnfantrji — 4 ruKiTnouts, eauh coiisislinp of 
baMaiiuns, tiu' battivlioii cuutaiiun^ 

Totivl. 

from 000 to 700 inoii... 

7,500 

Machine-gun Section 

.500 

Cavalry 

200 

Pioneer^ 

800 

Artillery 

2,000 

11,000 

The guns of a battery, as a rule, 
four. 

numbered 


If those figures are substantially correct, tho 
garrison of tho Moronvilliers rnasaif and its 
western and eastern ap]iroachos amounted to 
44,000 soldiers, supported by about the same 
number held in reserve. 'Fhe infantry wore 
furnished with inmuncrable inacliino-guns and 
automatic rifles, witli plenty of largo bomb 
throwers and flame projectors, and were amply 
provided with hand -bombs and gas cylinders. 
Roughly about 1,000 gims of all calibres w’ore at 
hand to pour their fire of shrapnel and liigh ex- 
plosives on Anthoine’s troops. Tho range of 
every spot on tlie ground was carefully regis- 
tered by tho gunners, and their fire was certain 
to be directed with mathematical accuracy. 
Remembering the deadly execution wrought at 
Mens by the 75,000 British troops firing from 
hastily dug trenches and by the 250 guns 
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accompanying them, Petain’s and Anthoine’s 
project of attacking the hill positions which tho 
enemy’s engineers had had more years to 
entrench than the British at Mons had had 
days, becomes more than ever amazing for its 
audacity ; but the great results wliich would be 
obtained if successful justified tho undertaking, 
and Anthoine was a capable leader quite 
equal to tho task. 

Unlike P^tain and Nivelle, he had before the 
war held important posts in tho French Army. 
Born in Lorraine on February 28, 1860, he was 
o7 years old. When a child he had seen his 
native province, whicli for a century ha<l been 
united to Franco, annexcHl against the will of 
its inhabitants, to form a threatening sallyport 
for the formidable empire created by Bismarck. 
As was tho case with so many Lorraificrs 
and Alsatians, the annexation had stimulated 
every fibre of his character and intelligence. 
Superior artillery had enabled the hated Prus- 
sian, as Napoleon TIT. said, to strike France to 
the ground at Worth, ( Ira vel otto and Sedan : 
Krauco, even during tht? war of 1870 "71, ha<l 
set to work to im[)rove her guns, aiicl Anthoine, 
not unnaturally, determined to be a guniKT** 

*'rho “ Canon llotfyo,” wliich fired fixed aniraunition, 
was used to soino oxtoiit during tho latter part of the 
operations. It was a greiit improvement on tin? olfl 
inn/iZlo-Ioading guns, and was afterwards iutro(hu-e«l ok 
a large scale into tho Freneli Army. 


In 1879 he entered the Polytechnic School. 
From the Polytechnic School he pjvssed into 
the Fontainebleau “ Fcole d’application,” 
gaining there the first place at the final exami- 
nation. In 1884 the J<]inpcror of Aimam 
consented to the French establishing a pro- 
tectorate over Tonkin. The Peking Govern- 
ment protested, but, after some negotiations, 
promised to withdraw the Chinese troops from 
that outlying portion of the Chinese Empire. 
The promise was not kept, aiul a Freneh 
detaeliment attack<‘d tlu'in. China refused to 
pay an iudomnity, and a war broke out, in 
wliich Juffro first saw active service. In the 
ensuing campaigns AuthoiruN thi'ii a licu- 
teiiaut, took part. Keturuing to Fraiico in 
1893, he entered tho “ Ecoks do la Guerre,” 
and was first in tho list of eaiididates at the 
leaving ('xaminatioii. In 1901 Jk^ was given 
tho eommand of thi^ artillery attached to the 
4th Cavalry Division. Six years later (1907) 
Anthoine, uow^ a Lieut. -Colonel, received tho 
command of the guns of tho 15th Cavalry 
Division. Ho was next at the head of tho 48th 
llegirnent of Artillery. Tii August, 1911, 
during the Agadir crisis, ho was summoned to 
tlio committee of the Ktal-major, and so (‘iitored 
tho inner ring of tlu‘ French military hii‘rareliy. 
With the prospect of a gigantic war in the 
iinmerliati' future. Anthoine, first as chief of 
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tlio staff of General Pau and then as chief of 
f.h(^ staf^ of General de Ctvstelnau, laboured 
iiieessantly at the organization of the 
Kreueh Army. In addition he directed the 
roiirse of the Jlautes Eludes militaires. Among 
.loffro’s collaborateurs Anthoine was un- 
(luestionably one of the most eminent, and it 
was largely duo to hiiri that Franco in August, 
1914, was able at onco to j)ut in the field the 
large army which at the Marne and in the 
“race to the sea” reudenMl nugatory the 
plans pn^pared by the elder ]\Ioltke and per- 
fected by Schlioffen. 

At tlio opening of the war the qualities of 
Anthoine, still de Gastelnau’s chief of tlie 
staff, were immediately tested under the most 
searching conditions. After tiie bloody reverse 
suff(U‘ed by de Castclnau at the Hattie of Mor- 
hange, tho pursuing army of the Crown Prince 
of Bavaria, supportc'd on its loft by the army 
of Heering(»n, souglit to make its way by the 
Gap of Nancy between tlie fortified lines Verdun- 
Toul and Epinal -Belfort. Had Prince llup- 
precht succeeded, the riglit wing of tho French 
4\rmy at the Battle of tho Marne would have 
been taken in reverse. Thanks to the skill of 
do Castelnau, Anthoine, and Dubail and th(4r 


coadjutors, the German armies were kept at 
bay until Kluck began his retreat to the Aisne. 
Tho Gorman hosts from Lorraine and Alsace 
under tho eyes of the Kaiser wore simultaneously 
forced to retreat. The Battle of the Aisne 
commenced, and soon degenerated into a stale- 
mate. The bulk of the German forces east 
and south of Verdun were brought into the 
region between the Aisne and Oise and west 
and north of tho latter river. On September 1 8, 
1914, de Castelnau’s army was railed or motored 
to meet the tinning movemcjnt of tho enemy 
west of (yompiogno. Anthoine, as de Castel- 
nau’s chief of the staff, was responsible for the 
orders involved in tliis elaborate movement, 
which resembled that soon afterwards under- 
taken by 8ir John Frt'iich when he shifted the 
British Expeditionary Force from the Aisru? to 
FlandcTs. 

Th(^ transference of do Castelnau’s army 
was accomplished in the nick of time. As tho 
troops arrived they had to be thrown across 
tho path of the German forces endeavouring 
to resume tho march on Paris. At the great 
Battle of Lassigny-Roye, September-Octoher, 
1911, which, though it is far less known, was as 
im])ortaut as the Battles of Arras and h'landers, 


\ 
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FRENCH HEAVY GUNS ON THEIR WAY TO THE FRONT. 

One of them is towing a motor-cyclist who has run out of petrol. 
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Anthoine assisted Castolriau to make liis clis- 
positions. If that battle ha<l boon lost by 
the French, they, with the British and Belgians, 
would have boon sovorod from the main French 
army. On October 8 Anthoine loft his chief, 
having been appointed to command the 20th 



[I'rench ojjuial photograph, 

GENERAL ANTHOINE, 
Commanded the French 4th Army in the attack 
on the Morcmyilliers Heights. 

Division, wliich, under (hi Maud’lmy, sav(‘d 
Arras from falling iiitc* the enemy’s hands. 

In Jimo of the next year Anthoine was given 
the command of tlie lOtli Corps, and from S(‘p- 
tember, 1915, to June, 1910, he dofend(*d and 
consolidated the Fnaich posit ions in t he Wood of 
La Grurie in the Argonne, baffling all the (efforts 
of the Crown Prince to dislodge the French from 
t he forest hills and turn the flanks of the French 
armies in the Champagne-Pouilleuse and round 
Verdun. At the Battle of Verdun, which 
began in F’elirnary, 1910, Anthoinc’s business 
was to safeguard the left wing of P('*tain, who 
commanded there. The Battle of the Somme 
relieved the pressure on Verdun, and Anthoine 
left the Argonne to assist in the operaticuis of 
the 10th Army south of the above-named riv<‘r. 
He there fully justifu'd his now great reputation. 
When Hindenburg (’irdcTed the retreat on 
C’ambrai and St. Quentin, Anthoine, under 
Franchet (rFsperey, directed the pursuit of 
the enemy between the Somme and the Oise, 
retaking, among other phices, Boye. On 
March 23 Anthoine was appointed by Nivcllo 


to comma-nd the 4th Army, forming the left 
wing of the group of armies directed by Pc'tain. 
He was destined to r(*main in the ^Toron- 
villiers ivgion till June 4, whei^ lie was sent 
to lead th(' 1st Army working with the British 
in the fighting in the Ypn'S region. 

It will be s(‘(*n from this bri(*f nvord that 
Anthoiiie's cartMT entitU'd him to th(‘ con- 
fidenci* of his child’s and to the r(‘sp(H‘t of his 
soldiiTs. He lai-d beefi the right-hand man of some 
of the most illustrious Freiicli h'aders of the 
twi'iitieth C(‘nturv. As a former chief of Hie 
staff, h«' undtTstood t he (‘omplicattMl mc'chanisiK. 
lU'cded' to mov(‘ a modiTii army ; while, since 
the Battle of the (lap of Nancy (or Trouee de 
Charmes) he had been constantly engagt'd in 
victorious offensiv(*s or defensiv(‘s. As an 
artilhnyman he was not likc'ly to und(‘rrate 
the im[)ortanco of ade(|uately preparing by 
bombardment for tiui advance of infantry in 
the coming battl(\ His r(*cent (‘xpc'riences in 



t'rriuh oflicitil photograph. 

A FORT ON THE MORON VILLIERS 
HEIGHTS. 


Hie Argonni’ and on the Somme hail im])rcss('d 
on him the necessity of “ hasti^ning slowly." 
A man of ])owerful physicpie and great vitality, 
with th(‘ most up-to-date knowledge of Herman 
methods, he had ample time to study the prob- 
lem of how to eject, I'xpedit iously and at the 
h'ast cost, the (‘iiemy from the hill fortress of the* 
Moronvilli(*rs nKtsaif. 

The army of Anthoine was divided into two 
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K(‘ctions. The one on the left, was conuiiancled 
by General H61y d’Oissel, who, it will be 
reiiKMiibored, had distinguished himself in 
Klaiiders during the campaign of 1915. It was 
composed of two divisions plus one regiment ; 



GENERAL H^LY D’OISSEL, 
Commanded the left win^ of Anthome's Army. 


the other under General J. B. Dumas consisted of 
thr('e divisions and som(< addit ional troops. Only 
about 75,000 Krench infantry at the most wer(^ 
to be launched against the enemy between the 
wood of La Grille and the oast of AubcVive, but 
tliis a])parently inadequate^ force was supported 
by a prodigious artillery, the emplacements 
for which had b(‘en quietly j)rcpared before 
the guns and munitions had been brought 
up. 'Fhe oUl railways behind the French 
frofit had received additional lines or had 
been j)rolong('fl to the Moronvilliers sectt)r. 
A w(d) of light railways had been con- 
structed in thf^ rear of Anthoiiie’s trenches. 
'Fhe roads in the vicinity had been repaired 
and enlarge<l so that motor traction might be 
facilitated. 

All these preparatory iiK'asures (;ould not, 
in their entirety, be concealed from the German 
observMTs looking down on the Chalons Plain, 
but, as similar activity was being di.splayed at 
many other points between the North Sea and 
Switzerland, it was not \intil the guns began to 
arrive by tlu' hundred that the German leaders 
could be c(‘rtain that a French offensive at this 
spot was about to commence. Even the 
|>resenct^ of an abnormal number of guns was 
not conclusive evidence of Petain's intentions. 
The quantitv of the guns and munitions of the 
Allies had by now become so enormoi\s that 
even a thousand pieces and the expendituro of 


millions of shells might be employed for a mere 
feint or demonstration. 

On April lU, as mentioned, the French 
bombardment opened. It was of the greatest 
violence, and was directed against the enemy’s 
first, second and third lines on the southern 
side of the crest of the ridge. Tho German 
works on tho northern slope of the crast being 
hidtlcn from terrestrial observation, the guns 
were directed entirely by the observation of the 
French aviators. The whole region occupied by 
tho Germans was deluged with a continuous rain 
of fire. Villages, woods, roads and railroads ; 
the cantonments and bivouacs ; batteries and 
ammunition dumps, were all alike treated in this 
drastic fashion. Up to the dawn of Tuesday, 
April 17, an almost ceaseless deluge of shells and 
bombs descended on the Germans. 

The bad weather interfered with observat ion 
from the sky, but by the nightfall of Monday, 
April 16, tho photographs taken from the air, 
supplemented by the notes of observers on the 
ground and by the (confessions of prisoners and 
des(‘rters, showed that with regard to the 
(German lirst line, widcc lanes had been cut 
tlu*ough the barbtul wire entanglements wlu'ri* 
they were still standing, and that the enemy’s 
trenches and subsidiary defensive works had — 
especially south of Mont Sans Norn- been 
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A GERMAN GUN POSITION ON 
THE AISNE. 

obliterated or demolished. To all intents and 
purposes the Gt^rman front lino except in the 
Grille Woc^d and Auberive districts was non- 
existent. 

The second lino half way up the slopes of tho 
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massif had boon wreckcMl from tho south of Mont 
Perthois to tho banks of tho Suippo, and, tlioiigli 
tho barI)od wire in th(^ wooded region north-east 
of Mont Sans Norn had becni cut only in patches, 
the attack on this latter point and on th(i enemy’s 
position on tho ridgc^s above the Suippo no 
longer presented insuperable dilticiiltic's. 

On the west from tlie Hois de la Grille to tho 
Trench du Bois du Chien tho sitiKation was 
dilTercmt. 'J’lie La Grilles Wood works, and tho 
I^eopoldshbhe trench beliind it, with the Erfurt 
trench to its east, wi're still ec-pable of affonling 



GERMAN BARBED-WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS ON THE AISNE. 

in places protection to tho German garrisons, back to St. Masnu's, I ’out, Ka\'erg(‘r aii<l 

and, south of Mont llaut, tho Constanziager Bethenivilks and tlu' Suippc! v'^alley norl.li-W(‘st 

Redoubt with its row of dug-outs ext(*nding up ot St. Hilain'-k'- I’etit wen^ lu're jmuI thi'ri* 

the southern slojies of Mont Perthois liad rendered imfiassabk; by shell cnU.ers. 

esc i,pcd serious damage'. Cons(*qu('iitly, tho Sucli vviti' the r<*sul Is of tlie artillery prepara- 

advance west of thc' foot of Mont Perthois was lion west, south, ii.uil nortli <►! the Moron- 

bound to b(^ arduous, and in spite of tiie fact villiers mo.v.sK/. So long as t h(‘ (*n(Muy field on to 

that most of the trenches and works on the the Bois di' la (h*ille and the ijCOfioldshdlK^ 

southern cn*sl,s of Mont Cornillet, IMont Blond, trench, bol h ol which, as r(‘lat(‘d, had not becMi 

Mont llaut and Mont Pertrliois had be<‘n badly n^ndered unl(‘uable by th<' sht'll fire, it cinild 

damaged, before the summits of tliose hills not. be turned from the w'cst. A turning- 

could be reached, numerous strong point-s, movement from the mist would, (k'spite the 

especially machine-gun emplacements, had y<*t French bombardm(‘nt, be still a very dillieult. 

to bo dealt with. Most of tho German obs(*r- operation. The tnnich system known as l^e 

vatories, particularly those on Mont Cornillet, Gelfis prolonging the German line to Auberive, 

Mont Haut and Lo Teton, had been destroyed, the stcud cupolas, concreted dug-outs, trenches, 

172 — 


but the dug-outs sheltering the enemy’s 
commanders and the tek*phone wires by which 
th(' latter convi'yed their orders had in many 
cast's escaped injury, d’ho entnnichnK'nts on 
the nortluTn slopes of tho Mont Cornillet- Lo 
Teton riilg(‘ w'crt', monuivt'r, pract ically intact, 
as were tlie Mont (ka’nilk^t and ^lont Perthois 
tunnels, thc! exist, (*nco of which was as yet 
unknown to th(^ Frencli gunners. Tho camps 
to tlu^ north lielow^ the ridgt* had been bombardtMl 
but had nob be(*n destroyed ; the roads k*ading 
from Nauroy, Mont llaut and Moronvillieirs 
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and l.imnolrt of villago, Vaudosincourt, 

north of it and tho iiiazo of tronclies on llio 
right l)ank of tho Siiippo liad, it is true, boon 
Imdly da-niagod, b\it so thick wore tli(* barbod- 
wiro oiitangloinonts in this region that tho 
tr()oi)s wlion attacking had frequently to resort 
to tho use of wire-cut t<*rs before they could 
ponotrato through it. Many of tho ciqiolas, 
concrete forts and earthen nnloubts still re- 
mained intact and, bt^fore the MoronvillicTs 
massif could bo turned from tho east, a long 
and bloody struggle in Lo Clolfo, Aub6rivo, 
Baudesincourt and east of the Suijjpe was 
plainly foreshadowed. 

Tlio ])lan of Petain and Anthoino was to 
storm tho La (trillo Wood and tho Loopold- 
shbh(^ trench and tho whole of th() southorii 
face of the Moronvilliors massif, drive the 
(‘iiomy from the (lolfo and oncirelo Auberivo 
from tho w(\st and oast. When Aulxirive had 
fallen, and th(‘. enemy had boon cleared from 
the tJolfo, Vaudt'sincourt was to be reduced, 
and tho right wing, joining up with tho centre 
which was to take Hill 181 and Mont Sans 
Nom, would then, if Le Teton was still un- 
captured, drive tho Germans from the Bois 


of Hill 111 and attack tho hill from tho 
east. 

A bri(‘f order informed the troops that the 
battle would* begin at l.lo a.m. on Tuesday, 
April 17. “ Kach soldier,’* it coiicluded, 

“ will think of wliat Franco and what ho him- 
stlf through iiis relations, friends and com- 
rades lias suttcnHl. Our avenging hands will 
be inspired by right(>ous hatred against tlie 
barbarous (Miemy ! ” At th(^ BattU'. of the 
Marne the French had fought to save, now t hey 
were fighting to avenge, tlidr Mother Country. 

The troops directed by (fem^’al Holy* d’Oissel 
had for tlulr objective th(i La Grille Wood, 
Mont Cornillct , and Mont Blond ; those 
under General J. B. Dumas were to move on 
Mont llaut, Mont Perthois, Lo Casque, Le 
Teton, Mont Sans Nom, the Golfe, Aub6rivo 
and its defences east of tho Suippo. 

During the night of April lG-17 rain and 
melted snow fell in torrents and it was pitch 
black and not, as had been ex^jected, daylight 
w^hen, at 4.45 a.m. on Tuesday, April 17, the 
infantry burst over the parapets. The weather 
w’as far too gusty for observation balloons 
and aeroplanes to be utilized. Nevertheless, 
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so perfectly had the operation been prepared 
and so thoroughly had the soldiers been taught 
the lie of the ground, that the darkiu'ss in 
which the advance was made served, on the 
whole, to favour the assailants. K very where, 
the infantry went forward behind a terrific 
barrage of shells, w'liich, as occasion demandeil, 
iKlvancod or receded. 

The Gorman divisions wc^re, it is believed, 
disposed in the following order: The 29th 
formed the wing facing the French left, th(j 
2l4th and 5Hth were in the centre, and the 
30th, astride the Suippe, confronted the French 
right wing. On the 7nassif a battaliori of eacli 
regiment was in the front lino ; behind it, 
lialf-way ujd the slopes, was the second batta- 
lion. Tlie third in reserve rested on 1 be southern 
and northern crests in dug-outs and tunnels. 


Cornillot and Mont Blond and descended to 
Naiiroy. To tliis division was attached the 
field artillery of Kiberpray’s Division. With 
the.se three divisions and the guns General 
Hely d’Oissel was expected to capture the La 
Grille Wood and Leojjoldshoho trench, the 
summits of Mont Cornillot and Mont Blond, 
the Fleusburg trench and the one behind it 
connecting the defences of tliose suimnits. 

Beyond tho Prosnos-Namoy track was 
Xauli n’s Division, the loft wing of the forces 
placed at tho disposal of (hnuiral J. B. Dumas. 
The objectives of this division were the two 
.summits of ^Mont llaut, Mont Porthois in 
front of them, ami the trenches linking iNfont 
Haut to Ja) Pascpio. To the right of Xaulin’s 
Division was Eon’s Division, whose busiimss 
was to storm Lo Castpie with its projecting 



A CAPTURED OBSERVATION POST. 


Companies of the SVurynltwppan hold in the 
background wore ready to stiffen the count <‘r- 
attacks, 

Anthoino’s army w'as arranged from left 
to right as follows : 

West of tho Thuizy-Na\iroy road was Lo 
Gallais’.s Division. Then came Lobit’s, dis- 
posed between tho last-named road and tho 
track which from just north of Prosnes ran 
the slopes, crossed the ridge between Mont 


wood resembling tho ak of a luimet, and 
Teton, so ealh'd b(‘cause tho summit stuck up 
like the t(*at of a n^cumbent breast. Between 
th(* Eon’s Division and tho Suipjio was tho 
Moroccan J)ivision, wiiich included a regiment 
of the. Foreign Legion and General iJuerin’s 
ISoth Territorial Brigade. The ^foroecan Divi- 
sion, supported by thci Territorials, south of 
Auberive, was to storm tho Mont Sans Nom, 
tlie Golfo entrenclunents, tho Vaudesincourt 
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and Aiiborive redoubts and the villacjo of 
Aubc'Tive. East of tlio Siiippe, on tho extreme 
right of the eoinmtwid of General Dumas, four 
and a half battalions of Mordacej’s Division 
wen; to attack tlu; houses of Aubt^rive on tlio 
right b{i.nk of 1 he river and the maze of treiiehos 
beyond as far as thost; on tho wi'sterii (;dge of 
the; Jiuis des Abatis. 

We shall now d(‘seribe the progress of the 
troops Tinder Generals H(‘ly d’Oissel and J. B. 
Dumas on tin; day of tlu; o])euing and the sue- 
ciHuling days of tlu* battle, which died down 
j’bout April 22, reopened on A])ril 30, and eiid(;d, 
iift<‘r a long inlerv'ul of comparative calm, on 
May 20, 1017. The hours of most battk's in pre- 
vious wars wc'n; in the ])res(;nt great war repre- 
s(*ntetl by days or even wei'ks, and it will be* 
mon* conv(*nient to follow tlu; fort unes of (;aeh 
divisifwi on several days in the first part of tlu; 
battle' than to narrate <tay by day what hap- 
]K'n(*d in tlu* course* of the long struggle*. On 
I Ik; 17t h Jj(‘ (Jallais's Division failed to make; 
gooel their advance*, b(‘ing held up at La (b*ille* 
Woenl ; Ju)bit's Division re'aclu'd the southern 
eTcst of Mont (Wnillct and the summit of 
IMont Bleyjid ; iSaulin’s and Deni’s DivHsienis 
we‘re }>rought te» a standstill halfway up tlu* 
slojies, Tlu* Mor(K*e*an Divisiem capture'el Mont 


Sp.,ns Nom and broke into tho Golfe works, 
and tho Territorials and battalions of Mor- 
dacq’s Division made appreciable progress 
round Aub6rive. Tho 18th was for the 
French, generally speaking, a day spent in 
consol i elating the captured i^ositions, but 
Naulin’s Division pushed up to the southern 
eelge of Mont Haut. On tho 19th Eon’s 
Division captured Le TtHon and Auberive 
yiassoei into French hands. Tho next day 
Eon’s Division established itself ejn or near 
the; summit of lu; (Basque ; on tho 22nd Nau- 
lin’s se.*eured the eastern and lower summit of 
Me>ut Haut. 

A eletailed account of those operations will 
now be; given. 

To the* eli vision commandiHl by General 
Le Gallai^, whie*h hael partie*nlarly distinguished 
il.se;lf at tlu; battle of Verelun, was, as has been 
said, entrustcel the? attack mi the extrc'ine; left 
\v(‘st of the; Thuizy-Nanroy re;ad. Le (Jallais 
was orek;re.‘el to capture La Grille Weioel aiul 
the:; Loopoldsliolu; tri'noh. llavdng gained its 
objectives the ilivisie)n was to face west and 
ne>rlh se> as to protect tho rear of General 
Lohit's Division eiigagc'el in storming ISloiit 
Cornillct and Mont Blond. At first sight tlu* 
task set Geiu'ial Le; Gallais seemed easic'i* than 
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those set to his colleague. FI is troops had not 
to advance either up such stoop inclint's or 
quite so far as the regiments of Ooncral Lobit. 
'rhose considerations wore, however, of loss 
importance than they had been in previous 
wars. A slight incline was in 1917 more 
dangerous to the assailant than a steep one, 
because it afforded little or no dead ground. 
The great (pi(?stion for the assailant was 
whether the artillery prej)ara1 ion had or had 
not been adequate and, as alnvidy inenlioiuMl, 
by some mischance west of the Thuizy-Nauroy 
road it had not boon sulTicicnt. ’^Plie trees in La 
(Irillo Wood had not Ix^en all levtOled to tlur 
ground, and the main redoubt in it was intact, 
whilo tlie liOopoldshofu^ trench above it was in 
places untouched. Nevertheless, such was the 
inagniricc'iit s|)irit of the 95tli Keginu^nt, which 
was on the left, that when it advanced on 
April 17 it at once broke through the wood and 
soon entered the L(3opoldshohe trench. The 
tw'o n'gbnonts on its right, however, were 
stopped by the CJerman machine-guns in the 
Wahn trench, which ran from the Thuizy- 
Nnuroy road tlirough tlie southern end of La 
( Irillo Wood. 

It was by now' broad daylight. The (*?t(uny, 
perccMving that the 95th w'as in the air, at 
9 a.m. counter-attacked. Driven from the 
Lt'opoldshohe trench, the French, commanded 
by Lieut. -Colonel Seupol, retired into tho 
Grille Wood. There, until their grenades gav(3 
out, they maintained their position. By noon 
however, the^y weire forced to evacuate tho wood 
and tak(? refugt^ in the shell-holes which markt^d 
the obliterated first German trencliosr During 
tlui afternoon and evening the comj)anies on 
the left made some progress westwards. Mcan- 
wdiilc the centre anfl right r(^giments had 
secured the Wahn trench, but were prevented 
by furious counter-attacks from advancing 
farther. 

On April 18 Le Gallais’s Division kej)t on 
the <lofensive. The next day (the 19th), while 
the Fr(nch guns concentrated on the redoubt 
in the wood, the Prussian 145111 Regiment, 
which had just arrived on the battletiehl, 
endeavoured to drive tho 95th from the western 
edges of the wood. Tho French, w'ith bombs, 
rifles, machine-guns and tho bayonet, ladd 
their own. Another German attack on th<i 
20th was repulsed, but it was then decided to 
suspend the advance. 

Gallais’s Division had failed to .secure 
ba Grille Wood and the Leopoldshohe trench. 


but General Holy d’Oissel’s other division, 
commanded by General Lobit, had (!ast of the 
Thuizy-Nauroy Wood almost aeeomplishod 
the complete conquest of Mont Coriiill(4 and 
Mont BIoihI -Lc., flu‘ western (mkI of tlnj 
Moronvilliers tndftftif. This divLion, whicli 
was recruited in Gascony aiifi the Pyreni'es, 
fought with superb courage. Its left, ow ing to 
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General Le Gallais’s failure, w^us throughout th<‘ 
advaiuu* exposed, and the resLslauci' ot the 
C»>iistaiizlag('r redoubt, south-south-east of 
Mont Blond, prevented its right from being 
supported by the left wing of (General .1. B. 
Dumas. 

At 1.45 a.m. on the Kith (he fiery Southcniers 
of tla^ SIJrd ami 59th regiim'fits of Lobit’s 
Division rushed forwaid in the darkness. An 
hour later tlu^y could Im^ dimly ])erceivcd 
threading their way up the heights, bombing 
the dug-outs and bayoneting Germans in the 
open. By 0.45 a.m. ])art of the Frfurt trench 
and tho conmmnieation trenches Icailing up 
to it were captured ; but the enemy w^as not 
dislodged from the western end of tho Frfurt 
trench. 

Tho advaiKio was again resumed, the 83rd 
moving on Mont Cornillet and the 59th on 
Mont Bloiul. 4 list previously an lieroie action 
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had been performed by Sergeant Laborie, a 
bomber of the 59th. Perceiving a group of 
Gormans bringing a battery of macliinc-guns’ 
into action on the siunmit of Mont Blond, ho 
of his own initiative mounted with his grena- 
diers, killed or put to flight the wliolo of the 
<le(a(!]imeut and returned through tlio French 
barrage, dragging the German machine-guns 
with them. The 83rd Kegiment after con- 
siderable losses r(‘aehed the summit of Mont 
Cornillet, but tlu^ German mitrailleuses oji the 



CAPTURED GERMAN 77mm. 


ridge between Mont Conxillet and Mont Blond 
retarded the advance. The left of the 59th 
was stopped by the enemy in the Flensburg 
trcMieh, whiedi connected the German defences 
of Mont Cornillet with those of Mont Bloiul and 
lost touch with the 83rd. 

It was time for both regiments to halt. Le 
Gallais’s Division was struggling away to the 
left below in the Wahn trench and the La 
Grille Wood. The Wt^stern end of the Erfurt 
trench also, had not yet been carried, wliilo 
th() left of the Naulin Division behind them on 
th(^ right was vainly endeavouring to storm the 
Constanzlager redoubt. The available bat- 
talions of the two other regiments, directed by 
G(ui(*ral Lobit, were brought up to guard the 
exposed western flank between the Erfurt 
tr(‘neh and Mont Cornillet and also to fill the 
gap between the 83rd and 59th regiments. 
Somt^ companies were directed to turn the 
Constanzlager redoubt from the west. Bat- 
teries from Ribc^rpray’s Division galloped up 
the slopes of Mont Cornillet despite the enemy’s 
fire to render assistance and were greeted with 
loud cheers by the infantrymen they had come 
up to support. 


As Lobit’s Division had both its ,flank8 
exposed, the enemy tried to crumple it up by a 
crushing bombardment and counter-attacks. 
At 2.30 p.m. the Germans, reinforced from their 
tunnel, broke into the French position on Mont 
Cornillet. Up to 5.30 p.m. the 2nd battalion of 
the 83rd was, however, still holding on to the 
northern trench. But its ammunition had 
almost run out, and it was consequently 
thought prudent to withdraw the survivors 
beliind the crest. To cover the movement the 
grenadiers and voltigeurs of the 7th Company 
advanced and, under cover of this local offen- 
sive, the remnants of the battalion retired to the 
soutlie^rn trench, whore at midnight they beat 
off a fierce attack. 

Mt'antime the coimter-attacks delivered 
against the 59tli Regiment from the neck 
between Mont Cornillet and Mont Blond and 
from Mont I laut had been repulsed by machine- 
gun and automatic-rifle fire and by bombing. 
At 5 p.m. its Commander, Lieut. -Colonel 
Meyi^r, was w^ounded by the fragment of a shell. 

( ’ommaiK lant Louveau ri'placed him. At night- 
fall the ('nemy delivered fresh counter-attacks. 
Except on the left, whore the German infantry 
crossed bayonets for a few minutes with tho 
French, the barrage put up by tho “ 75’s ” and 
heavy guns k(>pt off tho enemy. At 1 a.m. on 
Ajiril 18 anotluT counter-attack was repulsed. 

On th(^ morning of W'^inlnesday, April 18, the 
rear battalions of Lobit’s Division occupied a 
part of the southern end of the Diisseldorf 
(communication trench and th(^ whole of the 
Offemburg trench, but tho Gcuinans still 
retairuMl the JToenig trench. Higher up tln^ 
French w^ero in possessi(m of t he trench descend- 
ing from tho summit and of the southern crest 
of Mont Cornillet, of tht^ (‘astern end of tho 
Flensburg trench and of the summit of Mont 
Blond. Tho d ivision had caiiturod 432 pri vates, 
52 non-commissioned and 7 commissioned 
officers, two “ 77 ” guns, 8 mine throwers, and 
18 mitrailliMises. On the 18th, while on their 
right Naulin’s Division was clearing tlio 
enemy from tho Constanzlager redoubt and 
dug-outs, Lobit’s Division organized its de- 
fences. The 83rd was replaced on Mont (^ornil- 
let now or soon after by the 88th Regiment, 
commanded by Lieut. -Colonel Bonviolle. 

The next day, Thursday, April 1 9, the Germans 
made another effort to drive the French down 
the southern slopes of Mont Cornillet and of 
Mont Blond. Large bodies of tho enemy 
mustered in the wooded zone between Nauroy 
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A FRENCH BOMBER HOLDS A TRENCH 
After all his fellows had fallen: an incident of the fighting in the Aisne Sector. 


and Moronvilliers. Prrcoded by violont bar roininaiulfT of a conipaiiy. ^Mortally wounded 

rages, from 9 a.m. to 4 p.in. wave iiHvr wave and earned cju a stndcher lie Jiad said to Jiis 

of Germans ascended the northern slopes of the comrades : “ I am dying, but T am happy to 

hills and, joined by the troops in the tunn(‘l have sliared in 1 lie. victory with you.’* 

and in tho Flensburg trench, precipitated them- On the 20tli Lobit's Division tried ineffoc- 

selves on tho 88th and ^Oth. The attacks tually to extend its left to a small wooded 

were supported by powerful forces echeloiu*!! height south-east of Mont Cornillet, and, in tho 

from Nauroy to Mont Haut, and were so night of the 20th-21st detachments of Locoihi’s 

determined that tho French reserves had to be battalion entered two trenches west of the 

sent in. But by 4 p.m. our Allies were every- (^jrnillet redoubt, reached an observatory, and 

where victorious. The temper of officers and drove tlie enemy before them. German counter- 

rneh alike had been that of Lieutenant Sacley, attacks, however, prevented the tm-ning of 
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Mont Coruilli^t from the wo.st. On the 21st 
ttiid 22n«l tlio struggle for the redouV)! mid the 
obsorvatorios coidiiuKHl, and on tlio 25th 
Lobit’s 13ivi.sion, wliicli liad been sorely tried, 
was relieved by that of (Jeneral Trouchand. 

Frfun the (^xj)loits of Lobit’s we tui*n to 
those of Kaulin’s Division, the loft of General 
J. B. Dumas's command. 

WIh'u night fell on April 17 it will bo remem- 
bered that Lobit’s Division, far in advance of 
he Gallais’s Division, had established itself 
on the southern crest of Mont Cornillot and 
on the summit of Mont Blond, and that its 
right wing during the 17th had been in a 
precarious position owing to the resistance 
mot by the loft of Naulin’s Division at the 
Constanzlagcr redoubt, a formidable work on 
tilt' country road which from Prosnes between 
Mont Blond and IMont Haut joins, north of the 
heights, the Nauroy-Moronvillit'is road halfway 
hotwet'n the two villages. Whether Lobit’s 
Division would be able to retain Mont Blond 
depeiK le( I on wliat happened to Naulin’s Division. 

This tli vision was compos('.d of Zouaves, 
African troops, including the Tirailleurs In- 
tligcnes.* On the 17th it advanced between 
the I’rosnes-Nauroy track and the woods called 
I^a Mitrailleuse and Marteau, both south-east 
of Mont Perthois. Its ultimate objectives 

♦ 'rimilltMirs tiiv litcmliy skirrnishois, but tho name 
nowadays, though iiiaiutainod, has lost its original 
Bignificanco. 


w'ero the twin summits of Mont Haut, tho 
north-w^est trencli of Le CasepKS and Mont 
P(*rthois,. lying south of and betw'een Mont 
Haut and Lo Casque. 

At- 4.45 a.m. the advance began, Lobit’s 
Division on the left and Eon’s Division on 
tho riglit protecting the flanks of the assault- 
ing infantry of Naulin. As it was not HU 
5.5 a.m. that the enemy’s guns put np a 
barrage, tho attack was in the nature of a 
surprise. The Zouaves were in the eeutro 
making for the Bois-on-Escalier, the Tirailleurs 
were botw’oeii them and Lobit’s Division, 
the rest of the African troops in toueli with 
Icon’s Division. Several batteries of “75” guns 
waited the order to follow the forw^ard movement. 

All at first went wcdl, though tho Zouaves 
were delayed by the resistance of the Germans 
in tho Bois-eii-Escalier, which was in tlio 
enemy’s first lino. The Gornuuis here, out- 
flanked from the north, were ovontnally all 
killed or captured. Tho Zouaves then hurried 
up to join tho '^I'irailleurs, who, abreast of tho 
59th Regiment of Lobit’s Division, had reached 
the Erfurt trench, crossed it and wore assaulting 
from tho west the powerful Constanzlagcr 
redoubt. Later in the day some of the 
reserves of Lobit’s Division were sent to* the 
assistance of the Tirailleurs, while the Zouav es, 
having broken through the Erfurt trench, 
attacked the redoubt and its dug-outs from 
the east. The field batteries wore sent for; 
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the guns were galloped up and, from near the 
Bois-en-Escalier, opened fire. But, so strong 
were the concrete works that it was finally 
decided to postpone the attack on the redoubt 
and dug-outs till the next day and to leave to 
howitzers the task of breaching these strong- 
. holds. 

The Tirailleurs and /oua\cs on the 17th 
had remained in the vicinity of the Con stair/ - 
lager redoubt. The African troops, on their 
right, like the loading rt^giments of Lobit’s 
Division, approached much neann* to tln‘ 
summit of the ridge. At 5.15 a.m. they were 
oviir the eastern section of the Krfurt trimch. 
Individual redoubts delayed t.hcm, but btdore 
noon .they were in the outskirts of the Mont 
Terthois Wood. TTere four successive counter- 
attacks wtMti successfully repulsed before night- 
fall. 

On the I8th, while Tiobit’s Division was 
entrenching itself, Xaulin’s Division con- 
tinued its advaiic(‘. The heavy guiLs and 
hovvitz(U*s at' 7 a.m. opened a devastating lire 
on the Constan/lagei’ redoubt ainl dug-outs. 
Ttalf an hour aft(.rAards the garrisons sur- 
r(‘nd(?red. Zouaves and Tirailkmrs installed 
thems(*lvos in the wreck(‘d works and were 


there furiously bombarded. The Constanz- 
lager ri‘doubt and dug-outs having fallen, 
the Drench artillery shelled for hours the two 
heights of ^lont Haut and also Mont IVrthois. 
At <) p.in. the 3rd African battalion, sup})orted 
by the 3 /2nd Regiment of Zoua\ es and some 
companies of Tiiailkairs, was launched at the 
two summits of .Mont liaut, and tlai 1st Africuin 
battalion attacked the trench known as the 
Rosse l^'roid(‘, which ran from Mont Haul 
aero.ss the northern slopes of Mont Rerthois. 
'riu‘ Zouavt's, under Jaeiit .-Colonel "Rropet, 
after Iumcc* combats, rea<*heil by 8 ji.m. the 
t'ast(M‘n summit of ^lont Haul, the liighest 
point in th(' 7H(issif. They weie promptly 
counter-attacked, hitait. -Colonel Troptd, to 
a. suggestion that the position was iintemible, 
n‘j)li('d : ‘‘ Tht' position is t.ak<Mi, it will be kc^pl 
by the Zouavi's.” Meanwhile a. c.(jmpaiiy and 
a half of the 3rd Africans with a machine-gun 
company had attained the eastern summit of 
Mont llaut, but the 1st Africans had been 
stoppi‘d l)(‘foro the Dossil Droide trench. 

By April 19, therc'fore, the two summits 
of Mont llaut were gained, but tlu; entany 
was not entirely cxpelltMl from them. On that 
day the Tirailleurs (*aj)tured part of the Kosso 
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Froicio trench and partly cut the communica- 
tions of the German garrison .bn Mont Perl hois. 
Counter-att^acks of the enemy from the direc- 
tion of Moronvilliers were dispersed by tho 
French artillery directed over the heights 
from the observatories on Mont Haiit. The 
next day the same fate befell the German 
columns trying to reach the lost summits 
by the ravines south-west of Moronvilliers. 

The German 5th and 6tli Divisions from 
Alsaoo had now reached the battlefield and 
wore being disposed between the south of 


20th Regiment spent the Tuesday reducing 
tho redoubts in the Bois du Chieu and its 
neighbourhood, the Wednesday in making 
its preparations for storming Le Casque. Tho 
11th Regiment, recruited from Paris, tho dis- 
trict of Limoges and Gascony, under Liout.- 
Col. Douglas (who, like Petain, had served 
with the Alpine ^Chas^eurs), on the right, 
started at a.m. on Tue?!^day. 

“ Soldiers ’ a tH|^g8outri4ivand |pentS of 

France and from Paidp’ said its' chief, “ ij^me 
with me and deliver om brothers of tlio east 
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Mont Blond and Le T6ton ; it was not to be 
expootod that the Gorman Commander would 
neglect to use them, and, during the next few 
days, the Fnmcli were expelled from the sum- 
mit of Mont TIaut. 

The summit of INIont Bloml had been reached 
on the 17th, that of Mont Haut on tho 18th, 
but it was not till tho 19th that the division 
directed by General Eon was able to attack 
the he ights of Le Casfpie and Le T^ton. Two 
regiments, the 20tli and 11th, had been detailed 
for that o])eration. 

On April 17 the 20th Regiment had sot out 
for Le Casque, the 11th, on its right, for Lo 
Teton. Both regiments were delayed by the 
resistance of the enemy and did not reach 
the foot of the hills till tho next day. The 


and north from the hateful yoke of the in- 
vader.” “TiMoii de ma cousiius” was the 
rt'giinental march, and the rcginu'iit was there- 
fore ])articularly anxious to gain its objective. 
N6gri6’s battalion led, next came True’s, Del- 
breil’s brought up tho roar; a battery of “ 58’s ” 
went with them.* On tho east the enemy’s 
machine-guns in the Hexen Kessel dug-outs and 
the Bois en V. — this wood was in the western 
flank of Mont Sans Noin — enfiladed tho French. 
April 17 was passed in clearing the enemy out of 
his yjosts in those spots. Although, as will bo 
related, Mont Sans Nom had been captured 
early on the 17th, this was no easy matter. 
On tho Wednesday tho 1 1th again moved 
forward, but came under a cross fire from the 
♦ The 58’s were light guns of about 2‘32 in. boro. 
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machine-guns at the mouth of the western 
entrances of the Mont Perthois tuimel. The 
“ 58 ” guns wore employed to put the macliino 
guns out of action and to batter in tho en- 
trances, while tho heavy artillery plastt*rod 
the sides and summits of Lo Casque and Le 
T6ton with high explosive shells. 

It was on tho lOtli at 5 a.m. this tho struggb^ 
fjr the crests of tho two hi^ began. The 
^h Kegiment, raked Jby the Cheniy’s macliino- 
g^s above the woods on t.ho wostt'rn slo])es 
of Mont Perthois, attackcnl T..O Casque. To 
avoid the streams of bullets the French in- 
(dinod to the right, climbed the slopes, and 
assaulted tho Rendsburg and (lottingon 
trenches. Tho Gormans countc^r-attaeked, and 
the 20th was obligtMl to halt; below the siuiunit 
of tho liill. To its right, tho 11th Rc'gimoiit 
m(^t with mor() succt'ss. Negrio’s battalion 
swarmed up tho sides of Le Teton as tho sun 
roso-crowned its crest. Hard on its heels came 
Turo’s battalion. Tho resistance they c*n- 
eountorod was of tho stubbornest. Backwards 
and forwards swayed tho struggling combatants 
on tho narrow surface of the summit, and wave 
after wave of Gormans with fierce shouts 
mountcHl the northern slopes t-o dislodge the 
Fn^nch. In the intervals of the charges tho 
Gernuin guns from tho west, north and soiitli 
hurled sludls by thousands on the dc'fcnders. 
'riu^ French artillery replied with repeated 
harragt^s, and bombarded Moronvilli(‘rs in 
th(^ hollow beneath. Columns of infantry, 
])roc(\ssions of motor lorries and battia’ies could 
b(^ seen approaching tho enemy’s front by 
tlie roads from the Siiippo at St. Hilaire lo 
Petit, Betlienville and Pont Favc^rger. The 
oth and Gtli Gorman Divisions woro arriving. 
At 4 p.m. two Gorman battalions mounted 
to tho summit. Twice it was lost, twice re- 
taken. Tho rosorvo battalion under Com- 
mandant Dolboil was called up. Ho fell 
sevc^roly wounded. Only three ofheers W(^n5 
by now uninjured. Tho battalions had dis- 
solved into a mass of individuals who, without 
ordois, worked machine-guns, fired, bmnbed 
and bayoneted. During the night of the 
19th-20th the enemy slipped into tho woods 
on the flanks of tho summit. 

When dawn broke on tho 20th German 
aeroplanes flew overlicad and directed the tire 
of the German batteries. A fresh counter- 
attack, in tho course of which Commandant 
N5gri4 was wounded in the neck, was repulsed. 
To relievo tho pressure tho 20th Regiment 


rosmned in^l^e afternoon its attack on Le 
Casque. Thol Rendsburg and Gottingen 
trenches wore carried, an<l \ho French entered, 
the wood on tln^ hill. At (> p.m. tho summit 
of Lo Cascpio was gaiiu'd, but had soon aftc^r- 
wards to bo abandoned. The next day the 
11th Regiment was reliev('d. Tho siuvivors 
wer(» marcht'd past Gcju'ral Anthoine and were 
congrat ulaf ed by him on th('ir fine conduct. 
It was not till May 1 that the rest of Eon’s 
Division was withdrawn to tho rear. 

At nightfall th(m, on April 20, our Allies, 
repulsed west of tho Thui/.y-Nauroy road, worc^ 
clinging to the soutla'rn crest of Mont Cor- 
nillet, firmly entrenched on tho summit of Mont 
Blond, less .securely posttsl on tho two summits 
of JMont llaut, wen^ just below tho summit of 
Le Casepu' and on t-lu*; v(‘ry summit of L(' 
Toton. 'riu^ backbone of tho 7)iassif had been 
in j)laces (‘ntir(‘ly, in other plaei‘s almost, caj)- 
tiinsl, but- at la itlier end had it been turned. 
The Moroccan Division, tho Territ orials and the 
battalions of Mordae(fs Division forming the 
right wing of GeiKTal.f. B. Dumas’s command 
had, iiowover, achieved far more than llu» Lo 
Gallais Division o!i the loft of Geiu'ral Holy 
d’Dissel’s command. 

Tho progr(‘ss made byth(> Moroccan Division 
und(‘r General Degout te on and since April 17 
liad been most satisfactory. This division at 
the Battle of the Marne, in th(‘ Battle of Artois, 
in the Battle of thc! Cham|)agni^ I’ouilleuse, and 
at the Battle of tlu^ Somme liad won distinction. 
To the Moroccans, assisted by tho 75th Terri- 
torial Begimcnt. and, on tlu^ right bank of th(^ 
Suippe, bythc battalions of Mordac(j's Division, 
was, as we have observt'd, assignc'd the task of 
capturing tho INIont Sans Xorn, a mile aiul a 
half south-east: of Li^ ^J’eton, tlu‘ labyrinth of 
trencla's and redoubts b<‘tA\'e('n the Mont Sans 
Xom and the Suij)p<‘, the \illag(' of Auberive, 
and tlie lud work of defences (nist of t lu‘ Suippe 
covering Auberiv(‘. 

Hens too, the attack at 4.45 a.m. on A})ril 17, 
rcs<‘mbled a suiquise. The (Jerinan barrage? 
was too late* to save tho Mont Sans Nom from 
capture. By 5 ei.m. the Zouaves wi‘re on its 
summit. IMore* than 500 prisoners, 0 guns, and 
a number of machine'-guns were? e*a[)ture?el. 

Tho Tirailleurs to the right e)f the victe)rie)us 
Zouaves met with more? re\sistance, es})ecially 
in front of the re'doubt of the Levant trench and 
in tlie Beiis Allonge?. Tli(?y reeluce'el these 
strong ])oints and advanceel on the Lanelsturm 
trench. At dawn on the 18th the? Germans 
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onfU*avonrod to recover the lost ground and 
tiu'ir troops sucicoeded in entering the Con- 
st ant inophi trencli. There they were siir- 
roiiiided and eay)tnred. On tlio 20th the 
Tirailleurs vvx’sro in the I3ois Noir, and on the 
21st they bonilx‘d out the Cerinans from the 
lh;thniann-llollwog trwneli well to the north-east 
of JMont Sans Nom. Six guns were among 
their bot)ty. Mont Sans Nom was thus safe- 
gna?’do(l from an attack delivered against its 
east(^rn face. 

Tli<^ right wing of General ]3egoutto’s division 
was formed by the “ regiment d(* marcho ** of 
the Foreign Legion, commanded by Lieut. - 
Colonel Diiriez, mortally wounded at the 
o[x*ning of thti battle.* Formerly reeruittul 
from a(lv(*nturers, the Legion since the begin- 
?iing of the war had become a rallying point for 
those neutrals who ])(*rceiv(‘d that the victory 
of the Teutonic Fowt^rs would mean the 
enslavenumt of lumiauity, and wlio wished to 
take a hand in th(‘ir (h^st ruction. 

At> 4.45 a.m. on April 17 the Legionaries loft 
their trenches betwocju the Hois on T. and the 

* A K6;4iment de Mivrchc is oik* composnd of sur|)Uis 
i\!Sorvisls nil (I other units. 


wood La Saj:)inier©. They were to break into 
the Golfo and then turn eastwards and seize the 
Aub^rive-Vaudesinoourt-Dontrien road. In a 
tempest of rain, their footsteps clogged with 
mud .so as to rtmdor progre.ss difficult, the 
Legionaries entered the Bouleaux trench. It 
was sixiodily carried, as were the trenches of the 
Golfe, two Saxon battalions with macliine guns, 
flame-projectors, and grc^nadi's failing to stop the 
charg(*. Tile Byzance, Dardanelles and, to the 
south-west of Auborive, the Prince Eitol trencli 
w't^re, one by one, taken either on the 17th or on 
tlu^ 18th. At dawn on the 19th the redoubt of 
Aulierive was secured, and at 3.. ‘10 p.m. a 
Ii<‘utenant wdth two bombers <*ntered Avib6rive, 
only to lind the village had been abandoned 
by the Germans and occupied by detach- 
ments of Mordacq’s Division who had crossed 
from the right bank of the Suippe and by 
'IVrritorials of tlu^ 75th Regiment. The 
German garrison had rel riMih'd to tlie redoubt 
south of \'audesincourt. ^ Two trenches — 
the Posnanie and Beyrouth and the Laby- 
rinth work still remained to bo secured bi?foro 
the clearing of the “ Main Boyai: ” trench, the 
last artificial obstacle running down from the 
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massif to the ISuippe south of Vtuulosinoourt, 
(rould bo begun.* Tho Legionaries stormed 
tho Posuanio and Beyrouth trenches and the 
Labyrinth. Saxon bombers hiding grenades 
in their liands advanced with their hands 
raised as if to surrendtT. Suddenly th(^y flung 
their grenades which, bursting, forced tiio 
Legionaries to retreat. It was but for a 
moment. Yelling with rage they rushed 
forward on tlio dastardly Gormans and 
bayoneted every one of tliem. 

The Main Boyaii was next entered. Its 
fall entailed that of tho redoubt south of 
Vaudesincourt which, with tho assistance of 
the 75th Territorial Tlogimcnt, part of the 
185th Territorial Brigade under General Querin, 
was stormed on April 22. The Territorials, 
it may bo mentioned, had previously lielpcd 
in the attack on tho Chdio. Nearly 1,1 (M) 
j)rison(*rs, 22 g\ins, 50 mine-throwers, ai\d 47 
machine guns had in this fighting been taken 
by tho foreign Lf'gion. 

East of tho Suippo, four and a half battalions 
of ^lordacq’s division on April 17 had assaultcMl 
the enotny’s lines from th(.) river bank to 
the Bois des Abatis siflicnt. Tho Gormans 
near tho river were surprised, and the Eremch 
pushed down the river hank. On tho right, 
Jiowovor, they were unaldo to do inoro tlian 
enl(?r the German trenoh and, north of it, the 
Bad(m-Ba<l(‘u troneh. Coiintc'r-attaoks on tho 
lOtli, 20th anti 22nd of April caused tho Ereuoh 
here to lose some of their gains. 

Thus it will bo seen that by the hegimiing 
of the J^st week of April, 1017, most of Beta in’s 
and Anthoiiio’s objeotives liad Ix'en roachetl ; 
Auborivo was captured ; the bk’cncb had 
placed tho Golfc and the Main Bo van ])ohiiid 
them and wen* in front of N'audesincourt. 
On the eastta’ii slopes of tho 7)nissif they lunl 
yjushed forwanl beyond the Bois Noir and 
were installed in tho Bethmann-llollweg trench. 
Tticnce their lino ran north-westwards of tho 
Mont Sans Nom to T -.0 Teton, tho siuumit of 
which was entirely in their hands. From Lo 
Teton tho lino turned westwards below tlic 
crest of Lo Casque and ascended and embraced 
the lower of the two summits of Mont 1 lauf , and 
the higher one had b(JCorao a “ No IMan’s Land.” 
Beyond Mont Haut most of tho top of Mont 
Blond was firmly held. From Mont Blond 

* Bo van is tho Fronch for a coinmunicalion tronoh 
and is a .survival from tho clays vvhcvi thcro was a vory 
distinct dirtcrenco between a “paiaJIol” or tronelt 
facing toward a fortified town and the covi'red apjiioaehes 
or communicntioii trcnchois Iccnling to it. 


the line descended south of the Flensburg 
trcncli, touched tho southern crest of ]\Iont 
Cornillct, and then turned south almost at 
right angles, ending cast of the Thni/.y- Nat troy 
road ill tho Offcnbnrg trench, part of the 
en(*my’s first position. 

Tt was a most satisfactory achievement, but 
the struggle was not yet over. The Germans 
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on the fnassij wi'rc in danger of Ix'im^ turned 
from the cast, hut not as yet from the west. 
On Mont (■ornilh't, in tlu^ Flcnslnii'g t-reneh, 
at Mont Haut aud,sonlli of it, Mont I’lTthois, 
on Lc* ('asque and in the wooded region betwi’iMi 
the eastern slojies of 1.(3 "J’eton and tho ri(lg(‘s 
of tho west of tho Suippe betwisai St. 

Martin riloiironx an«l Vau(lcsinc<iurt I hey 
refained ailmirahlo bases for eoimtci -atlacks. 
From almost a straight lim^ (he t’ri'nch front 
between tin; Tlmizy-Xanroy road to (ho Suippe 
had now hceomo a salii'iif , (he coniral and most 
northerly point of which a as the summit of Lo 
'JVton. 

During tho n'lnaimh'r of .\])i‘il and duriTig 
May and Jiino it was (.o he the aim of Petain 
and his successor, Gcikm’mI Kayolle, and of 
Antlioino and, la1(*r, of Gt*ni'ral Gouraud, who 
.snccc(‘dcd Inrn, to cnlargo the salient, west 
of the Thui’/.y-Nauroy road hy tlx. caf»lnrc 
of tlu3 Bois do la Grillo and tho I^(‘opol(lshoho 
trench, and to bring the northern ('dgt^ of tho 
salient to the southern crests of all the hills of 
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tho ridgo, from Mont Cornillet to the east of 
Lo T6toii. On April 26 tho troops in the 
western sector were transferred from General 
Hely d’Oissel to General Vandonbergh. Fresh 
divisions wore moved xip to complete tho victory. 

Of those divisions, that commanded by 
General Heniioque was ordered by General 
Vanderibergh on April 30 to seize La Grille 
Wood, while Trouchaud’s Division finished 
tho conquest of the massif from Mont Cor- 
iiillet to tho eastern end of Mont Blond. Hen- 
noque’s Division was composed of Bretons, 
and in tlie early spring of 1917 had pursued 
the retreating enemy across tho devastated 
region between the Hoinmo and Oise. The 
men were burning to avenge the wanton 
destruction witnessed by them. 

At 10 minutes to 1 on the 30th the 
Bretons of the Hennoquo (livision entered La 
Grille Wood, but were speedily lirought to a 
standstill by bariages, by clouds of ])r)ison 
gas and by macliine-gun fire from numerous 
concrete i)ositions. Organising a lino in the 
shell craters they cominenc(Hl the w^ork of 
reducing these strong ])oints. Countor-attaeks 
were rc^pulscd, and the hVcnch gunners, in- 


formed of the position of the obstacles, pul- 
verised them one by one. On May 1 the Ger- 
mans made a final effort to eject the Bretons 
from the battered woodland. They in vain em- 
ployed liquid fire, heavy bombs, and grenades, 
while their guns poured shells by the thousand 
on the improvised Frejich line. Tho next day 
(May 2) tho regiments of Hennoquo’s division 
again advanced, but it w^as not till May 8 that 
they finally captured tho last redoubt in the 
w'ood and dug themselves in on tho northern 
edge oi^x^osito to tho Leopoldshbhe trench. 

East of tho Thuizy-Namoy road Trou- 
chaud’s Division had met with a similarly 
stubborn resistance. Before 1 p.m. on April 30 
tho two battalions of Carissan and Lambert 
reacdied the summit of Mont Cornillet. Coimtor- 
attacks, reinforced by the troops from the 
tuimel, forced them back. Lambert’s bat- 
talion halted in front of tho torn and twisted 
barbed-wire entanglements of the Flensbnrg 
trench. To its right Kcrantem’s battalion 
was repulsed, and beyojid it Duclos’s battalion 
w^as stoijpod by a circular trench on tho northern 
slopes of Mont Blond. So severe had boon the 
fighting that of tlio above-mentioned thr('(5 
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bivltaiions Kerantc^m’s battalion was with- 
drawn to the rear and its placo takon by 
Paillor\s battalion. At 5.30 p.m. on May 4 
another assault was delivered. Soyor’s and 
Clianipsol’s battalions ascc^ndt'd tho wostern 
slopes of Mont Cornillot, captured a block- 
house, but being counter-attacked, chiefly from 
the tunnel, had to retreat. Paillcr’s battalion 
an<l Duclos’s battalion on its riglit wtu’e more 
successful, tho former captiu’ing a balttny and 
tho latter getting some way down the northorn 
sh)pes of Mont Dlond. But in tiiis sector tho 
losses liad been very heavy, and it was decided 
by General Vandenbergh to postpone tho 
reduction of Mont Cornillot and tho Flensburg 
trench till a later date. 

April 30 had also witnessed a violent offen- 
sive by Brulard’s Division against tho higlu^r 
of the summits of Mont Haut, against Mont 
Berthois and its tunnel, the Fosse Froide 
trench behind it and th() wood of Lo Casque. 
The attack on Mont Haut failed, tho French 
running into their owix barrage and being 
mown down by German machine guns, but 
tliree battalions succeodod in capturing the 
crest of Mont Porthois and blocking up tho 
entrance of the tunnels, tho garrison of which, 
250 jjrivates and 9 officers, surrendered on 
May 2. Pressing on, the victors made for tho 
Fosse Froide trench, which they carried in 


places. ]\Tean while, in tho \V’ood of Le Casque, 
a battalion had after an hour’s fighting seized 
the southern side, penetrating over 200 yards 
into the mass of broken trees and wire ont-anghv 
ments. 

About 3 p.m. t/ho first of throe counter-attacks 
was delivered by two Gorman comj^anies. It. 
tlid not reach the French position. Soon 
afterwards two battalions, in spite of tho French 
barrage, made their way through tho wood, 
and had to bo beaten back with Ixunbs and 
cold steel. A third — t\nd smalU^r — counter- 
attack failed to dislodge tho Frencli from their 
posts in the Fosses Froide trench W(^st of Le 
Casque. At 5 p.m. a blockhouse in the e(‘iitre 
of tho wood was captunul by the Fn^nch. 
Some GOO prisoners, including 15 ollicers, 
belonging to four of tlie best Germarx n'giiiK^nts 
— ^the 24fh Brandenburg, th<' 18t)i Grenadiers, 
the G4th and the 3!)()th — were tak<'n in th(*so 
operations, also seven, field guns, 12 machiiu) 
guns aiul a vast quantity of war matxu’ial. 

To tho east of Brulard’s division Eon’s 
division, tho only ono in the earlier battle 
which had not been relieved, fought on the 
30th a defensive action, maintaining its position 
in tho Gottingen trench and on the Teton. 
Riberpray’s division, which liad replaced the 
Moroccan division, on the same day foiled the 
enemy’s attempts to recover Mont Sans Nom 
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CAVES ON THE 

aad tluj Ironchos In^twcoii and tho Sui[>( c, 
south of Vaiidc'sinoourt. 

A[)}irt from tho incidents already inoutioned, 
thcTc^ was during tlio first half of May a lull in 
tho battlo of Moronvillicrs. On May 10 (mr 
Allies progressed a little north-('ast of Moiit 
Tlaiit and n*t)iilse(l a strong attaek on th(^ 
Teton. Throe frt'sli Erench divisions, com- 
inandiHl respectively by Oonerals Joba, Ferra- 
dini and Aldebert, were then ordered to pre- 
t)are for a new offensive. 

It was a good sign that Con oral Nivclle was 
not saerifieod to tlio e.lainour of angry Parlia- 
namtarians. The Hatties of Craonno-Keims 
and Moronvilli('rs, though not decisive, had been 
unquestionably great victories. They had used 
up a largo part of Hindenburg’s troops and 
rendered it impossible for him to take advan- 
tage' in the west of th(^ Russian situation. 

On IMay 20 Centa'als Retain and Fayollo 
ordered tho new oOensivo which was designed 
to eoTuplete tho Battle of Moron villiers, just as 
the offensive* of l\lay 4, 5 and 0 had completed 
the Battle of Craonne- Reims. No attempt was 
to bo made to pierce the enemy’s lines ; tho 
aim of Ceneral Fayolle was to extend slightly 
and to consolidato the positions already gained. 


[/’‘nvic/i ojJtiUl phot uniph. 

AISNE SECTOR. 

After another gigantic bombardment on the 
MHh, at 4.:i() a.m. on the next day, Sunday, 
May 20, regiments of Joba’s, Kerradini’s and 
Aldt‘bert’s divisions, in perf(H*t weather, at- 
tacked the eiKuny’s lin(\s from tlu' south of IMont 
(V)rnill(‘t to thc^ north of he Teton. Tlu? ehU'f 
olqectivo was the siimmit of Mont (.’ornillet, 
which bore to t ho Morunvilliers riclge the relation 
borne by theCa.s(*mat(*s and California plateaux 
to the Chemin des Dairu'S hog’s back. 

The (lerman garrison of this all important 
point had been frequf'iitly changed in tla^ course 
of the prolonged struggle, and on May 17 the 
173rd liegiment of tho 223rjl Division luul been 
relievtid by tho 47t)th Regiment of the 242rnl 
Division. The commander of the new arrivals 
was not so satisfital as his predece.ssor hatl been 
with the INTont Cornillot tunnel. “ It can be 
tO/ken with gas,” ho had observed and, insteafl 
of keeping three whole battalions in it, he 
garrisoned it with six infantry companies, 
two machine-gun companies, 320 pioneers— in 
all, with tho cilontds of the 1st and 2nd bat- 
talions and their staffs, totalling well under 
1,000 men. Tho rest of tho regiment was 
dispo.sed in the concreted dug outs and trenches 
on tho suimnit and, behind it, on the northern 
slopes. 
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To storm this stronghold, which for over a 
month had kept at bay the; troops of two 
French divisions. General Joba selected the 
1st Zouaves, who had fought at the Battles of 
(^liarleroi and the Marne and who had behind 
them a long history of glorious deeds. During 
the Battle of the Aisne it had strugglofl for a 
week to maintain itself on the (Vaonm* j)lateau. 
At the end of October, 1014, the same Zouaves 
hacl played an important part in the Battle of 
the Vser. During Det^einber, 1014, they had 
helped to defend Ypres. In February, 1015, 
they had been transferred to the mouth of tin*. 
■N^s(?r, where they n'lnaiiu'd for several montli^- 
in the Nieuport ri'gion. The next year, I OH), 
on March 11 they had been ern[)loyed at the 
BattU^ of Verdun, at that inoinent passing 
through its most critical stage. In Octobta* 
they had entered the Battle of the Somnn* an«l 
had won fresh distinctions. Under Lieut. - 
Oolonel Foirel at dawn on Sunday, May 20 — 
support(Ml by 'firailleurs on their left and by 
other Zouaves battalions on their right -lh(\v 
were asked to give the Hnisliing tou(4i to the 
Battle of Moron villicrs. 

Mare's battalion of the regiment was on tiv 


left ; that of Simmondet on the right ; Ales- 
sandri's reinainf^d in res(M‘ve. A company of 
engineers joined in the attack. The day before, 
at I p.ni., cheering news ha»l been received. A 
German deserter had declared that the garrison 
in the tumu*! ha<l Ixhmi asphyxiated. An hour 
later a group of ,‘10 Germans who surnnidered 
under a white flag confirmed this pux*e of 
information. Tt was, how(‘ver, uncertain 
wlu'ther the tunnel during tla^ night lunl not 
be(‘n eleareil of its dead and regarrisoned. 

'Po reach tlu' crest of Mont (\)rnillet the 
Zouaves had in fac(‘ of a dense* barrage’! to 
asccml some 250 yards of st(‘('j) incline' swe'pl by 
machine! guns. Le)sing he*avily the'v geiiiie'd the) 
cre'st anel bre)ke up into groups bombing anel 
btiye)ne‘tiiig the ciie'my in the ciiiters anel block- 
heaisi's. N^e)t wit hstaiieling that tlu'y we're' enti- 
ladeil by the! machine' guns in the! Ble’iisl^mg 
trench anel on the we‘-<te*rn sle)p('s e)f Me)nt 
Ble)nel, ne^thing ce)ulel resist the'ir pertinae’ious 
courage anel impe't ue>sity. Tlie* summit was 
passed and, chevring louelly, the*y be'gan to 
ele'sce'nel the 3 rugge*el slope's on the ne)i*th, se)ine! 
e*arrie*el away by the'ir e'nthusiasm me>ving 
beve>nd the* orelere'el e)l)je*('tive' te)wanls Xauroy. 
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Behind the Zouaves marched the engineer 
company, carrying materials for blocking the 
entrances to the tunnel. But those entrances 
could not for the moment be found, for the 
French heavy shells had closed them with 
(16bris. 

As the sun was sotting, the Zouaves, aided by 
the engineers, fortified and coimectod the 
crat(;rs on the northern crest. 

About mi<lnight shadowy figures were per- 
ceived stealing down towards Nauroy. They 
were arrested, and it was thus revealed that the 
garrison of the tunnel was not entirely dispostnl 
of, and at daybreak two prisoners indicated the 
principal entry. 

A captain and lieutenant of the 1st Zouaves 
anti some men set out with electric torches 
to explore the tunnel. Tlic^ spectacle was 
gruesome. Hard by the opening of the tuiuu^l 
heaps of contorted corpses showed that a i3auic 
iiad occurred aiad that the men, heedless of 
ordi^rs, had made a wild rush for the outer air. 
Two French doctors, holding their noses, 
climbed over the dead bodies and giixgerly 
made their way along the Decauvillo railroad 
to the transverse tunnel. Turning to the 
right they ascertain(Hl that the air shaft at 
the end, with the room beneath it, had been 


crushed in by a huge shell. The bodies of tbo 
two German commanders were hero subse- 
quently identified. Retracing their steps the 
doctors proceeded farther down the central 
tunnel. Some distance farther on were two 
machine guns, and beyond them 80 corpses piled 
up. Returning to the transverse tunnel they 
groped along until another longitudinal tunnel 
four feet wide was reached. Near its entrance 
on both sides were other heaps of asphyxiated 
Germans. The special gas shells fired by tho 
French guns had done their work most 
thoroughly ! 

Only one living German was discovered, but 
two or tliree recently lighted candles on a 
beiudi seemed to point to the fact that other 
Germans still survived. Whethoj they had 
escaped or died in some unexplored liiding- 
place was never discov^cred. 

On emerging from the tunnel the doctors 
made their rejiort, and Lieut. -(^olonel Poire] 
and a staff capt ain, guidt^d by one of the doctors, 
thoroughly explored the galh^ries. Tho engineers 
were sent» for, the corpses were removed, aiul 
Commandant Simmondet established his head- 
quarters inside the tunnel near one of its 
openings. By tlio bursting of a German shell 
this entrance was subsequently blocked up and 
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ON THE HEIGHTS OF MORONVIIXIEKS. 


ll' fi'Hili ofjiihtl photo^rajyh. 


11 storo of cartridges set on fire. Siiiuiioudet, 
who was wonndc^d, (^seapcnl iJu’Ongli the smoke 
to aiiotliiT out ranee. Tti(* doctor who attended 
him, liaving baiuhiged his wounds, liravely 
returned to see if any of the officers and soldiers 
in attendance on tiie Commandant liad been 
left b(?hind. Fortunately th<*y had all reached 
the surface of Mont (^irnillet. 

The Zouaves were all of the same temper 
as this doctor. Mortally wounded, one of 
them had declared tiiat- it was line to <lie for 
France ; another, terribly injured, liad refused 
all help, and a third, staixding on the parapet 
of a trench and firing at the enemy 
counter-attacking, had refused to take 
cover. “I prefer,” said this soldier, called 
'rhenier, “ to die standing rather than lying 
down.” 

We have seen that on May 20 Mont Cornillet 
was at last taken. Tlie same day othfT bat- 
talions of Joba’s division and regiments of 
Ferradini’s and AldebcTt’s divisions attacked 
the enemy between Mont Cornillet and the 
north of Lo Teton. On the northern slopes 
of Mont Blond, and the north-west slopes of 
Mont Haut the attack failed ; but north-east of 


that point and north of Le Casipa*- and Le 
Teton it was successful. 

In the course of the fighting on INTay 20 
unwounded ])risoners to the numlx'r of 9()r>, 
including 28 ollieiTs, were capt ured. Th(‘ losses 
of the eiKMiiy in d(‘ad aiid woundi'd were very 
considerable. Tn the (%)rnillet tuniu'l alone 
more than 000 corpses w(‘re eouuled. Tlie 
total number of })risoners captured since 
4.40 a.m. on "lOu'sday, April 17, by now ex- 
ctUHled (i, 120, among them 120 otlic<Ts. Some 
.02 guns, 42 min('-throw('rs and 10.‘{ machine- 
guns had in tlie Battle of Aloronvilliers 
been wrest e<l from the Germans. 

The action of May 20 eiidi'd tlu* French 
otTensivc^ Ix'giin on April 10, tlu' op(‘ning day 
of the Batthi of Craonne-Keims. The results 
had not come up to General Nivelle’s expecta- 
tions, but it liad nvsulted in tlie capture ot most 
of th(^ Ch(‘min-des-Dames ])lateaii, notably 
the ea.stern (md, which dominated the ])lain 
north of the Aisne, in the sciizure of tho Bois- 
des-lhittes, Ville-aux-Bois, with the Bois-des- 
]h>ches and the first and second lines of tho 
epemy between those positions and the Aisne. 
South of the river the French in tho plain had 
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^clvaiKTcl towards tho Suippo and, in tlio region 
f>f r--oivro, had inado appn^ciablo progress on 
the west of tlie Jirimont heights. Lastly, 
to the east of Keinis, nearly the whole of the 
MoronvillicTs fmffsif, with Auherivo, had ]>een 
seeunnl. 'File foimdalioiis for a new offensive 
had Ixsui firmly laid. 

Whether the ])riee in men and munitions 
paid by the Freneh for those results was too 
high is a question which, perha])s, it is dinieult 
to settle definitely. TJio heavy sacrifice of life 
undoubtedly afh'ctod the feelings of French 
civilians, even in high places. But military 
opinion inclin(*d to believe that the gains 
oiitw’eighed the losses. The losses inflicted on 
the encMuy were great., and the thrust back ho 
received must have been discouraging. Like 
the battle of Viiny* Arras, the battles, of 
Uraorine-Beims and jMoronvilliers had shown 
(Jerman soldu'ry that in no positions, no 
matter what were the dilliculties of attack and 
the lavishness of the defensi\’(* preparations, 
were th(\y safe from defeat. The fairy tales 
which had been told to them after their taiforced 
retried betAV(*(*n Arras and Soissons, that their 
recoil was only a preliminary to crushing 
offensive strokes, had proved to be without 
foundation. They had been expelled from 
three of the strongest positions held by them 
in the West, and had not only been unable to 
recover them, but their leaders had even deemed 
it prudent to avoid any real attempts to do 


so. The Vimy Ridge, the Scarpe Heights, the 
ca veined spurs and plateau of the Bog’s Back 
north of tho Aisiio and tho Moronvilliers fnaasfj 
had not boon o(;cupied by the enemy for a 
few days, but for some 30 months. Every 
scpiaro foot on thcMii had been carefully studied 
by Iho German engineers and the resources of 
fortification exhausted to rend(‘r them im- 
pregnable. Yet, after a month and a half’s 
fighting, the enemy had had to abandon every 
one of his strong points. He was left clinging 
to tho eastein or nor*thern c'flgos of tho ridges 
of tho summits from the western or southern 
sidfjs of which he had b(?en forcibly dislodged. 

In 19 1 (i the batth^ of t ho Somme had seemed to 
have boon a Cadmean \dctory. When the battles 
fought round Craonne, lloinis and Moronvilliers 
are seen in their proper relationship with tht‘ 
operations of tho spring am I summer of 1917 
their importance will bo properly realized. 

It was not to bo expected that the German 
Crown Prince would be willing or permitted to 
leave the Freneh in undisturbed possession of 
the positions captured by thorn in tho two 
battles last described. On December 26, 1916, 
Hiiidenburg had sent to his subordinates a 
confidential memorandum in which he had 
analysed the causes of tho reverses suffered by 
the Germans on the W'^estern Front at Verdun 
and in the battle of tho Somme. He had set 
out in detail his plan for retarding and defeating 
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tne Allied offensives during the coming year. 
In this document the Gennan leader had laid 
particular stress not only on the necessity for 
increasing the depth of the German fortified 
zones, but on the need for vigorous counter- 
offensives against enemy troops who should 
have happened to penetrate the whole or parts 
of the zones in question. The principal aim 
of his lieutenants, he pointed out, should be to 
surprise the victors when disordered by th(‘ir 
very suce6\sses — methotl as old as war. Thesis 
instructions had put fresh heart into the Crown 
Prince, though whether this heartening up 
had extended to the troops under his command 
may bo doubted. On February 3, 1017, ho 
had written that “ the causes of tlu^ advantages 
gained by the enemy w'cro known, and hence- 
forth our aim is to see that in future ho gains 
no more of tliom.” 

The moment had come to test Hindenburg s 
doctrine. Hetween Vaiixaillon and Reims and 
on the Moronvilliers heights tho French Iiad 
w'orkod their way through largo portions of 
tho fortified region. Before they could con- 
solidate tliemselves th(^ Crown Frincc' de- 
livered a seri(\s of violent counter-attacks, 
mostly by night. These were mainly directed 
towards tho recovery of tho sumndls 


of tho Chemin des Dames and tho Moron- 
villiers massif. 

In tho preceding chapter the narrative of the 
fighting betwt^en Vaiixaillon and Reims w'as 
brought down to the evening of ]\Iay (i. During 
tho nights of tho Oth-Tth and 7th-Sth the 
Gerinaus strove in vain to wrost from tlu‘ 
French tho positions bcitw^i'cn Vaiixaillon and 
Craonne w(jn by tho latter on the oth and hth. 
In tho night of tho 8th-9th of INlay our Allies 
bloodily repulsed tho enemy near Cerny, La 
Bovelh' and the llautcbiso Farm, while on tlu^ 
(yaliforiiia Plateau they bi'at off su<rc«\'<sive 
waves of attack. Tho next day they re[)ulsed 
(•ountcr-attacks on Chovnmx, the village* just 
north-east of Craonne at the foot of t Ik* east(‘rn 
extremity of the Chemin-des-Daim*s ridge. 
After sunset. (9th-10th) moni assaults in the 
same r(*gions were rendered nugatory by thi^ 
French artillery, machini^ guns and bomb»*rs, 
luul the Fn‘uch ])rogressed a little on tho 
northern slopes of the Vauel(*rc. Plateau. TIm* 
following day (May 10) anotht*r attack was 
shattered in tho ruins of (iKW’reux, and the 
French advanced north of Saucy, lix tlui 
night of tho lOth-llth and on May 11 tho 
Cu^rmans wito onco more flung back from tho 
California Plateau and from tin* neighbourhood 
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of Corny. Five days later a Cerman counter- 
offensive on a front of two and a half miles, 
from the north-west of Laffaux Mill to the 
Soissons-Laon railroad, was shattered and 
numbers of prisoners captured. After sunset 
renew'ed attacks nortli of Laffaux Mill and 
nortli-west of Braye-en-Laonnois met with the 
same fate. The next day (May 17) our Allies 
pushed forward east of Craoime, and on tho 
18th repulsed still another attack on tlie 
California Plateau. Some hours later tliey 
hurled back t he enemy attempting to recover 
the summit of the Hog’s Back just west of tho 
point where the Oise-Aisne Canal passes undcu* 
it. On the 2()th -thc^ last day of tlie Battle of 
Moronvilliers — a couiiter-offc^nsivo, preceded by 
a violent })()ml)ardment, which was designed to 
retake tho whole of the French positions from 
Craonne to the east of Fort do Malmaison, was 
at most points kept off with barrages. In the 
few cases where the Cerman infantry got 
through there they worc^ successfully disposi'd 
of; 1,000 unwounded prisoners, including 28 
officers, beij\g captured. 

(Consequently the Hindenburg theory of 
vigorous coxinter-offensives had up to tho end 


of the Battle of Moronvilliers failed to 
materialize so far as tho Cheiniii-des-Dames 
Hog’s Back was concerned. 

Wo will conclude by Examining the opera- 
tions in tho Chemin dos Dames and Moron- 
villiers districts during tho fortnight which 
followed the termination of tho Battle of 
Moronvilliers. Here again it will be found that , 
despite the desporato efforts of tho Cermans,, 
the plan of Hindenburg outlined above again 
achieved nothing of the least importance. 

The counter-attacks in the former region 
during this period were tho follow^ing. On 
May 21 surprise attacks were made by the 
enemy against the French on the Vauclerc 
Plateau, but failed hopcl<\ssly. Tho next day 
towards evening our Allies replied by capturing 
some of the last observation posts dominating 
the Ailetto Valley and during the night, east of 
Chevreux, they carried three lines of German 
trenches. An enemy counter-attack on tho 
C’alifornia Plateau was smashed by shell and 
infantry fire and 350 prisoners, including 1 1 
officers, wnTe eapturerl. At 8.30 p.m. on May 
23 a Cerman assault on the V^auclerc Plateau 
was beaten off with serious losses to the assail- 
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ants. On the 24th the enemy returned to the 
ehargo, only to be driven back in confusion. 
Meanwhile the French at nightfall on the 24th 
carried the wood south-east of Chevreux, 
destroying almost entirely two (lerinan bat- 
talions. The next day three eohimns of the 
enemy assaulttnl a salient north-west of Braye- 
en-Laonnois. Losing v(‘ry heavily, the Ger- 
mans after seweral attempts suecoeded in 
entering the French advan(*ed trench. They 
were soon, however, expelled from most of the 
points captured. On IMay 20 GcTinan attacks 
on salients east- and west of Cerny were re- 
pulsed, and on that and the sueeoeding day the 
onemy’s efforts to progress betwetm Vauxaillon 
and Laffaux Mill broke down. Two days later 
(May 28), a couplo of attacks in the ITurtebise 
region were stopped by the French fire. On 
the night of May 31-June I various sudden 
attacks by the Germans west of Ct^rny came to 
nought owing to the accurate practice of tJu' 
French gunners. . On the morning of June 1 the 
enemy, after a heavy bombardment, took some 
trenches north of Laffaux Mill. In the*af<er- 
noon he was dislodged from most of them. 

Those affairs, however, were but the pre- 
liminaries to a more serious operation. On 
June 2 an intensive bombardment of the whole 
French front from the north of Laffaux to the 
east of Berry-au-Bac began and in the night of 
June 2-3, units of two divisions delivered five 
successive attacks against the eastern, western 


and central portions of the California IMateau 
and the western part of tlie Vaucl(?rc I’latcau. 
T1 h 5 Gormans came on in dense waves, at 
certain points advancing shoulder to shoulder. 
By means of liquid fire a moiiHuilary success 
was gained by them on ih(» Vauclorc Plateau, 
but by count(n‘-al tacks tlwiy wore finally 
repulsed there and also on the California 
Plat eau. 

It will bt^ noticed that the GiTinan cuunter- 
offeiisive, wliich was acconqianictl by constant 
bombardment s on a very extensive scale of the 
Fri'iich in thc^ exposed tri'iiches and dug-outs on 
the summit of the lh>g’s Back, had met with 
but trifling sueei'ss, and tliat our Allies liad, 
north-east of (-raonne in th(^ Chevreux region, 
jmshed farther into the haon Plain. The 
German Crown Prince, or to speak more accu- 
ratt*ly his stalf, must by now have b(‘gun to 
<loubt whether llindenburg and Jaidcndorf had 
discovered an infallible specific. Nor on the 
Moroiivilliers battle-field had any compensating 
advantagi's been gained. 

AfUn- their defeat on May 20 the Germans 
had (May 21) promptly counter-attacked. 
They had bt^si everywhere repulsed. On the 
2.‘hd an assault agaiast the French on Mont 
Baut was stop[)ed by barragi^s. Two days later 
towards nightfall our Allies extended their 
positions on both sides of Mont Cornillet an<l 
captmed 120 prisoners. On Sunday, May 27, 
after a violent bombardment, the eni'iny in the 
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GERMANS ADVANCING TO ATTACK. 


morning lauiiclii'd ttttufks a^'alrist the Teton 
and tlio French positions east of that height. 
He entiTed the French trenches, but was 
speedily ejected. In the afl(M’noon lie 
attempted in vain to r(*gain the summit 
of the Casque. About- sunset the attacks on 
this point and tlw? 'Peton renewed, bnt, 

like another attack on the morning of th(5 28tli, 
these etforts all came to nouglit. A raid against 
the French on Mont Jiloud executed on the 
latt(‘r day was also r(‘puls(*d. 

The 30tli witnessed another rh^rinan attempt 
to drivii the French from Mont Blond. Jt 
was h(‘avily rejiulsed. J.<ater in the day Mont 
JMond and the Frt^nch lines north-west of 
Auberive w(Te extensively bombarded with 
poison shells of heavy calibre, and at 2 a.ra. on 
th(^ .'list wave after wave of the eiien\y made for 
Mont Haut-, the Casque, and the Teton. All 
through t he day a tierci^ sti’uggk? for the summits 
of those hills euntinue«l. With bomb and 
bayomd- the French met and defeated their 
opi)onfmts. At only ont^ point, in some ad- 
vanced posts* north-east of Mont Haiit, did the 
Germans gain a footing. A vigorous counter- 
attack finally t-hrmv tluMii out from this hard- 
won gain. 

By Juno ' 3, th(^refore, tlu^ German Crown 
Prince had recovered practically none of the 
ground lost between April Hi Vmd May 20 at 
the Hatties of Craonno-Reims and Moronvilliers. 
His counter-attacks had failed and his losse.s 
hail ])een V(Ty seriously augmented. What 
thos<*. losses actually wi're was not revealed, 
but when we remember that the Franco- 
British troops on the Western Front betwei'ii 
April 10 and June 2 had captured over 52,000 
men, including more than 1,000 officers, 440 


heavy and field guns, numerous trench mor- 
tars and over 1,000 machine-guns we may 
get some idea what they junounted to. Yet 
about this time the Kaisesr despatched the 
following tek^grams to tlu^ German Kmj)ress, 
Prince Rupprecht, and his own son, the Crown 
Prince : 

To t h(^ German Fmpn'ss : 

Aoconlin^': to the r(‘|>ort t)t Ki(‘lfl-Mivr.shu! von 
Imr^, itu* Ihitisli aiul Krciicli sj)nii^ olTrnsive 

coino to a detiiiito oiid. Pn'panal fur siiico Iho aatmnti 
and aiuioiiiuHHl since t In* winter, stnrininj^ J*]n;.dish 
arnt Fren<*li Annies, snpporteri l)y jiowerfnl masses of 
artillery .iiul l>y technical re.so\irces of all kinds, have 
failed after a haul of seven weeks. God’s airl 

has been granted to onr incoinjiarable. troojis and has 
given them superhuman force to aeeoinplisli tliese 
excellent «h*eds and to einluro siicfM'ssfnlly in ilie 
niighti«*.st battles ev'or wagetl in tlu' hi-^tory of war. 
Tliey are all heroes. Their deeds er)mniand the re.spec t 
and gratitiale which every German must sliow them. 
Praise .md ^lory he to the Lord tor His help aiul our 
thanks to Him for sneb a maguilieent pe(»ple in arms. 

T\> the (Yown Priuct^ Kupproidit : 

On the hattlellelds of Arras troops from all part', of 
Germany, under your ootninand, have, in the fierce 
battles of th>* hist two mouths, brought Kngland’s 
warlike intentions at this point to iionglit. Iron 
determination and linn will to victory spoke from the 
eyes of those whom 1 saw on my visit. A similar 
feeling fills tlio entire army. With me, the German 
Fatherland thanks its sons for their loyal devotion to 
our great German cause. Maki; known to all the leaflers 
and the troops t hese my thanks, coupled witli the eonfi- 
denee that, with God’s help, they will be victorious also 
in the future (iglitiiig. 

Tortile German Crown I’rince : 

On riiy visit to the front 1 only had an opportunity 
to ad<lr(‘ss ileputatioiis from the armies which, under 
your command, in the two last months frustrated gnnit 
Freneli attempts to break through on the Ai«ne uiitl in 
(Miampagne. I charge you to express mv, and tli<‘ 
Fatherland’s, thanks to all the leaiiers and troops who 
in these dillicult weeks exerted all their energy and 
ability and risked their blood and life, and by whoso iron 
iletermination the enemy’s assault was shattered. The 
German FaGwrhind is proud of its brave sons and full 
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of confidence that the new fight ini:' will also bring new 
victories. Ood grant it. 

The great Briti.sh and French spring offensive 
liad eoine to an einl, according to Ifindenhurg. 
As it was now June tliat was obvious and lianal, 
but the summer offensive of tlic Allies on the 
W^’estorn Front was by ni> means ended. A 
few days after those telegrams were despatched 
liy Wilhelm IT. another and more terribh^ 
Hattie of Flanders opened with the explosion 
of the gigantic mioes which had been laid 
beneath the Oennan lines on the eastern end 
of the Mont des Cats ridge in the neighbourhood 
of Messinos. Before, howeve^r, describing this 
liattle, we shall have to turn back and see what 
Sir Douglas Haig had achieved before and 
during the Battles of Craonne- Heims and 
Moron villiers. On April !), 1917, he had 

hurled the armies of tforne and Allenby 
against the (jlerman positions from the ridge 
of Vimy to the southern face of the Scarpe 
lu'ights east of Arras. The details of the 
fighting that had ensued will be givHMi in a 
lat(‘r chapter, but some idea of tlu^ tdTect 
of th(^ sudden and unexpected offensivi^ of the 
Hritish in the Arras region may bo gathered 
from the following statiMuents madi^ by a 
( lerman prisoner to a wounded British oflieer. 
This Cerman luvl lived s(‘veral years in America, 


and his views of the war may be fittingly con- 
trasted with those of the Kaiser in the abov^j 
telegrams : . 

riu*^ Will* i'! thi' nn'alO'.t criinc the world hii'^ intH’ 
'JiMMi.* 'I’hc crime- that made tin* Kn ucl\ Ki*\ olutioii ;irc 
iiolhitiLj if you <'omparo tln;m with tlio crimes ot the 
hca^l-. wlu» aro rumiiii^ (h'rm iiiy 1o-dny >i.n<l kiM piuc 
this war izoin^j. 'I'lu'y u'i>rc oidy thic\cs and hripunls 
when th<*y l>e;jjaii it, and thonuht. the\’d hrini; it ofi' ; 
hut now they’re the bloodiest mnrd<‘rers hy wholi'sale 
Ihiit the world evrw produced. 'I'herc never wa- any- 
thin;; liUe it hctoie. They know peih'ctly well they'\e 
lo-t ih'- war; the>’vo known for inonlh'. that the hi"! 
chances they oxer had haxf ;;one. Ihit tlwv Mie 
fri;;hteiieil of their own ini-erahle skins to ailniil it 
n!id c.ill a halt ; and hecau-.t* they an> frij^httMied of 
xxdiat tin' people mi^ihl do xx'hen tln'v learned the truth 
th*y keep the thiii); ^oine, and sacrifice many thou- 
sands of (Jermans cv»'ry sinule day and millions of 
money. Kor w'hal ? 'To shield the reputation-' of a 
handful of prince^ and polit icnins. It’s the ^I'enlest 
crime the world ha- ever known, llei-e on this front 
our ptmple are hein;; killed like llie-. "Wnir aitillery 
kills them in hnm hes. I'herc i-n’t a minute of tin* day 
hot le;;s and arms urc heine blown otf. Our men 
w«>nld v;ladly LMve thcniselxes up to end it, hut \ou 
know' tln'v ea'inot. When there seems to he a chanci* 
there is alw'ay-* an otl'iccr or N.(!.t).'s ahout. It i. not 
imly your yuns that kill. Many tJcrnnin'- fall every day 
with (lerman hulli'ts in them. rin*y are dri\en like 
iloi;'. to the lij;htin^. And to xvhat end? Uecausc 
our cursed Kaisi'r ami the creatures W(‘ eall statesmen 
ar»‘ alraid of thc'ir live-, tor what will happen to them 
when the pi'oplc km'w it’-' all np. 

Ihit plenty ef them know it now’. Many knew helon* 
e\or I w'a^ tor(‘'Ml to join np. And perhaps 1 nexer 
should have hcen rinule to join if I had known less and 

* Mornitof l*nst of fll. 
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nt'ver said a word of what I did know. 1 talked a little 
of what 1 knew. And that is enough. In (jenirtiny 
to*day the man who will tell the truth must be hustled 
out of the way. That is why 1 see no hope. for (Germany ; 
because those loft in the country have no spirit; can 
do nothing. All the strength of the country, such as it 
is, is in 1 he fighting lines — helpless as slaves. The others 
there in (jlerinany, they are slaves — starving, starving 
cpiielly, TUiver daring to say a word. The few who 
speak soon fiiul theinsolves hustled into the front line, 
ainl no more is heard of them. 'J’hey go on paying the 
})rice —thousands of lives ever «lay ; every single tlay. 
’rin) (k'ntral Powers’ casualties now mu.st bo a hundred 
thousand a week. And all for what ? The crazy dreams 
of a few bankers and miTchants, and the cowardly fears 
of a few ])olilieians and of the Hohenzollerns. They 
say the Hapsburgs, i»m ; but the .\ustrians would bo 
thankful to make peaee to-tnorrow. but they eannot. 
'I'la^y are as mueh sacrificed hy Uiu'lin as wo poor devils 
an^ hero on the front. All the bloody slanght(‘r of tliis 
war, w'ith its milliards ot money and thutisauds of lives 
lost — every single day what ket'ps it going long after 
if has been linally d(*cided is not the will ot nations. 
No, it is the murderous eiiiuinalit y and eowardice of a 
little Immlful ot men in Ihulin who never have la^en 
anything but a pe^t in Kuropt'. 

Is not tliat the grcat(‘-'t crime the world has ever 
known 'i Ami is it ni>t stric'ly (rue? Does any sane 
(ferman svipposc the a.[)[)()inted end can be altered 
wlicu the whole Nt'w \\'oiid is rang<*d auainst CJcnnany 
as well a-^ the Old Y They know all about the hundred 
million nflm in the Stales ; and the millions of millions 
of money ; the inuumciabh' factories aii<l shipyards. 
'J'hoy know (hat ArtK'riea can ()nt hundit'ds of thousands 
of fresh lroo|)s on this front, next spring, ami that the 
e.\luui''tion of (lerman.y long before then will be frightful. 
It is frightful now ; it has boon frigluftil for a year and 


more. They know it all ; and, brute devils that they 
are, they choose to keep the awful slaughter going, not 
because they hope it can alter the end but for what you 
call “ Wait and see ! ” because they fear to face to-day 
whftt they can put off till to-morrow, at the cost of 
another few thousand docent lives, another few mil- 
liards of money. Never before since the world began 
has a twentieth part of such suffering boon allowed 
to continue day after day and month after month 
to protect a handful of exalted criminals from general 
recognition of their crimes. The Russian people 
rose and smashed the bonds that bound them. Yes ; 
but not our people. Our tyrants have been cleverer. 
It was only the bodies of the Russian people that were 
fettered. Their mimls were fn*c. No German mind, 
in Germany, has been free since 187d. The Berlin 
criminals have seen loo well to that. Our people think 
they have been well educated. So they have — very 
well, v<‘ry carefully- - for just what they are doing now ; 
for the blindest and most damnable kind ol slavery the 
wtuld has ever sf-oii ; for a slavery in which the will of 
the masters must bo paid for daily by steadily running 
stivams of the blood of their victims, victims taught, 
(o bare their own throats to the knife on the word of 
command. If your armies ctudd reae.h Germany itself 
the slavery might end .siiddeid>. But (huinany to-day 
is one vast [)risoii full of star\ing slave.s who cannot lift 
a hand to lielp them.selves, and that it will remain while 
William t he Murderer can go on buying a daily reprieve 
for his own miserable family in return for the blood 
of ten thousand of his .slaves. Thank Gotl I am out 
of it ! 

It is not unfair to assiiino that there were 
others who held the same opinions about tlio 
situation as tliis prisoner. 
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T he prosFiil cliRpler (l(‘als with tlio 
history of C'liina from tlio outhroak 
of hostilities in Europe to the 
ilcclaratioii of war by (Jhina against 
Cermany on August 14, 1917. 1’ho narrative 
of evc^nts during this period falls undiT three 
headings. In the first place it reviiavs brieliy 
the (?ondition of affairs in China, (‘conomie and 
political, which existed in 1914, and the subse- 
(juent course of internal events. Secondly, it 
explains the causes and circumstances which 
finally led tlie Chin(\se Covernnu'iit to join the 
ranks of the Allies. Thirdly, it d<-seril)es tlu* 
intrigues of Cermany in China. intrigu<*s no 
less dee]) laid and unscru[)ulous than tliuse 
adopted by her diplomatic and secnd .s<‘rvi<*e 
agiRits in oth('r parts of the world 

As the Creat War ])r()C('ed('d it heeame clear 
(hat when (he gr(‘at balance-sheid. i/f the 
struggle was struck, when humanity came to 
eom])ute tli(^ actual and jirospective gains 
which it might .set again-st its vast, sum of 
suffering and devastation, th(^ biMiefits accrued 
and accruing to China from the world \\ar, and 
from its readjustment of the balance of powi-r 
in the Far East, slioiild form an important 
asset on the cri'dit siik*. At the beginning of 
1914 the process of national disintegration, 
which first became elearly marked in China 
Vol. XlV.—Pari 173. 


after her disastrous war with .lapan in 1S94, 
had been greatly acc(‘leratcd by the disorders 
and internal di.ssensions following upon the 
< ollap.se of the Manchu dynasty in 1912. 'The 
nation had been exhausted by the paroxysms 
of civil strife, brigandage and IiIoocIsIurI. which 
result(‘d from the di.sapp(uM‘ance of established 
authority and the relaxation of moral ne 
straints. The country was lhreat<‘ned not. 
only by di'mondi/.ation from within, hut by 
forces of disinti'gration from without. Young 
China, as an effective n^generating force in 
politics, had hiM‘n tried in tln^ halanci' and 
fouml wanting. 'I'Ik^ hylirid radicalism of the 
Canlonc.se agitators h'd by Sun tlu^ 

(la.grant corrujition of many of tlie proh'.ssional 
politicians who iiad clccle<| (liemst*lvcs te 
Parliament and to the prox iucial asseml)li(‘s ; 
tlu^ compU'lt; absence of ii.ny constructive 
policy ill (he Kuo-miii-tang or any other 
expenent of ^"ouMg China's «‘\(ilii‘ Bepiihlieau- 
ism -all served to justify the eonehiNiun that 
iiothiiig hut the i-esl orii.t ion of a strong een- 
frah/<‘d Covernment. iind ;uif oerat ie Mii'thods 
could .sa\f China from bankruptcy and eventual 
partition. 'I’hi' liuaueial eonditiou of the 
count ry had heiMi steadily going from had to 
worse sinet) the nwohitiou of 1911 had dis- 
located the lis<*al relations between the jiro- 
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viiiocs and I’t'kirig, aiul loose hordes ot 
undiseipliocd troops to ^irey upon ])ro(lm5tive 
industry of every kind. Kaeli provincial 
authority hail hecomc a law unto itself, siip- 
pleinonting ils ineagrt' revenues by all niaiuu'r 
of desperati' expedients, seeking ruinous relief 


at the hands of foreign financiers, whose loans 
covered far-reaching schemes of peaceful 
penetration fatal to tlu' economic indepondenc(? 
of the country. 

More than once in the recent liistory of 
(Miiiia the stars lu their coui'ses liad fought to 
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save the world’s oldest civilization from final 
disruption. It was so in 1904, when Japan 
<lispvitod with Russia the possession of Man- 
(^hiiria and the Liaotung Peninsula ; it was so 
in the critical days of 1901, after the capture 
of Poking by the Armies of tho Allies. In 
1914 the dangers which tlireatonod China, both 
from within and withoiif., wore sensibly 
iliminishod by tho convulsion of war in l^uropo, 
and particularly by its effect upon her financial 
and political stability. The now situation 
afforded good reason for hoping that, much oi 
tho sap])ing mole-work accomplished during tho 
past doc.ado by cosnioijolilau finance directed 
from T^erlin would bo undone wlien p(‘aces]iould 
lead to an international agreement amongst the 
Allies troncerning Far Fiastern affairs. It was 
evident that, once relieved of tho German 
iiK'nace wliich had fettered tlio policy of 
tho Entente in China and impos(‘d upon tho 
commercial Powers a renewal of tho ‘‘ sjihores of 
infiuentMi ” rdffime (temporarily suspended after 
th(^ Russo-.Japant5So war), tho Anglo-Saxon 
rai^e on botli sides of tho Atlantic and at the 
Antipodes would be able to devote to (/hinose 
affairs the attention they deserved, and, with the 
sympathetic cooperation of Japan, to give the 
Chinese Gov(*rnment the moral and mat<a*ial 
siipj)ort to set its house in ord(‘r and to 
insure it against instability in the future. 
First, the opening of the Panama Canal, 
and now tho emergence of the Uni fed States 
jvs a groat military State, combined to 
make the future of China a inatter of para- 
mount. iinportaneo to tho balance of power in 
tho PiKiific. The interests of tho world’s 
peace and tho progress of civilization would 
tlM'refore necessitate insistence on the mainte- 
nance of the principles upon uliich tho Anglo- 
Japaneso Alliance was founded— th(^ “ open 
door ” of equal opportunit ies, the jn’otoction 
of China’s territory against encroachment, 
and of her sovereign right as an indepc*ndeut 
State. Cliina’s friends wore justified in be- 
liiw’ing that the country had now a bettor 
|)r08pcct of establishing a stabler and 
well-ordered Government than at any time 
<hiring the past decade. At the same time 
nmeh must depend, now and hereafter, 
open the character of those rulers and the 
authority which they could command in tin- 
provinces. 

In thoaiumner of 1914 China possessed in 
Yuan Shih-k’ai a ruler whose statesmanship and 
personal prestige justified the hope that, under 
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DK. SUN YAT-SHN, 

Leader of the Cantonese Radic.il party* 

his firm guiding hand tlie authority of tho 
Central Government miglit bo effectiioly 
restored aud law and onh-r gradually ev'olvcd 
out of the chaolie (-onditlons in tho provinces. 
All orthodox* Coiifucianist of the old .school. 
Yuan Shih-k’fii liad (-slablishcd imdt-r tlu' 
]\lan<‘luis a great r('])utatiou for dijilomatic 
.su])plen<'ss and (‘nergi-tic" initiative, qualities 
wbieh brought him conspicuously to the. front 
M.S X'ieeroy of Chihli after the* dcatli t»f Li Iluug- 
cliaiig in 1991. lb* Mas a firm believer in 
bcuevoh'iit despotism ii.s thf- only j)ossil)Ie 
form of govi'rnmeiit tor (9iine. a.s at pn-st-nt 
c»>nstituled ; m, despotism likt- that ol his 
illustrious mistre-ss, tlu- Fmpn-ss Dowager 
T/.ii llsi M’hieh should hv strong enough to 
check th(! activities of political agitators and 
otIuT cri^ators of disonh'-r. At the outbreak of 
the revolution iii 1911 lie liad stood firm and 
resisted, practically siugle-hamled, Young 
China’s Republican ])rogramme, openly de- 
nouncing their theories and (‘xperinumts in the 
art of government as bound to ])roduce tlie 
instability of a rampant democracy, of dis- 
sension aud partition.” Ris claims to leader- 
.ship and authority Mere rccogniw'd at this 
crisis, not only by tho Manchus, who recalled 
liim hastily from retirement to supren\e power, 

173—2 
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but evon by the rovolutionaricH theniselveH, 
who subsequently accepted him as the first 
President of the Chinese Republic. In that 
capacity Yuan Shili-k’ai a(iopted at the outset 
a policy of watchful waiting, slowly but surely 
gathering into his own hands the reins of 
power, gradually consolidating his administra- 
tion at Peking and in the provinces by the 
appointment of oflicials pledged to support a 
policy of centralization. 7?y tht^ end of 1913 
having s(‘cured the sinews of war in the shape 
of a foreign loan, he had shown his hand and, 
after easily defeating an arnied insurrect ion of 
the Cantonese faction, had announced his 
intention of governing the country without 
interference* and in accordance with an(‘ient 
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tradition. Ih^ procei'dinl therefore, a la Crom- 
well, to put an end to the sorry farce of Par- 
liamentary Covernment by aV>olishing the 
Kuo-min-tang (Radical) party and replacing 
Young ('hina’s provisional constitution by ait 
administrative^ conference selected by himself. 
While continuing to render lip service to the 
broad principles of reprasentative goveriunent, 
he a‘<suniod in fact all tho prerogatives of an 
autocratic dictator, ruling Cliina as Porfirio Diaz 
ruled Mexico, with an iron hand concealed 
under the velvet glove of oriental statecraft.. 
In April, 1014, he framed a now Constittition, 
by which all administrative authority was 


concentrated in his own person, together with 
absolute control of fhe Army, the Navy and 
the Treasury. In Juno he greatly strengthened 
liis control over the provinces by separating 
the civil from the military administration and 
by appointing liis own nominees as military 
governors, controlled by the Ministry of War. 
Finally, with a clear recognition of tho vital 
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importance of re-establishing tho iiational 
finances on a sound basis, ho ondtjavoured to 
reston^ the financial rcilations between Peking 
and the provinces and to re-organize tin* fiscal 
administration of the country. Much of the 
(»l(l medieval macliinery was scraj)p(*(l, men of 
his own choosing were set to work along new 
lines ; his lieutenants at the ])rovincial capitals 
were brought to recognize the nceessity for 
providing from the country’s internal n^sourees 
revenue sufficient to meet its obligations with- 
out rcconrso to foreign loans. In tliis inatter 
the war in Europe came as a blessing in tlis- 
guise, in that it suspended the activities of the 
cosmopolitan financier, and with them tho 
temptation to pay old debts by incurring new 
ones. But most important amongst tho Pre- 
sident Dictator’s schemes of financial reform 
were those which he promoted under tho able 
direction of Sir Richanl Dane, in the drasti<* 
i-eorganization of tho Salt Gabelle, reforms which 
produced amazing results and greatly improved 
the stability of tho Central Govonunent’s 
financial position. 

Yuan Sliih-k’ai’s subsequent attempt to 
rt^store the monarchical system of goveriuiKuit 
in his own person merely carried his openly 
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iivowed principifia to their logical conclusion. 
Neither by his actions nor by his utterances 
ho ever definitely abandoned those prin- 
ciples or ‘modified his profound distrust of 
“changes which run counter to iniinemoria! 
custom.” Had the question of the monarchy 
f)ecn solved along tho lines of classical tradition, 
as a matter of internal politics, it can hardly 
bo doubted that Yuan as Emperor would have 
succeeded in establishing his effective authority 
to the general satisfaction and benefit of tho 
(Chinese people. In tho summer of 1914 it had 
become abundantly (^Icar that his policy as 
President was deliberately intended to bring 
about tho restoration of the Dragon Throne^ 
as tho centre of the social structure prescribed 
by tho Confucian system. By his decision to 
perform tho Imj)erial sacrifice at tho Teinph’i 
of Heaven, ho had virtually proclaimed him- 
self, as The Times Correspondent at Peking 
observed, “ an autocratic ruler, responsible not 
to tho nation, but to tho Almighty alone.” 
Apart from tho opposition of tho Kuo-min- 
tang faction led by Sun Yat-son — ^nationcJly 
speaking not so important a fardor in Mm 
situation as some foreign obs(5rvors wero led to 
belie VO — everything pointed to tho probability 
that the nation, if loft to itself, would have 
welcomed the restoration of tho monarchy, 
if only because the masses had come to asso- 
ciate tho Republican doctrine with bloodshed 
and brigandage, anti were weary of bt'ing 
looted in the name of liberty. The ruling 
class, tho mandarin hierarchy, were always 
instinctively in sympathy with tho restoration 
of tho rnonarcliical form of government. 

But the (uiestion was not destined to bt^ 
settled as a matter of internal politic.s, Tht‘ 
t)lans of Yuan Sliih-k’ai and his supporters 
failed to realize tho danger of foreign ititer- 
vention and particularly the Intercast (‘voktul 
m Japan by any important change in China’s 
affairs. Tho President’s methods and man- 
dates during tho year preceding his acccfjtance 
of the Tlirono afforded striking proof of his 
profound knowledge of his countrymen, but they 
revealed also his inability to ap])reciato tho 
international situation. 

Tho movement for tho restoration of tho 
monarchy, organizerl by tho Chou-An-hui 
Society, began to assume a definite form a 
year after tho outbreak of war in Euroi)e, in 
August, 1915. It failed conspicuously to take 
into account the significance of the demands 
which Japan had addressed to China, in settle- 


ment of her outstanding claims, after the 
expulsion of the (lermans from Kiao-Chao, 
These demands, submitted to tho ('Jhinese 
Oovernmont in tho form of a Protocol by Mr. 
Hioki on January 18, 1915, w(to unmistakably 
of a nature to (‘luphasize the sp(‘cial rights aiul 
material interests claimed by Japan as tho 
result of her victories. As The Times observed, 
“ it wivs obvious to everybody, except, perhaps, 
to the Chine.se statesmen, that Japan would 
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probably make use of her opportunity to obtain 
SOUK' definite s(dtl(‘nu*nt of her iiuniy outstanrl- 
ing claims against her n<‘ighbour.” It is not 
neces.sary, for the purposes of tlu' pn'sent 
uarralivt', to recapitulate the.se claims or to 
r(*coiint t he sulxsecpient negotiations which took 
j)lac(^ at Pi‘kiiig b(‘tw(5en January and May. It 
was r('cs)guiz(^d in England that certain of the 
“ eoiiting(‘ut ” and questionable demands put 
forward (whicii were not communicated to tho 
Allied P()W(^rs) were inspinnl by the exigencies 
of the internal ])olitical situation in Japan. 
The Okuma (jJovernment had been defeated in 
the 'Chamber and a genereJ election was 
impending, in which tho CoverniiKuit had per- 
force to reckon with a strong popular demand 
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The president (marked with 

for rt stroiijjjor “ forwiml ” poli<y in Cliuia. 
Aft or four nioiit lis of (lulious lu'gol iot ions ut 
Poking (in which (JiTinon intrigue ployed its 
usuol unblusliing role by uk'ous of o systeinotie 
prof)iigiUidii. of folsehood in th(^ (Chinese Press) 
t h(^ Jopoiu^se (lovernuient prestMited on ulti- 
luotuiu to Chino (Moy h) in which the “ con- 
tingent deinoiuls obove inc^ntioned werc‘ 
witlulrown ond ri\serve<l for future discussion. 
Ck>unt Okunio’s porty hod won tlie edeetions 
in Moreh, but populor teeling wos still strongly 
expressed on the subject of Chino, ond the 
(lovwninent wos b(*ing cliorgi'd uitli vocillotion 
ond urged to ein])loy its inilitory forces to bock 
its demands. On A]>ril 2 Count Okuino hod 
toki'ii occasion, through Remter’s correspondent, 
to dedans that .Topon’s position ond policy in 
her negotiations with Chino hod bet*n deliber- 
ately misrepresented, esj)eeiolly in America, os 
tlio result of false stoteiuents spread broodcjvst 
by (lenuan agents. 

Tht5 attitude of Viion Shih k’oi throughout 
these negotiations wos frieixdly but evasive ; 
in refusing the greater part of the Japanese 
eliiiins, he took his stand on the ground that it 


X) on his way to the Altar. 

wos not possible for the Chinest^ (lov'ernment 
to coiK'cde any demands eolculoted to impair 
Chino's Hoveridgnty or the l’'r<‘Ol.y rights ot 
oth(‘r Pow»‘rs, on attitude which effectively 
barred discussion on many of the subjects undt'r 
distMission. TTt‘ hod also stipulated from tlu' 
outset that Kioo-('hao sliould 1)0 (iomplotely 
restored to Chino and that (Jiina should be 
represented in thi^ general ])eaci^ negotiations 
after the war. In d(M;lining the finally modified 
demands of the Japaiu‘S(j (lovernment on May .‘i 
the Chim'se Foreign Olliee expn*ssed itself in Co 
<listinctly unconciliatory manner, rev^ealing 
most inopportunely th(* traditional mandariii 
arrogaiiee and contempt for Jaf)an’s claims t(» 
be tr(‘ated as a great- Pow(n'. In this attitude 
it was encouraged, no doubt, by Count 
Okuma’s public declaration of pacific and 
reivsouable intentions. When confronted with 
a 48-li()ur ultimatum, however. Yuan Shih-k’ai 
and his advdsers made the usual virtue of 
necessity and prom})tIy yielded. By the terms 
of the stdtlernent thus (effected, Japan regu- 
larized and consolidated her position in Shan- 
tung (in succession to the Germans), in South 
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Mrtiichiiritt, Eastern Inner IVTongolia, and on tlie 
coast of Fukhien province. 

Tlio unpublished “ contingent ” di'inands, 
which meanwhile had formed the sulijcct of 
“ conversations ” between Japan and hor 
Allies, and which the wisdom of the Elder 
Statesmen eventually saw fit to i)ost])one to a 
more convenient season, were not easy to recon- 
cile with the assurances voluntarily communi- 
cated by Count Okuma’s (lovi'rnmcnt to the 
State Department in W'ashin^t on at. the boi^in- 
ning of the nogotiatiojis. As The 'Times 
observed : — 

Detnauds tlmt rhir should ]»nrt Iui.'Jo frimi .fjipaii 
more than lialf of any inuiiitioiis of wardin' .niwlii i-rtpnro, 
or, in tlio altcniaf ive, tliut .slu* sliould pconit .lapHn to 
cstablisli an arsenal in dhina to lx* vrorkod jointly by 
tho two States, that tbe jiolieo in ])iirls of t]u‘ Cliiinve 
Kinpinv sliouhl bo jointly adininist<‘rf <| by tluMii. Ibal 
Japanese advisers should be eniploye<l in polilical. 
financial, and mililary alTairs, nnd tlnu Japan '^lionld 
have the li^dil to own hind in the inicrioi* tor <*t‘rlain 
pn rposos, were' e<*rtainly liabh' to ini'consl rnction, and 
inij^ht r<mdUy have opem'd tla> door to dan^'eroiiH con- 
(rov<-*rsi<‘s in flie future. ltjehl'> of (he kind require 
to ho strictly defined, if Ihoy are iiot to inferl'ere with th<^ 
political indi*[)endence or tlie terrilorial integrity of tin* 
State to whieh they apply, or with tlw' ])oliey of flu* open 
door which .lapan luis iidNoeated in (‘oiniuou wilii 
h]nKlaiid, (he Ihiiled State'.', juid otlu'r l*ow<*r.''. 

Yuan Shih-k’ai’s diplomacy had brouglit 
him thus far fairly successfully througli r. 


difticiilt situation ; but his usual astuti'ncss tvas 
lacking when he, failed to draw from these 
iK'gotial ions tlu‘ olivious <‘onclusiou that, in 
the inattt'r of his jn^rsonal ambitions to found 
a nmv dyna-sly, lu* ^\()uld havi* to reckon 
s(*rioiisly with t Im Japanese Coveriummt. He 
had ueviM* been persona (jrnta. in Japan since tlic 
days \vli('u, jls Li Hung (Jiang’s lieutenant and 
l(esid(‘nt, ip (\)rea, he had oppost'd Japani'so 
policy and sup|)ort(*a that of Russia; he might 
hav(‘ foi-eseen that tlu' (Jov(‘ruin<u)t at 
J’okio would disr'oiirage any atlemjd on his 
part to estahlisli iiiuisi'lf upon t he t hroite of 
(Jhiiia. He uii,s cert :i, inly not without warning 
on this seor(‘. One ol i,b<* ahh'st and most 
influent iai writi'rs in (Jiiim,. tin* famous scholar 
JJang (Jii-eliao, who had serv(‘d as Minister 
of JuHtic(‘ ill ^ nan’s first (’ahinet during tlie 
crisis of Ibl I, and had tli<*n strongly supported 
the maiuteuaiiei' of tlie .Monarchy, together 
with a const it utioual form of govi'rumeiit, 
retired from the Stale (/ourieil in August, HHo, 
and opi'iily denoiineed th(' monarchical move- 
iiHMit on liroad prin(‘i[)I(\s of national policy. 
In S(‘pteml)ei* he published his opinions on the 
suhp'ct in a serii's of articles in t h(‘ Vekinq 
(htzelte. II is olijeetions (o Yuan's aeci'ssioii 



YUAN SHIH-K^AI PERFORMS THE IMPERIAL SACRIFICE AT THE 
TEMPLE OF HEAVEN: 

The president descendln]{ from the Altar after the ceremony. 
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to tho Throne were bused partly on grounds of 
classical orthodoxy and parj^ly on n^cognition 
of th(? certainty of Japan’s intervention. 
Regarding thc‘ matter from tho point of view 
of historical precotlonts, ever d('ar to tho mind 
of tho Jlteratiy ho ohsorvinl that piibhVj opinion 
would undoubtedly stipport the Rresident's 
ae(^ossiou to the Throne “ if lie had first 
defeatofl a foreign foe in a decisive batth*." 
Thon^ being no imnushato ))rosp<^et of this 
solution, ho laid stress on Ihe fact that “full 
recognition of tho monarchy was not likel^/ to 
bo accorded to (Jiina by certain Powers until 
after the l\*ac(‘ (’^>nh‘^Mlct^ of t]im>pe has 
conclude<l its busiiu'ss.'' Referring specifically 
to Ja}3an, h(* obsor\(*d that “ tlu? country which 
fias tho loudest voice in our affairs is that which 
lies close to our elbow,” and predicted that “ if 
this country lias occasion to consider tli<* 
question of recognition, it. will also have occasion 
to interfere. Kv'on a little child,” he eon- 
cludifd, “ can foresee that Japan will not recog- 
nize the now (loveniment without demanding 
the concession of furtluT privilege's, which 
( Jiina <lare not refuse.” Yuan Shil)-k’a: was 
undoubU'dly impr(‘ssed by tlu^ views of this 
famous writer, lie re(H)giuzed their far-reach- 
ing influoiKJt', and made every <^ffort to enlist 
Liang(Ji’i-ch’ao’s support and to persuade him 
to speak smooth things; but in vain. 

In Oe.tobf^r the 8tat(^ Council made a show 
of constitutional proetdure by referring the 
tpu^stion <»f the monarchy to a vote of th(» 


provinces, or rather to a number of in<li- 
viduals .selected by the President and his 
supporters to represent tJiem. Tn due course, 
on October JO, tho exj)ectod happened. Tho 
Japanese Minister at Peking, aceompanied by 
his British and Russian colleagues, eallc'd at 
the Chine.se Foreign Oftiee and offered friendly 
advice on behalf of liis Covernment against 
the H'st oration of tho monar(Jii<;al .system. 
He pointed out that while Furopci was at war 
it would be dangerous for China to make 
changes likely to (Tc^ate internal dissensiojis ; 
for this reason his Covernment respectfully 
advised the President temporarily to ])ost])ono 
th(i projected change. Tho Foreign Minister 
rojJi(Ml that the Chine.se CovT^rnment liad no 
reason to anticipate .serious opposition in the 
provinces, and that, having referred the 
que.stion to the decision of tlie people, tlu*y 
must abld(^ by the issue, whatever it might 
The issiKs of which tliere never was any doubt, 
was a practically unanimous “ vot<^ ” in 
favour of Yuan's aeees.don (November 5). 
Yuan Shih-k’ai’s attitude at this juncture 
plainly intimated his conviction tliat the 
clanger of foreign intervention in (Jiirui’s 
domestic affeirs would not be incnnised or 
dimini.slicd by any ehangt) in the form of the 
CovM^rninent. beli('ved, indeed, that the 

pre-occupation of the European Powijrs in the 
W{'.,r had greatly le.sseiifd the chance of such 
intervention, and he evidently under-estimated 
the risk of serious opposition being organized 
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YUAN SHIH-K’Al (IN CENTRE) AND HIS SUPPORTERS: 

Taken at the Wai-wu-pu after the ceremony of the inauguration of Yuan Shih-kVi as president. 




THE CEREMONY AT THE TEMPLE OF HEAVEN: 
Juvenile choristers with pheasant-tail wands. 


him in Chinn. As re^nnls Japan. h(‘ 
appi'ars to liavo thought that aotiv<^ iut<'rvt‘u- 
tion from that quart would strongthon his 
liaiids and gain for him th<! support of ])atriotic 
opinion, oven amongst tJio Young ( 'hina r(‘vo* 
lutionarios. In chJoronco to further r(‘])rosen- 
t at ions from tho Japauos(! ^liuistca’ and his 
colh'aguos, he directed the Minister for For<‘ign 
Affairs to static tliat the Covm'nment was in a 
position to deal with oppositioTi in China, hut 
that it must de])end on tlu* good olhees of 
foreign Cov'ernments to control revolutionaries 
domiciled outside its jurisdiction — an uii- 
niistakable reference tt) the support, givtai in 
Japan to Sun. Vat -sen, Iluang Using, and 
other political agitators. (Hcuu* again. Yuan’s 
eourag(*. was greater tlian his wisdom : for his 
cKptTieiiee during the revolution of 1911 and 
on many other occasions should have reminded 
him that revolutions in Cliina are rather a 
matter of money than of political ideals, ami 
that a handful of energetic men with dollars 
could g(‘t the rabble army of any province 
to move in any and wvry direction.) On 
Nf)vemb(a’ 9 the Chine.si^ Covc'riiuu’nt , while 
adhering to its intentions, announced that no 
change in the system of government would 
take place before the New Year. 

On December 0 came the first mutterings of 
the storm which eventually put an end to 
Yuan Shih-k’ai and all liis ambitions. A 
Government cruiser lying off the Arsenal at 


Shanghai was .seized by a party of n*volu- 
tionari(‘s, (Jiiefly naval students; but the 
affair was piir(‘ly hxal, and th<‘ siib.siMjuent. 
proc(M‘dings on both sich's sa\M>ured of opera 
bouffe. Th(‘reupon the Statt^ Council memo- 
rialized tlu^ President to put an end to tht^ 
prevak‘nt un<*<‘rtaiut y and unrest by pro- 
claiming himself 10m])eror without furt her delay. 
After the customary fac(‘-saving |)r()f este.tions 
of unworthiness, Yua.n Shih-k’ai (‘ompli»‘d, 
and on the* 121 h ()f December the mouai’chy 
was proclaiined. Th(‘ c()ronalion cenMuony 
was fixed for February 9. Ihit it was not to lx*. 

Within a we<*k after tlu^ issiH‘ of the mandat 
announcing ^'uan's acci'ssiou came rumours of 
a serious insurrection bn'wing in the far- 
western province of Yiinnan, organiziMl and h*d 
by Tsai Ao, a military oflicial cducate(l in 
Japan, wliom Yuan had appoint (xl to the 
military gov(‘rnorship of the province alter the 
re\'olutioii. t)n Decemher 27 the r(‘Vohit ionarv 
leaders and gentry of ^’iinnan dc'elared the 
indepcmlenct' of their ])rovine(*, in opposition 
to the monarchy, and '^fsai Ao <lisj)atch(‘d a 
rabble army, estimate<l at .‘10,009 men, against 
the liiqx'rial fore<*s which had be(*n Jmrriedly 
sent to Szechuan. l)t‘spit(i initial succi^ssi^s 
gained by the ( lovernment , the insurnxdionary 
moNement spread rapidly: it was liound to 
do so in view' of the tact that in nearly ev(‘ry 
jirov'incc there were bodies of unpaid and un- 
disciplimxl troofis, umler generals of doubtful 
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royalty, eager for opportunities of looting. By 
the end of January the provinces of Kuoichoii 
and Kwangsi had renounced their allegiance. 
Yuan’s star was now visibly declining, and his 
supporters, following imTuernorial custom, were 
deserting him. When his right-hand man, 
Feng Kuo-Chang, the Coniinander-in-Chief at 
Nanking, declined to support Jiim, and bodies 
of the liniDcrial trooi^s began to make common 
cause with the rebels, his friends at the (capital 
persuaded him to issue an ollieial amiounco- 
ment (Januiwy 22) tiiat the (istablishinent of 
tho monarchy would be indefinitely postponed. 
But the step came too late, in China nothing 
fails lik(3 failure, and Yuan, as aspirant Em- 
peror, could ncv<‘r hope, to command from the 
lUerail the same kind of blind loyalty which 
the best type of classical Confucianists displayed 
for the JManchu dynasty, oven in its d(H‘liiu‘. 


By the end of March the tide of ill-fortuno 
was running so strongly against him that his 
few remaining friends urged Jiim to abdicate 
the Presideruy and retire into private life. A 
month later tho provinces of Kuangtung and 
Kiangsi had joined tho huo and cry ; Yuan 
was denounced as a traitor and a usurper by 
tho representatives of the same provinces 
which had urged liim to ascend tho Throne six 
months before. The remnants of liis army 
were isolaU^d and helpless in far-off Szechuan, 
the provincial Treasuries had suspended all 
romif tances to Picking, and his act of ronimcia- 
tion had merely served to intensify the vindic- 
tive feelings and personal ambitions of liis 
adversarkis. His position was clearly im- 
possible ; oven amidst liis own proteges of 
tho Court fact ion there wero few to do reverence 
to tho Strong Man who had failed. On 
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April 22, hoping still to rotriove something of 
the desperate situation, Yuan agreed to sur- 
render all civil authority to the Cabinet, recon- 
structed under the I’reiniershijj of Tuan Clii-jui, 
who came to the front at this juncture. Tiiari, 
of whom more will be hoard, was Yuan's 
Minister of War in 1913, when ho had dispUiyed 
much energy and ability in defeating the 
abortive “ campaign to punish Yuan,” launched 
by Sun Yat-seii and his revolutionary friends. 
Despite liis conserv’ative and inonarchical 
tendencies, ho was popular with th(^ leaders of 
the southern faction ; an able diplomatist, and 
credited by his friends with iinusual nim!)le- 
iiess of opinion in politics. Upon his accession 
to the premiership, his Cabinet proceeded to 
placate the southern parly by announcing its 
intention of re-establishing Parliamentary 
C overament at an early date. Meanwhih' the 
southern Kuo-min-tang leaders had proclaimed 
Li Yuan-hung, the Vice-Presid(‘nt of the 
Republic, as President, and had constituted 
themselves into a new Provisional (Jovern- 
luent at (Canton, without reference to Peking. 
What would have been the ultimate fati^ of 
Yuan Shih-k’ai undiu* tlu^se coiulitions none 
can say ; ho solved all such problems by 
dying on June. 5. The medical men who at- 
tended liim ascribed liis di^ath to kidiuy 
trouble and nervous prostration ; the man in 
the street at Peking said, with ecpial truth, 
that he died of “eating bitterness” and loss 
of face. Ofiiciahlom at Peking app 3 as<Ml its 
cofiseience, and pcxssibly placated the soul of 
the departed, by a State funeral on a most 
imposing scale. 

Yuan Shih-k’ai having passed to his rest, 
Li Yuan-hung became President of the Chincjse, 
Republic, with Tuan Chi-jui as Premier. The 
country, or, rather, the vernacular Press, 
expressed great relief at the change and (;on- 
fidence in thci early establishment of law and 
order under tlie beneficent direction of a 
constitutional Government. But if ever. wIumi 
in disgrace with, fortune. Yuan may hav(» had 
misgivings as to the wisdoni and patriotism of 
his own policy, his august shade had not to 
’»vnit over long by the Yellow Springs of Itades 
to see them justified, and his words fulfilled con- 
cerning the need for benevolent despotism and 
the evils of government under a “ rami>ant 
democracy.” The late Dictator had not been 
dead a month before it became apparent at 
Peking that only a .strong hand of absolute 
authority could hope to impose a stable govoru- 


ment upon the conflicting policies and ambitions 
of the s<imi- independent military cliiefttiJns and 
amateur politicians who now aspired to rule 
the country. Many oxperitMiced observers had 
foreseen that thf» substitution of the Dictator’s 
rule for that of a number of jealous provincial 



GENERAL LI YUAN-HUNG. 

Succeeded Yuan as President of the Republic. 

Resif^ned July, 1917. 

governors would mean chaos, and they werci 
right. 

'I’iic f)assing of Yuan left the (jontral Govern- 
ment’s finances in a parlous state ami the 
administration completely disorganized. A 
month b(dore his d(^ath the Governirn'nt bank^ 
at Picking had sus[)ended specif) payments and 
the military h'aflt'rs wf'n^ fiercely clamourin’ 
for money. Tuan (’hi-jui and the new Cabinet 
formtsl at the end of June, (jontaining repre- 
scntativf's of all partif^s, hopcsl to restore th * 
fiscal machin(»ry by convening thc^ I’arliament 
of 1013 for August I and by other measures 
calculatf^d to conciliate the Kuo-min-tang 
leaders. The Caul.oiieso section, however, 
showed no signs of willingness to cooperate 
with t he new Government. On July 8 Admiral 
Li d’ing-hsin published a manifesto at Shanghai, 
in whicli he dec.larecl tlnat the Navy was drtter- 
miiiod to prevent tho domination of the country 
by tho militarists and monarchists who still 
controlled the admiuistratiou ; behind the 
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Navy was Tang Shao-yi, who had been a 
staunch monarchist under the Mauchus and one 
of Yuan Shih-k’ai’s ablest lieutenants in the 
Chihli Viceroyalty, but now a leader of Young 
China irreconcilable. Tang Hhao-yi and h’s 
friends demanded the iminodiato revival of tli> 
provisional Constitution drawn up by the 
Republican loaders at Nanking in 1911. Tuan 
Chi-jui endi*avourod to win over tliis very able 
but fractious official by making him M'niator 
for Foreign Affairs in the new Cabinet, but 
Tang declined the honour. The proceedings at 
the re-opomng of Parliament on August 1 
showed clearly that the opposition of the 
Kuo-min*tang to Peking had not ended with 
the monarchy, but that it would continue to be 
ac^tively organized against the military party 
and its leader, the Premier Tuan Chi-jui. The 
military governors, on their side, who actually 
dominat(Ml th(^ situation, were willing to give 
tlu^ Parliamentarians an op])ortunity of justify- 
ing fheii political (wistence, but they were 
frankly scc'ptical as to the utility of an institu- 
tion which in the past liad confined its con- 
structive* statesmanshi[) to voting ftiOO a year 
to (*ach of its members. From the outset it 
was clear that tlu^ life of tlx^ n'suscitated Parlia- 
ment would dep('nd uf)on the good pleasure of 
the military governors and upon funds being 
made available f(H’ tlu< gt'ncrous maintenance of 
their irmies. 

For the remainder of t-h(' year the finaueial 
problem continued to be serious, though some- 
what relieved by the increasingly satisfactory 
results of the Salt Cabello under Sir Richard 
Dane. Tn the spring of 1917 tiie question of 
China’s <*ntering tlu> war on side of the 
Allies came to be seriously considiTod by the 
Chinese Cabinet. Tuan (^hi-jui had for some 
time past bjen in favour of this co\irse, beca\ise 
he realized that it w’ould not only improve 
China’s political position, and entitle her to 
a voice in • the ultimate settlement of Far 
Fastern affairs, but that it would greatly 
alleviate the country’s financial situation. 
When, tluTefore, at the begirming of F<^bruary, 
the U.S. Minister at Peking invited the Chinese 
Covernment lo follow the example of the 
Ibiittul States by formally protesting against 
the illegality and barbarism of Cermany’s 
submariix' campaign, and by severing diplo- 
matic relations, the seed fell upon ground well 
prepared. On February 9 the Chinese Govern- 
ment readied to the German Note announcing 
the unlimited subniar'ne eampagii, by an 


energetic protest and an intimation that if the 
protest were disregarded diplomatic relations 
would be broken off. But Tuan Chi-jui and his 
friends were not to have their undisputed way 
in this matter. As usual, the question became 
rapidly involved in a network of internal 
politics, in which German intrigue played no 
inconsidc^rable part and German money secured 
the support of a considerable faction. The 
result, as usual, was a ministerial crisis, in 
which the Presidonf ’s and the Premier’s views 
came into sharp conflict. Tuan Chi-jui’s 
supporters, all for inmiediate and energetic 
action, were ojjposed by the President on the 
ground that the matter was one for the decision 
of Parliament ; tht^ir action was fiercely attacked 
and fhc'r motives impugned by the German- 
subsidiz(xl Press. At the outset their pasitiOu 
was somewhat weakened by the delay which 
took place in the s(‘vorance of relations between 
the United States and Germany, and by the 
failure of the Allies to convey any collective 
intimation to China that her intervention in the 
war would bo w'elcomo. This deficiency was 
n^medied, howevcT, on F(d)ruarv 28, when the 
Allied Ministers at Peking pn^seuted a memo- 
randum to the ( 'hincso Government expressing 
sympathy wnth its action in regard to Germany 
and promising, in the event of. diplomatic 
relations being sevii'ed, to consider favourably 
the suspension of the Boxer indt^mnity pay- 
ments and a revision of the Cliinese Customs 
tariff. Germany, on her side, was spending 
money freely at several military headquarters 
and hiwl offered to wipe out .several outstanding 
finaueial claims against China, in the hofx^ of 
avoiding a rupturt*. Tuan’s Cabinet, after 
referring the matter to the political leaders at 
Peking and in the provinces, decided on March 2 
to sever relations with Germany a.ud to instruct 
the provincial authorities accordingly. Presi- 
dent Li Yuan-hung, how^ever, declined to sign 
the.se instructions, whereupon Tuan Chi-jui 
H'signed. But the majority of Parliament and 
nearly all the loading politicians wore against 
the President ; Tuan could also count upon 
the energetic support of the military gover- 
nors. After twenty-four hours’ reflection the 
President gave way, whereupon Tuan withdrew’ 
his resignation, and proceeded to lay the facts 
of the situation before a meeting of roprosonta- 
tives of both Houses of Parliament. On 
March 1 1 Parliament voted for the severance of 
relations with Germany. They were severed on 
the 14th, mid on the same date the German 
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ships at Shanghai and Ainoy were seized by the 
Chinese authorities. 

So far 6^ good. But neither China nor the 
Allies could hope to derive advantages from the 
ste[)s ' thus taken coniinensiu’ato with their 
importance unless and until they wore c?arriod 
to their logi(?al conclusion V)y a declaration of 
war against the Central Powers. Looking back 
on what occurred at Peking during the five 
months which elapsed before this declaration 


abhorrence The Chinese people are accus- 
tomed, as the result of the many invasions and 
rebellions that have ravaged their country, to 
the savageries of bandit warfare, to the looting 
of cities and the slaughter of unoffending 
citizens, but their history contains no record 
of cold-blooded barbarism to equal the de- 
liberate policy of ruthless warfare upon civilians 
initiat'd by the rulers of Cermany. Kven more 
than l)y the sinking of neutral merchant ships. 



THE MAIN STREET OF SHANGHAI. 


was made, it is evident that at no time was 
there ever any serious difference of oyjinion 
among the various political and military 
factions as to the advisability of (^hina throwing 
in her lot with the Pow('rs fighting for the ideals 
and institutions of civilized humanity against 
Germany’s ruthless barbarism. Differences of 
interests there undoubtedly were, and factional 
jealousies that became actually intensified by 
the prospect of a central Government at 
Peking relieved of its most pressing financial 
biu’dens ; but never any vital difTerences of 
principles or national policy. Despite the 
activity of Gorman propaganda, educated 
opinion throughout China had slowly but surely 
come to appreciate the inherent brutality of 
German kultur and to regard its results with 


the Chinese were impressed by the Germans’ 
violations of international law in Belgium,, by 
their wholesale deportation of (h^foriceless 
Belgians into captivity and forced labour ; 
but all their humane and religious instincts 
were particularly outraged by the horrible 
callousness of th<^ Germans in their treatment 
of their dt'ad. 

The Chinc^se Cabinet’s war policy was there- 
fore approved in principle by ParlianuMit, and 
generally endorsed throughout tho country, at 
the end of March. A conference of military 
Ictwh^rs h(*ld at. P(‘king on Ayiril 2(> voted for 
an immediate declaration of war ; six days 
later tho (..’abiiiet passed a unanimous resolu- 
tion to the same effect. On May 10 tho matter 
was brought up for debate in the Lower House 
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HSU SHIH-CH’ANU, 

Viceroy of Manchuria under the Manchus. 

A Monarchist *' Rider Statesman.’’ 

of Pftrlitkmcrit ; t}i(5 r(\sult .showtal clearly that 
while there was no genuine o[)p()sition to the 
war, the rarliamentarians, witli the Presichuit 
boliind thoju, were detorinined to treat tlie 
question as an op])ortumty for an attack ti])on 
Puan (^hi-jui and tlu^ Tuilitary party. How 
far (lerinau t hreats and bribes were factors in 
this deteruiination remains necessarily a inatt(‘r 


for conjoctiire, but both undoubtedly carried a 
certain amount of weight with the opposition 
On May 19 a resohition was adopted by Parlia- 
ment declaring that, while not opposed to the 
entry of China into the war, the House would 
refuse to consider the question until the Cabinet 
had been reconstructed. In other words, the 
situation was to be determined, not by the 
merits of the national })olicy proposed, Vjut by 
gratifying the envy and jealousy of politicians 
All parties recognized quite clearly tlie moral 
and material advantages which the Chinest^ 
Covernment might expect to gain by declaring 
war on the Central Powers (the abolition of 
indemnity and loan interest paynu^nts to 
(lermauy alone rt^jwesented a sum of £9,000 a 
day), but the opposit ion headcnl by the Kuo- 
miu-tang was not disposer I to see those advan- 
tages st^cured by Tuan Clii-jui and tlir; military 
gov'ernors without a struggh*. 

The struggle accordingly took places. It 
involved in its thnn? months’ courst^ the dis- 
missal of I’arllamenl' by order of the military 
governors, the i o.^igj nation of the President, 
and finally an al)r>rtive r(‘stf)ration of the Man- 
chu dynasty and a coniic-opcTa batth^ betwetMi 
Ropublicaji-Monarchists and Monarchist-K(^- 
publicans aroimd the Rorbiddc'n City. Kollowijig 
immediab^Iy u])on Parliament’s demand for a 
reconstruction of the ('abinet, tlu^ Presidc^nt 
decided upon a u(nv trial of strength with his 
masterful Premi('r. He procecsled to recon- 
struct the Cabinet by obtaining the n^signation 
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or by tiio dismissal of all its mombers except 
Tuan himself. But the Cabinet, thus reduced 
to one, adhered firmly to its position and de- 
clined to renounce its ]ioliey ; it. urged the 
President to dissolve Parliament, plainly hint- 
iiag that t he military governors, determined on 
the declaration of war, had no intention of 
[(saving Peking until he had done so. On 
May 23 Presidt^nt Li (apjian^itly supported by 
a section of the military iiarty) took his eourago 
in both hands and dismissrul the Premier. 
Tuan announced his intention to defy the 
mandate, and proceedcul to confer with his 
friends at Tientsin. A week later tlie military 
governors of several proviiuies north of th<i 
Yangtsze declared their indep(*n(leiu;o of the 
Central (jrOvtu*nment. Th<‘ attitudes of Vice- 
President Feng Kuo-Gliang at this juncturi^ 
was, as usual, one of benevolent neutrality, and 
the solution of the crisis seemed therefore to 
rest with General (^hang tlie genial 

swashbuckler of Shantung, who had made a 
name for himself as a military Vicar of Bray 
under the Manchus and during the revolution. 
In the south Sun Yat-siui. I’ang Shao-yi and 
other Kuo-miu-tang loaders weri^ loudly d(‘- 
nouncing Tuan and his supporters as exponent s 
of militarism, and calling on all patriots to 
rally to the defence of Parliament and tlu^ 
f)eo[)le’s liberties. Th(‘ir voices was the voice 
of Young China, button often thercMvas rciason 
to believer that, the unseen hand was the hand 
of Potsdam. 

'The military governors, after accusing the 
Pn^sident and l^arliamoiit of trying to (h'stroy 
the rosponsiblo (.Cabinet system, cut short 
fiirthiT argument about constitutional tn’iu- 
ciples by nominating a Provisional Govern- 
ment of their own at Tientsin, with Hsii ShiJi- 
chang (an amiable septuagenarian, ex-guardian 
of the Manchu heir-apparent) cast for thc^ 
dummy role of Dictator. The President’s 
position had now become diliicult and dangerous. 
General Nieh, Military Governor of Anhui, 
<lefined it succinctly by stating that he would 
be allowed to rt'tain oflice only on condition 
of submitting to the military party and dis- 
solving Parliament. Tie kidded, with curious 
frankness, that if General Chang Hsiin wont to 
Peking it would not bo to make jjoaco between 
President and Premier, but to restore tlie 
Manchus. Oii Juno 12 Chang Hsiin arrived at 
the capital, preceded by a “ bodyguartl ” of 
several thousand men. Ho came ostensibly 
as mediator, but it was observed that his troops 


])roceedcd to occupy the Fcngtai railway 
junction and oth(T strategic points. His 
m(‘diation prov'cd rapidly (‘fh'ctive ; on the diiy 
after his arrival, the Pnvsident. dissolved Parlia- 
ment by mandate. 

Xo siioncr had (,^hang Hsiin emerged as the 



GRNhRAL TUAN CHI-JUI, 

Premier and Leader of the Peiyan^ 
party. 

(•(‘jitral figure on the; stage than there were 
signs of troubles and dissension l)ei.w<‘en him and 
<M'i‘lain of his eolh'agues in tin* military part.y. 
At this junfture, t]u^ <piest.ion ol’ (h'clariiig war 
against. (hTinany 'vas t(‘mporarily n'h'gatcd by 
common eousc'nt t o I he bai kgroimd of pnutt i(ral 
polities: [)ul)lic aflentioii beeanie eomph'tely 
engrossed in the clash of ])(‘rs(Mial ambitions 
at Peking. Tuan ( ’hi-jui remained ifct 'rientsin 
watching ev(;nts ; a iu‘W Premi(‘r had b<*eneleeied 
l)y Parliann ut (Jy Chiiig-hsi. a sou (»f Li Huiig- 
Cliang), but lu' had so far declined to assumi 
office and seemed ralh<*r disposed to support 
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the action of the section of tlio military party 
which (U^nianded tfie reinstatement of Tiian. 
The leaders of tfie Kuo-miii-tang in the dissolved 
Parliament had made haste to leave for the 
south, where the Press was pr(X’.laimiiig an 
irreparabhi l)r(*ach with the north, and the 
navy, manned chiefly by southerners, made no 
secret of its intention to oppose Peking and 
the military governors. 



GENERAL CHANG HSlJN. 

Leader of the abortive restoration of the Manchu 
dynasty. 

This tangled situation was rendered still more 
complicated, and the Pn^sident’s anti-war 
policy te^m[)orarily strengthened, by a Not(^ 
lianded to the Chinesi? Government by tho 
American Minister at- P(*king on June 6, in 
which the Ibiited Statics Governmeiit deplonul 
the growth of internal dissensions in China and 
intimati'd that the restoration of iiationrJ 
unity and a stable administration was ev(*n 
mon^ im])ortant than tlu* declaration of war 
by ('hina against Germany. This advice was 
morally justified, no doubt, by the facts of th(‘ 
sitjiation; neverthehws, it had several obvi- 
ously weak points which made it politically 
unsound. In the first place, it conflicted 
sharply with th(^ advice tendered from Washing- 
ton only two months before' : in the second, it 
was calculal(‘d (as a Reuter message from Tokyo 
promptly observ('d) to accentuate the existing 
party strife at Peking, for the reason that the 


President’s faction would naturally regard it as 
an intimation that tho U.S. Government was 
opposed to tho policy of Premier Tuan and 
his adherents. A considerable section of 
public of)inion in Japan regarded this Note as 
unjustifiable under the circumstances and 
likely to do more harm than good. The fact 
that since his accession to power as Premier 
Tuan Clii-jiii’s policy had been framed and 
carried out in close touch with Japan was a 
factor in t he sit nation that could not be ignored ; 
it was, indeed. Young Cliina’s chief political 
reason for denouncing him and his military 
supporters. Everything justifies the assump- 
tion that Tuan’s policy in this matter was 
largt'ly duo to his intelligent observati{)n of the 
causes that had contributed to the downfall 
of Yuan Shih-k’ai, and to the prudent advHce 
of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao ; to recognition, in fact, 
of Japan’s predominant position in the Far 
East and of her matcTial intiTcsts in China. 
Sun Yat-sen and his friends of tln^ Kuo-uiin- 
tang had fn^quently recognis(*<l that position 
and those inten'sts, when it suited them to do 
so, in the past, and most notably wlu'n tliey 
sought and obtained niaterial assistance from 
.Japan in the revolution of 1911. This, how*- 
evw, did not prevtmt t lieni now froni denouncing 
Tuan Chi-jui as a tool of tho Government at 
Tokyo and accusing him of having made a 
secret agreement prejudicial to China wJth 
Japan, as the price of her support for tlu^ 
military-monarchist party. 

The “mediation” of Gcmeral Chang Hsiin, 
as events proved, was not intended to promote 
either the f)olicy of tlu‘ President or that of the 
Premier. There was German money beliind 
him, it is triK', and had his coup dc main bcsni 
siKH'Cissful there would have bec'n little prospecd 
of China’s joining t he Alli<\s ; but his immediatt^ 
object was the restoration of the Manchu 
dynasty in the form of a R(‘gency adminis- 
t(^red by himself as Viceroy of Chihli. During 
the 18 days that elapsc'd between the 
arrival of his advanc(*d guard at the Tem[)Ic 
of Hi'aviMi and his proclamation of t he restora- 
tion of tho Dragon J’lirono (July 1), GemTal 
Cluing Hsiin continued to mediate, for form’s 
sake, with the President, with the result that 
by June 24 IJ Ching hsi had agriHul to assume 
the Premiership for three months, and tlu^ 
President had consented to a conservative 
redrafting of the Constitution, a considerable 
restriction of his ow'ii powders and the election 
of a new Parliament with reduced member- 
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ship. These things being settled, the :MiIit4irv 
rrovemors of Honan, Shantung, Chihli and 
Fengticn agreed to withdraw their troops and 
rescind their declaration of indepejulenee. 
Things seemed to be shaiiing towards an 
amicable settlement in accordance with tlie 
wishes of the militarj^ party ; but as a matter of 
fact, every innkeeper and muleteer in Teking 
knew that something was afoot more impor- 
tant than these facHvsaving lu'gotiations, and 
that the Son of TL^avcm, aft<M- fiv(» years' digni- 
fi(‘d detachiiMuit in the profound seclusion of 
liis palace, was about to be brought back, 
together with many other ancient ways suil<^d 
to “ the unbroken continuity of immemorial 
tradition.” There is no ])ossible doubt that 
the r(\storation of th(^ Manchu dynasty as a 
Constitutional Monarchy liad been discuss<Ml 
an<l approved by tlie Military (hn^'niors, 
including Tuan ('hi-jui, at their s(‘V(‘ral Con- 
ference's at Hsii-chou-fu in 1910; th<‘ failure 
of (9iang Hsun’s colli'agues to support liim 
and the reston^l thront^ in July, 1917, was 
not due to any llepublican sym]>athies on 
their ])art, but solely to tlu^ fa(d that Cheng 
TTsiin, a blunt, ambitious soldi(‘r and no poli- 
tician, iiad stol<*n a march on his associates and 
could by no means be permitted to reaip th(‘ 
fruits then^of. 

His Maj<‘sty th<‘ boy Hsiian Tung and th<* 
remnants of the Imperial ^Mauchu family in 
the trancpiil rec(\ss(*s of tlie j)alac(‘, had c(‘rtainly 
no hand in tlu^ plot. When, after six days of 
brief eminence (more emphasisc’d in the Ihine 
pean and American Press than in his own 
capital) he rcturii(*d once more to the t'lijoymeiit- 
of the stately dignities and c<‘remonial eti(jiH‘tte 
of his Court wit hout a kingdom, t Ik^ triumphant 
“ Republican ” generals published a commu- 
nication from th(^ Em[jeror in the /VAoe/ 
(Jazette^ explaining that lie, lieing only a boy, 
had been unable to prevent Ceneral (9iang 
Hsiin from issuing edicts in his name, but that 
the authority of th(‘ House of Cliing had Ix'en 
wrongfully invoked and abused. 

On July 1, following the preeed(Mit for 
similar coups d'efai established by lier Maji^sty 
the Empress Dowager Tzii TTsi, General ('hang 
Hsiiti dragg(‘d the I’oluctant young Emperor 
from his bed at tJiree oVloek in the morning. 
IU)rthwith the city bed(‘cked itsiJf with Dragon 
flags, by order of the police (tiie very fact that 
they were available giv^es cause for reflection), 
and witliin 24 hours the old order was peac<^- 
tully re-established. It lias already been said 


that ('hang Hsiin was no politician : lw‘ now 
proved it by a tactless assumption of supreme 
authority, conferring the highest honours in 



HSUAN TONG, 

The Boy Kx-Emperor of Gliina. 

tlu' land, indiscriminately am I without consult- 
ing the recipi(‘nts, and by assuming that the 
Military ( {ovt^ruors’ avowed sympathy for the 
monarchy would lead them to support it und(^r 
Jiis diriu'tion. Therein lu* (‘rn'tl, chi4*fly because 
(as The Titnes correspondent justly said) he 
hims<‘lf was an ” outsider,” :ilmost an aecidi-iit, 
in th(‘. Councils of the Pei>ang military party. 
J’uan ( Jii-jui now' (‘merged from his retin'uu'ut 
at Tientsin, and promptly put hims(‘lf at tlu^ 
head of an army det(‘rmin(‘d to \'indieati‘ th(^ 
K(*publie and to “exterminate Chang llsiin 
as a criminal and a robl.M'r.” In this ()bj<‘ct 
h(‘ was supported by thci \uee-Pr(‘sident, 
E(*ug Kuo-chang, commanding the? R('pul)llean 
army of the south, and by other generals wdio. 
as a mattf'r of common know ledge*, had b *(‘n 
stauiK'h monarchists a y(*ar b(*fore. Xot, 
without justic(^ w'as ('hang Hsiin’s path(*tic 
])laint for nu^diation addressed to the Por(*ign 
Ministers. When ho found himself out 
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THE ATTEMPT TO RESTORE THE MONARCHY: 

Chang HsGn's followers outside the Temple of Heaven after the proclamation of HsUan Tung. 
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niiiabcrod and cornered he said that, in restoring 
tho Einporor to the Throne, ho had acted in 
complete good faith, hoping to put a stop to 
the coimtry’s internal dissensions, and having 
every reason to expect support “ from liis 
pledged associates, with whom ho was now 
forced to do battle.” TTis troops realized, just 
as readily as their leader, tJiat tlii^re was littlo 
advantage to bo gaint'd by eiuh'avouring to 
maintain an untenable position ; tho defence of 
the monarcliy was therefore half-hearted and 
desultory. On «luly 12 the defenders of tho 
Imperial City capitulated, upon an amicabh^ 
understanding that tht\y were to receive three 
months’ i)ay, money down. Tho total casual- 
ties, including a number amongst, the Tx‘gation 
Guards and foreign (uvilians, amounted to 
25 killed and 45 womided. Heforo retiring 
upon liis last, position in the Imperial City, 
Chang Hsun hail asked tho Foreign Legations 
to mediate, and had tlucatened, if pushed to 
extremities, to publish tho minut(\s of one of 
the conferences at Hsiichow-fu, at wliich, h(‘ 
said, both Tuan Clii-jui and Fi'iig Ivuo-chang 
had promised to support tho restoration of the 
Manchus. Chang Hsun, afkT escaping to th(‘ 
refuge of the JIutch Legation with the help of 
some of his Austriaii friends, was eventually 
pi^rmittcd to retire into privati^ life and left in 
enjoyment of his property. 

This semi -farcical restorat ion escapade proved 
in its conclusion to be a bh'ssing in disguise, in 
that it expedited and facilitated tho (‘stablish- 
mtuit of a strong Cabinet under Tuan Chi-jui 
(who now n^turned to resume the Pri'iniorship) 
and practically <Misurod the declaration of war 
by Cliina against Cermany. Pri'sidcnxt JJ 
^hlan-hung, who had tied for refuge to the 
•lapanese Legation on the proclamation of the 
monanihy, finally decJiniMl to ri'sume a post for 
which lu? had never lia l any inclination or real 
fitness, and which Tuaii Chi-jui triumphant, 
would havt^ made very uiu^omfortahlo for him. 
f)ri July 18 it was announc(3d, to tho very 
general relief of those who feared furthin- 
internal dissensioixs, that Vice-President 
General Feng Kuo-chang had agreed to acc(*pt 
the Presidt*ncy and that ho would coopiTato 
in the policy of Premier Tuan. For some days 
it was feared that General Feng, an o^xpor- 
turiist of tlie wait-and-soo ordt^r, might elect to 
throw in his lot with Tuan’s adv(?rsari(^s, the 
Kuo-min-tang leaders, and tho navy in thi^ 
south. ''The Kuo-min-tang had just published 
a rnanih'sto at Shanghai in which they declared 


themselves opposed to Tuan, for the same reason 
that they professed to favour his policy of war 
against Germany — namely, that, they disliked 
exponents and supporters of militarism, Th(3 
navy had issued a similar documont, declaring 
the Government at Peking to bo'illegally consti- 
tuted, and demanding the immediide coixvo- 
cation of Parliament. Had Feng Kuo-chang 
and liis army taken sides with tho southoruers, 
Tuan Chi-jui’s chances of f>rganizing anything 
like a strong Central Governmout would liave 
been ])roblemat ii*al ; observt^rs on the spot had 
reason for grave • misgivings on this .score, 
because it was well known that , apart from the 
clu’onic jealousies that exist between tho 
IVking and Xaiikiixg administrations, thero 
had nev(*r been much love lost Ixi^tween Generals 
Tuan and Feng. 

The return to ])owor of Tuan, practically in 
tho ])ositiou of a Dictator, madi3 it certain that 
China’s diplomat ii; rupture with Germany 
would now he followed by a declaration of war, 
involving not only the s(3quostrat ion of Gortnan 
property and the iul(‘rnm(‘ut or deport atiorx of 
German subjeets, but also the complete up- 
rooting of German financial and commercial 
interests throughout tho country. It. was not 
long before tlu3 Premier, liaving fornuMl his 
Cabinet on conciliatory and moderate liiu^s, 
gave evidence of liis intentions in this matter. 
Having ascertained Gi'ui^ral Fling’s willingfiess 
to acci'pt the Presid(*ncy, he iufornKul tho 
Allied Ministers that, upon tho latter’s 
arrival in Peking and assumption of otlico, 
the Cabinet would proceed to di'clari^ war ; in 
the. meanwhile, ho intimated that. it. would 
gr<‘atly strengthen his liands if tho Allied 
Power.s, in fultihnent of tlieir promises, would 
now make a definite declaration of the financial 
and otlu^r advantages which they W(‘ro prc'pared 
to conccdi) to China. On more than one 
occasion sinc(3 March tho rcprc.sentat ives of 
Great Ikltain, Japan and tho United States 
liad assurcMl t he Chinese Govi'rnmcnt t hat the 
Allies would treat China generously as regards 
tho suspi^usiou of tho Box(;r iudemuity and tho 
revision of iho customs tariff, and the Chiu<‘S(3, 
on their side, had expre.ssiul their readin(\ss to 
declare war against Gi^naany without making 
a specific bargain, relying upon the Allies’ 
promise of fair treatment; nevertheless, bear- 
ing in mind the number of Powers eouitcrned 
in the indemnity question, and thei'r [lossibly 
conflicting interests, it was only natural that 
Tuan and his supporters should di^sirc, before 
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taking the final and irrevocable step, to receive 
assurances of a kind that would give confidence 
to wavcrers and prevent effective criticism by 
the opposition. Owing chiefly to the situation 
in Russia, it was not possible for the Allied 
Governments, however well disposed, to come 
quickly to a common understanding in these 
matters ; recognizing this fact, and being 
urged by the Japanese and British Govern- 
ments to rely upon the good faith of the Allies,* 
Tuan decided to face the risk of the Kiio-min- 
tang’s oj>position, and to proceed to declare 
war against the Central Powers. 

Fong Kuo-chang arrived in Peking on 
August I ; his assumption of the Presidency 
greatly strengthened the position and prestige 
of the Central Government. A few days before 
Sun Yat-sen and his extremist friends had issued 
a proclamation in Kuangtung refusing to recog- 
nize orders from Peking and proposing that 
l*arliament should metd. under a provisional 
Government at Canton ; but without men or 
money behind them th<i fulminations of the 
Kuo-min-tang leaders might well be disre- 
garded. The strength of Tuan’s position in 
dealing with the soutliern revolutionary element 
and the professional agitators of Young China 
lay chiefly in his good understanding with the 
Japanese Government ; for the first time since 

♦ 'i'ho (joiicossiuri^ wliicli tlm I’ou'ors u^roed 

to mako to Ciiina, in rc'ro.i^nition of h 'r spontaiieoiis 
Lioclaratioii of war, wtM’o cointimiiicHtod to the Chinese 
CJovornment on September 8. 


the Russo-Japanese war the Central Govern- 
ment at Peking might confidently expect the 
Japanese authorities in China and Japan to 
discourage any further attempts at treason- 
able conspiracies and sedition in the central and 
southern provinces. In this assurance Tuan 
Chi-jui and his Cabinet proceeded therefore 
to carry out their policy, and on August 3 
unanimously resolved on declaring war against 
the Central Powers. The formal declaration 
took jJace on August 14. 

Had it not been for the peculiar qualities of 
jealousy and intrigue which habitually dominate 
politics in eastern countries, public opinion, so 
far as it exists, in China would undoubtedly 
have brought about the (h^claration of war at 
the same time, and for the same reasons, that 
Die United States threw in her lot with the 
Allies. Internal politics intervened, as has been 
shown, to prevent this. 4\) a certain extent it 
may he admitted that President Li Yuan-hung 
and those who supported his policy of neutrality 
were luflueuced by considerations of a ])riident 
and patriotic nature and unaflectod by the 
atmosphere of ])()isonoiis intrigue, intimidation 
and bribery which emanatc'd from Germany’s 
dij)lomatie, ('ousular, fluaneial and secret-ser- 
vice ag(‘nts. President Li himself, for exam])Ie, 
was certainly much influenced by fear of the 
effects of the n*volution in Russia, a fear which 
he frankly confessed an<l wliieh outweightul in 
his judgment the helj) which the Allies might 
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expect to receive from the United States. But, 
broadly speaking, the opposition to President 
Tuan’s war policy was due to Gorman instiga- 
tion, and maintainetl by German intrigues 
and a lavish expenditure of German money. 
Of wliich matters more remains to be said. 

The last manifestation of internal politics 
witji which Tuan Clii-jui had to contend, viz., 
Chang Hsun’s coup d'etat, was undoubtedly 
“ matle in Germany.” As events provcfl, how- 
ever, it tinned out to the advantage both of 
Premier Tuan and of the Allies, who desired to 
see China closed to tlio activities of German 
agents. So long as the President and the 
Premier at Poking were divided in counsel, there 
could bo no ho7)e of establishing the strong 
Coulral Government in which lay Cliina’s only 
hope of peaceful progress and stability, (.•hang 
Hsun’s bhmdering attempt to restore the 
Manchus enabled Tuan Chi-jui to make a 
fresh start, with every prospect of financial 
solvency and of assistance from the Powers b<'st 
able to give the Central Gov(»rmnent elTectivo 
support, moral and material. As The Times 
observed (August 18), stability of government 
at P<*king being fimdameutally a question of 
solvency. 

Chant; Hsuu’s blundering attc'inpt to restore the 
Monarchy has proved n blessing in disguise, in so far 
that it has enabled Tuaii Chi-jui to resume control of 
the Govominent with the Imlf-lunirted, hut neverthe- 
less etfoclive, blessing of General Feng Kno-ehang, 
who succeeds to the Presidency. It is characteristic 
of the peculiar qualities of intrigue which habitually 
dominate polities in Eastern countries that many of 
thoso who fervently supported Tuan against President 
Li in March, when ho insisted on severing relations 
with Germany, now oppose him with equal fervour 
on grounds of internal politics, for having carried that 
act to its logical conclusion. Scheming agitators of 
the (Cantonese fa(!tion, polilieiaiis of the class of Sun 
Yat-seu and Tang Shao-yi, now refuse to recognize 
the authority of the Central Government, not bceaiise 
of its policy in joining the Allies, but on alleged grounds 
of^•oncern for the purity of Repuhlican hh'uls and the 
sanctity of ruiliainentary juv)*T<lure. 

By au agreumpiit butwet^n the Consortium 
banks at Peking (excluding the (Torman) it was 
arranged upon China’s declaration of war that 
the Chinese Government should receive an 
immediate loan of 10,000,000 yen for gf^niTal 
administrative pnrpose.s, securtul against the 
Salt Gabelle revenues. The (Chinese Govern- 
ment, haying many claims to meet at homo 
and abroad, would have liked to borrow on a 
much larger scale, but in their own interests 
they were advised that with exchange at its 
then high level it would be folly to do so. As 
the result of the war in Europe, and of (China’s 
participation therein, she .soon stood in a 


financial position which, if carefully handled, 
should enable lier to recover complete stability. 
Her internal resources were increased and her 
foreign obligations reduced ; imder those con- 
ditions it was to be hoped that the Allies would 
agree to disco\irago the Cliinose Government 
from any fiirtluw dalliance on the primrose [>ath 
of borrowing and urge them to take advantage 



GENERAL FENG KUO-GHANG, 
President of the Chinese Republic, August, 1917. 

of the existing most favouraVile conditions to 
s(*t their liouse in order and to make timely 
provision for emergencies ; to tabulate and 
regulate all internal Joans and financial claims ; 
above all, to take steps for the (lisbandmc'nf. of 
irn‘gular armed forces in the province's and th(} 
ce'iitralization of military authority in a national 
army under tlu' Aliiiistry of War. No matttsr 
how great the eoiintry’s r(‘sour(H*s, the^y can 
never be suflieiesit. for its iusmIs so long as 
independent botlie's of trooj)s are allowed to 
levy taxes eni their own account and to claim 
payment for making (or for not making) attacks 
on the established orde^r of things. With tho 
elimination of Germany, sower-in -chief of 
trouble, China had an opportunity su(;h as she 
never (enjoyed bf‘fore for working out her own 
salvation. 
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Speaking in the Japanese Diet on June 26, 
1917,- Viscount Motono, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, expressed the hope tliat the Oiiineso 
(.h)vcrninent would soon be abU) to solve its 
internal dillicuhics and declare wju* against 



TANG SHAO-^f, 

an official who held many hij{h offices under the 
Manebus ; subsequently a leader of the Cantonese 
Radical faction. 

Germany, and thus ])ui an end to (Jerman 
intrigues and Genuan influence, wliich were the 
cause of much of China’s o^vn political and 
commercial unrest. To deal fully witli the 
ramifications of German intrigue in the Far 
East would require mucii more space than is 
here available ; t bo present chapt er can only 
give a brief resum6 of the subject. For this 
purpose it will be convenient in tlio first place 
to deal with t he yjolitical and financial policy 
pursued by the German (b^vernmont in China 
Ixdore the war -essentially a policy of intrigue 
- and then to describe some of the charac- 
tiu’istically unscrupulous methods adopted by 
German agents at Peking and in the provinces 
to mislead and intimidate the Chinese Govern- 
ment and to prevent them from joining the 
Allies. 


The first definite indications of Gorman Weli^ 
politik activities in the Far East synchronized 
with the rapid development of the Pan- 
Germanic “ Drang naeh Os ten,” which took 
place after the Kaiser’s second visit to Con- 
stantinoplo in 1898, liis emergince as tho 


protector of Islam, tho granting of the first 
Bagdad Railway concession, and tho sig- 
nificant aimouncemont of the fact that Ger- 
many’s future loy upon the \vater. Russia’s 
forward movement in Korea and Manchi^ia 
and the inauguration of her policy of conquest 
by Railway and Ihmk at Peking (1896) were 
closely followed by tlio Emperor William Aid 
his advisors. Tliree years before the definite 
establislunont of “ spheres of influence ” in 
Cliina (1898), which resulted from Russia’s 
advance in tlio north, Germany had intimated 
her intention of taking a hand in the scramble 
for reversionary rights to the sick man’s estate 
in the Far East. In 1895, the Doutsch-Asiatischo 
Bank, then newly established at Berlin to 
pt^rform for Germany services similar to those 
which tho Russo-Cliineso Bank fulfilled for 
Russian policy, concluded an agreement with 
the loading British Bank in Ciiina (the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation), by 
virtue of which both parties agreed to share all 
Cliinoso Government business which either 
might obtain. Tliis apparently innocuous 
financial arrangement was concluded with the 
lmowledg(5 and approval of the British Foreign 
Oflico ; it was g(^nerally regarded as a measure 
Ixmeficial to British interests and calculated to 
servo as a counterpoisi' to the forward move- 
ment of Russian ambitions, then supported by 
French cayjital. Tliree years latc^r Germany’s 
aggressive aims w(?ro revealed by her utterly 
unjustifiable seizure of Kiaocliau (as compensa- 
tion for tho murd(>r of two German mis- 
sionaries), and it began to be perceived that 
the support wliich she had given to Russia and 
France in compelling .lapau to abandon the 
fruits of her victory on tlu> Liaotung Peninsula 
was by no means disinterested. TJie “ spheres 
of influence ” iiijime was definitely established 
after the “ Battle of Concessions ” in 1898 ; 
but it was not long before the unpleasant truth 
was manifest that, under the cloak of friendli- 
ne.ss, Germany was intent not only upon 
establisliing her own exclusive sphere in 
Shantung, but that she was determined to oust 
Great Britain from her legitimate sphere in tho 
Yangtsze Valley and to undermine our vested 
economic interests there and elsewherb in China. 
As tho result of the firm stand taken by Lord 
Salisbury in 1898, the British sphere had boon 
definitely recognized by tho German Govern- 
ment ; more than that, an agreement was 
concluded in Sejitembor of that year between 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank and the 
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Deutsch-Asiatischo Bank, by virtue of which 
German capital was precluded from competing 
with British capital in the Yangtsze Valley in 
return for a similar self-denying uadortakiug by 
th| British in regard to Sliautung and tho 
Yellow River Valley {vide China Blue Book 
No. 1 of 1899). This agrcoirient was olhcially 
endorsed by both Cover runouts. But tho ink was 
hardly dry on this scrap of paper before the 
Germans showed that they had no intention of 
fulfilling the compact. They r(*ali'/od that the 
British (Government’s vigorous defrmco of its 
interests on this oectisioi\ was not the ovitcome 
of any continuous or consistent national polic'y 
in the Far East., and they laid their plans with 
characteristic German thorougluuiss of dis- 
honesty to take advantage of tho fact . Pur- 
suing for the tinu^ being a policy of ])eacofrd 
penetration along the liiu^s of h'a-^t resistance*, 
tho activities of ( Jerman diplomatic and financial 
agents werr* stt*achly directed to pegging out 
new claims to infiuenct', chirdly at Great 
Britain’s expense, 'riu^ British Kon'ign Ofiic<‘, 
tlKMic.eforward basing its policy to a very great 
<ixt(Mit ui)on the advice of tho financial syndi- 
cate to which luul been tmtrustc'd tlir^ financing 
and construction of s(W(u*al important railway 
und(‘r takings, wvmt out of its way to reassuni 
and con(;iliat(^ the^ (h'nnaii Government by a 
series of graceful c-onci*ssions. hi August , 1898, 
for example, it assunvl tli(^ Biu’lin Kor<*igu Office 
that “ the action < aken by Sir Claude Macdonahl 
at Peking (in securing the railways for British 
ent(?rprise) had bticn taken in the coniinon 
interest of Englaml and Germany, and that a 
co-operation of British and Gorman caj^ital in 
(Jhina was what tlii^ British Govorninont 
desired.” The British Government was destined 


to get it, and to learn by bitter experience the 
cost of that “ co-opi>ration.” 

After obtaining the ” k'ase ” of Weihai-wei 
from China, the British Gov(‘rnmcnt wimt out 
of its way to give assuraitcos (hat it would not 
interfere with (Germany’s spci'ial ])rivih*gcs, 
“especially in regard to railways and miiiiug 
enterprises ” in Shantung. The Boxer rising in 
1900 provided Germany with an opportunity 
of revealing the manner iji whieh she intciultMl 
to carry out lior undertaking to act reciprocally 
as rcganls rccoguition of the British sphen^ of 
influence. Tlu^ murder of the German Minister 
at Peking coiistitut(‘<l a sulficicnt. pretext for 
her to claim the*! Icadersliip of the Allies’ 
avenging force's and to imy.>rcss the (Jhinese 
peoples with tlu^ might and majesty of the 
mailed fist, tncide'utally, as part of the military 
Operations, she claimed the right to join in tho 
laiuliiig of troops for tho protection of Shanghai. 
WlKiii tlu^ time came in October, 1992, for the 
joint livaemation of that centre? of I British 
influence by the international force's, the 
Gormeui Gove'rnuu'ut gave? uuniistakahle evi- 
dt?ii<ie of its |)olie‘y by making it. a ceMielitiejii of 
the? withdrawal e)f he?r tre)e>[)s that, (iiiiuv should 
agr(?e? “ ue>t. to grant to any otlu?r Powe'P any 
prefe^routial iulvanl age, political, military, imiiri- 
time e>r economic in the Yeuigtsze? Valle?y, nor 
( he right ie> occeipy evuy pe>int etoinmauding the? 
river, wlietlu'r below or abov^? Shemghai.” Ifael 
(Jr<*a( Bri(aiii [)osNe‘sse?d einytliing like? a policy 
in ( he? Kai* I'last tins insedent repudiation of 
a definito imderstandiug would have? been 
countereMl by iusisteuct? ou Gi'rmauy’s ahaudou- 
mont of her claims to pr(?fe?r(?ii( i?\l aelvau(age?s 
ill ShaTitung. Denviiiug S(re?e?(, he>we?ve?r, 
deriving its inspiralion from Lombard S(reM't 
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could see no danger in the situation beyond that 
of Russia’s advance. Germany’s blimt cliallonge 
was gracefully overlooked, her humiliating 
conditions were tacitly accepted, and irreparable 
injury was thus inflicted upon British prestige 
throughout Central China. Thereafter, as 
Russia’s grip tightened upon the Manchurian 



THE CORNER OF THE BRITISH 
LEGATION IN PEKING 
which was held against the rebels in 1900. 


provinces in 1902, and as war b(itweoi\ tliat 
Power and Japan (allied to Great Britain) 
became more and more j)robable, tlie a<,*tivity of 
Gorman agents increa.s(Hl in undermining 
British interests of every kind. The defeat- of 
Russia by Japan checked for a moment, but in 
no way modified, tlio Kaiser’s plans. For a 
little while, from 1995 to 1907, his agents 
walked more delicately ; German finance, 
represented by the Deutsch-Asiatischo Bank, 
began to manifest a marked desire for renewed 
“ cooperation ” with British financhn’S, and 
under the unrevoked agreement of 1895 (above 
referred to) insisted on rights of participation 
with the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank in the 
Boxer indemnity loan. This financial rapproche- 
inentf as many foresaw, was only one of the 
means designed for insidious attacks upon the 
British position — the camouflage of high finance. 
In the diplomatic field no opportunity of 
tiamaging that position was ever lost. Review- 
ing the situation at the beginning of 1905, The 
Times Correspondent at Peking observ^ed : — 

Thp policy of is consistent anil ilotinifc. 

Havinj' ostablislicd hor inniiiMicc in Shantung, where 
she possesses u monopoly of all milwaj construction 
and ininiujj:, she lias seized the advantage given by our 
vacillatirg policy to i ako n bid for political sujiremacy 
in the Yangiszc V%vlli . Havintj entangled financially 
the avarici- us Sheng id the Viceroy (!hang Chih-tiing, 
she has ,ired contri of the I’inghsiang collieries and 
railway ai 1 the iini^ortaut Hanyang ironworks, A 
Gernian fr in the (^o ular service is foreign adviser to 
Chang Chi -lung; a Ccrinan shipiiing tinn receives a 
subsidy of £3,000 a year from the Viceroy as coni|»eii. 
sation for being denied permission to station a pontoon 
in the fairway near the Han river; a (Jerinan gunbonl 


now patrols the Yangtsze ; German post offices are 
being extended, and new German Consuls are being 
appointed. While the number of British in Hankau 
has remained stationary during the last 13 years, the 
number of Germans has increased eightfold. Gormans 
are now negotiating for the right of equipping the great 
arsenal which China contemplates establishing at Tjpg- 
hsiang. 

It might reasonably have been expected that, 
after establishing the Entente with France, 
Great Britain would have realized and opposed 
the obviously hostile macliiuations of German 
policy in China ; but the Foreign Office gave no 
signs of appreciating its dangers, and Britisli 
policy continued to drift with the tide of laisscz 
Jaire and cosmopolitan “ free trade” in capital. 
When in 1907, as the result of considerable 
agitation by Parliament and the Press, steps 
wore taken to proceed with the construction of 
the British railway concessions which had 
remained undeveloped since 1898, the Deutsch- 
AsiatLsche Bank madi* its iutciitioiis quite (dear 
by informing its British partner that, unless 
admitted to full participation in these British 
enterprises on terms of complet(3 ecpiality, it 
would com]jete for them and othei’ business in 
the Yangtsze Valley and elsewlierc'. 

It proceeded to give an earnest of those 
intentions in 1808 by opening independent 



A CHINESE POLICEMAN IN GERMAN 
PAY, WITH PIGTAIL, AND CHINESE 
GOVERNMENT ARMED POLICE IN 
MODERN UNIFORM. 

n(*gotiations with the Viceroy of VVuehang for 
tw'o railways, both of which had been definitely 
ivcogniz('d as reserved for British enterprise by 
th Chinese Government. From this date 
forward tin ])olicy and proceedings of the 
Deutsch- Asiatische Bank constitute a very 
instructive object-lesson in German political 
finance and afford conclusive proof of Ger- 
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many’s sciontificatly organized nse of the 
cosniopohtan financier as an auxiliary force for 
the advancement of her Wellpolitik, It is no 
exaggeration to say that the activities of 
British and French financiers, largely directed 
from Berlin, and their unfortunate influence in 
Downing Street, from 1907 to the outbreak of 
war, made British diplomacy and British 
capital subservient to the political purposes of 
(Jerrnany in China. They resultc<l in 1909 in 
the surrender to Oermany, under most hiimilia- 


construrtion must bo aeeoinpanierl by certain 
measures of supervision arid centred over the 
expenditure of loan funds Tho Chinese 
(h>venmieip, and the Viceroy Chang Chih-tung 
in particular, gn^atly resented th<\so restrictions, 
which they considered derogatory to their 
dignity, although accumulated experienct^ had 
shown them to be fundamentally necessary. 

I he (J(*iinau Bank’s simple and ingenious 
method nf procedure was to promise the 
( hinest‘ Coveinment loans freed from thes(5 



THE MAILED FIST IN CHINA: 

Count Waldersee at the march of the Allied Forces through the palace at Peking in 190;). 


ting conditions, of rights of participation in the 
Vnngtsze \'alley railway concessions, and this 
despite repeated protests from the Frtmch 
Fon‘imi Oflieo and warnings from His Majesty’s 
Minister at Peking. 

The method by which the Deutsch-Asiatischc 
Bank enlisted the sym})athy of the (fliinese. 
Covernment and of the high provincial autho-. 
rities in su])port of its proceedings and induced 
them to evade or repudiate their obligations to 
Creat Britain combined simplicity w’ith far- 
scemg ingenuity. The j^olicy which Creat 
Britain and France hael lulopted. with a view t o 
increasing the stability of China’s financiw, was 
to insist that all loans made to China for railway 


vc'xat'ous restrictions, while at tlic wame time 
assuring the Anglo- Fr«*nch timmcic'rs tliat it 
(h'sired participation in tli(‘ loan business witli 
a view to imposing th(*m nmn* effect ively In 
eventually n'pudiating tluur political oblig.i- 
tions lotJreal Ihilain, tin* Ch»ne-.(' (Jovermnent 
had vvi'vy reason to l)elie\'(' t ha,t th(‘ British ami 
Krcncli financiers coneerned chiefly desired to 
avoid cut-throat competition in the loan busi- 
ness, and, having uo din'ct interest in tin? 
mainteiianeo of the sah'guards in fjuestion, 
would h(‘ prepansl (o disp(‘use with tli<MU 
and to follow the German lead. All that 
was rtupiired was a bold coup dc umiu by 
the. German Bank, backed by tho German 
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Government, and this was forthcoming at 
the psychological moment. On January I, 
1909, the Anglo-French negotiations for the 
Hankow-Canton Railway loan with the Viceroy 
Chang Chih-tung had reached a critical stage, 
the Viceroy objecting to the conditions stipu- 
lating for control over expeiidituio on con- 
struction. At this point the German Bank came 
forward in J^ondoii with a definite claim to 
participate in the loan. The representative of 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank — ^who was in 
favour of admitting them to participation — was 
thereupon authorized by the Foreign Ottice to 
consult the French Government and the French 
financial groujjs in the matter The French 
Govormnent firmly declined to listen to the 
proposal. Tlioir reply was communir^ated to the 
Germans “ word for word, accompanied by an 
cxprf'ssion of reg et at its unfavourable cliarac- 
ter ’* by the British Bank, a proceeding to which 
the French Ambassador in London took strong 
exception. Th<i British Foreign Office at this 
juncture had no policy other than that of its 
financial advisiu*s, as subs(*quent events clearly 
y)rovod. The Deutsch-Asiaiischo Bank, con- 
fronted with the FroTich refusal, but assured of 
the sympathy of its British associates, an- 
nounced its intention of competing for the loan. 
Ten days later the Viceroy Chang, fully informed 
of the facts of the situation by H(‘it Cordes, 


the political Director of. the German Bank, 
definitely declined to concede the conditions 
which H.M ’s Minister at Peking had declared 
to be the irreducible minimum consistent with 
Great Britain’s preferential .rights, A week 
later, anticipating the coup de main. Sir John 
Jordan officially notified the Chinese Foreign 
Office that Great Britain would expect the 
Viceroy to recognize his obligations by not 
accepting any foreign offer for the loan without 
first informing him of its conditions and 
allowing a reasonable time for their considera- 
tion by British capitalists. This Note, wliich 
partook of the nature of an ultimotmii, would 
no doubt have proved effective had the Chinese 
Government had reason to believe that the 
British Government would stand to its guns. 
Unfortunately, two days after its dispatch, 
the representative of the Hongkong and Shang- 
hai Bank was again authorized by the Foreign 
Office to approach the French group with a view 
to securing German participation in the loan, 
as the result of wliich mission an arrangomont 
was concluded between the financiers at Paris 
on February 27 and in Berlin on March 1 for 
“an Anglo-Froneh-Gerrnan understanding in 
China for equal participation in all railway 
loan business.” 

The action of the British Foreign Office in 
sanctioning those negotiations by financiers in 



LOCAL MILITIA, NORTH KIANGSU, 
Typical of the Chinese provincial recruits. 
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IMPERIAL CHINESE TROOPS, UNDER THE MANCHUS. 


1 natters of far-reaching political import auco 
affecting the Entente could only bo justifi<Hl 
vis-d-vis the French Covcrinnont on grounds of 
expediency, and if it could be shown t hat the 
admission of the Gorman Bank to pai ticipat ion 
in the loan would promote the avowed policy of 
England and France by collective insistence on 
the maintenance of the necessary control over 
expenditure — ^in Other words, if Germany’s 
financial and diplomatic agents at Peking would 
repudiate tho promises they liad made to the 
Chinese Government. Accordingly the preamble 
to tho new “ Tripartite ” agroement contained 
an undertaking that all loans would be “ accom- 
panied by suitable guarantees that the loan 
funds would be devoted to tho object for which 
they were ostensibly raised.” The Deutsch- 
Asiatische Bank group in Berlin also agreed 
that “in return for participation, they would 
withdraw their offer to the Chinese, and adhere, 
along with tho Anglo-French group, to the 
policy of insisting upon effective control over 
.loan funds.” 

It was now time for tho coup de main. 
Accordingly . the Deutsch -Asiatische Bank, 
ignoring the scrap of paper which they had 
signed in Berlin five days before, proceeded 
through their representative in Peldng to sign 
a loan agreement with the Viceroy Chang for 
tho Hankow-Canton Railway, in wliich tho 
stipulated control over loan funds was not 
included. The German Legation at Peking took 
an active part in persuading the Chinese 
Government that they might with impunity 


commit thcmsc^lvcs to this fiagniut. act of bad 
faith, and tho result was wi'lcomod l\y the 
Gorman Press as a triumph of German dij)- 
lomacy. Downing 8tr(^e(, confront'd by the 
fait, accompli^ sought comfort and justification 
for inaction in its persist (‘nt belief in the abiding 
virtue of cosni()])oIitan finaneo as a p(‘aeo 
preserver. I laving secured its (‘nds, the German 
Bank offt^rod to sliare tlu^ husiness with the 
Britisli and Krcnch groups. Aftt'i* some face- 
saving negotiations, the offeu* was eventually 
accepted, with the n^sult tlmt, undt'r Gc'rman 
auspices, Britisli arul French caiiital was made 
available for tlu‘ (ylimeso undeu' conditions 
which were bound on the hand to promote 
tho prestiges and comnuTcial inti^rests of 
Germany and on tlio other to accelerate llu> 
pace at which China was moving towards 
bankruptcy and disaster. 

In extenuation of tho part ])layed in this 
lamentable surnuider by tlie Britisli, and 
eventually by tho French financiers concerned, 
it is only fair to say tliat, failing a firm policy 
and a clear recognition of Germany’s aims m 
Downing Street, failing anything like the 
Gkirinan coordination of political and financial 
ends, tlioy could never liopo to compote success- 
fully with tho Doutsch-Asiatisoho l^ank at 
Poking. Behind that Bank wore all tho highly 
organized industrial forces, all tlio utterly 
unscrupulous methods of Germany’s TFc//.- 
politik. Behind tho British Bank, entrusted by 
tiio British Government with the carrying out 
of imy^ortant railway concessions (to obtain 
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whicli Chiiui liiid bo(‘,ii throrttoaod witli a naval 
doinonsl ration), thore was nothing but tlie policy 
of InisHcz-fnire, and a sornnainbulistic boli«‘f 
in t h<' b(*ncvolcnt ])iirposcs of internat ionalism 
in higli tinanc(^ Tlic Brilisb Clov<‘rnmont. as 
Mr. McKenna complacently admitted in tin* 
House of Cominons as late as lllKi, “ Jiad no 
evidcnc(‘ that the relations which have existed 
between the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
(’orporation an<l the Ihnitsch-Asiatisehe Jhuik 
hav(^ hi’..: I a prtjndicial ettect upon British in- 
t4‘rests or Ih’itish prestige in the Far KM.st , or 
thivt Gernmn influence hj’.s luid an opportunity 
in this connexion of being exerci.s(‘d to the 
j)rejudii‘.e of Ih'itish interests.” Such being the 
convictions, su<Mi the policy of the British 
( lovenunent , it is perhaps not a inatttM* f(n* 
woiidiT that British financiers sliould have felt 
justitii'd in following the line of leiist resistanci*, 
and should gradually ha\’e become more and 
more clo.sely associeted witli the (lermau State- 
cont rolled ihmk. 

'Phey wert^ certainly not alone in their failures 
to realize the fact that the “ cosmopolitanism ” 
of ( lei’inan finance, liki^ that of (kmiuvi 
Socialism, was a dc'libcrate conspiracy of 
intrigue and falsehood, .skilfully directed by tlio 
German Government. IndcHxl, if we look to the 
condition of affairs obtaining in England before 
the oiitbri'ak of tlii^ war, and bear in mind how 
far-reaching was the “ peaceful j^iudration ” 
of Germany s St ate -controlled finance and 
industrii’s in the most vital centres of our 
national life, the stranglehold obtained by 
Germany over our political finance in the Far 


East sinks into comparrdive insignificance. 
One is prompted, indeed, to wonder what would 
have bi'ien the event iiaP results of the Teuton’s 
“ peaceful ])enetral ion ” had there bi^en no war. 
In China, at all events, liis patient uuserupulous 
mole work, had taken such adv'antage of our 
easy-going “ free-trade ” blindm^ss that in 
Hongkong and the Treaty ports much of the 
position secured for British tradi'rs by our 
earlier wars and tr<*ati('s with China had passed 
into German hands. German interests had 
been steadily developed and extended at our 
I'xpense. As the result of this policy, at least 
25 per cent, of the Manchesti’r piec(‘ goods 
tiwle was handled in China by German 
agc‘nts, a state of affairs which naturally 
created a strong uiuh'renrrent of sympat hy for 
German interests, only too clearly ndlected in 
our financial and diplomatic activities. At 
Hongkong, in jiarticular, the results of the 
subtle and insidious infliK^nces brought to bear 
l)y Germany were most marked. For example, 
the Board of Directors of th(^ Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank in the (Vown Colony boasted 
four Germans in 1911 ; the whole business an<l 
administration of the Colony was, indeed, .so 
])(*rmeated by Gerrnarx influence that, long 
after the oul break of war, it continued to he 
chariu.*terizeLl by such benevolent sympathy for 
German interests as to evoke strong proti'sts 
from patriotic British residents. In June, 1915, 
the British Chamber of Commerce at Shanghai 
passed a resolution regretting the) action of tlu^ 
British Government in giving its tacit consent 
to German trading ; at the same time Reuter’.s 
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stiiUnl that in oouseqiionoo of “ support 
from Maiiclinstor ” (Jertiiau trade was rov^iviiii^ 
in (diina. The China Assoeiation n'oorded its 
opiniou that “it was bad policy in our own 
interests to help Clernians in Cliiua to maintain 
tlieir commereial position in (diiua as w(‘ had 
been doing for th(> past, ten months." The Tiinrs 
observed tliat there wa-? am|)l(^ evidence to 
warrant tlu' belied* tliat trad** Ixdweeii ^^an- 
chester andCennans in China, whitdi the liritish 
( Jo\'(‘rnment had r(*fus('d to prohibit, re»dly 
amount(‘d in many instaue(‘s to trading l)(‘t wcmmi 
Manehester and Cerniany. Tlie contention (d‘ 
tlu‘ iManeliester merchants i?iter(‘st(‘d in tliis 
trad<‘ was that if their (Jennan distributors 
^ve^^ ])revented fn>m obtaining Jjaneashiro 
goods tliey would obtain supplies from Japan ; 
in (hd’enmce to this vi(‘W, (lermans in China 
W(n’e not regarded as eiunnies within th(‘ 
meaning of the Act until the stnnigth of j)ublic 
opiniou on th(' sul^jecd l)eeame unmistakabU*. 


i:37 

On June 25, 1015, a Royal Proclamation was 
issuetl forbi<l<ling trade with (lermans in China 
e/id Siam. Jdi<* ingtniions T(Mits)n, liowi'vs'r, 
still eonfident of sympathy and support from 
unregeiu*rate frcx' traders, .bvcpM'ntly fouiui 
means of evading the King's n'giilat i(ms. 
According to dispatches stMit from Shajighai in 
.Inly, s[)eeial lietMices issued by t Im Hoard of 
'Prade enabled liitn to ol)tahi poss(\ssion of all 
siipplu's in 1 lu' hands nf sliippc-rs bid’ore July 20 : 
at the same time many ( lerman nuM’ehCu’fts 
b(‘eame (diinesv^ tradei-s b\ t h«' simplii (‘Xj^edit n t 
of a nominal t ranshw to dummy (Jhiues(‘ lirms. of 
which they remain(.'(l managers. Jn Hongkong 
vigorous action by the eominunity was r(‘(juin‘d 
before the int(‘rned (l<‘rman nunvhauts were 
(w<Mitually d('j)orted, d(‘spite undtMuahIo 
evidene(‘ of th(‘ir eontinu(‘d intrigiu*s witn 
the Cliines(‘, despite the fact that (lertnan 
agents wer(‘ using tlu' Crown Colony and the 
Treaty P(‘rts of China as (*entres for a Holo 
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])ro[}ag»a(ia of scurrilous falsehood and as bases 
for creating sedition and unrest in India. The 
liquidation of the business of the Deutsch- 
Asiatischo Bank and other large German busi- 
nesses proceeded with a leisurely deliberation 
which evoked much unfavourable comment. 
I'he benevolent attitude displayed by the 
administration and tho widespread belief that 
many (IcTinans* places wore being kept warm 
for tluMii, evoked several strong oxpressions of 
dissatisfacition from the unofficial members of 
x]w lA'gislativo Council and the British commor- 
<‘ial coiiummity. The last of these demonstra- 
tions of public feeling took place on April 19, 
1017, when tho throe unofficial members of the 
Council brought forward a resolution calling for 
tho exclusion of Gormans from Hongkong for a 
period of ten years after the war. Tho resolution 
was unanimously rejected by the official 
members and by the Chinese representativtw 
being opposed to the interests of tho Colony. 
The resolution may have been premature, 
pending post-beUian settlement of tho question 
as to tho future use of British coaling stations 
by German shipping, but its j)roposer un- 
doubtedly expross(^d tho consensus of British 
opinion when ho pleaded for cffoctivo stops to 
pr(3vent Germany hereafter from resuming her 
peaceful penetration in the strongholds of 
British commerce. 

After tho outbn^ak of war in Europe it 
became speedily manifest that Germany would 


exploit every possible opportunity and employ 
all possible means to induce China to maintain 
her neutrality and to use her noutrval territory 
as a base for the dissemination of German propa- 
ganda throughout Eastern Asia. Her activities 
in the first- instance were, concentrated upon 
securing control of the Chinese Press and 
particularly of tho Ghinoso newspapers published 
in English at the capital. To achieve this end 
Gen nan agents spent money freely, and the 
results achieved were at the outset of consider- 
able importance. In October, 1914, by intimi- 
dation and bribery, they secured the dismissal 
of tho British editor of the Peking Gazelle^ on th(5 
ground that unrU^r his direction the paper had 
displayed an unneutral liostility to Germany. 
In Sey)tember, 1914, a scmrilous circular, printful 
in English and Chinese, was spread broadcast 
tlironghout China under th(3 title of “ Th(3 
Truth about England.” In tho spring of 1915 
Gorman agents w’oro sent out to tour tho 
provinces with cinematograph pictures especially 
(b'signofl f o impress tho Chineses w^ith the might, 
!naj(\sty, domiTiion, and power of tho Gorman 
Army. Evc^n the German missionaries con- 
tributed their share to the work of propaganda. 

the w ar broke out a general ajjpoal to the 
charitable w’as made on behalf of the Gorma!i 
missions in South China, on the ground that 
they w'cro isolated and in distress ; to tlii-s 
fund Englishmen and Amorictins subscribed. 
The missiouarii's showed their gratitude by 
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printing and distributing gratis a weakly 
pampldot containing all the oflieially inspired 
lies about Great Britain. In November, 1916, 
a now pamphlet, scandalous in its falsehoods, 
was published in . English at Slianghai and sent 
free to all Chinese officials, universities, and 
schools, giving the German version of the origin 
of the war. At the same time special attention 
was directed to proiiagandist work among the 
Chinese Mahommedans in the north-west, of 
which the foundations had been carefully 
prepared years before, wit-h a view to laking 
advantage of the iucreasing intimacy of 
relations between Cliinesc^ Moslems an<l their 
co-religionists in Turkey and India. (As far 
back as 1910 tho German (Consul in Tientsin 
had issued a circular to Turkish subjects in 
Kashgar, informing them that at the request of 
the Turkish Government the German Emperor 
had undertaken the protection of Turkish 
subjects in China, formerly exercised by 
Franco.) The efforts of German agents working 
under the orders of tho J .legation at Peldng were 
now directed to convincing tho Chinese that 
Gonnany’s advance in tho Balkans was tho 
beginning of a triumphal inarch through Persia 
which would put an end to British rule in 
India. With a view to stirring up sedition in 
that country, proclamations in Arabic were 
systematically smuggled from Shanghai to 
various centres in India ; those doemnonts, 
calling upon all Moslems to unite in a Holy 
War against England and her Allies, were 
signed by the Sultan, tho Shoikh-ul-Islam and 
Enver Pasha. 


But the activities of tho German Tjegalion 
were not connned to its literary efforts. in 
tho spring of 101.5 Dr. Otto von Hcntig was 
sent on a sjiecial mission to Afghanistan in the 
hope*of inducing the AinecT to diu-Iare liimself 
ageinst the Allies. Politely tgi'cted from tho 
Amet‘r’s territory, proceeded to Yarkand 
and thero sjiont much money in organizing a 
Moslem rising against tho local Russian settlers. 
He was successful in so far tliat ho induced the 
Kirghiz aud Sarts to fall upon and massaijre 
a largo number of Russians — men, women, and 
cliildren. In tho subsequent suppression of 
tho rising, thousjuxds of his dupes were slain, 
besides a lumiber of Cliinese. Ills good work 
<lont\ von Hcntig, accompanied by Hassam 
p]ffendi, a relative of tho Emir of Bokhara, 
made his way to tho Gk^rman Consulate at 
Hankow and thenco succeeded in returning to 
Gianriany. 

Von Hentig’s efforts at spreading soditiou 
in Central Asia were seconded by those of Major 
Winkolman, an individual who was removed 
from his position as a military adviser of the 
Cliinese Governrnont in 191.5 on »K5Count of his 
unnoiitral activities. In May, 191C, ho dis- 
appeared from Peking and was next heard of in 
Kashgar, whence % luwl tho auspices been 
favourable, ho intended to proceed to Afghani- 
stan. Eventually, travelling by the Pamir 
route, ho readied the Indian frontier, via 
Taghdumbash, and committed tho indiscretion 
of entering Lidian territory. He was promptly 
arrested at Hiinza-Najar and was foimd to bo 
in possession of £9,000 in sovereigns. 
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Captain Pappenheim, military attach^ to intimidation which German officials and 
the Legation at I’eking, was amongst the first agents were aJlowe<l to conduct with impunity 

of Germany’s official representatives to in- from the security of their Concessions at Tient- 

augurate the righne of treacherous sabotage sin, Hankow, and elsewhere, that the Novoe 
and criminal plots which the Bernstorffs, Vrenuja drew attention to the matter. It 

Boy-Eds and Luxburgs afterwards showed to bo compared the situation in China with that 

part of a German diplomatist’s accomplish- existing in Persia, and urged that the German 
ments. Shortly after the outbreak of war Concessions should be treated, as German 

this gallant officer left Peking, ostensibly for territory (which to all intents and purposes 

a shooting trip in Mongolia. It was subse- they were) and seized by the Allies without 
quently discovered by the Hussians that his further delay. There was ample justification 

outfit for this expedition consisted of a camel for such action, for the (kmeessions had become 
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FRENCH ARMY, 1917. 


caravan loaded with explosives, escorted by 
a few Germans and a small body of Chincs<' 
bandits. The part y was surprised and destroyed 
by a band of Mongols on the march towards 
Tsitsihar. The object of the expedition was 
twofold : to create disaffection amongst the 
Chinese troops in Mongolia and to blow up 
tunnels on tlio Siberian Railway. 

During the period imuiediatoly preceding the 
downfall and death of Yuan Shih-k’ai and 
the rise to power of Tuan Chi-jui as Premier, 
German propaganda became intensified in 
virulence, and money was spent lavishly in an 
organized attempt to stir up ill-feeling against 
England and Ja[)an amongst the leaders of 
iho military party in North China. So un- 
scrupulous was the campaign of falsehood and 


hotbeds of hostile activity which the Chinese 
authoriti<^s were iinahle to control or pniveiit; 
the necessity of the measure was urged by tlu* 
Allied (’otisuls at Tientsin, but for reasons 
unexplaiiK.'d no steps were taken to put an 
end to this dangerous and anomalous situation. 

In January, U)lfi, the Genjian Legatit>n, 
re^alizing that China would eventually he led 
to throw in her lot with the Allies, endeavoured 
to create internal disorder by fomenting end 
supporting Tsai-Ao’s insurrection against the 
Central Government in the province of Yiuuian, 
where the Mahommedans have always a more 
or less disaffected and rebellious element, and 
w’here German 1 been most 

effective in stirring up hostility to the .\Ilies. 
Up to the outbrciik of war German officials 
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and inorcihantrt (chiefly interested in the sale 
of arms) had hold practically a monopoly of the 
business at the disposal of th(‘ provincnal 
authorities in Yiiimau. Th(\y had made good 
use of their opportunities, as usual, to trouble 


the waters, preparing the way for futures claims 
on the (Miinesi' ( Joviu'innent , hastening the 
local administration on the road to insolvency 
by methods which app(‘aled to the* cupidity 
of cor upt oflleials. W hen Tsai-An, the Military 
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Governor of the Province, declared, the in- 
dependence of Yunnan in December, 1915, and 
organized his marauding force of buccaneers 
against the adjoining province of Szechuan, he 
did so with the blessing of the German Consul 
at Yiinnanfu, who officially expressed to the 
rebel loader his gratitude for “ Yunnan’s 
desire to cultivate friendly relations with 
(Germany.” Tsai-Ao was willing enough to 
make', use of German help, b\it his rebellion 
against Yuan Shih-k’ai was inspired solely by 
motives of personal animosity and ambition. 
It proved eventually to be the beginning of a 
general movement against the would-be 


of waging war was groat. The official class, 
the vernacular Press, and the intellectuals 
of Young China generally saw through the 
crude falsehoods and stratagems of Gorman 
agents in the Far East. After the fall of 
Kiao-Chao and the complete disappearance of 
German .shipping from Far Eastern waters, 
German fiction continued to bo received 
politely, but in the matter of the payments 
made to Chinese for its a.ssimilation and dis- 
tribution there arose a marked reluctance to 
accepting German cheques. In business circles 
it was soon perceived that German trade had 
been strangled, and that'tlio prospe(?t of its re- 



BRITISH AND JAPANESE OFFICERS ON THE WAY TO KIAO-CHAO. 


Emperor in which, as luck would have it, 
Germany and her interests were lost sight of 
altogether, and wliich ended in Yuan Shih-k’ai’.s 
Government being replaced by a group of men 
hostile to (Jerraany. In supporting Tsai-Ao, 
and later in backing Chang Ilsiin, the object 
of the Germans was to create such internal 
dissensions in China as to prevent her rulers 
from developing a foreign policy favourable 
to the Allies. In this they failed. 

In spite of its feverish activity and a lavish 
squandering of money, the result of Germany’s 
propaganda upon the educated classes in Cliina 
was on the whole very small, whilst the 
accumulative^ effect of her barbarous methods 


establishment was uncertain ; but the Chinese 
merchant, usfially indifferent to the issues 
at stake in Europe, was quite wilhng to en- 
courage German agents in spending large sums 
in cultivation of the field wliich they hoped 
eventually to resume and exploit. JJp to the 
time of China’s declaration of war the amount 
of money at the disposal of the German Lega- 
tion for political propaganda and the bolstering 
up of German trade interests was very largo ; 
the interest on the German share of the Boxer 
indemnity (£21,313,499) and of Anglo-Gennan 
Government loans (£24,333,000) amounted to 
£2,190,000 a year, which was paid regularly 
by the Chinese Government to th^ Deutsch- 
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Asiatlscho Bank. In addition, therr was the 
interest on China’s debts, amounting to several 
milli: n^ sterling, to Ki upps and other (tennnn 
arms dealers A year after the outbreak of 
war Comians in Peking were openly boasting 
of th amount of money at their eonimand, 
and the Pekimj Oazetfo, went so far as to,suggi‘st 
that if tlu) Chineso (Joverument could not 
borrow the £1,500,000 it wanted from 
the Allied l^anks, the Deutsoh-Asiatische 
<‘oiild meet its requirements. In a country 
where the activity of ])olitical factions and the 
loyalty of troops arc ottiai open to purchase 
by the highest bidder, a great d(?al may bo 
4lone with two or three million dollars a month ; 
it s] leaks highly for the intelligtaico and CAilture 
of the rurng cl sse ; in ('hina that the not 
rtisult of Con nan propaganda was so small. 

With China's taitry into the war all pay- 
ments by the Chiiu'se (lovernmont to Germany 
naturally ceas(‘d, simultaneously with the 
closing up of the Deutsch-Asiatisclie Bank, aiul 
with them the dissemination of falsehoods 
made in Germany, The organization of plots 
against the Allic's also came to an end with tlu^ 
taking over of th<‘ G(*rrna4i (kincessions and 
the abolition of the extra-territorial privilc'ges 
enjoyed by G(‘nnans under their Treaties with 
China, now abrogated. With the exjiulsion 
of all German ofticials and the removal of ovi'r 
two hundred Gormans holding otlice in the 
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Chinese public service, the strf'om of Tentiinio 
intrigue in tli(‘ Far h]ast was cut off at its 
sourc(‘ 

Dl.-fcussing th(* situation in (Miina aftei* the 
s(weranct‘ of diplomatic n'lations, the Fniitk- 
fiirfer Zcitiinfiy chief exponent of German am- 
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CARAVAN IN MANCHURIA. 


hitioiis in t lie Far Fast, paid iinennseious tribute 
t(j the iliscriininatinjy intelligence of the Chinese 
in a leading article, ^vhieh said : - 

1 JiMiiutny liiis no liirmls in CMiina • lluif Inis Ihmmi 
provoil by Httitiidt*. 'I'Ik' ollioials at I'sinj^tao, 

tb'^ (b^riniui [)rot’(*ss(»r-i at tb'* A<'jiftt’init‘s for (.’hinesc, 
aiul th(‘ (J(*rnutri niissioiiarit'" who tboiigtd Ibal tin* 
wi*ll>in<'aiit wonts of admiration of tboir polite (diinoso 
ac« jualiitufioes for (Jermany’s gn'atiKiss and elllieifiicy 
wore tho oxpnvssion of a widespread pnblie feelint-J 
deceiveci themselves. The Ctntiese people* do not know 

lls. 

In this the Cliinosc* were like the rest of the 
world, but China, like Croat liritain, had l<‘arn(Hl 
to know the Cennan for what he really is ; 
and the moral results of that knowledge were 
likely to be of more eonsetpunKie to Cerinany 
when seeking to rtieover her position in the 
Far Ktist than the matt^rial losses eaust'd by 
the seizure of her shijiping and the stoppage of 
her trade. 

By taking her platM^ beside the Allies in 
the stniggle of eiviliziition against Cerniany’s 
barbarous militarism (diina materially strength 
ened her own moral and material position, 
]5y deelaring war upon Cermany the 
CVntral Covenunent. at Peking not only 
won the sympathy and future support of 
the Fntente J\)wers and the CnitcMl Stales, 
together with a right to be hi'ard at the 
final P('a^P['onter(‘nee, but was ndiiwed of the 
heavy finaneial obligations which in recent 


y(*ars had precluded all hope of successful 
reorganization and stability. d'ho war gave 
China a much-needed breathing space, 
a relaxation of foreign pressure ujion her 
Treasury and her frontiers, opportunities for 
[irofitable t ratio, and new' ho[)es for the future. 
It unitetl tlie Covernnu^nts of the Powers 
friendly to her in a policy which recognized 
the necessity for giving all possible support 
to the Central Covernment, and for dis- 
couraging th(‘ seditious activities of proft's- 
sional agitators and Young (diina’s firebrands. 
But above all, it brought home to tlu^ educated 
and ruling classes in China the truth, that 
the aims pursued and methods (‘inployed by 
C(‘nnany in thi) promotion of her policy in 
the Far Fast had been a faeteft*, by no means 
inconsiderable, in the production of the finan- 
cial <liflieulties and politic*al dissensions which 
had filled the country with unrest and distress 
in recent years. They were brought to realizes 
that tlu^ task of (dTective financial reform, 
e.ssential to tho stability of the Central (lo\'ern 
ment, had V>een systematically hampered at 
IVking, as it was at (’onstantinople under the 
llamidian rv/jrmCy by Cermany’s methods of 
political finance, by a deliberate ])olicy which, 
had it remaineil uncheck<'d, must inevitably 
have brought (Miina to financial disinti'gration 
for the ultimate b<‘ncfit of the Teuton. 
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T he tlirco salient fciitun‘S of tlic sc'a 
eanipaigii c luring tlu^ third yc'Rr c)f 
war wciv an in(*r(‘asc(l agL^r(‘ssiv(‘' 
U(\ss of the eiioiny from the Bt'l^iaii 
ports, the' iiiteusivc' and nitlilc'ss eharacicH* of 
thc^ attack by siil)mariiu's on tlu' world’s 
Mercantile .Marine, and tlu^ n\snlt afloat of the' 
(‘iitry of the Cnil('(l States and othcM* nations 
into the struggicu The cTfect of the Revolution 
in Russia n|)oii the sea war in the Bailie 
thc'aire and that of thc' reverses in ftaly upon 
the position in the Adriatic were fc‘lt wicDly, 
and necessitated the reconsideration in some* 
of its asjwts of the naval policy of tlu^ AlticN. 
Furthermore, in a survey of the sea alTair 
during IDK) 17, it must be noticed that tin* 
changes at the Admiralty and in the (Jovern- 
Hierit were influenced largely hy imhlic opinion, 
(Deply stirrc'd and cioncerned by ([uostions of 
naval policy. 

The Battle of Jutland Bank t ook place May I 
-Time 1, 1016, and after that event on cuily 
one occasion within tlm period under review did 
any large German force appear in the North 
Sea, and then only to retire at once to its 
port wjieri some of the heavier ships of ttie 
(k’and Fleet were sighted. The policy adopted 
by the enemy was that of sallying forth in 
detachments small enough to evade thc^ British 
patrols and swift enough to seek safcjty by 
Vol. XIV.— Part 174 


(light if discovc'D'd. In (Ins manner a number 
of raiils w(‘r(‘ made* upon I lie Bridsli coast and 
in adjac(‘nl. wji.I(ts, ohic'dy from (In* s(‘aports 
of Bt‘lgium, and maiidy willi small craft 
assisted or ac*(*om[)anied by air forays. Thevso 
raids bi'camc* mon* frv(|ni‘n(, and givaler 
audacit y was ovhibitcd by I bo German naval 
(jommand(‘rs, towards the* (‘iid of IhKi, whc.m 
not only tlu^ coasts of Essc'x and Kc'iit but the 
enlrancM* to IIk^ Thamc^s and (lu^ Strails of 
Dover W(‘iT boldly allc'iiipti'd. and (’alais, 
Dunkirk, Folkestone* and Dover wc‘n^ bombcMl 
from tlie air or slicllcd from (lu^ si*a. 

The sueeessc's of the (!(*rman raiders at tliis 
time^ and tlicir immunity from serious n'lribu- 
tion or jHinishment W(‘re attributcMl, in part at 
least, to tlu^ naval policy of tlu* British Govern- 
ment and ils s(ra((*gi(; interpretation by the 
Admirahy iind(T Mr. Ralfonr’s administration, 
(’ertainly. thcu’c^ wc'n^ indiealions of a changes 
'in the method of utilising the naval rcjsourc-es 
of the coiiulry for its protection. When the 
German cruisers .shelled Scarborough in Deccan- 
her, 191 L some complaint w.i- made that this 
wat(*ring'place was without adeijiiate naval 
protection. The Admiralty of Mr. Ghurchill 
and Lord Fisher rcpli(*d in an olllcial com- 
niuniqiw in these terms : 

Tht? Ai.lmirnlly hike llic ef noiutiiiK om 

tiuit ((('MKMistmtious of this olmnuHor iinfoilifwd 

towns or cornnicrciiAl port^, tliouj^Hi not diHiciiIt to ii"coMi- 
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plish providt'tl thuf ft coi tnin Hmoiint of risk is ftrccpfo<I, 
iiro devoid of oiilitiiry sii^iufieftricc. They may muse 
sofiip loss of life ftinonj; tJie eivil populfttiou aud s»mie 
tlftiiift;;e to private property, which is much to he 
rej^retted ; hut tliey must not iu any cireumstances he 
iiIIowcmI to modify the general naval policy whicli is 
being ])ursue«J. 

Tlio gerinral naval policy of that period was 
indicated by the atd.ion in the Heligoland 
Hight of August 28, the eonstant bonibardinent 
of the Jiolgitin coast ])orts in October, tlio air 
I'aid on Cuxhavon in Occeniber, ]9lt, and the 
cruiser action off th(i Dogger Hank in the 
following .laniiary in whi<^h the Bliichor was 
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destroy(‘d. W'ith these operations may be 
eouplcd the deiusivc battle off the Halklands 
about tlie same tim<‘, all of them significant ol 
a?i offensive -defensive strategy, as a reply to 
the sallying tactics of the enemy. When, how- 
ever, in A[)ril lOlh England’s home coast was 
again attacked, and an appeal was again mado 
for local def(‘nce, the reply of tho Adtniralty 
was of a different character. In a letter to thii 
Mayors of Tiovvostoft and Yarmouth, Mr. 
Baltoiir, after pointing out that from a naval 
and military point of view tho German bom- 


bardment of o])ou towns had becMx singularly 
futile, added ; — 

n is not. ft i experiment wliich (so fnr us wc euii juflge) 
Uicy would h<* well iidvisod to repeat . Tliis would he 
triio oven if I he distribiitioii of our naval fonies on <he 
Rust Coft-<t undergoing no ftlterafion. Tu the 

earlier .stages of the watr eonsidf'mtions of .strat(‘gy 
required us to keep our buttle fleets iu more norlhern 
waters. 'thus situated they coidd eoiuientrute 
olteetively against any prolonged operation sueh as 
those involved in an attempt at invasion, hut not 
against brief dashes elfeeted uiuler eover of tlus night. 
Ihit with the progress of llio war our maritime position 
has improved. Suhniariues and monitors, which 
form no pott’on of the (Jrand Fleet, are now available 
ill growing numbers for coast defence, and, what is even 
more important, th(^ increase' in th(' strength of the 
(Ir.iiul Fleet itself enables us to bring imi)or1ant forces 
to the south without, iu the least imperilling our na\ al 
preponderuneo elsewhere. Jt would be unfitting to 
go into further details, hut I have, I hope, siilllii'iently 
stated the rea.sons for my f'onvielion that another 
raid on the j-oust of >Jorfolk (never a safe operation) 
will ho henceforth far moiv' perilous to the aggiessoiv 
than it has been in the past, and if our enemy he wist' is 
therefore less likely. 

Hero th(‘r(‘ was suggcstctl a cJiango of policy, 
and a. decision, in response to publie agitsition, 
to resort- to measinvs of local coast defence in 
HiibstitntioFi for tho methods of offence which 
htwl proved effective at an earlier period, and 
whicli liad the sanction and support of cen- 
turies of naval ('vperienee. It was \vithin a few 
weeks of this lett(‘r being written that- the 
Hatth^ of .hitland occurred, in appt'tiranet^ a 
cltanco collision of the British .and Gitrintin 
forces, but- ])ossibly brought about by an 
attemi)t on tlu^ part of the eii'uny to test Ihe 
.strength or tho A\(*aknoss of tliat division of the 
Grand Fleet adumbrated by Mr. Balfour. 
There followed th(> raiding tactics and desultory 
coast warfare' to wiiich references lias alresady 
been made, and which is nuFres fully desse-rih'sl 
later. The naval ])e)licy of the Governme-iit 
aiiel Ihes administration at the Admiralty we*r(s 
ehallengoei iu tho Pre.ss, anel more aggn^ssive 
aetiem by its naval forces eleniandeMl by th* 
country. As a ressnlt of this agitation, (‘ejm- 
binoel with othesr matters, important changes 
in Hies ceiinpe^sitieui of the Jk^ard were maele. 
having feir tlndr object refeirms in the ceinstriK - 
live peiliey of thes Aelmiralty anel the initiation 
of more vigorous measures at sea. Simul- 
taneously, a nenv Government eamo inte; oflice. 

As will be shown later, tho preparations 
begun at tliis time^ could not, and did not, liav<‘ 
effect for some months, but Sir Jolin- Jollii oe*, 
who hael been recalleel from tho command ‘'1^^ 
tlie Granel Fleet to take the po.st of F'irst Se‘a 
Lord, made it clear in an interview with an 
American journalist on April 12, 1917, that h<‘ 
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jiiid the Hoard which he represented w(*r»‘ in 
favour of the traditional policy of an often- 
sive-defensive, and were dotennined to put 
it into practice as soon as the moans M<ro 
available. “ In conclusion,” he said, ‘‘ 1 <‘au- 
uot do better tlian quote from your great 
author, Captain Mahan, in his volume, ‘ The 
Interest of American St'a Power, Present and 
Future.’ Ho wrote : 

'to Great Hriluin and the United States, it thry 
rightly estimate the part they may play in tlu« j^roat 
drama of human progress, is intrusted a maritime in- 
terest in the broadest sense of tin* word, wljieli demands 


done in this matter was fully explaiiiod by Sir 
Kric Cedth'S, for whom the otlice of (\)ut roller 
was revived in the fiist plae(», and w!n» after- 
wards suectH'ded Sir I^^dward Carsuii its Kirst 
Lord of Mi(‘ Admiralty, Cf Sir Kric (ieddos it 
may be said that he liad won distinction as an 
organiztu* of the output of matt'rial. He gained 
ex[)erience iti railway iiumagemeiit in America, 
and lifterwards becaiiu* Depuf y ( Jciicral ^Nhmager 
<»f the North-Last (‘III It ail way (company. At 
the beginning of thi‘ war liis st^rviccs w'ore 
mi(l(‘r(‘jl in corinecthni with tlio orgaiiisation 
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as orio of tho conditions of its exercise and its saleiy 
the organization of a force adequate to control the 
Kcnoral course of events, to maintain if the necessity 
arise, not arbitrarily, but as those in whom interest 
and power alike justify the claim to do so, tlie laws that 
shall regtilate maritime wstrfare. 

“ And again : 

VVar, once deelaied, must be waged oftousivcly, 
aggressively. The enemy must not be feuded off, but 
"mitten down. You may then spare him every exai'iioii 
relinquish every gain, Inil till down ho must be btrueK 
incessantly and remorselessly.” 

During 1917 further changes were mad*? in 
the composition of tho Board of Admiralty, 
with a view to the division and better co- 
ordination of the branches of strategy (opera- 
tions) and supply (maintenance). What wjts 


of th(^ supply of inuuitioris, and t hen his ciuu'gy 
and driving powtu* wen^ directed to the rctorin 
of the military trausjjort systmii. He becaino 
Director-Ccuieral of Military Kailways, and 
afterwards Dinu-tor-Gt'ruTal of Transportation. 
His appointment in May as (Controller of tho 
Navy was a great tribute to liis efficiiint work 
as an administrator, and his reputation in this 
coiuiexion, combined with his business capacity, 
were doubtI(‘s.s the qualiHcations which weighed 
in his selection as tlie civilian head of tho Navy. 
'Hio substitution of officers fresh from tho 
Fleet and with war expcrieiK^o, as well as 
younger men for tlu^ ikjw Admiralty personyx&i, 
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was a marked feature of these changes. The 
distribution of work amoxig the members of 
the Board wcks thus described by the First 
Lord in an address to the Hoase of Commons 
in November : — 

Tho members of the Board, in addition to dealing 
individually with work allotted to them under the table 
of distribution of busines.s in the Admiralty, have been 
grouped into two formal Committees — ^namely, the 
Operations Committee and the Maintenance Committee, 
each of which meets once a week, or more often where 
neces.^ary. 

The First Lord is the ex offw.io chairman, and per- 
sonally I make a point of presiding over them as often 
as is possible. The Operations Committee consists of 
myself, as ex o^fficio chairman, the First Sea Lord, tho 
Deputy Firat Sea Lord, the Deputy Chief of the Naval 
Staff, and tho Assistant Chief of the Naval Staff, with 
the Fifth Sea Lord attending when necessary. This 
Committee deals with largo questions of naval strategy, 
with operational plans, ami with tho scale of provision 
and equipment of tho Navy, as a fighting force, and 
with its eiricioncy, organization, and utilization. I’ho 
other Committee, tho Maintenance Committee, con- 
sists of the six members of tho Board concerned with 
personnel, material, supplies, works, production, aiul 
finance. It deals with questions aifeciing these matters, 
and with tho fulfilment of the demands of tho Operations 
Committee and Naval Staff. Tho Deputy First Sea 
Lord, representing the Operations Committee, ond tho 
Fifth Sea Lord, altouding when necessary, form the 
Auk between tluj operations .'-ido of the Board and the 
maintonanco side of tho Board. The Board itself also 
meets once a week, or more often if necessary. Matters 
eorning within tho administrative spheres of the dif- 
ferent members of the Board are, if they fall within 
certain definite categories of importance. roferr<‘<l for 


consideration to tho appropriate Committee of tho 
Board, which either arrives at a definite conclusion or 
refers tho matter for decision or confirmation to a full 
mooting of tho Board, as the nature of tho subjeot 
may require. This is generally tho change or develop* 
ment of the organization that has taken place in the 
Board of Admiralty and in its procedure. 

Tho favourable view of the nation on these 
appointments and clianges, and the more 
vigorous policy they denoted, was reflected in 
tho speeclios of public men and in the Press. 

Towards tho end of 1916 the growing 
seriousness of tho submarine menace became 
a matter of national anxiety, Tho alleged 
dilatoriness of IMiiiisters in their prej^arations 
for dealing with this matter was a factor of 
influence when a change of Government took 
place in December. There was n public demand 
for tlKi immediate arming of all merchant 
ships and for more energetic measures against 
tho niiderwator boats ai^d tlie lair.s from which 
they issued oi\ tho Belgian coast. Towards 
the end of February the Prime Minister stated 
his belief, in view of tho sliipping losses, that 
“ tho ultimate success of the Allied cause 
dopentls, in my judgment, on our solving tho 
tonnage difiiculties with wliich w© are con- 
fronted.** Mr. Lloyd George further stated 
that very drastic methods were noce.ssary for 
dealing with’ the submarine peril, and that, if 
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the nation was not prepared to oeeept thorn, 
“ there was disaster in front of lus.’ ’ He 
outlinod these meftsiiros as follows : — 

{!) Moasurefl to bo adopted by the Navy to gmppio 
witli tho menace. 

(2) Tho building of merchant sliip-; wherever wo can 
got them. 

(3) To limit our neofl'< from oversea transport by 
tlisponsing with all non-essential commodities which 
are brought from ovorscfis, juid by producing as much 
of the essentials of life as wo can at homo. 

The intensive submarine eainjiaijni threat enorl 
by tho Gonnan Clianeollor at the (mkI of Jitnuary 
uas at tliis time in full swing, ludh with under- 
water craft using torpedoc's and mines and 
guns on the surface. Never was a more ruth- 
less campaign against innocent tradcu-s and 
non-combatants attempted since the <lays 
when tho pirates waged war indiscriminately 
upon all who sailed tho seas. cowardly 

and brutal treatment of merchant seamen and 
seafarers of both sexes has been described in 
a previous chapter,* and details of tho attacks 
made on hospital sliips are given lat(‘r on. 
The campaign was carried to its greatest height 
in April, when the heaviest loss in British 
tonnage occurred, and tlu^ Merchant Marino of 
the Allies and neutrals suffered in iiroportion. 
Tlie campaign was waged with an utter disre- 
gard of restraint or respect for intt'rnational 
law (which the Kaiser said no longer existed) 
and the precepts of hiunanity. A little later 
new methods of meeting tho menace began to 
take effect, and Mr. Lloyd George was able to 
announce in tho House of Commons (bat th(‘ 
figures for the month of May were a considerabk* 
improvement on the anticipations of tho Ad- 
miralty. The First Sea Lord stated that the 
increasing armament of tho Mercantile Ma’ ine 
had made tho submarines more cautious, and 
a larger proportion of attacks wore made by 
the boats in a submerged condition Tins had 
an advantage, ivs the submarines wore dependent 
upon their torpedoes for such attacks, and, 
being only able to carry a limited number, had 
to return more often to their ports for a supply. 
Til a speech made on August 16 tho Prime 
Minister was able to say that tlie Government 
bad come to the conclusion tliat, with tho 
exercise of reasonable economy, there was no 
chance of the Germans succeeding in starving 
out the population of the British Islands. The 
definite promise given to tho German public, 
that by tho month of August tho subinariiio 
campaign would have effected such ravages on 

* Vol. XIIT., Cliaptei GXCV. 
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the Meroautile Marine that KngbVnd would bo 
forced to abandon the war, could not 1)0 ful- 
filled. Mr. Lloyd George added that owning to 
the moans whieli had been devised for <lealing 
with the sitiiatioii the losses, which were in 
April 550,000 tons, iu July luvl c*ome down to 
.‘120,000 tons, and, if tho August figures continued 
at tho same ratio, the net loss(;s during tho 
months of July and August would bo at tho 
rate of 175,000 tons a month. In Octobe^r 
there was a further increase in tho number of 
sliips siuik, but by tho following month tl»o 
First Lord was able to stat(' that <lio measures 
takeu by the Admiralty ha<l considerably 
lessened tho gravity of the situation. Tho 
arming of merchantmen, the introduction of 
the convoy systoni, measurers taken to replaet^ 
lost tonruigiS and tho more stringent use of tho 
blockade were all matters which bad their 
effect in curbing the enemy’s activity and 
assisting in tho prosecution of tho sea war. 

As a result of tho extension of tho submarine 
cami)aiga and tho continued and notorious 
infraction of every agreement, promise, and 
pledge tho United States declared war on 
Germany, and many other nations hitherto 
neutral followed their example. Before tho on<l 
of 1917 17 countries had taken up arms against 
Germany and nine others had severed relations 
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with that country. The Ainericc/i Xavy, au<l 
to a larger extent than befori* the Japanese 
Navy, provided contingents to the naval 
forces of the Allies in European waters to assist 
in molding the submarine? nuniaet*. Owing to 
the large number of mercliant- vesst‘Ls taken up 
for naval and military purposes, the? proportion 
of tonnage engag(‘d in (“arrying food products 
and other noeessarif*s to the? British Islands and 
*to the Allied countries was small, and if sus- 
tained further diminution from tin* action of 
submariu(\s and ] nines. Owing to the rediic-tiou 
of imports due to these causes, it beeaim? 
necessary to take [)reeautiouary m(*asuros for 
economising many of the essentials of life. 

(Generally, tlie work of the Allied Fleets was 
devoid of large dramatic incid<?nt, and was 
principally confined to affording prott^ctioji to 
the ships of the Mercaiitile Marine engaged in 
the conveyanco of reinforceiiionts of trootis and 
supplies to tlio various armies aiul for carrying 
out the business of trade and c(_>mmeree. At 
the same time, the entry of the United States 
into the war tuiabled the blockade of Germany 
to be enforced with greater stringency au<l 
with a corresponding influence upon her 
<?conoiui(? condition. She w^as made to feel to 
a wider e,xtont than before tho deprivation of 
many articles and commodities necessary for 
the prosecution of her military aims. Tlu‘ 
position towards the end of the year 1917 was 
admirably summed up by General Smuts in a 
speech ma<l6 to tho Association of the Chambers 
of Commerce in October ; — 

More iiml iiioro Iho real inwrtrflnos;s of tlie war situation 
i-j boiuK approriated in Germany. Tho Gorman rulers 
tiro trying to still tho fear of the poO}>lc with vain hopes 
that tho Nubmarino weapon will beat us yet, and that 
we will be forced to make a Gorman poaco. All their 
hopes now <;cntre in the .snhmariuo, but those hopes are 
(histiru'd to be ilIusorJ^ Whattsvor the dangers of tho 
stib narine, it has ceased to be a dodsivo factor. Tho 
snhmariuo has been beaten by the silent heroism of 
onr Navy and oiir Mercantile Marine. DeotLs liave 
been done on the soa so astounding that details cannot 
be published until tho end of the war. In the general 
critical temi»er of our times less Ilian justice has been 
done to this aspect of our naval effort, but I feel sure 
that th(* future will a.pi)raise it at its tnic value. 

'rh(' [)t?riod covert‘(l by tho i^rcscut chapter 
is from November, 1910, to Docembor, 1917, 
and the change in the higher naval policy of 
the country wiiich occurred during this f^eriod 
cannot better be illustrated than by recalling 
the eircimistances w^hich obtained at the earlier 
of these dates. On November 1, 1916, Mr. 
Balfour was still First Lord and Admiral Sir 
Henry Jackson First Sea Lord. \Vith one 


exception the Board w^as com[)()sod of members 
who liad not seen active service at sea since the 
outbreak of war. Public opinion was at tho 
time much stirred in regard to the apparent 
indecision or inability to make the most use 
offensively of tho power of the Navy, in order 
to curb the activity of the enemy, such as had 
been shown by tlie raid on tlu* ( Jiaruiol transport 
traftic on October 26, 1916.* 

In replying for the Navy at the Lord Mayor’s 
Banquet on November 9, 1916, Mr. Balfour 
referred at souu? huigth to this raid in tho 
Channel, in wJiich tho etxom}^ sank s(?veral 
patrol boats and a destroyer and got away 
practically uuniolcstod. Ho ox[)lained liow, 
on a night f>f jutch dairlmess, no moon, clouds 
and storm, a few' fast torpedo vessels were able 
to eater the Channel and get as far west- as 
FolkestoiK?, rotimiing without having done any 
permanent damage to our lines of commnnica- 
tiou. T’ho great stream of men arid munitions 
whicli went ceaselessly from Fngland to 
Kraac(* ^\■as not (listurl)cd. While lu? did not 
say that such a raid could not be repeated, 
Mr. Jialfoiir did suggest that it would not be 
rejMMited, because it was not worth the eaomy’s 
w hile to mu the risks involved, and he expressed 
the confident hope that if German destroyers 
again entered the Channel they would not b«? 
able to get out of it again without heavy 
disaster. 

The Germans, however, soon afterwards 
made tw^o raids into English waters in a week. 
On November 23 they sent six destroyers to 
raid tho north end of tho Uowiis. The boats 
attacked a patrol vessel, and (claimed to liave 
shelled Ramsgate, wdiich was denied. All of 
them returned safejy to their base. On 
November 26 German small craft raided tho 
waters off tlie Norfolk coast and sank the 
armed trawler Narval, wdiieh was on patrol, 
eaptming her creav. 

It was apparently in response to tlie general 
criticism already referred to that the Board of 
Admiralty was, at the end of November, 
strengthened by the infusion of younger men 
fresh from sea service, men who had distin- 
guished themselves in the war and knew what 
W’as necessary for the war. Thi? appointment 
w'as announced on Novi'rnber 29 of Admiral 
Sir Jolm J ell i roe to be First Si?a Lord, and of 
Admiral Sir Havid Beatty to succeed liim as 
Commander-iii-CJiief of tho Grand Fleet. Sir 

‘ Yol. X., page 55. 
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John Jellicoe brought witli him to tho Admiralty 
from tho Grand Floot Admiral Sir Cooil Bunioy 
as Second Sea Lord and (’omnuKlore Lion(‘l 
Halsey as Fourth S(‘a Lord, a^ w(‘ll as mau\' 
other oflfieers Ret’iu'e tlu' auuouucomtait of 
these changes hail Ix'imi mudi' known to tho 
public Mr. Asquith’s Govertmicnt went out of 
offi(*e, and in the new ^liiustry formed by Mr. 
Lloyd George the post of First Lord of tlie 
Admiralty wa* jveepted by Sir Kdward 


and the rest- seattorod, having iiuffered coti- 
siderable pimislnnont. Meant une there was 
another eneounter off the vSclionwen Jhmk 
between British and German destroyers, in 
whieli one of tlie former \\’as struck ]>y a. torpi'do, 
and so severely damaged the-t she had to bo 
sunk by our ()wn sliips, Thi' smerity of the 
conditions luuler which this action was fought 
Mas sliown ))y the arri\'iil at ^huuiden of the 
<Jcrman destroyer V.thh ' tlagship of the 
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Carson. Tlie new patent was publishiMl in tli*’ 
London Gazette of Decoinber Jo, 1910. Tlie 
outstanding feature claimed for the ucm 
G overnment was its greater vigour and energy, 
and tho speeding up was reflected in the 
administration at tho Admiralty. 

On January 22, 1917, a timely check was 
inflicted upon the German flotillas at Zeebrugge 
by two short and sharp actions off tho Diitcli 
coast, fought in very severe weather. British 
light forces met an enemy destroyer division 
whilst on patrol, and in the engagement which 
followed one of the German boats wivs .sunk 


flotilla. The boal limped into tho Dutch pf>rt 
in a tiuTible condition, with eight members of 
her crew who had b(‘on killed fro/.en hard to 
the deck Her commanding oflieer, JJeut.- 
("ommander B(H*hm, was reported to hi' un- 
injured, but the commander of the flotilla, 
Corvettii-Captain. Schultz, was killed early in 
till* engagement with other ofliccr.s, by a shell 
which wrecked t he bridge of tlio “ V.69.” Tho 
boat was repaired and returned to a German 
|)ort on February 11, 1917.* 

* Hoc Vol. XlV., [). lytj. 
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This eh(^(.*k off th(‘ Diitoh did not suffice 

to .stop outirely t tie ChTinau mids into Britisli 
wftt(‘rs. On the night of January 25, 1917, 
a small unidcntifhHl German vc’sst^l approached 
tlie Suffolk coast, and fired a number of shells, 
only a ])ortion* of which reach(‘d the land. 
Then* were no casual: ies, an<l only insignifkant 
(laoiagf* Mas caused. Tlio night was very dark, 
an<l tlic firing opemsl M'ith a star-shell, wliich 
lit up th<5 coast, but. most of tlie slu*lls Mlu(*h 
followed tell into fields, and the bombardment 
was all ov^er in less than five minutes. .Accord- 
ing to the German account of this littk; affair, 
th(ur light forces “ penetnitiul tokhiglisli coast 
waters south of Low^estoft in order to attack 
hostile patrol vessels and outpost shii)s ]>revi- 
ously reported there. In the entire. s(‘a region 
wliich ivas s(’arch(*d notliing of tli«' enemy was 
seen. Thereupon the fortified p)ae(^ of h>outh- 
ivold Mas illuminCited from a sJiort distance by 
star-shells. Our torpedo boats then opened 
fin*, and dir(*ct hits were observed.” 

A mor(*. ambitious raid, by two divisions of 
en(*my (k’stroyers, was carried out on the nhrht 
of February 25. The destroyt'rs approaclied 
the Kentish coast at 11.15 p.m., and fir(*d a 
number of shells at the unfortified towns of 
Broadstairs and Margate, the bombardment 
lasting for about ten minutes. 'The material 
damage caused was slight, but throe people 
were killed in an old-fashioned eottago between 
Broadstairs ami ATargate Mhicli Mas destroyed 
by the firing. The hostile forces were reported 


by a Britisli destroyer on patrol duty in the 
Channel, and a siiort engagement ('iisued, in 
MdiieJi the British ve.sstd Mas not damagi'il, 
although under lu'avy fire from guns and 
torpedo(‘s. The enemy v(*ssels Mere ])ursu(*il, 
but Mere lost in tin* darkfc'ss. in the rtenuan 
ace<»unt it wa.s mentioned that, the dostrov'Ts 
M’ero eommandetl hy (‘oiumander 'rillossen and 
Conummder Konra-d Albreclit. 

IntlH'iu'xi of these “ t i])-and-iMin " raids, also 
carried out by two groups of destroyei's. the 
town of Ramsgate was subjected io a sliglit 
attack. V<‘ry (‘arly in tlu* morning of Alji.re]i 
18 some (‘iieiny destroy(‘rs approaclied the 
Kentish coast and fired a number of slu‘IIs, 
but there \vere no casualties and tbti mat(*riol 
damage Mas slight, ono occupied and two 
empty houses only being hit, aceordiim' to the 
Britisli ollieial n^port. These Kamsgati raiders 
retired Juirriedly before tlie local British forc'cs, 
e.ud (‘seaped in the darkness, so that it was not. 
possible to ascertain the dame.gg iuflictcHl on 
them. At ahnost the same time, hoM-(*\'er, 
oueiiiy destroyers (*ngagod ono of the Britisli 
destroyers on patrol, to tlie M'OstMard of tlu^ 
Straits of Dover, sinking her M'ith a torpedo. 
She returned the fir(\ using torpedoes and guns, 
but tlio result Mas not knoM'n. From tho 
croM^ there Mere eight survivors, but all the 
officers Mere droMued. A second British 
destroyer was torpedoed, but not seriously 
damaged, whilst picking np the survivors from 
the first. During this same night a British 
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merchant vessel in the northern part of the 
Downs was sunk by a torpedo from what the 
Germans called their “ northern attaeking 
group ” of destroyers. 

Dunkirk was the next object of attack by tlie 
German raiders, some sixty shells being fired 
into the Krone h town by torpedo boats about 
2 a.m. on the morning of Afareh 20, 1917. 
Similarly, during the night of ^Iar(*]i 28 29, 
there was a foray off Lowestoft, althougli on 
this occasion the enemy did not l)omlKvrd tlu^ 
town itself. According to tlie Admiralty co/zi- 
miinique, “ some firing was observ^ed some miles 
off shore from Lowestoft. 0\ir patrols weji‘ 
sent to the scene at utmost speed, but notliiug 
was seen of the <nieniy, who had made off.” 
The Germans claimed lo ha\ e sunk by guntin^ 
the armed English steamer M ascot t(‘, and to 
have taken seven men of lun* crew prisoners. 
This vessel was a patrol trawlci* -a class of 
vessel the crews of wliich sulh'^'d much and 
endured much during the guerilla warfare 
which was practised with evcr-incr<*asing 
boldness about the time under review. 

The frequent ra'ds upon the cocist of d'hanct 
were naturally somc'whal disturbing to the 
inhabitants of that part of Kent, and in the 
first week of April, 1917, a (k'putation from tin* 
towns in this locality wait(*(l upon Sir Edwanl 
Garsi)n and Sir .John .Fcllicoc at the Admiralty, 
the party including th<‘ Mayors of Margate aiul 
Ramsgate a!id tia* Cliaii’inau of lh<' ('ouin-jl «»f 


Broadstairs. >Sir Edward t^arson assured them 
that, in s[)ito of alarmist rumours, the? position 
was not mon^ sf'rious than it had Ix'en since 
the beginning of the War Tlie Kirst Lord 
adiled that he ha«l no ijitention of removing 
liis gniindson from the seliool he attendeil in 
Thaiu't, ami he hojM'd himself, as in the past, 
to spend occasional wei'k-taids th(*re. 

Krom about th(‘ middle of April a new plui'^i^ 
in the niiding warfan' was (*nt(‘rod upon. 
decide<l elu'ek was put upon t lu' German entiu’- 
piis«‘s, and the Rritish eountc'r-UK'asurt's par- 
took more of an offensive ch!i.r{i.ct('r than 
})re\it>usly. Not that the Na\’y had nmiaiiK’d 
<*ontent to It'a\j* all tlu' offeusive strokes to the 
Gerniaus befon‘ this. On the contrary, tlm 
Royal Navjil Air Ser\’iee hml kept. u[) from the 
heginning of thc^ winter n. const n.nt succi'ssion of 
homhing raids upon t ho, Rolgic.u cos*.st st rong- 
holds from which the hoslilo craft omanattMl. 
The.s(‘ attacks, howt‘V(n', wim‘(^ evid(‘ntly fouml 
lo ha\’»‘ only a limited vahu'. On .lanuary 8, 
for ins(an<‘c, t h<* Hvha lichjr stat(‘d that a gr«‘at 
number of submarines and torpedo boats were 
th(‘n in tin* port at- /i*cl)rugg<‘, which had not 
suffered mm‘h from the homhartluuoits. 'The 
harbour woi’ks wcr<^ practically intact. This 
pla'M* differed fi*om OsPmkI, in tliat it was 
moroly tho poi‘t of Ifrugcs, ami so long as t hat 
ars«*nal \\a.^ ahU^ to turn out and to shelter war 
craft tlu“ latter could Cjl\\a\s fly ha-'k tboro for 
'<.i.fofy w hii.ti‘V('i‘ liap|)om‘(i to tin* port ils(‘lf. 
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A]1 the R.N.A.S. laaohinoH made froqueut 
assaults upon Bruges, as upon Zoobrugge and 
Ostend, during the first three months of 1917. 

In April, however, as has been said, more 
aggressive methods seemed to eome into 
operation. On the night of April 7, in con- 
junction with sea[>lau(^ attacks on the Mole at 
Zcebnigge and on ammunition diimpc near 


Ghent and Bruges, it was officially announced 
that “ other operations wore carried out off 
Zeebrngge during the same night, as the result 
of which two enemy destroyers were tor- 
IH‘doe<l. One of those was seen to sink ; the fate 
of the second is not certain, but she was very 
severely damaged.” In tliis attack the British 
sustainoil no casualties, but the Germans 
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adinittod tho loss ol’ their torpedo boat <188. 
A fortnight later tho country was thrilled by a 
spirited encounter in t he Dover Straits, in which 
tho Oermans lost two mon^ torpedo boats, (185 
and G42. On the night of April 20 about five 
(German destroyers attempted a raid on Dover, 
the Vice-Admiral at which liase reported that 



THE NEW BELL OF THE “BROKE/* 
(^ast from the lid of a Torpedo Tube of (>42. 


the attack r<3sulted in the <‘uemy bring a nuinb<‘r 
of rounds into a plought'd field a few miles 
rlistant from tho town. M"lic cnomy then 
aiipan^ntly steered in the dirtfction of sonic 
of our shipping, ])ossibly with th(' intention of 
attacking, but was m<‘t by tvvo vessels of t lu^ 
Dover patrol. In fivo minult's thi^se two 
vessels, the Broke and the Swift, comniaiuled 
respectively by Commander K. 11. C. B.. Fh-ans, 
R.N., of Antaretie fame, and Commander 
A. M. Pock, K.N., engjiged ami sank at k'ast 
two, and possibly tliroc. of the five or six enem\ 
boats, the remainder making off at a higli 
speed during the short engagement, and 
escaping in the darkness. The British Admiralty 
report commended tlio conduct of those con- 
cerned in this affair as follows : “ Oiu* v<'sscls 
suffered no material danu^^o, and our <*asualtics 
were exceedingly slight in comparison with the 
results obtained. Our patrol vessels were 
handled with remarkable gallantry and dash, 
and the tactics pursued wore a very fine 
example of destroyer work. We were fortunate 
in being able to save tho lives of ton Gorman 
offieers and 108 men from tho vessels vvliich 
wert^ sunk.” Telegraphing on April 27 to tin* 
Vice-Admiral at Dover, his Majesty the King 
commanded that his hi^arty congratulations 
should be convt^yed to tho commanders. 


officers, and men of tho Swift and Broke “ on 
the skill, ilasb, an<l bravery disjilaycd on the 
iiigbt of .Vpril 20-21 off Dover.” During this 
eiieounter one of the f'liemy destroyers was 
rammed by the Broke, and while tho two 
boats were thus locked together a desperate 
haml-to-liand eonllict, in quite the styK' of tho 
oldi'ii days, took place. With lint* spirit, the 
ijien of th(^ Hrokt*, headtvl by Midshipman 
Donald A. Gyles, K.N.IL, eltj.ireil their dt'cks of 
the Germans who managed to scramble on 
boanl. 

Tb<‘ skill and gallantry of tho ofVicers aiul 
men ongivged in this allVir w<*re recognised m a 
(iazette daletl May 10, 1017. Commandturs 
JNick and lOv iins w tur* promott'd ami aw anted 
t he D.S.O., Kngint'er-Lieuti'uant -(/t>un wanders 
iruglu*s and (yoombei* wen* also ]>romot(Ml. 'I'lio 



AJjlIicUil photograph. 


THE STEERSMAN OF THE “BROKE.* 
W. G. Rawles, C.(LM., who remained at the 
Wheel throughout the action, although wounded. 

following officers werti awanh'd the D.S.C. : 
Lieutenants G. V. Hiekimin, navigator tintl 
sec-ond in eommaml of H.M.S. Broke ; K. D. 
King-Harm an, navigator o*' B.M.S. Swift; 
M. C. Dt^spard, tirst and gunnery lieuitmant 
of H.M.S. Broke ; H. A. Simpson, executive 
officer ami guiiuery lieutenaut of the Swift ; 
the two Trobal ionary-Surgeons (*. 'F. Helsham, 
R.N.V.K., of the Broken, .ind J. S. Westwatcr, 
K.N.V.H., of the Swift; tlie two gunners 
H. Turner and F. (b*inuey, and Midshipman 
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Gyles of the Broke. Tlie only award of the 

C. G.M. was to ablo-seainan William Grcjorge 
Rawles, who continued to steer H.M.S. Broke 
although wounded badly in the legs in four 
placets. There wore other awards of the 

D. S.M., and also many ohicers and men were 
mentioned in dispatches or noted for early 
promotion. 

After the Swift and Broke affray, coupled 
with more frequent and effective ^air attacks 
on the enemy’s bases, there was a considerable 
diminution in the raids by enemy destroyers 
The Gonnan boats were prevented from corning 
within striking distance of the British or French 
coasts. A few shells fired into Dunkirk early 
on the morning of A])iil 24, by some torpedo 
boats under Captain Assmaim, and the destruc- 
tion of about 20 houses in Kamsgate on the 
night of April 26-27, were among the la.st 
attempts of tlio Germans to carry out raids 
in the Narrows. In the former a French 
torpedo boat was sunk, and in tl»e latter, 
although most of the sliells fell iu the open 
country, two peopK* were killed and three 


injured. But with the advent of May the 
Allied forces had clearly asserted their mastery. 
On May 10 light cruisers and destroyed from 
Harwich under Commodore Sir R. Tyrwhitt 
sighted a force of 11 German destroyers at 
about 4 a.m. betwreen the Knglish and Dutch 
coasts, heading southward. The British forces 
immediately closed, but on their opening fire 
the enemy made off at full speed under cover 
of a dense smoke screen, and although shelled 
for an hour and tw'f^nty minutes at long range 
it was not possible to overtake them. Four 
destroyers chased the 11 German destroyers to 
within range of the guns of Zeebrugge. Again, 
on the niglit of May 19-20 a patrol of foxir 
French torpedo boats mot off Dunkirk a flotilla 
of German destroyers making for that port, 
but after a short engagement the Germans 
withdrew at full speed. 

Following up these successful operations, 
others of a still more successful nature were 
undertaken on June o. lOarly on that morning 
the enemy’s naval base and workshops at 
Ost('nd \v(‘re heavily bombard(*d hy units of 



THE “SWIFT” PICKING UP SURVIVORS OF G42 SUNK BY THE “BROKE.” 
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COMMANDER EVANS of the “BROKE" 

(left) and COMMANDER PECK of the 
“SWIFT." 

Photographed at the Investiture in Dyde Park, 
when each received the D.S.O. 

thi3 Dover patrol, a largo Jimnbor of •mum Is 
being fired with good rosnltp. (On the (ith it 
was oflicially rct)orto(l that photo^mphio reeofi- 
naissanoo over Ostorul showed that the hom- 
})ardnient liad seriously daiuag(Ml or totally 
<lestroyod the majority of the workshops in the 
<lockyard.) While this operation was in pro- 
gress, another force from th(} Harwich flotillas 
was patrolling off the Belgian (!oast, evidently 
with the object of bringing to action any of the 
Oennan vessels wliieh might bo driven out to 
sea, by the bombarflinent. This force under 
Commodore Sii* R. Tyrwhitt siglited six 
<lestroyers, and engaged them at long rang(*. 

In the running fight one of the enemy boats, 
820, was sunk by the British giuifiro and 
another severely damaged. Seven survivors 
from 820 were pieked up and made prisoners, 
and there were no JSritish casualties. 

The effect of the attacks on June 5, and of 
others made from the air, was 'that not only 
W’ere several vessels sunk at Ostend but tliat 
the entrance gates to the dockyard basin, the 
wharf, the submarine shelter, and a destroyer 
under repair were badly damaged. On Juno 10 
the Admiralty re])or(ed that, acconling to a 
message from the Vice-Admiral at Dover, the 
latest reconnaissance of Ostend showed that 
all large shipping had been removed from that 
harbour. The harbour presented a deserted 



MIDSHIPMAN GYLES of the “BROKE” 
Who headed the fijjht against the boardinjt party. 

appearance, it was added, and the two destroyers 
which had lately been reported as biang towe<l 
1,0 /c(‘bruggo wc*ro probably those damaged 
during the bombardna'iit which had been 
rcmov'cd fi*om (he basin. 

Referring (o these ra.i<ls on unf(»r(ificd towns 
and to (Im' tigliting in (he Narrows, Sir J. 
.1 ell icon said : — 

Wi! doplDin tlio Josh of lif«‘ iijoodk non-coinbaf ants ; 
but, after all, wo arc engaged in a war whereon tho 
freedom of tho world dopeiuN, and wo cannot deflect 
<Mir strategy from its main purpoM*. 'I’hat is wiiat tho 
Ucriiuius hop<‘d to and tlioy havo failed. At 

tlio Hame time, perhaps, I may add tliat .since tho 
t'xploit of tho Swift and Uroko tho emuny has atteinpte<l 
no raid on tlu* lirilish coast. 

This loads nio to say a few words as to the destroyer 
and suhniarim^ buses on the Jiolgiaii coast wliioh are in 
the oceiiputiou of tho Germans. One is Ostend, tho 
other is Zcohriigge. 'Dio Germans havo appliod to thi'- 
loiigth of sand-fringod coast tho sHine piineiplo of 
intensive foi tltioalion adoptofi higher up on tho North 
Sea uud tlxo Island of Heligoland. The coast lino is 
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THE DESTROYER ACTION OFF ZEBBRUGGB, JUNE 5. 1917: 


Rtuddoil with lioavy guns, which in tiioinsolves consti> 
tiit4‘ iufinitoslinal largctH at a range of more tlian 20,000 
yards on which any boinhardmcat could be cairiod out. 
ISToreover, the enemy hivs not been slow to make the 
fullest luso of aircraft and smoko screens by way of 
protection. 

Ostond offers the best target, but it can only be 
attacked at rare intervals, when n favourable com- 
bination of wind, weather and sen conditions can bo 
attained. Zeebrugge, in tho real sense of the word, 
is not- a naval basu, but merely an exit from tho inland 
port of Hinges, with which it is connected by a wide 
dee]i-watcr canal. There is little to hit at Zeobrnggi*. 
Still, I hope that tho problem wliicli the Hcigian coast 
present. s is not insDiuhie. 

During tho period under review the iiitensi- 
fioti submarine war waged ]jy tlie enemy 
oversliadowed events at sea. Towards the end 
of 1916, in addition to the dissatisf action 
aroused in tlie country by the constant raids 
by ti^rpedo e-raft on the east and south-east 
<‘o*xats, there was a feeling that the .submarine 
menace was not* being grappled with as it had 
])een in the autumn of the previous year (lOlo), 
wdieii Lord Selborne was able to say on behalf 
of the Cabinet that it was “ w^ell in hand.” 
The sinking of merchant ships increased and 
the proportion of lost tonnage relatively to 
the amount available for the trade of the 
British Isles increased in even greater ratio. 
With .something of a shock, the country learnt 
from Mr. Prothero, the new Minister for Agii- 


culture (speaking in the Wouse of (commons on 
December 20, 1916), that in his opinion “ we 
ought to realize, and tlu^ War Ofhco ought to 
realize, and tho whole country ought to realize, 
fhat we are a btdeagnered city.” About thriM* 
w(*eks afterwords, in the Hrst public spc'cch he 
made after giving up the command of the ( Jrand 
Fleet, Sir John Jtdlicoo stated at the Fish- 
mongers’ Hall that “ tho submarine menace to 
tho INlerchant Service is far greatiu* now than 
at any period of the war, and it recpiires all our 
energy to combat it.” So much for the gravity 
of the problem. That its development Jiad 
not been anticii>ated and provided against in 
adequate measure was made clear by Captain 
Jiathui’st, speaking on bolialf of the Ministiy 
of Food, in tho House of Commons on March 23, 
1917, when he said that “tho food position 
and the food outlook are not wholly satisfactory, 
but it would be much easier to cope with the 
tlifhculties of this food stringc*ncy, which was 
likely to develop, had it been foreseen at an 
earlier period of the war and more far-reaching 
steps taken to grap[)le with it.” 

This, of course, was some few weeks after 
the ofTicial opening of the unrestricted sub- 
marine war, of which the Germans had given 
notice on January 31, 1917. But clearly as 
November, 1916, there was much uneasiness 



felt in regnrd to the matter. It was one of the. 
canaes of the disquiet which brought about 
changes at the Admiralty and the accession to 
office of Sir Edward Carson (wid vSir Jolm 
Jollicoe. On November 30, 19 Ki, The Times 
had said, in discussing elements of weakness 
in Admiralty administration, that “the de 
partments responsible for straU^gy, intelligence, 
and supply notoriously call for immediatt* 
attention, for the whole raison (VHre of the 
change is the public dissatisfaction with lack 
of initiative, ignorance of enemy movements, 
and ill -organized construction.” On the 
following day, DecombtT 1, 1916, a meeting 
was held in the City, under the chairmanship 
of Lord Leith of Fyvie, which passed a resolu- 
tion calling on the Covernmofit to exercise a 
more thorough blockade of Germany, and to 
take efficient steijs for the protection of mer- 
chant shipping against enemy submarines. 

Indications of what the Germans could «lo 
with their submarines of the newer types had 
lieei) given by the journey of U53 to the 
United States in October, 1916, and there 
wore also several reports from the Continent 
of feverish activity in submarine construction. 
Lord Milner, while in Petrograd on Febniary 9, 
1917, estimated the number of U-boats in use 
at that moment at about 200, and other esti- 


mates wore vtui higher. Into the motives undtT- 
lying the fateful decision talcen by Germany to 
wage a ruthless submarine war and risking all 
consequences it is imnccessary to enter here. 
The avowed intention was to starve England 
by U-boat warfare, but while they had to put 
forwanl this view in public, amd brought on 
thcms(*lves a good dead of politic’ail trmdile, it 
proliably did not represent their real calcula- 
tion, which wa>s to damag<‘ the* whole war 
machine of the Allies as much aw possible. 

Ft was on .Tamua^ry 31, 1917, thtd Herr 
Zimmermann informed th(^ American Ambais- 
stvdor at Berlin that wide zones around Great 
Brita\in, France, and Italy, as well as in the 
Eastern Meditc^rraiK^an, wore to bo considered 
blockaded aaireas, in which, without any further 
notice or wairning, all .seti traffic would be 
prevented by all avaihdjle weapons as from 
tin following day (February 1). The follow- 
ing were the salient points of the Germain 
Note, which wavs ostensibly issued in reply to 
the message of the President of the Uniteil 
States on Januavry 22 on the subject of 
peace, auid of a Memorandum apj^endod to 
the Note ; 

The Ircodoiii of the fleas as a preliminary condition 
for the trco oxisteiico and the peaceful inl(*roour«o of 
nations as well as the ooen door for trade were aiways 
the guiding principles of Gorman policy. 
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The attempt of the four Aliied Powers to brinj? about 
peace failed on account of the lust of conquest oi our 
advorsa'ios, who want to dictate peace. 

♦ ♦ V 

Thus a new situation has Hprung up, whieli also forces 
Germany to new decisions. 

« « * 

For the post two years and a half Kiigland has mis- 
used the power of her Navy in a criminal attempt to 
force Germany by hunircr into .subjection. 

w t * 

The Imperial Government, befoio its own conscience 
and before hi.story is unable to a.s.sume responsibility if 
any one moans to hasten the end of the war be still 
untried. Together with the President of the United 
States they had hoped to attain this aim by negotiations. 

The attempt- to ostaVtlisli an understanding between 
the advorsttde.s having been answered by an announce- 
ment of intensified warfare, the Imperial Government, 
ii in a higher sense it wants to serve humanity and not 
sin against the friends of its own nation, must now 
continue the war for existence on<ie more forced upon 
her hy means ot ii.sing all weapons. The Imperial 
Government is, therefore, aho forced to do away with 
restrictions which up to now it has imposed upon tho 
use ot its fighting means at sc'a. 

From February 11. 1917, witfuii tin* barred zones 


around Great Britain, France, Italy and in the Fas tern 
Mediterranean, all sea traffic will forthwith be opposed 
by all mean.'i. 

* * 0 

Neutral ship.s plying within the barred zones do so at 
thr ir own ri.sk. 

« * « 

'Praffic ot regular American passenger steamers may 
go on unmolested : 

(а) If Falmouth is taken as the port of destination. 

(б) If on tho outward and return jouniey.sthe Scillies 
as well as a point TO degrees north 20 degrees west are- 
steorod for. On this road (route) no German mines 
will he laid : 

(c) If steamers bear tho following special signs which 
arc allowed to thoin alone in American fjorts — viz., to 
be painted on tho ship’s hull and on tho superstructure,, 
thive metres broad, vortical stripes alternating white 
and red. On every mast a largo flag chequered white 
and red : on ihe stern the American national flag. 
During darkness the national flag and painted stripes 
to bo easily recognizablo as possible from far away 
and the ship.s to be completely and brightly illunii- 
nat-ral. 

(d) [f one steamer runs in each direction every week, 
arriving at Falrnontli on Sundays, leaving Falmouth on 
\Vodiu?.«>days. 
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THE HOSPITAL SHIP "ASTURIAS,” WHICH WAS SUNK WITHOUT WARNING. 


(c^ If guarantees are given by the American Govern- 
ment that those sloatners carry no** contraband ” accord- 
ing to the German !i.st of ** contraband.” 


It is further stated that Germany is prepared, in 
view ot the need for Continental passenger traflic, that 
every week-day a Dutch paddle steamer shall receive 
free and unobstructed right of passage in each direction 
between Flushing and Southwold, on condition that 
said paddle steamers only pass through the barred 
zones by daylight, and that they steer by the North 
Hinder Lightship both on the outward and homeward 
voyage. On this route no German mines mil be laid. 
The marks on the ships making these voyages to bo 
the same as those given regarding American passenger 
sU'amers. 

The Germans lost no time in putting tlieir 
threats into execution. The Dutch steamship 
Ganuna, the Danish steamer T.«ars Kruse (em- 
ployed on Belgian relief work), the American 
steamer Hotisatonic, and other vessels fell 
victims during the first throe days of the new 
campaign. As regards hospital ships, the 
Asturias was destroyed on the night of 
March 20-21, the Gloucester Castle on the 
night of March 30-31, and the Salta on April 10, 
1917, among others. In the early days the 
newspapers of the country were allowed to give 
particulars of the sinkings of ships, and to 
tabulate lists, but a change of policy in this 
respect was introduced by Sir Edward Carson 
on February 28, 1917. He had stated in his 
speech in the House of Commons a week earlier 
that nothing could bo worse than the inaccurate 
recording of submarine losses. Incomplete lists 
and accumulations of losses afforded no com- 
parison with the ctctual volume of trade which 
was being done. From the week ending Sunday, 


February 26, therefore, the Admiralty issued a 
weekly table showing the number of all vessels 
of over 100 tons using British ports, the 
number of British vessels sunk by mine or sub- 
marine, and also the munber of British vessels 
aUtwked but not sunk. The form in which 
this weekly return was published was deter- 
mined by the Government after c^onsultation 
with the Allied Powers, who also tulopted 
tlio plaia and issued similar returns. The Ad- 
miralty considered that there were cogent 
naval reasons against publishing the tonnage 
figures, as thereby the enemy wohld obtain 
»w;curat(. information of considerable military 
value. 

The official tables of losses were the subject 
of much criticism, csj^ecially in regard to the 
omission of the tonnage destroyed, but the 
system continued during the year. The hif^i- 
water mark of the new campaign was rc'achtvl 
in the week ending April 22, 1017, when 41 
British vessels of over 1,1)00 tons were sunk 
by mines and submariiu's. Tn regard to the 
totals of losst's, Mr. Lloyd George gave a 
number of figJires in his speech on August 10, 
1917. Later infonnation on the important 
matter of the tonnage 1osh(\s was given by Sir 
Eric Geddes in his first speech in Parliament as 
First Lorrl on November 1, 1917. He said that 
the Germans claimed to have destroyed 808,000 
tons in August, but this v.^as for all nationalities. 
In point of actual fact, they sank very little 
more than a third of that amount of British 
tonnage and a little more than half for all 
nationalities. For September their offic*ial 
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fi|j;urrs wore 072,000 tons, a (^ocn^aso on the 
pievioiis month, but a^aiti tlioy sank far loss 
than a third of that amount of J3ritish tonnage 
and J<5ss than half that amount of all nationali- 
The Gennans explained the reduced 
sinkings on Iho ground that the world’s tonnage 
had sunk so low that tliore w(‘rc not enough 
ships to enable the submarine commanders to 
maintain theii* “ bag,” but in confuting this 
Sir I'aio Geddc'S showed tlint during September 
the ovor’sea sailings of all ships of 1,000 tons 
Mild ovt^r were higlier by 20 ])er cent, in numbers 
and .‘10 j)er cent, in tonnage Ilian in April, the 
heaviest monlli of sinkings. 'J’lio First Lord 
added : “The niit r(‘duction in tonnage in the 
last four months is to-day .‘iO per ei'iit. less than 
was antienpatod in an estimate prepared by 
me for the Gabiiif^t early in ,fuly.” ilo also 
stat(‘d dial during the past quarter the enemy 
had losi as many sulimarincs as they lost during 
die w hol(‘ of 1010, and since war began between 
10 and .00 p(‘r eiait.. of the IJ-boats operating 
ill the North S<mi, Atlantic, and Arctic Ocean 
had been sunk. 

A distinctly human touch was imparted by 
t.lie l^’irst Lord to his survey of the submarine 
position when ho was describing the measures, 
offensive and defensive*, taken to deal wdth the 
menace. Jlo sliowcd that in the submarine 
warfare, as elscwlu're, it was becoming a test 
of determination, grit, and ingenuity between 
tlu' two contending forces, and for the present 
lie came to the eon<*hision that the U-boat w’^ar 
w as going w ell for us. 1 To then made the follow- 
ing point, showing how' pricek'ss an asset (Jri'at 
Ih it ain lias in her t rained and seasoned merchant 
s(*amen. and how' tht^ man in the I'nd proves 
supeiior to th(' machine : — 

VV(‘, of courso, in every possible way snh- 

inariiK* . inleiig-, and ail hough wo may do, ami are 
doin.u, a ^,moh 1 doal by the nse of science, by various 
kinds of capons and api)Jianccs, to defeat the sub- 
marino, there is ono thing wliioli is almost the most 
p(j|ent pfoloetion against submarines that exists. It 
IS not ail !i|)f)liarue ; it is a gift that Cod has civen to 
men on the ships. It is their oyesight. It is a good 
look-out that kept. T will give figure- to the House 
w hu h, I think, will interest it, and will tell those outside 
how they help the Navy against tho submaiine. 
.V ^ood look-out k(‘pt by an experioncod man, eovering 
a i^reae many attiu ks by submarine.s, has given us the 
followiuu faet lliat if a submarine is sighted by the 
look-o\u on a ve.s.sel. whether the vessel i«< armed or not. 
It inak(‘s no iliftereuce, taking it all over, it is seven 
to three on the ship in favour of it getting away. Out 
of every ten attacks when tho submarine is sighted by 
tho ship seven of them fail, but of every ten attacks 
when the submarine is not sighted eight .ships go 
down. It- is seven to three on the “hip if tho 
subinarim* is sighted, and four to one against it if it 
is not. 


On this point the Xav al Correspondent of The 
Times had already remarked : — 

Sornothinu, however, may bo said for the re-ulf.s of 
Sir Alfred Yarrow's public-spirited offer of a reward 
to those men who first see and report a siihmarine 
Every now and again the pre-=’eiilation of the reward 
to some man or boy for sighting a submarine befoi-o 
his shipniate.s have s*‘en it i.s noticed in tho papers. 
Ihif these isolated eases by no means indicate the 
stimulating ctToct upon tlio watch for periscopes which 
.Sir Alfred s generous gifts liave produced, nor their 
results in reducing the rnerearitilo lo.sses. Out of 172 
ea.ses in which Sir Alfred Yarrow’.s award wa« given for 
sighting subinarine.s up to Ootober 1 in this year, the 
number oi vessels attacked aiul sunk by toi*|j‘'do was 
12 ; the number attacked and .«unk by gunfire was 
five ; the number attacked ami flarnaged .seriously, bu^ 
not Slink, was five ; ibe number at ta(’l:e<l which escaped 
without .serious ilamago was fi.") ; and the number 
which observed .submarines, but wen* not attacked, 
was 8G. It is obvious that it i.s of f he utmost importance 
to bring the vos.sel.s safely into jiort without damage 
of any kind, and over 8.1 per cent, of the vc.ssels ior 
which elaims wore made aceoinplished this succe.s>,tully, 
whil«‘ nearly onc-h?ilf, or lt)'7 per cent,, gof. in witliout 
being attacked at all. 

Before dealing fnrtlier wilh (he [irogress of 
th«‘ niiliinitcd U-boat campaign, it must be 
reeonled briefly how it brougjht about an 
epocli-rrial<ing event from f he naval standpoint 
in the progress of hostilities — the introduction 
of tho Unit ed States into the war. The historic 
nictating of the American Cabinet held im- 
mediately on tho receipt of tho (German Note 
of January 31, 1017, and other political and 
diplomatic events, will be found referred to in 
other chapters of this History. Tho Amoric^an 
Navy was the first to feel the effect of, and (o 
act upon, the changes in the relations between 
th(? United States and Germany. Tlie Atlantic 
Fleet at. (hmntanamo, Cuba., was advised of tho 
possibility of a rupture as soon as a derision 
was come to by tho Cabinet to break off all 
diplomatic relations, and tho usual daily an- 
noimoernents of the movements of American 
mon-of-war also ceased. On February 5, 
following a conference between the President 
and the Secretary of tho Navy, it was announced 
that an undenstaiidiiig had been readied by 
wliich American mordiant sliips might eaiTy 
guns, amidships as well as forward and aft, for 
their protection against submarines. With 
eommendablo pluck, however, several merchant 
captains put to sea after the declaration of the 
war zone without any guns to rely upon, but 
only trusting to their good fortune and skill to 
avoid destruction. Two such vessels the 
\'oyages of which attracted a good deal of atton- 
tioii were the Orleans and the Rochester, the 
one belonging to the Oriental Navigation Co. 
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and the other to the Kerr Line, Disrepfariling 
the Cemmn demands tluit any ships enteritij* 
the war zone should bo paintocl in rod and 
white vortical stripes, these vessels left New 
York on February 10, and arrived at Bordeaux 
on February 27 and .March 2 ivspeclively. 
Their voyages were qnit«‘ uneventful, and 


vogue wa‘^ aftenh'd by tlu^ attack on a convoy 
of seven Dutch vessels on February 22, 1017. 
'I’ho ships had boim lying at kaliuouth a few 
days, and on tlie morning in ((uc'stion received 
instructions from the Dutch authorities to put 
to sea, three being inward and four outwani 
bouiul. \\ lien only a f<‘w miles out they 



BRITISH ‘SEA TANKS” (MONITORS) dlF ZEHBKUtJGE. 

neither of them saw any submarines. The wore met by a subinariru*. said to ho Ull, and 

captains and crews received a great public six were sunk by torpedoes or bombs. Their 

ovation. They modestly disclaimiMl, liowover, crews witc tinned adrift in five minutes, and 

to have done anytliing beyond their duty, and n‘mained in boats for about fifteen hours Ixd'ore 

indeed it wns remarkable that the nornian being rescued. It was ollficially announced from 

threats, save only in the first day or two after ddie Hague on February 21 that the (k'rman 

they were made, when a state of partial (Jovernuuait/ had declared its reailiness to 

paralysis existed in the neutral shipping comply with a request mailed that noia; of the 

industry, entirely failed to intimidate tin; Dutch vessels en route to and from Dutcli 

merchant seamen into refusing to carry on the harbours at the time of the introduction of 

trade of the world. unlimited submarim? war should be mok^sted. 

An illustration of the arbitrary methods in It was owing to this [iromise that the seven 
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ships left Falipouth. No instructions as to 
routes were asked from, or given by, the 
British Admiralty, yet this did not prevent the 
German Legation at The Hague making an 
attempt to saddle the responsibility for the 
outrage upon England. 

Tliis onslaught on a Dutch convoy showed 
once more liow futile it was to roly on any 
paper promises, or indeed on anything less 
than armed force, in dealing with the Gorman 
raiders. It was for this reason that the advent 
of America into the war was of immediate 
advantage to the Allies, since she was able to 
pltw*o at the disposal of the naval cormnanders 
in European waters a destroyer force, in ad- 
dition to relieving the Allies of certain patrol 
work in the Atlantic In May the Admiralty 
announced that “ a flotilla of United States 
destroyers has recently arrived in this country 
to co-operate with our naval forces in the prose- 
cution of the war. Vice-Admiral W. G. Sims, 
U.S.N., is in general command of all United 
States naval forces that are sent to European 
waters, and ho is in daily touch with the Chief 
of the Naval Staff. The services wliich the 
United States vessels are rendering to the 
Allied cause are of the greatest value, and are 


deeply appreciated.” During the absence on> 
leave of Vice-Admiral Sir Lewis Bayly, the- 
British Commander-in -Chief on the coast of 
Ireland, in June, 1917, Vice-Admiral Sims 
temporarily took over the Irish naval command, 
and for the first time in the history of the 
naval affairs of the United Kingdom the 
Republican flag of a friendly and allied nation 
floated from the flagstaff of the British naval 
headquarters at Queenstowii. In a speecli on 
May 17, 1917, Sir Edward Carson expressed 
liis appreciation of the first instalment of the 
assistance which the American Navy was 
giving to the Allies. “ I have Ix^en told,” he 
said, “ and I have received the nows with 
groat pleasure, of the great efficiency of the 
fiotilla which has been sent over. I am told 
that the construction of the ships is magnificent, 
their armament perfect, their officers and men 
also magnificent.” 

There was another striking demonstration 
about this time of the solidarity of the Allied 
navies by the action of the Japanese authori- 
ties in sending a number of dt^stroyers to the- 
Mediterranean. On Juno 11, 1917, the Japan- 
ese Naval Attache in London announced that 
one of the Japanese flotillas attacked enemy 
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THE “GLOUCESTER CASTLE” SINKING. SHOWING THE RED CROSS AT THE BOW. 


subniarinea in tho MeditomwK'an, but the 
result was not known. On this occasion the 
destroyer Sakaki, one of the new boats added 
to the Japanese Navy since the outbreak of 
war, received some damage by an enemy 
torpedo, with a loss of 55 lives, but she was 
towed safely into port. The British Admiralty 
supplemented this announcement by .stating 
that, the Sakaki was one of the destroyers which 
so gallantly aided in rescuing a large number 
of the troops and crew from t.ho trans])ort 
•iVansylvania, which was torpedoed on May 4, 
and from wliich 413 lives were lost. The 
destroyer’s crew went to the aid of the transport 
at the imminent risk of themselves being tor- 
pedoed, and tlie handling of the boat won 
general admiration. 

Perhaps the most diabolical part of Gerniany’s 
prograTnme of ruthlessness was the tlireat to 
sink hospital ships on the military routers for 
the forces in France and Belgium, i.e., within 
a lino drawn between Flamborough Head and 
Terscholling on the one hand, and from Ushant 
to Land’s Knd on the other. It was alleged 
that the German Government had “ conchisivo 
proof ” that in several instances enemy hos- 
jiital ships had been misused for the transport 
of numitions and tre ops. The British Foreign 
Oftice projnptly denied this as.sertion, and 
pointed out that under the Hague Convention 
belligerents had the right to search liospital 
ships, and the Gorman Government had there- 
fore an obvious remedy in case of suspicion- - 
a remedy which they had never utilised. But 
the Germans persi.sted in their statement that 
the decision not to tolerate the tralTic of hospital 
ships was taken on account of English abuse. 


On the night of March 20-21 the Asturias 
was torpedoed without warning. She had 
<lischarged her cargo of wounded, but 
the casualties wore, among the military, 11 
dcivd, three missing, and 17 injured ; and 
among the crow 20 dead, nine missing, aiid 22 
injured. The missing included a military 
female nurse and a stewardess. On tln» niglit 
of March 30-31 the Gloucester Castle was 
torpedoed without warning in mid-Channel^ 
and 52 w'ere drowned or killed in consequence. 
All the wounded were successfully removed 
from the ship, including some German w ounded. 
There was no douVjt in rc^gard to this outrage^,, 
bticause the German wiroh^ss on April 1 1 
claimed that tln^ shijj had boon torpedoed by 
a submarine. On April 10 the hospital ship- 
8alta struck a mine in the Chanm’l and sank.. 
There won' no wounded aboard, but 52 lives 
wore lost from the K..A.M.(\ personueil. On 
April 17 two hospital shijjs, the Donegal and 
Lanfranc, wore destroyed with the loss of 41 
ami 34 livo.s rospectivedy. From tlio Lanfranc 
152 Gorman wounded were saved. I?i an- 
nouncing tho loss of th(‘S(i two vcs.sols the 
Admiralty stilted on April 22, 1017, that (wving 
to the fact that tlui distinctive marking and 
lighting of tho hosj)ital ships rondenHl them, 
more conspicuous targets for Gemian .submarines, 
it had become no longer [)ossiblo to distinguish 
our liospital shi[>s in tho customary manner 
The markings — wliito liull witli a green band 
and red crosses, and also special flags and 
lights which had htjon agreed upon in the 
Hague Convention, and wliich had guaranteed 
the immunity of hospital ships from attiwk,, 
rendered them no longer inviolable. It was 
therefore decided that sick and woundc<l,. 
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together with morlicttl j^ersonnel and supplies, 
must in future bo transported for their own 
safety in ships carrying no distinctive markings, 
and proceeding without lights in the same 
manner as orclinary mercantile traffic. 

In coming to the above decision the British 
Government were doubtless influenced partly 
by the failure of their experiment in the policy 
of reprisals for hospital ship attacks. Imme- 
diately on the German threat of .January .31 
being iiitidc, the German Government was 
informed that if it w<;ro carried into effect 
reprisals would immediately bo taken by the 
British authorities concerned. Accordingly, on 
April 11, in consfjquence of tho attacks of 
German submarines on liospital ships, a large 


upholding the principles of humanity and 
justice would not prove a deterrent to Germany 
in the futme. Such reprisals could be only 
punitive in effect.” Later, on May 20, the 
German Government issued another Note in- 
cluding tlie Mediterranean in tho danger zone 
for hospital ships. On the same day as the 
Note was dated, the Dover Castle was twice 
torpedoed in the Mediterranean and sunk. 
The whole of tho hospital patients and hospital 
staff were safely removed to other ships, and 
the crow was^ also saved, except six men 
missing, who were supposed to have been 
killed by the explosions. Previous to this 
Note, however, tho hospital ship Britannia, 
in November, 1010, was sunk in the Sea, 



THE HOSPITAL SHIP “DOVER CASTLE,” TWICE TORPEDOED WITHOUT WARNING. 
The photograph was taken just after the second torpedo had struck the ship. 


squadron, compost'd of Biitisli and French 
aeroplanes, caniod out a lepiisal bombardment 
of the U)\vn of Freiburg, many bombs being 
dropped with good results. 3'he spirit in which 
the Allies (exacted retribution was shown by tho 
purely military eharat^ter of the measures 
adopted. As the Admiralty pointed out, the 
airmen who executed this attack were expose«l 
to, and did in fact incur, precisely tho same 
daiiKers from tlu' town defences as they would 
have been in the course of an ordinary action. 
Thret^ machines failed to return after tho 
expedition. However, on April 22, it was 
pointed out by the Admiralty that “ any 
retaliatory measures open to a Government 


and in the same month the Braomar Castle 
was also mined or torpcMloed in tho Mediter- 
ranean. 

The hospital ship question was carried a 
satisfactory step further by the generous 
aelion of the King of Spain. Lord Robert Cecil 
announced on August 10 that in order to remove 
all suspicion tho British and French Govern- 
ments had agreed that all hospital ships should 
carry a neutral commissioner, to bo appointed 
by the Spanish Government. Eleven Spanish 
naval ofticf'rs were reported to have left Spain 
in that week for French ports, to t>ake up their 
duties in conducting hospital ships. From 
September 10, it was announced in a French 
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DESTROYERS RACING TO THE HELP OF THE ‘‘ DOVER CASTLE,” 
Which is seen in the centre of the photograph. 


semi-official siatement, the German naval 
forces would respect hospital ships in the 
Mediterranean, which would no longer have 
to be escorted by armed vessels, and from this 
date the Gorman officer prisoners oi‘ war were 
landed from the French hospital ships on which 
they had been placed as hostages. 

Turning to the measures taken to counter 
the enemy’s plans, Lord Curzon referred to them 
as follows, on Februaiy 7, in the House of 
Lords ; — 

We are arming inen liant vc.sscl.s (o an extent whieli, 
wore your lorilHhips aware of it, would givo you lively 
Batisf action, but the figurc.s of whieli I havo not the 
slightest intention of stating. W« are employing and 
developing scientific inventions for the discovery nrul 
destruction of submarines. Wo are exerting ourselve.s 
to protect neutral shipping fntm the dangers by whieli 
they are threatened. We are organizing the sea waters 
in the endeavour to provide lanes of safety tlirough 
the danger zone. We are building at on accelerated 
I ate of speed new vessels to replace those that, have 
been or arc likely to be lost. 

A fortnight later Sir Edward Carson, 
speaking on the Navy Estimates, .said that 
there had been established at tho Admiralty an 
Anti-Submariiio Departmtuit, composed of tlu5 
host and most experienced men wdio could bo 
ilrawri upon for the purpose from among those 
serving at sea. Tlioir whole time was devoted 
to working out tho problem in coimexioii with 
this menace. The officer chosen to be the 
Director of this new Anti-Submarine Division 
of the Admiralty War Staff was Captain 
William W. Fisher, M.V.O., R.N., who wdien 
war broke out was commanding the battleship 
St. Vincent in tho Grand Fleet and serving 
as Flag-Captain to Rear-Admiral Hugh Evaii- 
Thomas. The official Navy Lis^i for July 
showed that he had two other naval captains — 
Claude Seymour, D.S.O., and H. T. Walwyn, 


D.S.O as liis Assistants, in addition to 17 
other nav'al officers. 

A factor of the greatest importanc.i* in the 
measures and methods taken to eoiiutcu'aet the 
U-boat campaign was the skill and dexlcuity 
shown by tho mercantile (captains. Commodore 
Lionel Halsey, the Fourth Sea Lord, drev 
attention to this in a. speech at the imperial 
Merchant Service Guild at Liverpool on 
March 0. Quoting from an official paper con- 
taining an analysis of attacks })y torpedo 
W’ithout warning, ho showed that out of ,‘12 
attacks 27 succeeded, the ships being sunk in 
22 cases, and beached in five. Of tho five 
unsuccessful attacks, two toipodoes missed 
ah(*ad, one missed astern, and in two (jascjs the 
poriscopt* was sightesd and the torpedo avoided. 
Of the 27 successful attacks, in 21 eases tlu' 
ships were not zigzagging. Tu one casti a 
.ship, through zigzagging, ])aHsed only twn 
miles off an island where a submarine? was 
W'aitiieg. Commodore Halsey, in oxpnjssing 
tho hope that tho information ho had given 
would be eirculatc'd, so that e\'ery c;aptaiii of a 
ship leaving thi^ Hritisli Jsle.s would be able 
to see wliat liaf)])(‘n(?(l, said tliat tho figurtis 
afforded a \ erv good example of the importaiKM^ 
of zigzagging with diser(*tion. 

Th(^ inventive rc'siuirec's of th<? .\llif‘s had full 
se(»pe in being e(“ntri*(l upon tlu' means t)f 
dealing witli the siihinarnu^s. Lord ik^resford 
|•of^Tred to this please of the matter in a .spee(?h 
at the Birminglunn and Midland Institute mi 
October II, 1017. According to the report in 
The Hirmingham Daihj l*ost, the Admiral said : 

Public mention hod been ma<h' of tho hydrophone, 
or listener, and mines, as well as tho smoke-boxes now 
in use, but owing to our ineradiralily dilatory methods 
those inventions, which were brouKbl out a .'.liort time 
after tho outbreak of war, were held up. Jf they luid 
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liooii tiikfll and pushod at onco, the hydrophone woiiltl 
have saved tho country many millions sterling, as the 
<'iLormous barrages and obstacles which had Ixm'h plaoe<l 
in the sea would have in many eases been quite unnccos- 
-ary, and tho smoko-boxes would have saved many a 
vessel from gun and torpedo attack. 

Ji) Soptoinbor rtud October tho Admiralty to 
a certain oxtont lifted tJie veil which hiu^l hidden 
from tho view of the public tho daily drama 
at st'a between tho morchant vessols of all 
nat ions and their protecting? units of tho Allied 
navies on tho ono hand and tlu> U-boats on 
the other. There wore published extracts 
from otlicial reports showing vividly liow tho 
submarines were being harassed and attacked 
night and day by various methods. Of special 
interest was the revelation that naval aircraft 
were playing a prominent part in t-heso opera- 
tions. Tho following was tlio oHicial account 
of a fight between a seafilauc and a German 
subinariuo : “A seaplane attacked an onomy 
sul^mai-ine, which she had observed apparently 
lujuianivring into position to fire a torpedo at. a 
passing merchant, ship. Before the seaplane 
arrived ovi'r tlie submarine, the latter sub- 
merged, but three bombs wore dropped on the 
position where lu^ liad disappeared from sight. 
In five minutes’ time a large upheaval was 
not iced where the bombs had boon dropped ; 
this could best bo compared to a huge bubble, 
rising some distance above tho level of tho sea. 
and distinctly visible for a minute or more 
Tljere was no further sign of tlio submarine'.” 

On another occasion a German submarine 
was torpedoed, and undoubtedly destroyed, by 
one of our submarines, as described in tho 
following extract from an Admiralty report : 
“ A certain British submarine on patrol sighted 
ail enemy submarine. Both boats wore on tho 
surface, and a heavy sea was rimning at tho 
tiim*. The British boat dived, and a quarter 
of an hour later succeeded in picking up the 
enemy in her periscope. She fired at an esti- 
mated range of 800 yards, and after a pause of 
a minute heard the concussion of a violent 
explosion. She rose to the surfaces and sighted 
a patch of oil, with survivors swimming in it, 
who were taken prisoners. These stat<’d that 
the torpedo had struck them just bofore the 
<'onniiig tower. The submarine rolled ovt^r ami 
sank, tho survivors being blown up through tho 
conning tower.” 

Even more remarkabk^ and exciting must 
liave been tho encounter between a Britisli 
naval airslup and a U-boat, described in the 
following passage from Admiralty records. 


issued to the Press on October 22, 1917 : 
‘‘ One of tho coastal airships, of a ty[)e familiar 
to visit Cl’S at seasidi’t n'sorts, wds recently t>n 
patrol, and sighted a stcauier in clistress. On 
descejuling to investigate' eloser it was found 
that she had been torpedex'd by lUi eiuMiiy 
submarine, but we-s cayiable of being toW(‘d iiito 
harbo\rr. Accordingly tho airship siuumojied 
assistance by wirc'less, and until it arriviul 
hov«'red prottvtingly round tho crippled iiuT- 
chautman. No signs of her late assailant wort 
visible, and in due course tho sbunmu* was 
taken in tiav by tugs and luadod for liarbour. 
Tho aerial escort accompanied the tow, am I 
about an hour later sighted the eonniiig tower 
of a submarine about live miles to (he south- 
<'»i(Stward of t he convoy, apj^arently maiReuvring 
for another shot. Tho aii*ship instantly sig- 
nalled by wirelciss the posit ion of tlie submarine 
to all mou-of-war in tlio vicinity, and swooyxvl 
down to attack. TJio submarine saw lier 
coming, and dived, but too lato to avoid this 
glittering Ni'iiu'sis from tho skies. Two bombs 
wore (bopp<‘d simultiuieously in front of the 
swirl of liis descent ; a vioN'iit explosion ensm'd, 
followed by oil and air bubbles in ominous 
quantities. Shortly after a destroyer arri\(Ml 
and investigat(‘d with swci'ps The airship, 
returning to her base for a furtln;r supply ot 
bomblO and peti'ol, was ovortak(‘n by the 
following iwrial signal : ‘ You’ve uudouhtisUy 
bagged him.’ ” 

Evidcutly autici])jiting Gc'rmnny’s dov<‘lop- 
ment of her submarine warfare, tlie British 
Admiralty towards tho end of .lanuary notilitxl 
neutral Governments of an extension of mim*- 
laying operations in tlio North Sea A large 
a^'ca was declared dangerous to shiyiping, and 
it was described as follows ])v tlie Amf'rican 
State Department from information supplied 
to them: — “The area comprising- all the 
waters, except tho .Vcthc'flands and Danish 
territorial w'aters, lying south-westAvard and 
eastward of a line commencing four miles from 
tho coast of .lutland, in lulitndo oG dc^g N., 
longitude 8 dc‘g. K., and i)assing through th(? 
following positions: — Latitude oh deg. X., 
longitude 0 deg. E. ; latitude 54 deg. N., 
longitude O’ lo mm. E., t lienee to a position m 
iatitudo r>:p:i7 d(‘g. X., longitude 5 deg. E., 
sfwen miles off the const of tho Nethcilarids.’' 
'riiiis from a point off llingkiibing, Denmark, t he 
danger area (‘xteridcd across tlu' North Sea, 
north of the Horn Keef, tlicncc slanting souths 
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ward, but including the Dogger Bank in its 
ai'ca, to a point ol’f the Yorkshire coast, south 
of Flamborough Head. This area was subse- 
quently extended on more than one occasion, 
bf)lh on its west side and closer to the limit 
of the Dutch territorial whalers on the east side. 



CAPTAIN W. W. FISHER, M.V.O., 
Director of the Anti-Submarine Division of the 
Admiralty War Staff. 


On •Inly 4, 11M7, flu; Adnn’ralfy published a 
“Notice to Alariuors,’’ lunided “North 8oa. 
Cautijai with remird to Panaoious Areas,” in 
wliich it was ])oinl('d out that, in view' of the 
unri'stricted warfare earri('d on by (Jernian,\ 
at sea by n\(*ans of mines and submarines, not 
tmly alga [list (lie Allied l*ow'(*i-s but also 
against lu'utrad shipping, and the fact that 
merchamt sliips were constantly sunk without 
regau'd to life and the safety of their crew, the 
( lo\ cinmeut gavve notice that tluj area, in the 
North Seal rendereal dangerous to all shi]»ping 
by operations aigainst the enemy would be 
furtIuM- extiMided, amd shouhl bt' avoided. The 
positions given in this notice showed tJiat the 
dangtn- area bad been considerably enlarged. 

W’e naiy now’ turn to certain phases of the 


work of the British Navy in the North Sea 
not already dealt with in these pages. In the 
course of the interview, already quoted, which 
he gave on April 12, 1917, to an American jour- 
nalist, Admiral Sir John Jellicoe said that 
it could not be denied that naval strategy had 
undergone a vast change as the result of the 
illegal us(3 by (ilemiiiny of subinai'ines. Their 
advent as a fighting w^enpon had made a block- 
ade of an enemy’s coast impossible, and had 
added to tlio diHicnlties we had to face on 
accoimt of the natural fcatmes of the German 
coast lino for either attack or defence. The 
First Sea J..ord went on to sliow that the most 
striking feature of the cJiange in our histork* 
naval policy resulting from the illegal use t>f 
submarines, and from the fact that the enemy 
surface ships had been driven from tlie sea, 
was that we bad been compelled to abandon a 
definite offensive yioliey for one wliich might 
be enlleil an olTensive-dcfcnsive, since our only 
active (‘ni'iny was the .submarine engaged in 
piracy and murder. W’e liad to give oui’ 
Mercantile Marine a nu‘asiu’o of protoctio* 
which would not be dreamed of if tlie Germans 
merely used their U boats for legitimate naval 
warfarts ami so many of tlie smaller warships 
had to b<‘ used for this imrposo that the “ tip- 
aiid-i'un ” raid beeaim' a jiossibility, while our 
own liloekade efforts suffered. 

How tliis new offensive-defensive lim* of 
policy worked out in pi'm*tic.e was ilhi>>trato(l 
by sev(*ral events during tlu' yi‘ar. During 
the weeks immiMliately following Sir John 
Jellieoe’s riMuarks there w'i'rt' uiidoubU^dly 
signs of inereas(‘d activity, if not of great^iM* 
\igilaiie(‘, on the part of the patrols. A scnip 
whieh oeeurred on August 10, 1017, indicatiMl 
that till* British outposts wore pushed right up 
into the enemy’s home wati'rs. Gii this day, 
s(>im‘ of our light naval forces, scouting in the 
(Jernum Bight, sighted an enemy destroyer at 
l>.45 a. ill. Fire was opened and the destroyer 
w'as chased. Sh(3 was s(*en to be rei>oatedly hit 
and on fire, but she c'seaped thi'ough the mist 
over a mim^field. Kiiorny mine-sweepers wimo 
sighted sliortly after the destroyer and heavy 
fire opened on tliem, at least two being observed 
to be ^'ery se\erc‘ly damaged. But; as with 
the destroyer, our ships wore unalde to follow 
them ow'ing to the proximity of minofieldi^. 
During the engagi'inent the British vessels 
were attacked by a sul^marine, and after the 
action a second submarine attacked, but in 
both cases the U-boat.s were unsuccessful. In 
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the Gorniaii account of this affair, thoir forces 
were described as a guard patrol, which had 
encountered British ci’iiisers and destroyei*s 
“on the fringe of the English barred zone." 
British light forces presumably patrolled 
regularly in the neighbourhood of the outside 
edge of the (Jernuin triangle from 8ylt to 
Borkuin, for the double purpose of uiitching 
the enemy’s exits and enforcing the British 
danger area, the limits of which, as is shown 
elsewhere, were in close proximity to the Ger- 
man mine fields. In these circumstances, it was 
remarkable that an encounter with German 
unihs did not occur more frequently. 

A little further to th(‘- nortiiward, off the 
Danish coast, west of llingkbbing Eirth, then* 
was an action on September 1 between British 
light forces and four eiKMuy mino-swevping 
ve^ssels, the latter being all destroyed. I'n- 
ofTicially, it was stated that two submarines 
and two sea])lanes assisbvl the (Jei nuin vessels, 
and that one of the seaplanes was tlestroyed. 
Finding themselves attacked by siqierioj* fori'es, 
the rnitie-sw’ec'pers ran for the shc'ltor of the 
Danish territorial waters, and some of them 
ran aground on the coast of Jutland. About 
100 German sailors gained the shore* on rafts 
or by swimming. Aiising out of this tight, the 
Danish L(‘gation in London r(*ceiv(Ml later in 
September a Note from the British Government 
on the violation of Danish neutrality alleged 
to have been eoinmitted by British navel 
forces in pursuing the German niine swec'pers. 
The British Governinont ex])ressod its sincere 
regret, And offered indemuitieation for any 
datnage which might have been caused. 

It was in this locality a few days earlier — on 


August 21 — that a portion of the British light 
forces on patrol brought dowm an enemy 
Zeppelin, from which there were no survivors. 
This was the third Zojipelin reported t*^ havo 
been destroyed at sea by British naval forces 
during 1917, the others being L2‘2, on May 1 1, 
and on .bine These' losses all went to 
show that the advantage? ascribed to the 
German Navy in its possession of a fleet of 
scouting nirsliips was somowliat at a discount. 

Xaturally, in siiite of all that the British 
st'ainen could do in k(‘(‘ping tiu'ir watch anel 
guard off tlm aj^iproaehe's te> the German naval 
bases, isolate'd raielors we'n? boniul to siu'ak 
through, espe'eially submarine' ra.ielci's. One 
sue*li ve'sse'l appe'ai’e'el off Scarborough ahenit 
().4r) p.m, jiu the* earning e>f Se'ptember I, at a 
time? \vhe*n tliousands of heilielay make'rs 
thremge'et t he' be'ae he's am I pre^iiu'iiade's, anel lireiel 
thirty reainels at the' town, aheiut half e>f which 
foil on lanel. 4'lie* mate'rial damage' was slight, 
but three pe'rsems we're' killed anel live? injnre'el. 

A raiel e>f ii. me>re? se'rious nature was that 
whie'h re'sulte'el in the* ele*stnie*t ion of tw'o Jh'itisli 
de^st reivers anel nine Seandinaviau merehaut 
ships unde'i' ee>nvejy eui Oe'teiber 17. The 
Admiralty repeirt e>f this misfeirtniu' stated 
that twe) ve'iy fast anel he'avily armed Gc'i’inaii 
raielers attaekc'el tlie* eonveiy in tiie? Neirth Se?a 
about midway })e?twve'n the* Shetland Islands 
and the Xeirwe'gieui eeiasf. The? de?st roye?rs, 
JMeu’v Hose', Ijieute'iieml -(^>mman(le*r (Uuirlees ]<i. 
Fox, emel Stre>ngbe>w', liie'nte'nant-Geimiuanele^r 
Eelwarel Broeiko, wliich feirmeei the' anti- 
suhuui.i'iue’ e‘sce>rt, ill e>ne e* e-ngekge'el the' <*ne‘my 
vesse'Is, einel fougbf until sunk affe*r a short emel 
une'Cjual engevge'ineuit. 'I’hi'ir gjillant aelieui 
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TWO MORE GERMAN MINE-SWEEPERS DRIVEN ASHORE ON THE DANISH 

COAST, SEPTEMBER 1. 


held tlie Gorinau raiders sufficiently long to 
enable three of the nierclmnt vessels to effect 
their escape, but five Nohvegian, one Danisli, 
and three Swedish vessels — all imarmod — 
wore thoreaftor sunk by gimfiro without 
examination or warning of any kind, and 
regardless of the lives of their crows and 
passengers. 'Phe follow ing remarks were made 
in the Admiralt y communique : — 

Lrm<th> ('ominint otx tlio action of iho Germans is 
unnoccssary, but it ivlds aiiollior example to tli<* long 
list of criininally inhuman deeds of the German navy. 
Anxious to maUf* good their escape botoro British forces 
could intercept them, no citort was made to rescue the 
crows of thosunk British destroyers, and the Gormans left 
the doomed morehant ships wliilo still sinking, thus 
enabling Britisli patrol craft, whi»h arrived shoitly 
afterwards, to rescue soint* thirty Norwegians and others 
of whom details are not yd known. The Gerrnaii navy 
by this act has uneo more ami further di'grad('d itself by 
this disrcganl of the historic (duvairy of the sea. The 
German otrieial communique on this suhjeet states that 
the attack took place within the territorial waters in 
tlie neighbourhood of the .Shetland Islands, and that all 
the escort vessels, including the destroyers, were sunk 
with the exception of one escort lisl)irig .steamer. The 
statoinout as to the locality of the attack is untrue, as is 
also tho statement regarding the de.struction of the 
escort vessels. 

Keplying to quest ious in Parliftiiiont, Sir Eric 
Geddes snid tlmt a coiirt-juartial into tho 
loss of tho dostroyors and tho circumstances 
attending tho attack on tho convoy would be 
ordered by tho Gominandor-in-Chicf of tho 
Grand Fleet immodiatoly tho survivors wore 
fit to attend, and tho Commander-in-Chief 
would appoint tin* members of the Court and 
frame tho charges. A naval inquiry presided 
over by Sir Eric (Jeddes wa.s also hold im- 
mediately, to deal with tho general question 
of convoy, and all roknant matters. On 


October 29, Sir Eric Goddos announced that 
the inquiry was attended by tho members of 
the Board concerned, together with tho officers 
dealing with the matter in question. 'Phe 
Cominandor-in-Chief, Grand Fleet, also at- 
tended. So far as tho fooling aroused by tlie 
brutality of tho Gormans was coneerned, this 
was well illustcated by tho Note from tlu" 
Norwegian Government to the German Govoni- 
rnent on November 1, which included tlie 
following passages : — 

Thi.s conduct or» iho part of the German wat.'^hipv 
was tho cause of great mimbor of Norwegian snilois 
being killeil and wounded by .shell -fire or lo.sing their 
livo.s by drowning. Norwegian Government will 

not again .state its vif-w.s, as it ha< already ilonc so 
on several occasions, as to the violation of tho priuciiilc 
of tho freedom of tho high ye.i^ incurred by tlie proeia- 
mat ion of largo tracts oi oeiuvn us a war zone, ami by 
the sinking ot neutral ship.s not carrying contraband. 
It is owing to various measures of tins kind that Nor- 
wegian .ships, as well as tho'-e of other neutral countries 
have been compelled, in order to procure for Noi^xav 
l»er essential imports, to seek protection in the pu.st, as 
they will in the future, by allowing themspives to be 
convoyed by warsliips belonging to Germany’s enemies. 

Similarly, on October 23, it was announced 
from Copenhagen that Captain Roald Amund- 
sen, tho famous Norwegian Arctic and An- 
arctic explorer, and discoverer of the South 
role, had returned his German decorations to 
the Gonuair. U‘gation at Christiania, with the 
following letter : — ■ 

Aa a Norwegian sailor, I permit myself to return rny 
German decorations, the Prussian Order of tlie Crown 
Fii’si Class, tho Bavarian Order of I.uitpold, and the 
Emperor Wilhelm’s gold modal for art and science, as 
a personal protest against the German murders of 
peaceful Norwegian sailors, the latest being in thf 
North Sea on October 17, 1917. 
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Captain Otto Sverdrup, the Arctic explorer, 
followed Amundsen’s lead in lianding back his 
German decorations on October 25. In tho 
course of his speech in Parliament on November 
1, Sir Eric Geddes entered at length into 
certain professional aspects of the loss of the 
convoy. The sliips were attacked about 
6 a.m., just as day was breaking, and the 
enemy’s first shot wrecked the wireless room 
of the Strongbow and did other damage. In 
spite of the great gallantry with which she was 
fought, the Strongbow was sunk, and tho two 
raiders then attacked the Mary Rose, which 
was blown up by a shot in lier magazine. 
Next the convoy was sunk. There was a 
tliird armed British vessel, fitted with wireless, 
in company, but owing to the fact that this 
sliip had been detached to screen one of the 
merchantmen which was stopped owing to tho 
shifting of her cargo, no mossag(^-reaeh(»d the 
Admiral Commanding tho Orkneys, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of tho Oand Fleet, or tho 
Admiralty, that the convoy liad been attacked 
until the surviving ships arrived at Lerwick. 
Tho Admiralty did not receive the information 
until 7 p.m. The First Lord, r?plying to the 
question of why tho <*nemy raiders wert' not 
intercepted before they at tackl'd the convoy, 
reminded the TTouse thet the area of the North 
Sea was 140,000 square nautical miles, tlud the 
coast from (/ape Wi*ath to Dover subject to 
attack by raiders was oOti nautical miles in 
length, and that tho area of vision for a light 
cruiser squadron, with its attendant destroyers 
at night, was well undei’ five square miles. Tho 
Scandinavian convoy system was started in 
A])ril, 1017, and more than 4,500 vi'ssels had 
been convoyed by tho British Navy in that 
convoy alone, none iiaving been lost by surface 
attack until this raid of October 17. Referring 
also to the ceaseless patrol of tho North Sea 
from north to south and cast to west, day and 
right, tlio First Lord said that < luring a recent 
Tnonth tho mileage steamed by His Majc'sty’s 
battlosliips, cruisers, and destroyers idone 
amounted to 1,000,000 sliiiJ-miles in home 
waters, in addition to which there was the 
ceaseless patrol of the? Naval auxiliary forces, 
amounting to well over 0,000,000 sliip -miles 
in homo winters in the same month. 

In a few days after the loss of the Strongbow 
and Mary Rose, the Navy had given demonstra- 
tion of its alertness and enterprise by the 
destruction of several Gorman vessels in the 
Kattegat. The British forces operating in this 


locality on November 2 destroyed a German 
auxiliary cruiser, amiod with 0-in. guiLs, and 
also ten armed patrol craft. Sixty -four Gorman 
prisoners were rescued, and there were no 
British losses. The German vess(4 was reported 
to be tlio Maria Flonsburg, and was probably 
a potential raider similar in type to tho Mown. 
In such an event, tho action was very timely 
in n}p]3ing a commerce -destroying enterprise 
in the bud. Ilie light was also welcome as 
showing tlio extent to which the British patrols. 


f Rii'ist'U. 

COMMODORK SIR RKGINALU TYRWHITT, 
K.C.B. 

In command of destroyer flotillas in the North Sea. 

and advanced scouts had been pushed well 
into waters adjoining tho eiK'my's bases of 
opc'rations. 

There wore, in fael, afiout tho time Sir Frio 
Geddos was speaking of tluj incessnnt and 
arduous ])atrol work of th'^ Navy, several 
incidents oxeinplifying the force of his words. 
Tn tho first few days of November, in addition 
to the scrap in thf^ Kattt'gat already mentioned, 
there; weTo others in the southern area of tho 
North 8ea, and also well into tlie Heligoland 
Bight. On November 1 2, as oHicially announced 
two days latf'r, some Gerinar* destroyers came* 
out from under the protection of their shore 
batteries along the Handers coast and tired a. 
few rounds at our patrol vessels, none of which 
was hit. The fire was promptly returned, and 
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the Oennans immediately retired under the 
protection of their shore batteries, and the 
patrol was resumed. The Admiralty made 
the following comment on tliis brief skirmish : 

fneidents of this nature occur daily, and in 
no way interfere with tlio maintenance and 
efficiency of our patrol, and they are therefore 
not reported.*' About a fortnight earlier, 
on tJu? aft(*rnoon of October 27, six British 
and French destroyers patrolling off i the 
Belgian coast siglited and attacked three 
Oemiaii destroyers and 17 aeroplanes. Two 
direct hits were obtained on the enemy’s 
destroyers, which iimnediately retired under 
the x>rotection of their land batteries. The 
aorcjpTane formation was broken up by the 
anti-aircraft gunfire of our destroyers, each of 
the aeroplanes dropping three bombs in the 
vicinity of our vessels, whicli suffered no 
damage beyond two men being slightly wound- 
ed. These and other incidents all went to 
show that thf;ro was no more busy and alert 
section of our naval forces in homo waters than 
those from Dover and Dunkirk. 

It was from the Belgian coast that the 
filormans sent out to attack our patrol vessels 
on November .'1 an cdeetrieally-controlled high- 


speed boat. The attack was defeated and the 
boat destroyed. This was the fourth boat of 
its kind — ^regarded by the Admiralty as freak 
vessels — to bo destroyed. The first was re- 
ported to have come to grief by running into 
a pier on the German coast. Two others were 
destroyed in September, 1917, although the 
fact that they wore electrically -operated craft 
was not disclosed. On November 12, the 
Admiralty issued the following particular of 
these new boats : — 

Thp elcctrically-controllcd mofor-bottt< used on the 
Belgian coast aro twin petrol-engined vessels, paitially 
closed in, and travel at a high speed. They carry a 
drum with betweon thirty and fitty miles of insulated 
single-coro cable, through which the boat is controlled 
electrically. The fort‘ part carries a coiif-iderablo charge 
of high explosive, probably from 300-600 lb. in weight. 
Alter tho engine lias been started the crew leave the 
boat. A Kcaplanc, protected by a strong lighting 
patrol, then accompanies tho vessel at a distance of 
three to five miles, and signals to the shoie operator the 
helm to give the vessel. These signals need only bo 
starboard, port, or stcatly. 'I'bc boat zigzagged while 
ninuing ; this may bo either intentional or unintentional. 
On being steered into a ship tlic charge is exploded 
automatically. U’ho device is a very old one. A boat 
similarly controlled was used in TT.Af.S. Vernon tt.ho 
torpedo oxporimcnlal ship) a? far back os 1885. The 
only new features in the German boats arc petrol 
engines and W/T. signals, neither of which existed then. 

Furtlior to the north, some fighting took 
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[From a Gtrman photograph. 


A GRRMAN SUBMARINE FIRING WHAT THE GERMAN PHOTOGRAPHER CLAIMS 

TO BE A “WARNING SHOT.” 


place in the H(4igoland Bight on November 17, 
when the British patrols chased some Cermtm 
light cruiftors, destroyers, and patrol boats to 
within 30 miles of Heligoland, until the enemy 
got within the protection of their Battle Fleet 
and minefields. The Gennans stated that “ for 
the first time since the early months of the war 
strong English naval forces sought to penetrate 
into the German Bight on the morning of 
November 17, They were discovered by 
Gorman naval patrols as soon as they had 
reached the Rifi-Terschelling line, and by 
counter-operations, which were begun im 
mediately by our advanced post forces, were 
ivpulsed without difiiculty and without loss to 
oui’selves.” It will be noticed tliat tliis account 
admits that the British took the initiative. A 
later British official report stated that ; — 

From tho rejwrt o£ the vessels engaged in the action 
oil Saturday, November 17, in the Heligolaml Bight, it 
appears that shortly before 8 a.m. our forces lighted 
four light cruisers on a northerly course, accompanied 
by destroyers and ininosweepors or patrol vessels. Tho 
rninesweepors or patrol vessels made off to tho north- 
east, ami one ol them vras sunk by gunfire from 
ilestroyers, a number of survivors being rescued, among 
whom were a naval lieutenTant and five naval ratings, 
’fhe enemy light cruisers and destroyers turned off 
towards Heligoland, and were pursued by our advaneed 
iorces through the minefields. A running engagement 
took place under a heavy smoke screen until four 
»Mierny battleships and battle cruisers wore sighted. 
Our advanced forces broke off the engagement, and 
turned baek to meet their supports outi^ido the mine- 
fields. Owing to the presence of minefields it tvas 
iiocessary for our vessels to keep to the line taken hy 
the enemy’s ships, and consequently this area wa.M too 
restricted for tho supporting ships to manoeuvre in. 
'I'he enemy did not follow our vessels out‘<ide the mine- 
fields. Our vossels report that during the action they 
scored a iiiunbor of hits on the enemy. One light 


cruiser was seen to be on fire, n heavy explosion was seen 
oil another, while a third was dropping behind, evidently 
damaged, at the time tho action was broken off. The 
destruction of these ships was prevented b> the presence 
of the enemy’s large vc.ssel.s and by the proximity 
of Heligoland. 'I’lie damage done to our vessels was 
slight, but some (>asuii!tioR wi'ro cau.scd to ofiicors and 
men in exposed positions. 

From the fon^going it will bo obvious that it 
was only bocauso tlio Gtu'man.s foared to coiiu,* 
out with tlioir larger ships tliat this on<*ountor 
did not develop into a much bigger affair, lii 
this rosj^oct, tlio incidents in the Bight and tho 
Kattegat alw'ays had au importance, and 
differed from those off the Belgian coast, 
which could never load to anything more, than 
patrol oneounttirs, Ijecausc theri‘ w'as no 
stronger einuny force belund them. All along 
tho enemy coastline, Jiowever, there was in 
process of execution that “ offensive -defen- 
sive ” line of strategy spoken of by Sir John 
Jollicoe, aiul once again tlio British seamen 
were demonstrating the truth of the old maxim 
that the frontiers of liliigland are the coasts of 
the enemy. 

The affair in tht^ Kattegat, on November 2, to 
which reference has already boon made, 
brought to light two Gi^rman raiding captains 
of earlier clays. The captain of the Maria 
Flensburg, tho sunken auxiliary cruiser, was \ 
Captain Lauterbaeh, whom the Weaer Zeitung 
described as “ one of the heroes of the Eraden.” 
Ho appears to have commanded one of the 
colliers attached to that famous raider, and 
when the Emderi was lost he succeeded in 
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reaching the Malay Archipelago. Captured by 
the British and interned at Singapore, he 
escaped with nine companions, and returned 
home via the Philippines, Japan, and America. 
The second officer of the Maria hJensburg was 
Lieutenant Christianson, who was killed on the 
bridge during th(^ Kattegat fight by a shell. 
J^]arly in tlu^ war he ran tlie British blockade 
and rea« h(‘d the (jlerman African colonies with 
a slii|)Ioad of much-needed provisions and war 
matcTial. It was probable from the presence 
of th<‘se two ofllic*ers in the \'essel destroyed on 
Novrsnber 2 that slu^ was attempting to reach 
the open sea to begin a raiding career such as 
the Mbw(^ had entered upon eleven months 
<'arli<‘r. This slii]^ was first sighted in the North 
Atlantic on l)(‘c(Muber -t, 191(), and was re- 
ported to be “a (Jerman armed and disguised 
vess(d of nu^rcantile type.” Nothing was 
r(^v<*ated about li(;r movenumts officially until 
January 17, 1917, wlien slu^ was announced to 
hav<‘ captured ten Allied merchant vessels in 
the space of one month. In addition, the 
British steamer St. Thc'odoro was captured 
and a prize crow put on board, evidently to 
assist in raiding, and the steamer Yarrowdalo 
was sent back to Cormany with a number of 
<ia])tive British crew^s and stores from the 
prizes. The Yarrow' dale reached Swinemunde 
on January 20, 1917, under the command of 
Lieutenant Badewutz, who was also in the 
M(hve on her first cruise, when he distinguished 
himself by taking the captured British .steamer 
West burn into Teneriffo with captive crews, 
landing them, sinking the steamer outside the 
liarbour, gtdting himself interned in Spain, and 
escaping back to Germanv. 

On March 23, an official Berlin telegram 
announced the return home of the Mowe, 
under Commander Count Dolma - Schlodien, 
from her second cruise in the Atlantic, 
during which she made prizes of 22 steamers 
and five sailing ve.ssels, with a total of 
123,100 tons gross register. Tlio Miiw’e also 
took to Germany 93 prisoixers, in addition 
to th(^ 469 conveyed in the Yarrownlale. The 
tonnage destroyed by the raider was about 
107,600, or nearly twice the amount sunk 
iluring her first cruise early in 1916. The 
White Star liner Goorgic, of 10,077 tons, was 
)K*r largest victim. 

Even more romantic in some respects w’as 
the cruise of another German raider, the 
Soeadler (Captain Count von Luckner), wdiich 
was foimd to be at w'ork in the Atlantic towards 


the end of March, 1917. This ves.sel was re- 
ported to have been the captured American 
barque Pass of Balmaha, of 1,671 tons, be- 
longing to the H arris -Irby Cotton Company, of 
Boston, U.S.A., and captmed in 1915 while on 
a voyage to Archangel with cotton. Ha\ing 
been fitted with oil engines, and anned, she 
left Germany on December 22, 1916, as a 
raider, and from January 9 to March 11, 1917, 
d(^stroyed 11 Allied merchant slii])s. Not imtil 
October, 1917, did the fate of the 8eeadlor 
become know^n. She had been heard of as a 
minelayer off the coast of Brazil Later, at the 
end of ^larch, the French })arquo Cambnnme 
arri^’ed at Rio do Janeiro with over 200 sur- 
vivors of 11 ships sunk by this raider off 
Trinidad. The S('eadler's practice' was to show 
Norw'(‘gian colours imtil the victim had come 
within range of her guns, and then quickly to 
hoist the German ensign. During October a 
dispatch to the American Navy Department 
from Tutuila, Samoa, announced th(5 fact 
that an open boat had arrived there with the 
master of tlio American schooner R. C, Slade, 
wdio stated that the (;lerman raider Sc^eadh'r 
had run ashore, and was abandoned on Mopalia, 
Lord How'o Island, on August 2. She had been 
beached for cleaning, but a storm embedded 
her in the sand. The captain ami some of the 
officers in a motor sloop and the remainder of 
the crew^ in the French schooner Lutece, put to 
sea on August 2 1 and September 5, presumably 
to carry on raiding. Before stranding, the 
Seeadler had simk the American schooners 
R. C. Slade, A. B. Jolmson, and Manila. She 
left 47 prisoners on the island. Later on, the 
boat containing the captdin of the raider was 
captured off the Fiji Islands. The fate of the 
Lutece w^as still in doubt at this time. 

Although dealing in the main with the work 
of the British Navy, thi.s chapter would not be 
complete without some reference to the services 
of the Allied Fleets, more especially as the 
British seamen were so closely connected with 
the latter in many different spheres of opera- 
tions. Indeed, there were no waters except 
those of the Black Sea in which the British 
seamen were not represented during the fighting 
in 1917. Even into the Baltic, in spite of all 
that the Gennans could do with their superiority 
of force and the use of obstructions, a British 
submarine penetrated, and on September 20, 
1917, was reported to have attacked German 
warships off the Island of Oesel. A British ^ 
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submarine was also reported to have assisted 
the Russians in the figliting for the possession 
of the Gulf of Riga. The events which led to 
the loss of those waters to the enemy will be 
chronicled elsewhere, but it is timely to note 
in passing that they arose directly out of the 
political conditions obtaining in Russia on 
account ol the Revolution. The discipline of 
the Fleet being broken, and its personnel 
demoralised, tlie command of tlie Baltic, from 
having been in dispute since the beginning of 


bouching from the Great Belt *-the only pos.siblo 
passage— in a necessarily deep foi*mation on a 
very narrow front, would have found the whole 
German Fleet deployed against them. More- 
over, the (|iu*stion of keeping (►ptai communica- 
tions to such a tlet't wlien every sui)ply ship 
would have had to travel within thirty miles of 
Kiel would have proved insuperabk*. 

In the .Mediterranean, the British Xavy had 
a round of dutii's to perform as arduous as it 
was \aried. At the opening of the pt'iiod 



A TRANSPORT STEAMING WITH BOATS SLUNG OUT READY FOR EMERGENCIES. 


the war, passed absolutely into German hands, 
ami without adequate naval protection the 
islands fell. It had been suggested that when 
the German Fleet issued forth in the Baltic 
convoying transports and the like, the British 
Fleet should have entered that sea and forced 
a fleet engagement, with the double object of 
destroying the enemy fleet and bringing aid 
and relief to the Russians. Sir Eric Geddes, 
however, set forth the olHcial view in his speech 
on November 1. The operation of passing 
through into the Baltic would have been a 
protracted one, as he showed, and apart from 
the question of the neutrality of the Danish 
islands, there were extensive minefields to be 
cleared. The leading vessels of a fleet de- 


undcr survey, the Allied Fk‘ct was olT the 
Bira*us, and carrying out a blo(*kadc of Old 
Grec^ce to enforce the demands of the 10ntent(\ 
There was also considerable work in ])rogr('ss 
for the suppression of the submarines, th(‘ 
depredations of the latter being shown in the 
destruction of the Arabia on November 0, 1910, 
the hospital ships Braemai* Castle and Britannic 
on November 14 and 21, the transport Ivernia 
on .lanuary 1, 1917, the French battleship 
Gaulois on December 27, 1910, the British 
battleshi]) Cornwallis on January 9, 1917, and 
the French battleship Danton on March 19, 
1917. The British seamen also lent activ(^ 
support to the military undertakings at 
Salonika, in Egypt, and in Palestine, and the 




work of the naval airmoii was also distiiiguislu‘tl. 
l*articiilarly brillianl was a raid on Const anti- 
iioplo made by tlio K.>i.A.S. on the night of 
July 9, 1917, whon the U'urco-Gennan Fleet 
lying off the city in tho Golden Horn was 
bombed. When the battlecruiser Goeben, 
siiiToniided by warships, inehiding submarines, 
had be<ai located, tho attack was made from a 
height of 800 ft. Direct hits were obtained on 
the (Jot'ben and tho other enemy ships near her, 
big explosions bt'ing caused and several fires 
observc'd. The \\’ar Oil ice was also attacked 
and a. direct hit obtained. The enemy appeturod 
to have been comj^letely surprised, as, until the 
bombs had been dropped, no anti-aircraft 
l>altcTies opiaied fii*e. The airmen returned 
s»\fely without any casualties. 

Turning to the situation in the Adriatic, the 
part ))layed by the British seamen in tho 
o[)i‘rations in this theatre of the war was both 
draimatic and creditable. The most striking 
incident was perhaps tho gallantry shown by 
the crows of tho drifters on patrol in tho Straits 
of Otranto when a descent was made upon 
th(*m by an Austrian force of light cruisers and 
d(\stroyei*s. This occurred on the morning of 
May l’>. 1917, aiul as a result of the raid 14 
British drifters were sunk, from wdiieh, accord- 


ing to the Austrian communique^ 72 prisoners 
wero taken. The British cruisers Dartmouth, 
Captain A. P. Addison, H.N., with the Italian 
rear-admiral on board, and Bristol, Captain 
G. J. Todd, B.X., immediately chast'd tho enemy 
assisted by French and Italian destroyers. 
'Pho chase w^as continued with the enemy under 
heavy and continuous fire till near ('attaro, 
when, some enemy battleships coming out in 
supf)ort of their cruisers, our vessels drew ofl'. 
During her passage back, the. Dartmouth was 
struck by a torpedo from an enemy submarine, 
but returned into port with three men killed 
and one ofUccr and four men missing — believcxi 
dead — and seven wounded. The whole country 
was tlwillctl a few^ days after this aftair to learn 
of tho gallant conduct of Ihe men in the 
trawlera and drifters, whose behaviour was 
worthy of tho highest naval traditions. 4'o 
one of the skippers the Victoria Cross was 
awarded — the first occasion on which the 
distinction had been gained by a member of 
that hardy and valuable section of the Boyal 
Naval Reserve. The heroism of Skipper Joseph 
AVatt, H.N.K., commanding the drifter Gowaii 
J..ea, will be found fully recorded elsewhere in 
this History In addition to this officer, others 
whose conduct called for commendation or 
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r(‘\vanl wt'ro Sub-[Jrut(*imnt Hurling, H.NMt , 
a groiip of drift im's, who, wJun 
atta(*k('d ])y an onoiny fruis<‘r, hiavoly n^plicd 
to tlio sJiots f)f Ins foinii(lal)U‘ assailant \Nith his 
one lijiht gun, and was Uillod at liis post. A 
^brothor ofbcor. Skipp(‘r I). .1. Nioiiolls, It.N.K., 
took (•oininaiid on lla* doatli of Sul)-Liout(‘nant 
Ibirling, and eontiniK'd tho strugLdt' with Ihs 
oiKi light gun. Aftoi luaiig ( hr(‘(‘ tinios wounded 
and with four killiMl and three woundt'd out of 
a. crow of It), lie succimmIimI by his (‘lu'rgy in 
saA'ing liis ship, which was seriously dainaginl. 
Mention niust also b(‘ naule of tla^ d(‘votion to 
duty shown liy the wireless opcaator of th(‘ 
flriftcr Kloandi, Douglas .M. Harris, A.D , 
It.XA'.H.. w'ho was found (U‘a.d in his chair at 
the* eoiiclusioii of the* action, collapse'd over the* 
wircle‘ss leig in which he w'as waiting at the* 
ineaucnt. of his eleaith. 

It was satisfactoi-y that the Hristol and 
Dartinoutli were able to inflict a ce‘rtain aineuint 
of ])unishniont upon the Austrian raielers before* 
the^ latter gained the shelter’ of thea!* fe)rtitie*d 
base. Captain 'Tevld, of the Ihistol, was 
avvar‘de*d tlu* D.S.O. for* his s(*r\'ic(‘s during the* 
ae*tion, while* Captain Addison r(‘ee'i\(*d the 
C.M.C. ferr* his e*ondue*t, and e*spe‘e*ially fea* his 
e*x(*e*ll('nt jrtdgrne'ut and work in bringing his 
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ship safely into pe>rt, when she* laid bevn 
le>r|a*doe*el by au e'nerny suhtrairira* ern he*r 
pa-^sage* back, afte*r the* cruiser ae-tieiu wa'^ erver-. 

\’e*ry ettect i\e‘ a.lse) w a«s the* help r’e'nde're'el te) 
the* ltalia.n h>r*i*e‘s by the* I5r*itish rue)nile>rs si*iit 
te» e)pe*i*Hte in the- Aeh'ia.tie. It W 5 r.s reveale-el 
in M}i\’ that the*se nieiriit or’s, e)pe*r*j!.t ing fr’ean 
the* (hrlf of Trie’ste*, we're bornhc’urtling tin*. 
Austrian ])eKsitieMis anel line's of (*e>nirnunie*at ieni, 
caiel e'utilaehng tlie* Ib'rnavehi rielge*. 'rhe*y e*a,nie* 
intei aetieai at elaybr*e'ak eai Mav - I, 1!U7, anel 
beirnbare le'e I with visible* e*rfe*e*t the* r’ailway ne'ar 
\abr(*sina., the' fen’t i(ie*a.l ienis at I M*e’se*e(*e), a 
village with a high be'lfi*y w hie*h fearrie'el a 
cemspieuears landrna.r*k, anel Ope-ina Kailway 
junetieai. Kroliting by the* lae*t 1 ha,t lh<* 
Austria.ns e‘\ iele'nt ly eliel rieet e-\pee-t te» be* 
attack(*el freertl the* se'a, the' I'ange* e)f the'ir e-erast. 
batte'rie's ne>t be*ing long the* rneaiiteirs ap- 
preiae-he'el n<‘ar (‘iieatgh te) the* e-oast te> be- able* 
te> l_)oinl)a,i‘el tlu* sout h-we*ste'rn sle)pe*s e>f Meiunt 
H(‘rniaela. 

d’hre'e* months late'r*, erri Arrgust It), I!) 1 7, 
the* me>nitea*s we*r*e' r'e'peert (*e| tei be' agiliri e'ltee*- 
tive*ly ee>-o|K*i*at ing w it h the* ItaJiein Kerya.l Xa.\'y 
in be>mbar*eling the^ e‘ne*rny e-eanrnunie*at ierns j*j.'iel 
peisitieuis eai the* Le>we‘r Ise)n/e>. Sirr ri lai’ly, in 
the' re*t r*e*al ing niove'me-nl e>f the* ItaJiari tr*e)e>ps 
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NAVAL AIR PHOTOGRAPH OF ZRRBRIJGGE AFTER NAVAL BOMBARDMENT. 
A, H, caissons of lock ; spare caisson ; D, E, bridge ; F, storehouse damaged. 

Shell holes can be seen all about the locks. 


which I towards tlu^ (*iid of Octolx'r, I!)17, 
t1i<^ monitors were able to delay the Austrian 
advaiUM' i)y shelling from tiu' si'aoff tlu^ montli 
of th(‘ Fiave. 

Although at' tinu‘s, as has Ix'cu indieati'd. 
questions of Admiralty nuMliods or of (Iov(Tu* 
nu'iit policy wen^ subjected to criticism, there 
was a g(‘neral appreciation all tlui world over 
of th(^ vital part which t he Mritish >»avv con- 
tiuiu'd to [)lay in the conduct of the war on tin- 
side of the Allies, 'I'ht' hurdiMi up«>n the 


Ih'itisli sejunen was increased rather than 
decreased by (he. (‘V'(Mits of th(‘ y(‘ar under 
n-vi(‘w. Sir Kric (Icddes, in liis imj)ortant 
speech on Nov(‘mh(‘r 1, 11)17, said : 

'rh(*r<* an* ^rfiU a-iid iipiHi (hr 

-liippiri'- (»}' I Ik* world, '('lie liii/-' tinny llitit oiir tilly 
iIh* rmtrd Slatr^, i-, propariii}.- 1 ih>« lo In* l neH])oi’t<'d 
and inaint aiiu'd. Oiir PkmicIi. itidiriii. «uid 

«i(Iht Allit-.s iTMpiii-.' .vr‘a-))()iiH« Indj), and that hclj) can 
only l)(‘ }.iiv('n lo the Uill (‘\lonl wliicli this ronntry 
Would wi>l» il‘ tin* nation i.^’ jtn'psirrd .''triLdly and 
tiuorously to curtail it-' need.s, to d<*vclo[) lioinc resources 
and (o coiiscrM* it' prcM/nt, ajid poicniial inant'inc 
-I nii^t Ir. 
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T he part played by Newfoundland in 
the war w^as^ noteworthy, more 
especially in view of tho limited 
population and resources of England’s 
oldest colony. When war broke out tho total 
population of tho Islantl was barely 250,000 
and the total annual revenue of the Government 
was below £900,000. Tliis small community, 
with fewer men and less public income than 
many an English provincial town, at once sot 
about tho independent organization of its man 
power and tho adjustment of its finances to 
help in tho war. Within two yeai*s tho New- 
foundlanders had won for thoinselvos a distin- 
guished reputation among the Allies for courage 
and sacrifice, oven in a war whore great courage 
and great sacrifice were the universal rule. 

To understand the full significance of what 
was accomplished, it is necessary to recall the 
lustory and circumstances of the Colony. 
Newfoundland, the tenth largest island in the 
world, with an area of 45,000 square miles, 
was discovered by Jolin Cabot, a Venetian 
mariner, in 1497, five years after Columbus set 
Vol. XIV.— Part 176. 


foot on America. Cabot was sent out by some 
“ merchant venturers “ of Bristol, and his ship 
was manned by West Count ry seamen. Ho had 
a charter from King Henry VII. to ** seek out, 
discover and find whatever isles, rt^gions, 
countries or provinces of tlio heathens and tho 
infidels, wluTovcr they may be, whatsoever 
they bo, anil in whatsoever part of the world, 
wliich before this time have been unknown to 
all Christians.” Ho returned homo with 
wonderful accounts of tho ricliness of tho fishorios 
of tho now land he IhkI found, and before many 
years seamen of Western Pliiropi^, English and 
French, Basqiies and Spaniards, Bretons and 
Portuguese, ventured along tho coast to gather 
tho harvest of tho sea and find shelter in tho 
island’s harbours. Cabot’s enterprise laid the 
foimdation of Britain’s Empire, and New- 
foundland became England’s fu’st colony. 

It was more than a hundred years later 
before Sir Humphry Gilbert took formal 
possession of tho island in tho name of his 
“most gracious lady. Queen Elizabofli,” and 
the first permanent settlement was made by 
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Aldt^nnaii (Iny of Bristol and 52 West Country- 
mcn ill KUO. Tin* population whicli slowly 
Iricklod in was almost wholly fishonnoii from 
th(* \V(^st of Bn^land, and Dovonsliiro namos 
])n‘dominato among tho people to this day. 

The history of Newfoundland during the 
two centiiri(‘s that followed forms an amazing 


station, and nothing more. No won\an was 
allowed on the island ; no man cbuld, if dis- 
covered, remain there during the winter or 
build a p<*rmanont house. Close watcdi was 
kept that no sailor escaped from his ship and 
attempted to settle in, the interior. Tlw^ 
masters of the first three vessels arriving in a 



re(’ord of struggles, fighting, and deliberate 
and largely successful attempts to prevent the 
development or settlement of the island. After 
Jong strife between the British and French for 
supremacy, Kngland prevailed. The “ mer- 
i^hant venturers ” .secured control of Newfound- 
land. They aimed to keep it ivs a tisbiii ; 


harbour became “ fishing admirals ” for tbe 
season, with power to execute justice as they 
willed, unhampered by any constitution or code 
of laws. They burned the houses of would-be 
settlers, and drove many of them to New 
England. 

Despite every repressive measure, sinne 
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st^ttloment wont on, aucl a.M tiio sottlors grow in 
iiuinbor they won with great diffioulty some 
recognition of their rights. By slow (iegrees 
the story of thoir wrongs was broiiglit to Eng- 
land, and publicity helped to secure redr(\ss. 
Covornors were appointed, laws eiuvctcMl, and a 
reign of law established. The first (Governors 
were little bettor, it is true, than the “ fishing 
admirals,” and adopted a deliberate policy of 
harshness towards the population, a policy 
typified in the iustructions given to one 
Colonial Oovornor that ” what the colonists 
want raw, they should be given roast, and what 
they want roast should be given them raw.” 
Eor a long time it was a penal offence to plant 
even a potato on the island. TIk^ harm do.u' 
by tile long era of repression lasted for gtMiera- 
tions afterwards. As lah? as 1780 Coverimr 
Millbanke wrote that ” it is not in the inter<\st 
of Great Britain to encoui’ago people to winter 
in Newfoundland.” It was not legal to build 
permanent houses until 1811. The first road 
was not constructed until 1825. 

When responsible goverr\mont was granted 
to the pooplo of tho island, in 1855, tlie popula- 
tion numbered 97,000. The interior was 
without settlers and much of it unexplored ; 
there w^as not a hamlet three miles from tho 
shore ; the great mineral and timber wealth 
lay undeveloped, and ricJi potential farming 
lands untouched. The population w’as com- 
posed of little settlements of fisherfolk around 
the creeks and coves, and one town, the capital, 
St. Jolin’s. Tho islanders were hampered in 
thoir fishing by an historic; dispute with France 
over the fishing rights on parts of tho coast, a 
dispute which was not settled until 1904, when 


Prance surrendt‘red her claims in considcirat i(vn 
ol concessions made by Englaiul elsewhcn\ 
Tho islandfTs had friction with tln‘ir neighbours 
in tlu' New' England States oNcr fishing riglits 
in the Nortli Atlantic, disputes whi(rh (miusimI 
much troubh^ until th<*y w'crc (‘ndc'd by a Hague 
Tribunal in 1910. Lord Salisbury on one 
occasion (*pitomized Newfoundland’s fah' during 
close; on four ciuiturii's as ” the sport of historic 
misfortunes.” 

Tho.so ycMirs <d‘ long battling aga nst un- 
favourable circiimstancH's profoundly affeeft'd 
tlie character of the pisDple. ddii'y bt;camif a 
hardy, self-ri'liant , op(Mi air folk, of rigid 
principles, strictly adherc'd to. Visitors to tho 
i.sland in thc! (;arly years of t he twiuit it^t h CH^ntury 
fouiul them Sobbatarians to a dc'gnM* scarcely 
known elsewhere. Serious c.rimc was pi’ac- 
tically non-existent. (Miurcrhes were numerous 
and influential, and tho ptuiple wore oxtretMlingly 
kindly, cliaritabh* and strong in tla; ))rimilive 
virtues. The standard of sobriety was viuy 
high, and soon after the war began the L<‘gisla- 
ture, in r(\sponse to the popular demand, pro- 
hibited the liquor traffic altogether. 

Newfoundland’s great handicap was its 
inacce.ssibility. It lay right outsidt' the direct 
route of w’orhl traffic. Every ship crossing the 
Nort hern At lant i<; sighted it, but fiuv passengers 
thought, of visiting it. Its main port was close 
on 2,t)()0 miles from Liverpool ami aViout the 
same distanci; from big American citi(‘s, and the 
Atlantic^ liners di<l not call tlu re. Tho journey 
from Canada or from the United States was 
long and (luring many months of the year very 
rough. Whil(» England’s nearest colony if 
reckoned in thc number of miles aw'ay, it w'as 
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among tho inorc^ di.staiii if nM*-koru'<l in con- 
vc?ni<'nco of transit. Tlio poo[)le might liavo 
))00n ('xcnsod if, Ixdiig thus largely out of touch 
with Kngland, they liad let their Imperial 
ideals grow dim. The testing times ahea<l 
w(^r(^ to demonstrate, however, tliat the colony 
had preserved a ])assionate loyalty as glowing 
as any part of the I^mpire, a loyalty that was 
soon to give proof of its genuineness by its 
saeritice. 

A now era opened for Newfoundland with 
tho co-ordination and extension of its system of 
railways. In 1890 the Ciovernment of Sir 
AVulliam Whitc^way entered into a contract 
with Mr. (afterwards Sir) Robert Reid, for the 
completion and extension of a system of 
island railways, exb'iiding from St. John’s, 
the capital, on the coast to Port -aux- Basques 
on th(^ south-west, where daily steamer com- 
munication was maintained with the Canadian 
mainland. In connection, with tins railway, 
which was leased in 1901 for 50 years to 
1^0 Reid Company, an extensive system of 


connecting steamers and of other allied enter- 
pri.ses was launched. The railway opened 
up thc^! interior for himters, prospectors 
and farmers. Soon furthiT plans were afoot 
for other developments. Iron ore mines 
were operated with much success at Bell 
Island. 

Tho next great step in the island’s history 
was the launching of the paper and })aper pulj) 
mills of th(^ Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Co., at Grand Falls. Lord Northcliffe and Lord 
Rothermero’ had for some time been seeking 
a suitable timber district for the product ion of 
paper pulp to supply their extensive publishing 
enterprises in the United Kingdom. I^p to 
this time Newfoundland’s great timber wealth 
hail been loft untouched. . Extensive areas 
were purchased in the valley of tho Exploits 
River and at Grand Falls, and here, under tho 
tlirection of Mr. Mayson M. Beeton, one of the 
largest paper producing plants in the world was 
q\uckly built, with extensive permanent nxills, 
with raiUvays to the coast, piers, harbours, ter- 
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niinal wharves, and its own fleet of steniners 
to carry pulp and paper to England. A model 
town was built in record time on what shoi tl>’ 
before had been a wilderness 

The enormous extent of the Anglo -Newfound- 
land Company’s enterprise attracted vvid<‘- 
sj>read attention, with the result that other 
industrial and manufacturing establishments 
(»ame to the island. Newfoundland liad 
for its Premier from 1908 a far-siglited and 
enterprising statesman. Sir Edward Morris, 
rnder the Morris (;!overnment the colony's 
rights were defended, railways were extend<Ml, 
education improved, old agti pensions begun, 
the completion of the lighthouse system 
for the coast adv^auced, and extc^nsive agricul- 
tural and trad(^ schemes initiated. At the 
begirming of 1914 Newfoundland was in the 
midst of a period of unequalled prosperity. In 
a little over .a decade its (exports and imports 
had both more than doubled. The State reveniK* 
luul more than doubled, and a substantial re- 
serve had been accumulated out of th(^ surplus. 
Still bigger schemes w'cre afoot, for t-lu' opening 
up of coal areas and mineral rt'sources, the 
f*stablishment of a smelter for the refining of 
<'()pper, the utilization of peat beds for fuel, 
and the development of new markets for cod and 
other fish. “ The past terx years have been 
the ‘ golden age ’ of th(i Colony’s history,” one 
authority declared. 

Then came the declaration of war. Tn an 


hour, the whole energy, enthusiasm and devo- 
tion of the Colony turned from material develop- 
ment to the d(‘f(‘nce of the Knipin* 



NEWFOUNDLAND PARLIAMENT HOUSE. 

Party politi(‘K w«‘re sunk aiul the J(Niders of 
the Opposition coopta*at(Ml in (*\'cry >\'ay with 
the Covernor and tlu^ Premier. Newfoundland 
was not pn‘parcd for wa.r. Tin* (lovcrnmcnt 
declan‘<l that it would providi* a force of l,tHM) 
eflicient naval reservists by October 31 for 
naval servi<*t‘ abroad, and a battalion of men 
for tlu' Jinny o\'ersejis, Th«* pro\'ision of t ht) 
naval rt'servists was compjirait iv(‘ly simpU', for 
ai system hivd becai for sona* time in forces of 
tniining fish(*rm<'n for thait pnrpos(‘. Hnt N<‘w- 
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foundland had no military organization- what- 
ever. Tho last soldiers had quitted the island 
in 1868, when Mr. Gladstone liad withdrawn tho 
British garrison from St. Jolin’s. Their very 
barracks, after remaining a ruin for some years, 
had been burned to the ground. There were no 
militia, no volunteoi*8, no nucleus on which to 
build, and tho most militai y organizations avail- 
able were bodies like the Church Lads* Brigade, 
the Roman Catholic t!ndots, Methodist Guards 
and Highlanders and tho Boy Scouts. Undc- 
toiTCM-l, the Newfoundlanders sought instructors, 
ordered text books, and started recruiting. 

In 1802 tho British Government had sent an 
old cruiser, tho Calypso, to Newfoundland in 
order that tho young fish(irmon might be 
trained as naval reservists. Since then hun- 
dreds had gone through training every year, 
all young fellows between tho ages of 16 and 24, 
and after tlu>ir preliminary coui*8e on the 
Calypso they had undertaken further training 
voyages in other ships of the Navy. These men 
were quickly enrolled. No fewer than 3,663 
offered thomselvos between tho outbreak of war 
and the spring of 1017 for active service in the 
Navy, Of tliis total no few'er than 124 were in 
that time drowned, killed in action, or died. 
T'ho Newfoundland fishermen wore scattered 
throughout the ships of the British Navy and 
did not work as a separate unit ; consequently 
it is difficult to give any account of their doings. 
Hevend of thoiii wore mentioned in dispatches 
for bravcM’y. 8ir Walter E. Davidson, the 
Governor of Newfoundland, outlined their 
services in his Report to tho Patriotic As.so- 
ciation in 11)17 : — 

Wo kntiw from tho umMiimuiis nnnoimcemonts that 
thti iiuMi of tho N<‘\vfomi(llaTi(l Royal Naval Reserve 
l*nir lh(^ hij^ho>’t ropiilatioii as seatnon. We know that 
Kfwt'ouinllaiolors are founl in most honr.linu; parties 
and w'hoi'nvor hiiiidy moii are required to man .ship*? 
bouts on sfonny The Newfoundland K.N.K. 

serve on ilriftors and mine f^weepors, on f-ruisers and 
torpedo boats, in bat tleships and armed auxiliary fruiarrs. 
Mfinv know Uie North Sea well, and (he Channel and (ho 
naricw s,>as. Many have cruised as far North as Jan 
Milieu Jjaml and are fatniliar wi(h the coast of Iceland 
and (ho shores of (ho Northern Isles Others arj> 
servlnj: in the Medi(orranean, the IVrsian Gulf and al! 
over the Adantio. Whtsi the Greif was sunk, Newfound- 
laiwh'iN were on tho Al(‘antara and won prize money 
ill (hut famous fi^ht. Olliers wen* in Reatty’s 'Cpiadroii 
whon (ho Rlil^her was sunk. Some helped to hunt 
th(* German Hi^h Seas Fleet back behind its mine- 
fields when tlu y ventuivd out ju.-.t for oneo as tar 
as (he Jiitlarul Coast. Many were in action at the 
Dardanelles, and several received special distinction in 
that service. 

Rut when the Honours and Awards aro coiinted, tho 
individual distinctions throughout the Naval force.s are 
voiy few in number. .411 that can bo said is that every 
Kavai oflicer jnaises tho Newfoundland Reservists and 


every captain wants to have as many ot them as 
pos.'^ible on hi.s own ship. Our own cominsions may Ije 
based on the fine type^ of men who return on furlough 
to their native shores, men who, whatever they may 
hav€' been when they departed at tho e«il! of duty, have 
returned as smart men-o*-warsnien, of stalwart phy.sique 
and with that air of seif •resource which is only possible 
among trained men who are conscious of being held in 
ostoom by their commanders Men such as Leandor 
Green (who has won tho Conspicuous Service Medal), 
or Sampson, or Samuel Warren aro but cho.sen repre. 
sentatives of our splendid type of seamen. 

There was no difficulty in raising recruits for 
the Army. The majority of the volimteers at 
first came from St. John’s. Mon of all classes 
joined the Service, professional men and lumber 
Jacks, fisher lads and bank clerks, sons of 
statesmen and sons of labourers. Their average 
age was a little over 23. Witliin eight weeks tho 
first contingent, 500 strong, set out for England. 
Tliis contingent grew in numbers until by 1917 
no fewer than 4,133 had enlisted in tho New- 
foundland Regiment and in the Forestry Com- 
pany. In addition to these, thousands of New- 
foundlanders went to Canatla, attracted by the 
conditions of Canadian service. It was offi- 
cially stated in Newfoimdland early in 1917 that 
the total number who had volunteered their ser- 
vices had been about 9,500. Those who had 
volunteered in Canada and elsewhere had been 
computed by competent authorities at 3,000 in 
number. “ Wo may safely say that the Colony 
has offered fully 12,000 of her sons — the flower 
of tho race — to fight for Right.** 

The Newfoundland contingent arrived in 
England early in October, 1914, and after a 
short stay at Salisbiury Plain proceeded to Fort 
George, in Inverness -shire, an historic barracks 
built for tho troops planted in Scotland after 
the Jacobite Rebellion of 1745. From Fort 
George the troops went on to Edinburgh, and 
afterwards to Aldershot. There wore months 
of wearisome training for both officers and men, 
and many a fear was expressed that they 
would not reach the fighting front until after 
tho war was over. 

Tho troops were enlisted at first for a year, 
and when tho fourth quarter of that year had 
nearly ended they were still in England. 
Further drafts were sent out, bringing the 
regiment up to full battalion strength, besides 
leaving troops for a reserve in the United 
Kingdom. They wore then offered the choice, 
as were other troops at tliis time, of re -enlisting 
for the period of the war or returning to New- 
foundland at the end of the year. Every 
man re-eidisted. After a review by Lord 
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Kitchener the first Newfoundland Regiment 
was sent to Gallipoli. 

The regiment proceeded first to Alexandria 
and went on to Cairo, where early in September, 
1915, it was attached to the London Infantry 
Brigade. It arrived at Suvla in the evening 
September 19, at about 9.30, and the men at 
once began to disembark at Kangaroo Beach. 

They did not nni.sh landing until nearly 
1 o’clock. It was an exceedingly cold and 


troops moved off to t.lu) hills in platoons num- 
bering about 35 or 40 otwh, and reached a 
ravine, aftorwanls called the Newfoundland 
Ravine. Tin' Tiirkisli lir*) followed them, and 
grow' .so heavy tliat men had to break up into 
sections of 10 or 15. This first oxperksice of 
w’ar cost them some 05 men, killed and wounded. 

They dug tlwnnselvcs into their (piarters in 
the ravine am I (uiinped tlioro for about two 
tlays. Then tlu\y wore Kcatfered among various 



THE MILL, 

stormy night, and all the shelter available Avas 
a series of open dug-outs, holes never more than 
four feet deep, dug in the sand. In the early 
morning the men began to deepen their holes, 
but the Turks, seeing some signs of movement, 
located them and b('gau slielling. 

It w’as the first time the regiment had aetually 
l>een under fire, and tlie men ha<l not yet learned 
the necessity of taldng all ]iossiblo shelter. 
After the explosion of each shell they ran out 
to pick up bits as souvenirs. Nothing that 
their officers could do could keep th(*m under 
cover. Time after time they wont out, and 
several men were hit in consequence. Ulti- 
mately the shell fire became so heavy that they 
had to move away to the hills near by. Every 
few minutes a shell burst near them. The 


GRAND 1 ALl.S. 

regiments in flic front lines in order that fhey 
might h'jH’ii sonuilhing of actual trench con- 
ditions. ^fheii llajy look over Iheir own j>art 
of tin* line, 'fhe first c}u>^uall ies in the firing 
line ws‘n' on Septernher 2U, whiai oiK^ man was 
killed and foiii' worn wouinle.d. 

On Sc])hsnbfa’ ‘28, just as one company Avas 
leaving tlic^ t-naicln s, tlie 'fiirks b(‘gau attacking 
.some miles oil on the rigid-. ’J’ho Nc.wfoiirid- 
laudc‘r.s received ordcs's to stand to arms. At> 
last, they thought, their first experiences of real 
fighting AV(»re ii,l)out to begin. A terrific can- 
nonade followe.d, all tlio batteries at Suvla and 
all the shif)s in the Ihiy taking part. For two 
hours the nwai stood at attention, expfx ting 
at any moment the order to go over the top or 
expecting to have to moot a big Turkish ad- 
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vjMicc rtiul ill liHii<l-t()-lmu(l fight 

Ihif nothing lui|)|jciw*<l. 'FJio Turks find i)o<*n 
d('h‘ah'(l by our iirtilk*ry <vu(l hml suflored hoavy 
crtsualt ii^s. 'riic X(*.\\ foundlaiKh'rs luwl no 
casualt i(‘s ii.t all. 

'riio <’X|M'riciH‘c‘S of Mu* noxt fow \v(‘i*ks \vi*n* 
<*x<*(*(*dingly trying, not hoomisc* of tlio severity 
of thr fighting, f)ut hocausc* of tlu' inonotoiiy 
of tin* life, and tin* hai’diu'ss of thr eonditions. 
'rin*n* was a sljortagr of food and of water, 
'rinin-d water was sent from Al(*xandria about 
once a fortnight. lOnterie and dysentery swept 
the ranks. Klies made lih* u. I)unl(*n. ]Men 
took turns night after night two hours at a 
time in staiuling nil along the treiiehes and 
shooting with rifles at any mo\’ement la* sign in 
the Turkish trenches. If tliere was nothing to 
aim at th(*y fin'il at random no\^ ainl th<*n f«) 
makt* the 'I’urks r<*ali/e that they w(*re always 
on the watch. '^^rin‘re was patrol work ami 
iligging, treneli making and tin* bringing up of 
supplies. I)ay and night seemed to merge 
ttigether in one long wearisoim* ronml. Kach 
day saw fresh parties of men down with illness, 
and on most days then* were fresli easualties 
from the 'Purkish snipers and Turkish guns. 

Up to October 11 only one half of the regi* 
meat went into the firing line at a time, being 
relieved after about six or seven days by the 
other half. Hut from that dati^ the whole regi- 
ment \vent in at once and was relieved usually 


after 10 days by Jmp(‘rial troops. 'Fliis lime, of 
r(*lief was v ery un(*ertain, lK)we\'er, and largely 
ilepended on tlu' condition of the troops that 
were being s(*nt up. On one occasion thi* New- 
foundlanders wia*(‘ in the* trendies for 3i) days 
at a time. When in the firing line working 
parties of about 15 would go out from each 
<‘ompany to <hg trenches and advamu^ saps. 
Digging partii*s s(*t to with sudi /.mil that the 
.Newfoundland diggers soon b(H*am(^ famous. 
Petrol parties would creep along in No Man's 
Land to find out what tia* em*my w(*ri^ doing. 
The Nimfoundlanders now formed part of the 
SSth Brigade* of tho famous 21)th Division, the* 
other regiments in the Brigade being the 
2nd Hants, 1st Bssc'x and 2lsl London lioyal 
K nsiliors. 

Tho soldiers had come expecting to find war a 
life of excitemei\t. They found it, on thc^ con- 
trary, duller thaii tlu* most dreary spells of 
lonely life in the back woods of their own 
island. Kither side kept constant watch on the 
other. Snipers waited eagerly for tho least 
sign of life that they could fire on. Shells 
rained downi wherever troops were susjwcted 
to be. Aeroplanes came Immming overhead 
dropping bombs or observing. The heat, the 
hard work, the flies, the thirst and the inter- 
mittent shelling combined to tax the nerves and 
temper of the men to the full. 

Every day they prayed that something might 
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liAppon, that orders might oomo for tlicm to 
littac-k tlie Turks, or that tlio Turks might 
attack them. 

Oil the night of November 4 patrols worn 
st'iit out to reconnoitre some Turkish posts 
on ridge half-way to tho (‘uemy treuelit^s. 
A number of Turkish snii>ers used to eomt' 
down at night time and occupy this riilge, 
l(*aviug it before daylnvak, and the liritish 
liad suffered heavily from them. Most of the 
Newfountllanders* casualties had conio from 
here. A patrol luider charge of Lieut. Donnelly 
took posst'ssion of the ri<lg(^ before the Turks 
arrived for their night’s woik. Thi^ enemy 
came up as usual, not. knowing that they had 
)K>on forestalled. Immediately tlii^y saw our 
men thi^y attacked (luiiii. The Newfoundlaiul 
patrol numbered 1 otlicer and 7 m(‘n ; tlie 
Turks numbered about 50. Liiuit. Donnelly 
repulsed tho first attack with some slight 
cjksualties and held on. 

The Officer Commanding, lu*aring the firing 
from tlie ridge, became anxious about the 
safety c»f the men, and s(^nt out another six 


round the original patrol on tlu‘ ridgi', and 
would have done so had not th(‘ secoiul party 
of our nwn met them. A skirmisli followed, 
and the whok> of tlie men ('xeept Sergt. (Ireeno 
and Pto. Hyiu^s were wounded, one man 
being hit by five bullets an<l another by four, 
'riiesi? two men gatheri'd th(^ wound(‘d togetiu'r 
and kept, on ligliting, driving the 'i'urks off. 
'Pile rapidity of thi'ir lire evidently completely 
d(‘ceiv<‘d the 'Purks about, their stnaigth, for 
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THE GOVERNOR (SIR WALTER H. DAVIDSON) PRESENTING COLOURS TO THE 
FIRST NEWFOUNDLAND REGIMENT. 


men under Lieut. Ross and Sc'rgt. (Jreeia^ to 
reinforce Lieut. Donnelly. As this party was 
creeping through No Man’s J.,and they were 
su<Ul(*nly chalhaiged in English with ‘‘ Who 
got's there ? ” The olliccr thinking that it was 
our own patrol they had met replieil “New- 
foundland.” d’hc Turks immediately opened 
fire. Tho soldiers said afterwards they be- 
lieved it was a German who challenged them. 
This party of Turks were on their way to sur- 


afler a time, linding themselvt^s unabk* to 
advance, they n'tired to their own trenelujs. 

M(‘anwhi)e tlu* original patrol held tlic ridge 
all night, an<l in th(‘ mornmg Lieut. Donnelly 
turnoil up aiul repf>rted that tho ridgti was 
still held, and h»‘ had left a corporal in charge*. 
They wen* soon reliev’^ed liy anotlu'ir party. 
Every man of the little group had been 
wounded. This ridge, tho iorornost i)oint in 
our line, was afterwards called Caribou Hill, in 
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honour of the Newfound landoi’s, the name being 
taken from the caribou which formed their 
regimental badge. 

On the following night the Turks attacked 
again, but by this time our lino had been 
carried out to the ridge, and the Newfound- 
landers had established themselves in the 
position and placed machine-guns at com- 
manding points. 

A number of decorations were bestowed on 
the men who particularly distinguished them- 
selves on this occasion. Sergt. W. Greene 
and Pte. R. E]. Hynes wore both given the Dis- 
tinguished Conduct Modal for conspicuous 
gallantry — Sergt.. Greene for his conduct when 
ho took command after his ofRcer had been 
wounded, and for the way in which he drove 
off the Turks and brought in wounded men ; 
Pte. Hynes for his courage in keeping up re- 
peated fire at close range when nearly all the 
men of the party were wounded, and in thus 
causing the Turks to abandon their enterprise 
and enabling the wounded to bo brought in. 
Lieut. J. J, Donnelly received the Military 
Cross for liis coolness and skill in handling his 
small party in the facie of several determined 
Turkish bomb and rifle attacks on liis front 
and his flanks. 

The (Jeneral of the Division complimented 
f h(? iiK^ii v(Ty highly on their endurance. The 


taking of Caribou Hill was followed by a 
marked diminution of Newfoundland casual- 
ties, for most of the losses had been caused by 
sniping from that particular place. But the 
few weeks of the war had already considerably 
thinned the ranks of the regiment. 

On November 26 a terrific storm of wind and 
rain began, the rain turning later into sleet. 
The night was pitch black except when vivid 
flashes of lightning illuminated all the sur- 
rounding country. For close on five hours the 
rain became heavier and heavier and the. ravines 
became raging torrents, the rain pouring down 
them like a roaring sea. Gradually the streams 
settled in the trenches until there were in some 
places several feet of water. In most trenches 
the water was over the men’s waists ; in parts 
it was as much as nine feet deep. Parapets 
caved in and trenches wore blotted out. Equip- 
ment was washed away. Dug-outs became 
flooded and in many instances collapsed alto- 
gefher. Men struggling in the higher parts of 
tlu'. trenches could hear desi)airing shouts and 
cries tlirough the darkness. It was impossible 
to go to the help of any one who might be 
drowning even a few feet away. One unit, not 
Newfoundlanders, wore making winter dug- 
outs. Wlien the water rose the dug-outs caved 
in and 60 men were drowned. 

The rain kept on and thc' weather grew colder 
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The Hon. J. R. Rennett, Colonial Secretary (afterwards Minister of Militia), firing the first round. 




TROOPS EMBAKKINC; AT ST. JOHN'S 
Afterwards transhipping to the 

and colder. On tho following evening the rain 
turned to snow and tlie water b(*gan lo fr(*ez(‘. 

It WJis imj)ossiblo for a I iine to g(d- food up, for 
f h(i support trenebos were washed away. When 
tho food arrivt^l th(T(^ W(n*(3 no means of cooking 
it, for it was iinpossibh^ to kindle a fiiv. Thti 
water in tho meirs wator-bottl(‘s was fro/.cai 
solid. Tho mens soaking olotliing froze stitf 
on tliein. TTioir only ehaneo was to stand 
whorovor they eoidd in the least exposed 
positions, for nolhing could be done until 
the water had drained out of the trenelaw 
There was no real shelter, Tlie men who were 
too ill wore sent down to tho bt'aeh, and many 
of thorn fell on the way aiid died from exposure. 
Tdie northerly blizzard lasted with intense frost 
for tlireo days. 

Cradually tlie trenchos began to drain. Little 
groups of six or eight men had been standing 
hour after hour on little uplands I wo or threo feet 
long, huddled togt^tlior, trying to kec^p warm. 
The trenches wore not fit to go baek into until 
December 10. Harl the Turks been able to 
attack then it would have been impossibh^ to 
resist them. But the Turks were probably in 
very much the same condition as our own men. 
The soldiers ct)uld not have used th(*ir rifles, for 
they were clogged up with mud and dirt. Om? 
of their great problems day after day, after tlie 
first storm abated, was to firul ways of cooking 
their food. Buckets w'ore sent up, lioles bored 
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“ Dominion " after passing ice. 

in them, and tlu^y were used as braziers. One 
fortunate ('ompa-uy mn-tiJigcd to light* a lire. 
It was t h(‘ (‘uvy of all. 

'riio regiment liad tjeae Ixs'rt in the treuelws 
since Novom))(‘r 1(1. d^he, troops wlio wer»i to 
have ndievtMl tlaan hiwl be<ai so reduiMal in 
uumhors that thi^y eoulil not. take tlaar place. 
Ther(3 was nothing to he done l)ul* t,t> hold on, 
day and tiight, (Miduring one of the most di*»^ad 
ful tmd trying ordeals that, soklicu’s have ever 
liad to pass t hrough. 

The troops had known. b«',fore tho storm 
came outliat our positions w(;re t«) ho iwainiatcMl, 
ami th(‘ little groups efieere,d one ii,notlier 
with assnraiK’es that (h(‘y must, soon ho going. 
“ Hold on. Hoys,” wa.s t ho m(«.SHfi,go of l lie 
otlieers. “ I fold on, yim’ll soon Im', out of 
this,” the doctors sjii<l, ns tliey imjved fnnn 
man to man. E\i*n#t.li» sick men held on 
in tho lines, and <le(‘ds of lieroism wero so many 
at this tim<3 that they went, imehronieled. 

One spc*eial ease ef brii.very was that of 
I*t<*. h'itzgf'rald, of tlj* It.A.M.t^ On tho 
morning (►f Ueeemher I n ration party coming 
to the sujiport trenelu's was tired upon by tho 
Turks, and all the men wounded or killed. 
Kilzgerald, seeing the wounded moix lying irx 
thi^ open, got out of the tre.ncli and began to 
})andagc^ their wounds. 'Lhe 'lurks located 
him and fired n^peatedly on him, wounding 
liiin sevi ral tim(‘s. He (juioUy kept on despito 

175 If 
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With the Governor, Sir Walter E. Davidson, in the centre (seated). 


his wounds and had bandaged three men bofon‘ 
a hulh^t killed him. 

'rh(^ regiment was now down to little over a 
quarter of its original stnnigth. A very wol- 
(U)iTU^ draft of about 90 officers and men 
arrived on Di'ciniiber I .straight from Knglaud, 
and brought the strength u[) to about. 400 men. 

'Phe night before the storm preparations had 
been begun for th() evacuation and for the 
rianoval of surplus goods and stores. After 
the storm abated the men were so w('ak that 
they couhl scarcely do anything. They, how- 
I'ver, struggled on. Wires and bombs and 
land minons were laid in No Man’s Laud aiwl 
attached to our own barbed win^, so t hat t hey 
might bo (exploded if the 'Piirks attcnnpted an 
attack during our evacuation. Candles of 
tlifferent lengths wen^ put in biscuit tins cut 
h>r the purpose. Attached to the caiidh^s 
were dtdonators which exploded as the candle 
burned down. TIk^so detonators thus ex- 
ploding at ditferent times made the Turks 
believe that our men were still in the trenches, 
while* they were actually on their way down to 
the b(*ach. 

About 30 m(*n fm'iniug a rearguard wore 
loft as a final i3arty to complete the prepara- 
tions for the deceiving of the Turks. The 
tents at the rest camp w’ere gradually reduced 


in number, although not to any noticeable 
extent, and many tents were left to make the 
Turks think that they were still being occupied. 
'Phe guns wore removed and 4-inch fiiping was 
s<^t up and arranged to look like batteries in 
case 'Purkisli aircraft should conu? ov^or. On 
the night of the evacuation, one gun, the only 
one left, was fired at intervals of about every 
five minutes. Eight or t<*n nu^n n*mained by 
it. At the last moment a horsi? was hitched 
to it arul made to gallop over the hill and down 
to tlio Pleach. T’ho little rearguard thought 
it impossible that they could get away, but in 
this case daring had its reward, and they were 
all in the boats b('fore the Turks had suspected 
t heir departure. There were twt> casualties on 
the night of the embarkation. 

The remnants of the TCgimont reached 
Mudros about 4 a.m. on the morning of Decem- 
ber 20. They remained at IJIudros and 
fmbros for a few days and then were sent back 
to Cape Helles to help in the evacuation at this 
point. Part of the regiment was given the 
post of honour as the rearguard hero. 

Arriving off W. Beach on the night of 
December 26, they found it impossible to land 
on account of the heavy swell. They were 
ordered to wait until morning, but landing 
was still impossible. About simset they re- 
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turned' to Cftpe Holies, where they suceoeded 
in getting rtshoro ttild |)rocoodetl to the reserve 
tn'nches, staying in reserve for about four 
days. They then moved down to \V Beach 
and occupied dug-outs at Laiieashiro Lauding, 
which hiwl previously shelten'd a Greek working 
party. 

Kv<*ry availabhi man was now put on working 
jiarties, making roads and building bridges and 
temporary piers at X, V, and W Beiwhes. 
The Turks maintained lieavy shelling day and 
night, and the Newfoundlanders .suffiTed an 
average of about 2h casualties each night. 
Tluur conduct on this occasion earned very 
high praise from the Gmieral Ollicer command- 
ing. 

On Now Y(‘ar's Day, lOltJ, the troops wtu-e 
>hort of food, for no stores had boon landc^d on 
-vccount of the coming evacuation, '^riu^y wen* 
also very short of water. The 'J^urks made 
one attack, but were repulsed with heav^’ 
I 0 S.SOS with the aid of our naval guns. 

The first party left Cajie Ifelles on January 4. 
It consisted of 1 ottU^er and 30 men, mostly 
sick men. Three days lati^r 4 oOiciTs and 
147 men left the dug-outs at T.»aneashir(' Landing 
and went down to tlu^ magazine, working for 
some hours storing ammunition and laying 
wires to enable it to be blown up. At 10.31) 
that night, after they had finishiul, they made 
their way down to V Beach and (iinbarked 
about midnight from tlie Jliver Clyde on to a 
trawler and from it on to a waiting steamer, 
bound for Mudros. 


J'ho final <‘asualties at Gallipoli wi're inciu'red 
about an liour Ix'fon* they h‘ft Lancashire 
Landing, when one man was killed anti two 
wounded by slu‘ll tire from Auzat^ Point,. The 
'rurks wert^ alrt'ady oeeupyiiig both Auzae ami 
Suvla, whore we had fought so long. 

On January 12, after lia\ ing betm joined hy 
th(4r wound»*d. Hit* n'miiants tif the n'gimt'iil 
left Mutlros for .Vlexandria. About 1,050 men 
hatl l(4t tiUgland ; 03.3 olliet‘rs and int*u arrived 
t>n tlu^ Peninsula ; afttu’wartls furtlun* drafts 
arrivetl from Lnglautl. Only 170 wt‘rti lefji to 
answer their names at tht* Boll Call after tht* 
final t‘vaeuat ion. 

Brigatlu‘r-( lt‘neral (Siylt'sy, tuimmanJing tht* 
88th Brigade, paid a high tiibutt^ tt) the gal- 
lantry, t‘lheit>ncy and adapt Jibility t»f tim New- 
foundland soltliers at Gtdlipoli. Writing to 
the Goverutu* t)f the Coltiny, Sir Walter Davld- 
si>n, ht* said : 

I ftjol Mire that voii iind th»» people of .Nt'wfoiiiirilaiel 
win he atiMoiis to of tlm iloMigs of tluir eoutinp'ul 
.siriet* they luive been on active servieo. As you doubt, 
loss know, the ro^iinent lamle.d at Snvhi in the tJallipoIi 
Peniusiiia m Septenibin*. and w*Te attaeheil to the 
HMth brigade of the 2'lth Division, wliich brigade 1 h.ive 
the Iionoiir to eoonnand. 

The hrigale was holding irt>nehes vt-ry elose to the 
Tnrk^ on tht' left t'entre of our hie*. 'I’ht) Newfonndlund 
lit giinnnt at first Whils all 

f)(Tie(‘rs and tht' diih'rent etiinpanitis werti sent up to tt*e 
irt'oeht's and uttaehi'it to regiments in warfarn. All 
ranks were rt'inarkalily (puck in pieUiue no all there was 
to bt^ learnt, and their keenness was very imiieeahli'. 
rhe resnlt wii.'’ that tuter a very shtiit tiuie they took 
over part of the dring line as a separate unit. There 
was no big ofieratiou, Init .'•■mall tuiti'riirisi'M were fre- 
(pieutly on foot, uiitf in all lliey had to do the legiidi'iit 
eontimially showt'd a splendid spiril of rt>adiiit‘ss and 
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rfKonn*!*. f recall incidents of the nijjht'! of 

Novciiilx'p <1 »uul A, when W(.* advp.nccd a part of our line. 
J detailed tlicin for this woik, and it was admirably 
carried out, all who took part showing tlio highest 
courage, and deterniiiialion in face of very severe oppo- 
'.ition. The ivsults of the operations were entirely 
sncct'S'fnl. 

Another occasion I should wish to recall is the storm 
of N'overnher 2tj and following days. A very violent 
r;i.inl)ill, which flooded th«' trenches inoi-e than waist 
decj), wa^ followed np by three «lays tif northerly blizzard 
with intense frost, d’li'* conditions were such that the 
most vt.lcrao troojis iniglu. have been oxcii.sed for losing 
heart, blit, in spi((! (d very he.avy casualties from ex 
po-*urc, the regiment never for a moment gave in, but 
maintained their spirit anil clicorfnincss in a most 
wornlerfnl manner. 

Then again, in the e-vaeiiatiMn of Siivla and Holies 
operjuions, of whieli the siiec 'ss dcpendeil entirely upon 
the si<*adinr'ss and dis ipime of the troops tailing j>art, 
their share in these extremely anxious movement'? was 
mo l admiii'hl^ |n iloiiiii'd. 

It has bi'en the gieate.^t lionour and jilo.asuro to me to 
have these gallant Jellows m my brigade, whose traditions 
they have mo t. worfhdy upheld. feliow-couiit ry- 

mim have every ri'a-ou to be proiind of them on thidr 
doings, ddieir casiialtie.' have heen many fiom biiMei.s 
and Sickness. 

On linwing OnllipoU, the NtjvvfoundlaiKl 
llogiinont stuyud for a fcimo in Egypt, wlioro 
undor Liout.-Col. JLulow, tho battalion was 
n^built after its oxatding and exhausting 
expi^rionctis. From Egypt it moved on in 
March, 1010, to Fran(•<^ reacliing Marseilles 
on Marcli 22. The next few weeks were spent 
partly in. tho trencdies and partly in reserve, 
without v(Ty much lu^ppening. Ltite in June 
it took up its position its one of the army that 
was to mnke the long-planned attack on tho 
(Jerman lines on t he Somnu'. 

On .Fune 20 and 27 tho Newfoundlanders 
attempted two raids on the Clerman trenches. 
The first was undc'rtakt'ii by a party of 50 
selected miMi who had undergone special 
training and witc under tlie command of 
(^apt. B. IhitliM’. They moved forward very 
stealthily through No Miui’s hand, and got 
right under the (Jerman wires. They found, 
however, that the (Jt^rmans had put in fresh 
strands of wire so strong that it was impossible 
to sever them. None of the wire-cutters 
availahli* were of any use. Tlio defending 
troops deteiTi'd them, and they were obliged 
to ri'tiri'. 

On tlu‘ following night they made another 
attiMupt. On this occasion they actually 
reached t he eiieuiy’s trenches. They were met 
with heavy fire and a shower of bombs. The 
Ncwfoundlamlers bombed back until ovt^ry 
hand grenade had beiui used. They were 
unable to make any furf lier progress, and htvd 
to retir-e, buf not before •e\H>ry- officer in the 


attack, including Captain Butlor, had been 
wounded. Six of other ranks Fiad been killed 
and 13 wounded. Capt. Butlor received the 
Military Cross for the great courage and 
ability which he sFiowed on this * occasion. 
Pte. J. Cahill displayed most conspicuous 
gallantry in bringing back wounded men. 
Then after tho raid he wont out once more on 
his own initiative to make sure that no wounded 
remained behind. He was not seen again, but 
nows came later that ho had been wounded and 
capturt5d by t he enemy and liad died of wounds. 
Pto. F. M. O’Neill picked up a bomb which 
was thrown by tho oneruy and hurled it back. 
T’he bomb burst on heaving his hand, severely 
w'oimding him. But for his promptitude it 
would undoubtedly have caused several casual- 
ties among our men. In raids like this many 
dt^eds of grtiat gallantry go, of necessity, un- 
reeorikul, for tho men who witnessed them are 
themselves in too many cases killed. In the 
case of Pte. O’Neill nothing was said about his 
action until many months afterwards. He 
was invalidiui out of tho Army oti account of 
his wounds, and those who witnessed what he 
did thcmselvc^s bi^eame casualties during the 
raid. Another soldier who won spt3cial mention, 
the Military Medal and thc/ Hussiaii Order of 
8t. (leorge was Pte. O. Pliillips, who hung 
himself against tlio enemy’s trenoJi, killing or 
wounding several (_J(‘i‘mans single-handfsi. 
After (he party had to get out of tho trench, 
ho went back again to try to obtain some 
identification. He remained out all night and 
had to cut his way back through tho enemy 
wire. 

On tho night of June 30 tho Newfoundlanders 
were brought up to tho lines from Luneiu?ourt 
to act as siip])drts to the Brigades which were 
to attack the first system of the enoiriy trenches 
south of Beaumont Hamel. The Brigade of 
which the Newfoundlanders still formed part, 
WikS to move forward at 8.40 to act as fhe 
third wave in tho advance. Word came 
shortly after 8 o’clock that tho troops were 
not to move until further orders ; evidently 
even the gallantry of the Ulsters and the 
Inniskillings who had gone ahead had failed 
to bring victory at this point. Loss than half 
an hoiu* afterwards a second message came 
that tjio Newfoundlanders were to advance 
with another battalion and take the first 
line of trenches. They were to move if neces- 
sary independently, and to go forward as 
quickly as possible. • 
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(listaiicu to 1)0 orossiul at this j)()iiit 
varit'd from ()5() to 000 yards. l)(*spito our 
1 ronuMulous jirlill(u*y h()m])ardnu‘uf. Iht^ way 
oyor this long distaiio(^ was by no iiM'ans oloar. 
Idn<'s had boon cut through our own wir<*s 
through wliich tl)(» troops might move, but. 
those gap.s wore not. nearly sunioitint in number. 
Tho enemy knew all of those lanes and liad 
their machine, guns playing directly over tliem, 
There was a slight diji in the ground shortly 
after leaving our trenches, about thn'o or four 
feet deep. The Gorman macliino guns had 
thus an a<hiiirable line of sight towards w hich 
they could sweep their fire, making the passage 
impossible. Immediately our artillery barrage 
slackened, the German macliine gunners poured 
from their dug-outs. 

Our men movtMl off at 9.15. Tliey were 
the very pick of the population of the island 
Colony. They had boon thoroughly trained. 
Many of them were skilled sharp-shooters, 
nien who, living for years in the open hunting 
and trapping, had all the keenness of vision 
of the born forester. Some wore pieke<l 
lumbermen. Most had been accustomed to 
open-air life, and were magnificent specimens 
of humanity. For niontlis they had trained, 
day after day, for this liour. 

They knew before they started that they 


w<‘re undertaking an almost impossible task. 
Th(^ (^>lont^l ealle<l bis Compar)y ( 'ommaudors 
t.og<‘ther and briefly addn‘S‘ d them l(‘lliug 
them w'hat was ahead. Tie* men in t lu^ ranks 
exeliaug<Hl words tngr(h(‘r with tight set lips. 

if I go (low'll,” said 1 Im eoi’ptiral to t he jirivalt^ 
at his sid(‘, “you tak«^ charge and go stra.ight 
ahead.” 

Th(^ N(nvfouudlaud(‘rs ad\'auc(‘d as steadily 
as though oil parade. 'The ranks kept p(*rf('ct 
liil(\ ddiey moved forward with two compiviiie.'' 
ill the first line in platoons in tik' at. 40 jiaces 
iuterv'al and 25 paces hetwjM'u sections, fol- 
low'cd by two ollu'r compani(^s in similar 
formation at 100 paces dista-nce. 4'heir line of 
advance was ov(‘r t he open from t h(‘ iiea,r t r(‘iich(‘s 
known as St. John’s I load and (doiimd Aveiiu(‘. 
'FJio German machiiu'-guiis playrid right on 
tliem. As th(i men pass(‘d through thc‘ gaps in 
our own front wire they w'(‘re mown down in 
heaps. O'Ik; survivors kept on. “ Push on with 
it,” said the sergeant to tlu^ man uiuk^r him as 
lie himself fi‘ll, struck liy a hulhJ in the cluist. 
“ Push oil with it.” Souk* survivors got as far 
as the G(‘rman wires. It is told of oik^ ofiicer 
that finding all his men wc^rc^ shot (l(wvn lie. him- 
self ran forward straight at the G(‘rmaiis, to h<? 
shot before lu^ readied them. One man, 
Ucgt .-Sergt .-Major \V. Clare, k(jpt on alone, and 
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was one of the very few who succeeded in 
reaching the enemy wire. 

The blow was so sudden and so overwlielm- 
ing that it seemed almost impossible that it 
<H)uld be true. A number of wounded dropped 
down in shell lioh^s where they remained, some 
of them, for days before they could creep in. 
But for the time nothing could be of them. 
The olhcers and men left behind did their 
utmost to rescue the wound<Ml in No Man’s 
Land. 

Th(! survivors wore so eager to go out to 
rescue thc^ wounded that it was necessary In 
«*lu*ck their zeal, for the (*neiny could still 
sweep th(i entire line and blazcMi away ov(‘ii 
at men going ovei* the top on errands ol‘ 
mercy. S. C. Frost brought in tw't> 

wounded men, carrying them on his back, 
and one of them was shot as he boro lum 
along. Ife would liavo gom? out again 
had lie been permitted. 'J’wo iiKui, in Uio 
ranks received Military Medals for their gal- 
lantry in attempting this. Pto. S. Dewling 
brought in two wounded men under machine- 
gun fire, and worked continuously relieving the 
wounded imder heavy shell fire. On the day 
after the attempted advance he brought in si.v 
woundecl mtui under shell and maidiirie-gun 
lire in broad daylight. On July 3 he w<‘nt out 
again in daylight looking for mor(\ Pt(\ J. 
(’ox was also dinjorated for showing eon- 
spitaious gallantry and contempt for dang<a\ 

Kvery oHicer had been hit except the Colone 
and a (^ajitain. N^^wfoundland(u^s suttered 
more heavily in the advanci? of July 1 in [iro- 
portion to numbers than any »)ther branch of 
the British Army. 

The nows of this gallant- attianpt sent a 
tlirill through the Empire. To the people in 
Newfoundland itsidf it crame as a message for 
greater efforts and greater sacrifice. “ We will 
show ourselves worthy of our men who have 
fallen,” said the people. Fresh recruits wta-e 
enrolled. Fresh drafts were sent out. July I, 
I Oil), will remain an immortal memory to 
England’s oldest colony. 

Sir Douglas Haig sent a message to tin' 
(lovernment of Newfoundland which well 
\ oiced the general ft'eling. The Lieut. -(General 
now in command of the Corps, expressed, both 
to the Premii'r and to the .survivors themselves, 
his appreciation of their .splendid courage and 
tletermination. Ho declared that the charge 
would live in history, and that the Newfound - 
landem had adtle<l another deed to that 


glorioiLS chronology of valiant deeds f)n which 
our Empire was built. In a letter to fc>ir 
Edward Morris the Lieut. -Oeneral said : 

That battalion covered itself with glory on July 1 
by tho inagnidcont way in which it carried out the 
attack entrusted to it. It wont forward to the attack 
when two other attoc-ks on that same part of the lir.o 
had failed, and by its behaviour on that occasion it 
showed itscii woVthy of the highest traditions oi tho 
Hritish ra«.*e, and proved itself to be a fit ropresentatiNo 
<»f tho population of tho oldest British colony. When 
the order to attack was given every man moved forward 
to his appointed objective in his appointed placo os if 
on parade. There wore no waverors, no .stragglers, and 
not a man looked back. It was a magnificent display 
of trained and disciplined valour, and its assault uni/ 
failed of success hecaiiso dead men can advance no 
farther. They wore shot down by machine guns brought- 
up I y a very gallant foe under our intense artillery 
tirf. Against any foe less well entrenched, less well 
organized, and above ail, Jess gallant, their attack must 
have succeeded. As it t]>e action of the Newtound- 
land Battalion an<l the other units of tho British loft 
coulributnd largely to the victoiy achieved by the 
British and French tarthcr south by pinning to their 
ground tho best of the Geriimn troop-j and by occupying 
llio majority of their ariillery, both lieavy and field. 
'I'he gallantry and devotion of this battalion, thoreioH' 
was not in vain, and tho credit of victory belongs lo 
them as much as to those troops farther south who 
.ictually succeeded in breaking tho German line. An 
a‘, tacking army is like a football team ; there is but one 
who kicks th(* goal, yet the credit of .succosa belongs 
not alone to that individual but to tho whole team, 
whose concerted action Jed to the desired result. 

I should like you to let my fellow citi/ens of the 
Kmpiro in tlu* oldest Overseas portion of the Briti.sh 
Realm know how w(*!l thoir lads have done, both ollicei>, 
non-commissioned olhe(‘i*s and men, and liow proud 1, 
as their (vorps Commander, am to have hiwl sneh a 
battalion under my command, and lo be a comrad? 
Ill arms of each and all of them. 

T’he Premier of Nciwfouiidlaiui went ovtu* to 
France to visit the depleted battalion. He 
foimtl that it had now been pulled out of tlu^ 
line. Fresh drafts had eome out from tho 
Depot in S(*otlaiul. All he could do was to ted I 
them that all ap[)r(*ciM.t-('d their achievements. 

I I old them (he Miid, dc'^cribing tho gathering) how 
inneh wo appreciated their work .and e.-.pecially their 
action on July 1, and how we hod followivi thoir career 
with interest from fho day they had left our shore?, i 
told them what we thought of their conduct in Gallipoli 
and in France and how wo rejoiced in tho splendid 
name they had won for themsoives and thoir country ; 
how their oxampio hmi firetl tlio patriotism of their 
brothers and rokativos in thoir far-oJ| liome, and that 
whilst I spoke a leviathan of the ocean was ploughing 
her way through tho Atlantic, followed by a koebcorii- 
polling breeze from their own shon?s, carrying in her 
cabins 550 of their brothers to reinforce thoir ranks and 
prepare them for the ilay if they should ever be called 
upon to again go into action. I told them of the letter 
addressed to them by thoir Idout.-Qenoral ; how it was 
an heirloom that each man would transmit to his 
eliildreu, a legacy establishing tho honour, patriotism 
and character of their father?, of more value than gold 
and precious stones. They in no way appeared to l>e 
cast down by tho losses of July 1. On tho contrary 
there was a light in tho face of every man of thtsn, and 
n ring of determination in tho voices of all ; they aji- 
peiired to long only for tho hour when they would hav e 
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aiiopportimity of lU thf imolont foe and avonjjjiii}' 

the death of tho-^o of thfu* cu)urad<‘s who Inul failmi. 
Aiiti yet, I could not but fool sail to see so few ot that 
splendid battaiion. that to us ropri'sontod ami meant 
so much. I had seen (hern >;row from the enlistment 
ot the first man ; it seemed a part of niy‘'elf. But they 
had died for their eoiuitry, their dealh was like tlio death 
ot those briiyjht star> whoso death «lay. The wni. 
training had developed them ; they had become inaLMiili* 
cent men. Of tho-e that had ^one ;nto battle (liat 
July morning the avoraiio age eould not have been iiioit} 
than 24. and this in itseif made it pariieularly .-.ail to 
think that the course of ‘.o iiian^ of them should havi* 
be<‘n run at ^o earl^i, an a-je. 

It is not growing like a tree, 

Til bulk; doth make nuin hotter be ; 

Nor standing like an oak, three liundrvd y* ar 
To fall at 'ast a log, dry, baid. an I .ser *. 

Tlie hly of a day 

Weie J.aircr far in May 
Although it droope l anil di< d that, night, 

It was tho plant and llown of light 
In small proportions we ui.st heantios set . 

And in ftmaV mea'iur^i hfe mny pcrfcrt fr. 

Th<^ n*giiiu*iit Wiis Imilt up again, fresh 
rofiorvos being sent from lOnglantl, and alter a 
short time behind the lines in the Vpres Salient 
it went to tlie Sornnie (.o take part in t he great 
attempt of <*arly October wliieh followed the 
eaptnro of Thiepval. Ft' rt'aehi'd the Somme 
when the pFiysical conditions of the Mar vv(‘re 
exceedingly trying. The wt^at her was very wet 
and cold, and th<' heavy shelling of (h<‘ previous 
iFiree months ha<l rediiceil thi^ initire Sornme and 
Aucre front to a mass of silled and sifted <*arth 


in whieh men sometimes sank bodily and even 
horst\s wt*re droivned. 

'Phe regimi'nt reaehed Poix'ringhe from tlie 
N pres Salient on Oetoher 5. d\vo days latiT it 
entrained for tlu‘ south, and on Oetoher 10 it 
left Corbiulle and hivouaeked in the o])en, 
south of Longueval, moving into tlu' line after 
dark. 'I’he lighting strength of the ri'giinent 
this tiiiK' M'as not lialf wliat it had hi'cn lieforo 
the battle of Ik^aumout llamid. 

Next day, Oet.ohia* 1 I, as tliough the Oermans 
knew of tht' arriva.1 of the regiment, very heavy 
slielling was opened upon their position. On 
the same day orders wio’e reeei\ed that, the 
.Newfoundlanders wtM'e to take part in a big 
movement forwanl on tlie morrow, their 
ohjtH'tive being tlu‘ strong ( lermiui positions at 
( Jueudt eourt . 'The pn'Iiminarv (lermau shell- 
ing tHMitimiod so hi*a\'ily llmt the easuiilties 
were considerable. 

'Phore was a eonferenee of (‘ompany Com- 
manders on the Wednesday night. lOv'ery one 
knew' that a few' hours hence 1 lu\v wen' to make 
t hiur second gri'at effort sinei'they li'ft Calli[)oli. 
Kvery man liad fri'sh in his memory what had 
happened at U(*aumont Hau\«‘l. Kv'eii while 
t h(*y w<*re waiting it. semiu'd that under the 
uneemsing shell lire of the enemy there might 
h<* very few^ left to go forwanl. Ihit I'lK'h man 
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vvrts rdHolvod that now tlui inoineut had camo 
to Htriko fiard. NowfouudlaacJors would |j»rovo 
afresh that they couhJ do their duty. In the 
heart of many a soldier tliat night there were 
iiKiinories of old friends who had gone, friends 
wiiose loss was to Ix^ avenged. 

On ''rhursday tlie regiment moved forward to 
attack, in (U)njunction with othcT Imperial 
llrigadt^s to its right t^nd to its left. Once 
ii\on» it was side hy sid(^ with the llegiment 


Capt. March and Capt. Butler, were left to 
carry on. 

Capt. J. W. March subsequently received the 
Military Cross and the Croix de Guerre for his 
gallantry in this fight. He was senior officer 
and showed tlie greatest dash and determination 
in organizing the defence in the captured trench 
and in beating off a hostile counter-attack after 
‘we had occupied it. Ho hiiliself in the original 
attack bayoneted three Germans. 



[Ufft: la! photografyU. 

NEWFOUNDLAND OFFICERS AT THFIR BILLETS IN FRANCE. 


which had foughf- to I he right of it at .Beau- 
mont Hamel. 

October 12 w.vs only partial success for our 
armies. Strong enemy machine gun fire pre- 
\euUxl our advance to t he right and to the left. 
'File Newfoundlanders were more fortunate tlian 
some others. 'Two companies adv^anced in two 
waves, (vveh on a front of two ])latoons. These 
were follow'ed in similar formation by other 
ceinpauit^s. 'I'lie advance wa-; well covered by 
a very i‘lfe<*tive barrage and the troops kept 
c lose uf) behind it and s(‘i/.ed th(^ tnierny trench. 

(Upt. Donncilly, wlio had so distinguishc*d 
himself in previous fighting, was killed on 
rtuvihing the trench, and Cai)t. O’Brien 
was hit on flio way o\'er. Two officers, 


Capt. Butler was given a littr to his M.(\ He 
personally, shot 15 Germans in ca])turing 
t he' trench, and by his able dispositions con- 
solidated and helped t o hold it against counter- 
attacks. Sergt. H. Ni^ville found himself, when 
entering the tnuach, opposed by a strong group 
of Germans. He ])roniptly led a bombing 
squad, and after a battle in wdiich British 
grenades and German cylindrical sticks formed 
the weapons on either side he cleared out the 
trc'nch and connected up with another party. 
J..auce-Corpl. A. Manuel w«as in charge of a 
Lewis machine gun. All of his team became 
casualties before reaching the hostile trench, 
but he kept on and brought his gun into act ion 
single-handed and did fine work dxiring a hostile 
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conn tor-attack, l^to. T). Brown was ouo of tho 
first to roach tlio Gt^rinan trtMiclios. Ho bayon- 
otod throo of the onoiuy and bonihotl many dug- 
outs. During tJio count or-at tack wliich fol- 
lowed he shot seven of t lie ('iiiMiiy. 

Every man seemed lircil with tlu^ saiiu' 
determination. One runner, I Me. (). (Joodland, 
earncul a ilt'coration for liis great coolness aiul 
gallantry in carrying hack messages tlireo times 
through a heavy barrage to battalion head- 
quarters. He was severely wounded. Aimtluu* 
private, B. Carroll, volunttiered to go out and 
aid wounded in the o[)en after wo had taken tho 
trench. TFe adv^ancc'd undi'r 'V(!ry hea\y tiro 
and sav(Ml a number of men. Jjane(‘.-Cor[>l. 
\V. BeniK'tt was sul)S(M[uenlly giviui tlu^ J)is- 
tinguish(Ml (kmdiu^t Medal for liis biihaviour on 
this oec'asion. After three times going through 
tho barrage with mt'ssages, Ik^ got back in the 
trench. After nightfall he olisiu’ved a party 
of the (snemy creeping up on tho h'ft. (lank. He 
took two men au<l, after (iriiig a volh^y at t hem, 
chargcul with the bayoiu't and took tln^ wliok^ 
party --1 olheer and 13 men — prisoners. A 
Distinguished Conduct ^ledal was also given 
to yorgt.-.Major C. Gardener, a soldier who was 
to gain fwen greaUa’ glory later on. Seiang a 
hostile bombing party in a ga[) in tho captured 
( rench attacking another company, he promptly 
advanced upon them with (wo men, liombcul 
them, defcii-ted tluMii, and took I olUcer and 15 
men prisoners. 

'riie first trcuich being won, an attemfd was 
made to advance still farther, and a party under 
Lieut. Cecil Clift moved f<nward, but was 
wified out. The Nevvfoundlaiulcrs ])roc(‘ed(‘d 
to clear the f rench which tla*y liad taken. Tliey 
bomb6d the dug-outs and captured tho (Germans 
in them. When they found that our troops 
to their left had retired to th<*ir original 
trenches, Capt. March at once .^cnt a patrol to 
the unoccupied trortch on our left and held it 
with his greatly depleted ranks. Tiio enemy 
cam<^ up and counter-attacked. By this (iiiK* 
the Newfoundlanders’ casualties were con- 
siderable. 

A company of the 2nd Hampshires was sent 
up as reinforcements, and (*arly n 'xt morning 
a second company of the same regiment arrive^d, 
when all that was loft of the Newfoundlaiul 
Bcgiment was withdrawn to tho support trench. 
Tlio Newfoundlanders had paid a high price, 
but had obtained a great succe.ss. It was 
estimated that 250 of the emuny had been 
killed, three machine guns captured and two 


ollici'rs, one warrant ollicer and 50 men taken 
prisoiu'is. 

After a pia'iod of rest in cam[) the rcgim<>nt 
marched back into line at (Juilleuu)nt over 
fro/cMi and very slippm’v roads early in .lanuary. 
Tlu^ posit len it now had to hold was little more 
than a broken front wlu'iv' the very triaiches 
had disappeared. 'The regimojit, look active 
part in t lu‘ ceas(‘loss w ork at this point. Siagt.- 
Major Canh'iK'r, the. son of a lish(‘rma.n of 
'rrinity Bay, who had already Ixmmi dec.iiiated 
for gallantly, did an act which mad«* him the 
pride of the r(‘gimenl. He follow i‘d a. r(^gim(‘nt 
into Xo Man's l.aud, with a. party of striMcher 
Ix'ari'rs. lla\ing lilled all tht‘ stretchers, ho 
noticed that Iluae weiu' some ({(‘rmans in tho 
trench dii'eclly in front of him. He iinmedi- 
a.t<‘ly walkc'd up to tlcMn, and demanded that 
th(\y should surnaidei*. One (ka nian c.iine and 
gave himsi'lf up. Tluai (la.rdiaier shouled to 
(lu‘ otlu'rs, “ M’res bon. Von’i'c* la,le. Lvei’y- 
body i'ls(‘ has kami'iaded.” Whet her the «'nemy 
undei'stood his w ords oi* not, (hey coinpi'ehendod 
his g(*stun's. Other men cana' out of the 
triaich. I^baait ually Oarihana’ eollectcMl 72 
piisoiaas, whom la* marched off aial haiahxl 
o\( r jo a. paity of the l■(‘gina‘nl. l^y his initia- 
tive and daring, the British troops weri^ able 
to maki* good t heir (lank, w it hoiil opposit ion. 

Wla‘n two Impc'rial regiments wi'ia* attacking, 
Lieut. H. I*. Hollowa.y, who ha.d alr(‘ady won 
a great reputa-tion for his work c.^ sniping and 
intelligence ojlii'cr, w<*nt out to locate the 
exact position gained liy our troops who heal 
made the attack. He not only visited all the 
]a>sitions <*aptured, but gathered up six 
prisoners, wliom lu’i brought, back with him. 
M'Ih* weeks (hat. followed were tilled with the 
usual rouliiu* of trench and rest -camp life. 

k’.arly in Maieh, HM7, the reginuMit/ was at. 
Sallly Saillisel, wdn'ic* it was face to face wdth 
some very active^ ( Jerman briga.<les, which kept 
u|) a constant bombardment and fnx jiK'nt bomb- 
ing raiils. On .March .3, after (here had bc'cn 
sev<*ral bombing attacks against, our men, an 
enemy artillery bomfiardment, open<*d at 7 a.m. 
on I*alz Tiench. 'riui bombardment grew in 
intensity, until by S o’clock it was almostover- 
whelming. At S. 1 ."i t h»* e*nr*my advanc'd. The 
day was \'(*ry misty, and tlie Oermans u.sed 
smoke bombs .-^till further to conec'al th(*ir mov(i- 
menls. The attackers wer(3 within (>50 yards of 
the trench before they vycre discov »■? (‘d. Then 
about 5t) (di'iinans could be- .seen ailvancing on 
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A WARD IN THE THIRD LONDON GENERAL HOSPITAL, WANDSWORTH. 

In the hospital, at which many Newfoundlanders were treated, men from all quarters of the Empire 
shared the same wards, and exchan{{ed ideas and information to their mutual benefit. 


oiM* siilt*, two incii <*»inying what apj)L*aro(l to Im‘ 
a largt^ woodou box bofwtxai thoin. Another 
rd) extended to the other side of the troneh. 
At the moment' of tlicMr attae.k a shell |)it<*lu‘d 
just itisid<M>iu^ part of I’alz Trench, killing two 
of our bombcTs and vvouiidiiig on«^ of the Lewis 
gun team supporting them. 'The platoon 
eommaiuler at this point liad be<*u severely 
wounded during the preliminary bombanl- 
ment. As the (Germans approaeluMl a S.O.S. 
signal was stMit over the t4*.h*phone to head- 
cpiarters. lmmediat<dy afterwards all com- 
munieatiou by tt'lephone was cut off. A 
m)n-eommissioned ofhetM' began to tire rockets 
avs signals for a-id. He fired two, but before he 
eouhi discharge the third Im wfts wounded. 
The (Jermaus were now right on our men. 
'rh<‘ first bond) which was hurled in the trenc'h 
put ont^ l-icwis gun out of iketion. A second 
l.*ewis gun neau* tlu‘ heavd of the eommunica\tion 
trench was jiinimed on iv(*count of dirt thrown 
up by the bursting of the bombs. 'Phis loft 
ofdy one Lewis gun bearing on the attackers 
AVhiU' the bond) baittle was going on between 
tha* advancing Germans and our own men. 


three more La^wis guns waae a^uickly brought 
up, amd the four of them wau-a? plavying a»iL 
the aidvamcing enemy at.t the raiige a)f Ia‘ss thawi 
200 yards. 

Tha) (icrmans ga)t in ait the right of Pal/. 
'Prench aind drove our men baick, reaiching tis 
far as the ha»ad of the communia^tition trauich. 
By this tima*. ai British barraige Imd opened to 
prevent further (kirmams from getting uf). At 
the most criticail moment a young aaflicer, 
2nai Lieut, (h (1. Byrne, .saived tha> situation by 
his couraigaa aind initiative. Byrne wais in 
commanal of a pla\ta)a)n situaited about the 
camtre. VVitha)ul orders aind without any hesi- 
tation he arraingaxl ai bombing counter-attack, 
supported by a squad of Rifle Grenadiers. He 
paTHonailly led tlie attack up the trench, whiadi 
was kna>e-deep in mud, drove the eiiomy out, 
amd followed them into their own trench. 
Despite lu'aivy sliadl and rifle fire and a rain of 
bombs he held a section of thoir trench and 
])ut a new block in it about 40 yarals in advance 
of the old one. He subsequently received the 
Military Cross for liis work that morning. 

J^ance- Corporal M. Picco was in the trench 
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at- the point where the Germana first attacked, 
lie and the remainder of his men were only 
driven back wiien they had thrown all their 
bombs. The German bomb which had put 
the Lewis gim out of action slightly wounded 
Picco in the first two fingers of his loft hand. 
Nevertheless he continued bombing, drawing 
the pins from the liombs with his littlo (ingv'i*. 
AVhen his men were driven back into the com- 
munication trench Pic<u> obtained furtlier 
supplies of bombs from the company in sup- 
jiort, and counter -attivcko( I at the same time 
that Lieut. Byrne and his men move(l forward. 
He then helped Lieut. Byrne to build a block 
an<l remained in command of our new advanced 
bombing post. On being relieved that night 
he marched back to Comblos. Next day at 
foot insfwction the Medical Ofiicer found that 
he had been fighting despite the great sufiering 
from a very bad attack of trench feet, which 
necessitated immediate hospital treatment. 
Private i[. P. L(iwis was to the left of Pal/. 
lYench when the fight began, and so was out 
of the immediate tirea of the fight. When a 
d<nnand came for bombs from his position, h(i 


knew that the stock of fighting men must be 
running low. Without any orders he jiimpe<l 
over the parados and ran back across the open 
to Potsdam Trench behind, obtaining two boxes 
of bombs from the company in sui)})ort. He 
carried th<mi up ovt>r the open under very 
heavy shell fin*, and was runniiig for some 
inort‘ when he was slo|)pe«l l)y Jin olUcer, as 
the (‘iiemy hail been driv'cn out. 

On the ev'onifig of April PI, 1017, tbe regiment 
moved into tbe lines near IMoneby-le-Pnnix, 
TiJ luilt's soiith-i'ast of Arras, in order to attaek 
the village and heights then^. 'I’liis was part 
of a gri^at movement then i)eing made by the 
British armies along the whol<* Arras front from 
Souchez to Ilenin. Poliowing the German 
retreat on March 2 on the Somme i^nd Anero 
our armii's had tlriveu them nort/b and east, 
the (derrnan linc^ resting witli its right on, Arras 
and swinging back uorth-eastwanls on to the 
Hindenbiirg lino from Arras to St. Qiusitin. 
Then early in April we struck farther iiortli, 
driving them out of Vimy Kidge and out of f lu* 
(country on tlu* Arras front to the south of it. 
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Tho Gormans sought by tromendoiis artillery 
fire and by counter-attacks, particularly on 
such positions as Thclus and Monchy, to stay 
our fKlvance. 


Monchy, s[)ur of a salient, our most advanced 
point, and in some ways the key of our position, 
was the special obj(‘ct of the German counter- 
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a(ta(*ks. The had massed a German 

Division <o attcMiipt' to r(*tak(‘ it, and had 
accumulated a very larm' number of guns 
agmust it. The (hauTal then in command 
of th(\ Hrigad<‘, rt'solved not to wait for the 
en(>my attack, but to push forward against 
them and to attack and capture the German 
tn'iiches on the spur and ridge and high laiuls 
t o . the cast of Moiichy-Ie-iVcux. The AVor- 
j'cstcrs, the Hain])shires, the iVewfoimdlaiid 
Kegimcnt and another battalion were to share in 
the attack, and they were s\i})portcHl by two bat- 
talions of afiother Brigade. The troops were 
to ])ush forward after gaining their immediate 
ti))j<Hdives to th(? Bois-du-Vert, the Bois-du- 
Sart, the Bois-des-Aubopines and Kelling Cops 
and to occupy these points and the liigh ground 
around in strength if possible. 

At 5.J10 on the morning of the 14th our 
• barrage opened and the troops advanced, each 
battalion moving in two waves on a front of 
two companies, and with a frontage of about 
500 yards. The advance had not gone far over 
the aholl-tori^ and diflicult country before the 


Germans retorted with a troiiiendoiisly heavy 
counter barrage. As our troops moved for- 
ward they came under considerable machine- 
gun fire. One company of the Newfound- 
landers to the left rushed through and cap- 
tured a ruined windmill which was apparently 
a small strong point. Then they pushed on 
to a small wood beyond it. What happened 
there was never fully known. The men were 
soon digging in. Then the wood caught fire. 
Another company dug itself in behind the top of 
a ridg(*, while the second wave going beyond it 
advanced over the spur beyoiul wliich was 
part of our objective. They moved up, and 
on, and wn^ro simply swallowed up. Two Lewis 
guns from tlie first wave mov(^d up to cover 
Ihern. Occasioiudly the guns could bo hoard 
firing. 

Still farther along our adv^ancc. a company 
came on a (hTuian trench newly begun. A few 
enemy woundecl wen^ in it, and about 10 
otls'rs wMU’e captured. Tlie remainder ret ired. 
A platoon w’as left in the trench to mask a dump 
of w’ood where a party of about .SO of the 
enfMiiy wcu'o active. The regiment which \vi\s 
ailvancing by the side of the Nowfoundlandcu's 
had missed this dump when they moved on 
beyond it. Thrtu' platoons advanced here and 
bc^gan digging in. TIkmi a number of tlu‘m 
coultl be .seen pushing forwai-d into the wt)od. 

Our .scouts and sni])ers wna’c all knocked out 
by shell fire soon afbu’ the start. TIk^ (Visual - 
ties during the first part of tlu^ advance were 
heavy. Men were falling in all directions from 
shell fire and from snipers. X'iclory was im- 
po.ssible. A brigade, which was suj^posinl to 
occupy tho .spur on one flank of the Newfound- 
land Regiment, could not bo found. One 
Regiment rep()rted soon after 7 in the morning 
that it had takem its objective and was digging 
in. Then it became evident, that a terrific 
counter-attack was in^progross. 

At this tiine large numbers of enemy could 
be seen advaiicing on tho left, flocks of skir- 
mishers in front, with ajnplo supports behind. 
The company of the Newfoundlanders wdiich 
had reached tho Gorman trench was practically 
surrounded by enemy troops advancing from 
different dii’cctions. The men fought on until 
they were hemmed in by the Gennans, who 
wovo all around them at 50 yards’ range. Then 
little knots of soldiers could be .seen surreiider- 
iug. About 10 of this company ran for it to 
break through, but only one escaped. 

The battle now reduced itself to a series of 
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isolated and heroic conflicts. Little groups of 
men struggled against overwhelming masses of 
the enemy. Some of our platoons tried to 
retire, holding their own till tho last moment, 
and then rushing back. One platoon opone<l 
fire on two companies of Germans who wore 
advancing. Its Lewis machine gun and team 
were soon knocked out by a shell, but the n*- 
rnainder of the men, few in number, continued 
to do good execution. Tho Germans had boon 
advancing en ?nasse ; now tlu^y extended out 
on both sides of the road and came on. A 
wounded oflicer ordered the ])latoon to retire; 
but they were reinforced at the })ack of thc^ 
village and soon ro-cixtcre,d tlu^ firing line'. 

The special observers had all been knocked 
out ; tlui Intelligence .Officer on the front liad 
been killed ; two companies had disapp(‘ared, 
and tJie enemy shell fire scoincd to grow heavier 
and heavier. An Imperial regiment held tlit) 
line to the riglit and I’ciiortod ])y telephone that 
bodies of tho enemy were coming behind and 
cutting olT tho line of retreat. Half an hour 
later a battalion signalling officer, who had been 
sent up tho trenches to observe and n'porf, 
came back with the news that we had not a 
single unwounded man on the ea.st side of 
Monchy, and that betwi^en 200 and 300 Germans 
\vei*o advancing and were only about 300 yards 


away. Every officer and man at Battalion 
headquarters at- onco f<*U in to step up to tho 
fighting line. They numbered 20. 

The telephone line to Brigade headquarter^, 
had been broken, so tho Adjutant was sent 
back to rejioit on tho position, while the re- 
inaindtn* of the littlo group of headquarters 
men moved through the village out into 
our trench. They pau.sed at tlu^ last big 
house in the village and one man climlxMl 
up from a ladder to a shell hole in tho wall to 
look ahead. JFe saw that tho enemy wen* just 
junqHng into our Asstnubly Trench. Half way 
towards it was the last hedge of the villagt', 
forming a slight bank. 'J'lu^ headqnartiu’s men 
made a rush across about 100 yards of opem 
ground to the hedgt*. Only two oOicers and 
.seven non-commi.ssion(‘d ollict^rs an<l men 
reached th('. hf'dge — tho bombing oHieer and t he 
.signalling ofliciT, th(' provt)st'.s<*rg«Mint and the 
provost-corporal, the signalling corporal and 
two siguall(‘rs, tho regimental UK'ssiaiger and a 
[Jiivato of another reginuMit. Th(* (au*my at 
onco op(‘n(Ml rifle lin^ on tlu^in from tho front 
and machiiKi gun tinj from the left. Tho 
litt le band fought on. Tho bank r)f t h(» hedge 
was a f)arapet of (piito a good tnaich. It pro- 
vided exc(‘llont cover and conunand(‘d a good 
field of lire', tlu^ nuai in it. being ahl'* to fa.ee 
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north and south as well as east. The Assembly his head being shot. After the first few 

'I’reneh, our old position, a little over 100 yanls minutes the nine men, recognising that they 

away, was now full of (iermans. Fire was at must bo careful of their ammunition, refrained 

once opened on the enemy by the little com- from fu’ing at any save enemy close to them. 



[Official photograph. 

THH NEWFOUNDLANDERS MARCHING BACK TO BILLETS AFTER MONCHY. 


pany. 'J'he maehiiie giin to the left, firing at a Tn the first two hours they shot 40 Germans at 
range of about 200 yo.rds, was knocked out of close range. 

action in a few minutes, ap})ar€mtly by a Soon after noon it became evident that the 

British machine gun fartiier to the left. Tht» Germans’ attack was developing on the right 
Germans who were in the Assembly Trencli . rear, which was held by the Worcesters By 
wore pinned down there, each man who showed the sound of the firing it appeared as if the 
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enemy had entered the village from the south. 
But the worst was now ov’or. The Germans 
hatl hcfcd enough fighting for one day. Their 
firing died down. British reinforooments oam(‘ 
up. At 4.16 in the afternoon a heavy enemy 
bombardment opened again and our guns put a 
barrage down east of the villagt\ At 8 in the 
evening the Newfoundlandtn*s wore relieved. 
The Germans who had Ijchmi pinned in Assembly 
'Irench were seen retiring in small i)arties and 
were heavily fired on as they tritnl to get away. 
Tlien the little remnant of the reginuMif 
gathered togetlier. 

But the Newfoundlanders had held Moindiy. 
Beaten and more than beaten early in th<i 
fight, they had refused to riioognizo the fact, 
and hiul won victory out <jf defeat. This 
battle may wc'll, in future ages, bo ranked 
among the most despi>rate and heroic struggles 
of the war. 

Several decorations were given to the 
regiment. Lieut. -Col. J. Forbes Kobertson, 
who had colloctod the men at battalion head- 
quarU^rs, received the D.S.O. “ He undoubt- 
edly saved a very critical situation by his 
promptness, bravery and example.” He had 
been given the Military Cross seven months 
lM)fore for continuous devotion to duty and 
consisti^nt good w'ork. Lieut. K. J. Keegaiu 
t he signalling officer, was also given the Military 
Ooss. Lieut. Keegan in addition lo great 
gallantry during the fight, went into Assembly 
Trench with two men as tht^ Germans wiu’e 
rtdiring in the evening, and brought five of our 
wounded lying there who survived. Capt. J. \V. 
'focher received a Military Cross for his d<5. 
Notion to duty in attending to wounded for 
many hours in an intense bombardment thaf. 
day. His aid post in a cellar was three tilings 
pcuietrated by shells, killing some of the 
wounded. Si^rgt. A. Gobby received tin? 
Military Medal for going out under lu^avy slu^ll 
fire and superintending the bringing in of 
wt)und('d from the front. He returned to the 
aid post through a heavy barrage for some 
stretchers, then he went forward again and 
t’ollected more wounded. Afterwards he kept, 
on at work in the aid ]30st under an intense 
bombardment during which the post was 
bloNvn in. Corpl. Parsons, the signalling cor- 
poral of the lieadqiiartors party, was also given 
the Military Medal, and every one of the nine 
was decorated. 

The survivors had to get to work buiying 
the dead and salvaging. In these days of 


desperate fighting even tromondous losses siudi 
as t heso were not suflicumt to cause the battalion 
to be withdrawn from the liii<3 for any fime. 
The regiment soon recovered its formal ion. It 
was able to show a strength of 220 rank and 
file anil 12 officers. Then in the fighting of 
.\pril 22, where the British troops on th(» right 
bank of the Scarpo forced thoii- way forwanl on 
a wide front south and I'ast of lyionchy-lc-Preux, 
the weakened regiment once more did great 
service, 'riie loss on this occasion was duo to 
severe sh(?ll lire and a great deal of machiiK;- 
gun fire. 

The ri'gimi'nt runv moved back to Bone villi’ 
for training and rest and to have its ranks 
refilled by drafts from the depot at home. It 
then w'cnt on to Belgium and took up a jiositiou 
near Woestern, north of Yjires. Sir Douglas 
Haig had been for some wi'eks pushing a strong 
attack on the German lines here, an attai’k 
which had driven the enemy a considerable 
distance back and had dejirived them of a largo 
part of the Western Belgian Bidge. On Au- 
gust 15, 1917, the Newfoundlanders took part in 
an advance along a wide front against the 
German lines. The ri'giment had two objec- 
livjs, the first about 400 yards from the British 
trenches, and the second 400 yards beyond the 
first. The attiwk started just as it was getting 
light in the morning. The troops followed a 
creeping barrage, successfully taking both 
objectives. At the first jioint a large mimber of 
(fermans wiTO killed and two machine guns 
captured. Two othcu* maiihine guns were cap- 
tured at the second objective., and the men 
immediately consolidated their position by 
digging in. 

'riie ground over which the regiment had 
go during tl»e first part, of the advance was a 
mass of shell holes. But Mii’ second 4tMt yards 
was much more formidab!i‘, for here the troops 
had to cross a piece of land lunavn as the 
“ floating Swamp and to attack a strongly 
fortified position with concrete defenci’s on the 
ot her side. 

” Floating Swanif).” said a correspondent 
at the time, is the name for a ipiaking morass 
which gives no foothold anyw'here, but heaves 
and oo/.es and hubbies to unknown depths as 
you wade through it. 

“ In this case experience showed that the 
depth varied from the. height of a man’s waist 
to his chest or throat. When a man sank much 
above his waist he had to stay there to be pulled 
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NEWhOUNDLANU TRANSPORT COLUMN. 

out, if fortiiiu^ favour<Ml, latt>r. Those? who 
w(*ro only ku('(*-hi^h or waist -liigli or loss than 
Ilf) to th(? armpits woiil on. 'Thon? was no timo 
to stiiy th(?n to pull a comrado out, for th(‘ 
tiai'rago, like? a pillar of suioki' l)y <lay, moved 
on h»‘for(*, an<l lhi?y must follow as close* as 
mi^ht he Indiind it.” 

The Cerman machine gun fire was larg«*ly 
hlindt'd by the sph*ndid l^>ritish barrage, but 
se)me of tlu* bullets eoukl not fail to go home. 
Any man who was badly hit in the swamp sank 
and had little eliauee* of getting out. The 
slightly wounded might struggle back. The 
unwoundeHl, muddy from head to toe, holding 
their rifles above tlieir heads, dragg(‘d them- 
s(?lves through the mass of ooze. Wh(?n they 
onci? got on dry land again there was no re.sist- 
ing them. No machine guns, no shell fire, 
could hold that tremendous rush. Some 


men, despite their struggles, had failed to get 
through and stuck in the .slime, as soldiers 
during the winter months w^ere sometimes 
stuck in mud. They had to wait, careful not 
to move too much in case they sank farther, 
until their victorious comrades returned to pull 
them out. As the Newfoundlanders storincd 
the concrete emplacements English troops, 
working around the south side of the swamp, 
rushed at t h(? “ pill boxes ” there. 

Ma?iy soldiers particularly distinguished 
lh(?mselves on this occasion. Corpl. H. Raynes 
rcc(?ived the D.C.lVr. and the Croix de Cuerre 
for his splendid conduct during one part of the 
tmgagement. llis company was held up in 
front of a rojid by riflt? fire. He, with two 
others, Pte. .1. J. Peddell #md Pfe. C. Lacey, 
who were both givc'u the Military M(?dal, went 
out on tlieir own initiative, crec'ping from shell 
hole to shell holt? unfler very heavy th*e, finally 
g(?tting to the rear. There they bombed out 
small dug-outs containing two or throe men. 
Tdiey killed about ID of t he (?nemy and signalled 
to their company to comi? on. They prevented 
the ailvanco of the company being held up at 
this point. A private? soldier, A. Murray, was 
in charge of a Lewis machim? gun section. 
Under very great (ufiiculties ho kept his men 
together and kept his gun in working order, 
when holding an advanc(?d po.sition which w'as 
filled with mud and water to a (U?pth of tlu*ei? 
f(‘(‘t, for 20 hours. Another jjrivato, E. (1. 
Wiseman, was No. 1 man on a Lewis gun t(?am 
wdion his platoon was lu*ld up by machine-gun 
lire from a block-house*. He? worked round the 
flank aiul made to tin? rear of tin? block-house, 
where he turned his gun on tho enemy machine 
gun team, killing sev^eral men. 

Another Lewis gunm?r, Pte. F. I)aw*e, took 
his gun an<l two carriers into action after tho 
rest of the team w'(?re knocked out by a shell. 
Ho also retained his rifle and bayonet . Although 
tho deep mud made it exceedingly difficult for a 
mail to tlrag himself along, he held on to his 
gun and arrived at the objective ii\ timo to give 
valuable assistance to the people on the left who 
w*en? held up by a block hoiisi?. 

Pte. J. H. Simms, in command of a Lewis 
gun section, found himself, when going through 
the swamp, faced by a })ioco of bog ground 
practically without footliold, through whicn it 
seemed impossible to pass. One of his men had 
Slink almost to his shoulder in the mud. Simms 
.succeeded in rescuing him. Then, when ho got 
out, he hurried forward under a heavy barrage 
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located an excellent position for his giin and 
operated it with great success agaiiist the 
enemy. Lance-Corpl. J. Rose was in charge 
of a Lewis gun team that cainu under such 
heavy shell fire that all but two of the men 
were wounded or killed. Rose pressed on with 
the two still left, kept his gun playing on the 
enemy’s strong points, and enabled liis platoon 
to consolidate with exceptionally few casualties. 

Alongside these records may well come the 
account of a typical stretcher bearer. Volun- 
teers were called for, to go out and rescue th«^ 
wounded under an intense bombardment. 
Pte. R. Spurrell offered himself and made two 
trips to a dressing station 750 yards away, 
under heavy fire. Two of the bearers with 
him were wounded on the first trip and one 
killed on the second trip. Ho wont into the 
attack as a stretcher bearer and made two 
complete trips across the “ Floating Swamp ” 


was some little distance south of the Broen- 
bock River. Tt was planned for it to take 
one objective in the attack, Imperial battalions 
preceding it. 

Owing to the difliculties of the ground, tvnd 
to the weather, the troops lost direction and 
the regiments became mingled. The New- 
foundlanders found themsolv(*s in the front 
attacking wave in place of the wave which they 
hod boon detached for. They wont forward 
with comparatively little dilliculty, in spite of 
German machiuo-gim firci and sniping from 
“ pill boxes.” A numbt'r of prisoners were 
taken and the positions wore secured shorty 
after dawn. 

It wjks soon evidt^nt that the Gormans wert) 
not going to allow them to bo rotainod if they 
could sto]> it, for during the morning our men 
could s()e large nuinb(‘rs of troops assembling, 
and they were heavily sniped from one farm 
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to the dressing station, thou 1,300 yards 
distant. 

In October the battalion moved to Canal 
Bank, close to Ypres, and remained there for 
a day and a night before an attack which was 
timed to take place a couple of days later. The 
weather was miserable, with heavy rains which 
made the country an even greater mud heap 
than it usually was, and fog day and night. The 
position fixed for the regiment in the attack 


in front of th(*m. A strong counter-attack was 
made against the Ntnvfouudlaudors at noon, 
but was driv(Hi off. A still stronger attack 
wivs made at 0.30 in the oveming all along the 
line. The troops to the left of the Newfound- 
land regiment were forc(‘d back, and, their 
flanks being exposed, they had to retina for 
about 200 yards. A portion of tliis ground 
was retaken the same night. 

Tliis is typical of the sustained spell of 
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NEWFOUNDLAND CYCLISTS RETURNING TO BILLETS AFTER MONCHY. 


ni^hting wliich tho Nc^wfoimdlaiidors woro now 
experiencing in Flanders. The whole character 
of tho war liad imtlergont^ great changes Hinee 
the compare^tivc'ly recent day.s of the battle of 
.Aloncliy. Foison gas aiui flame were (exploited 
to an even greater extent than ever. Tlio 
(h'nnans liad b(H*n a))le to concentrate a great 
strength in guns and in nuichine gims. These 
latter, always one of their very strong features, 
had increased in numbers during tho summer 
by 40 per c(‘nl. Tlu'v liad also been able to 
bring larg(^ bodies of picked troops against our 
front, in part owing to tln^ lliissian debacle. 
Our men at every pt)int wert^ faced by rein- 
forced concrete ein]}laeements of varying sizes, 
'rir* enemy inado a largt'r use of aircraft on 
this front than ever before, sending over their 
bombing planes prOtecUnl by fighting planes 
abox’o in daylight, and raiding far behind tho 
Ibitish linos at night. Their long-raiigo guns 
shelled areas which in tho previous year had 
Ix^en considt'red as practically outside the fight- 
ing area. 

Hut most of the troops engaged would 
have agrowl in tho stateiuout that their chief 
trial \vas neither shells nor bombs, but tho 
mud. 


Tho aiitumn of 1917 in northern Franco and 
in Flandoi*s had been one of more rain than had 
ever before been known in the records of that 
district. Tho lowlands were swamps, the hill- 
sides wen^ slippery mass(‘S on w4\ich it w’as 
often scarcely possible to o]>(ain foothold. On 
some parts of tlio line tlie bodies of the dead 
sank out of sight within a few hours if they 
w'cre not previously removed. Tn much of 
this Hritish advanci^ in wliich th(^ N(^wfound- 
landers played tlioir part, tlio enemy faced us 
in positions strtMigt. honed by years of work and 
by every device known to modern militarism. 
They operated from their well -protected and 
comparatively dry ]ioints on tho hill tops. 
Our men had to advance against them in tho 
open, through fields and morasses and up hills 
where at every footstep it seemed that it would 
1 h‘ impossible to move farther forward because 
of tho mud. The German artillery at some 
jioints were superior in numbers, although not 
equal in direction to our own. The German 
troops were the pick of the Army — strong, 
sturdy, able-bodied, and w^ell-trained men. 
The wonder remains the greater that so much 
should have been accomplished in the fckce of 
obstacles such as these. 
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In one year of war tlie Nowfoundlauil Rogi- 
iiient had been inovoti from ono to the other of 
the areas on the Western front where tlio fight- 
ing was severest. They had takc^n a prominent 
part in the battlo of tlio Somme, wlu‘re tluw had 
earned roeognition as a rt‘gmient from the 
Commander-in-Ciiief in liis <lispat(‘hes, a 
recognition given to very few regiments. From 
hen’ they had gone to the apex of tlie advance 
on tlie Arras front -^Touchy-le-PnHix where, 
at a very heavy loss, the ri'gimi nt had held tlie 
spur of oiir jiosition. Monehy had lieen followed 
by the long and exacting battle of tlie Flanders 
ridges. 

Let ns turn to events in Xew foundland itself 
during these anxious and trying years of war. 
The realities of thi’ eonfliet were fully brought 
home to the people by the terribh' losses of the 
battle of Reauniont Hamel, when a large 
number of tho pick of < lit' young manhood of t lie 
island were killed or wonnded in. a few minutes. 
Meetings were called at different parts, and thi* 
peo])le, rieli and poor alike, pledged tln‘mselves 
to furtlu'r endeavours and greater elTorts. A 
year later, on the third anniviTsary of the war. 


the (Jovernor of Newfoundland was ahlt* to wend 
this message to the INIotherland - 

riio ot‘ \i)\vfoim(lIa.iid luivo in lh»’ city ot St. 

.I«>liir'j uivl ill ovary toMii (»t the (’olony Miiw ihiy, with. 
• •very sign of sleuily coiinii^c, tlr* .siihjoiiictl ic.-.o- 

hilion : — 

* 'I’liut on thi", I hi' thinl, anni\ i'i “.iirv i»f Mn* 
it'c'iinition of li ngliti'oiis war, thi": mi'eting oi flu* 
oiti/ciis of St. .fohn's rcconh its inllcxihli' ili'lcr- 
iiiinution to continiu' to a victoriouw eii l the vtriig^l«» 
in inuintcnanci' of tlu)"*' ivh'ols of liberty aii'l justice 
whii’h iiii' th(‘ ('iMiiinoii ami .sa**icil cause of the 
Aliii'w. ...” 

Ami m\ Miniwli'rs hid jm* «^u\ th it llu* people of N^'W- 
foumllami. witli !.M*owiiie t'nciLiv, will do all tlu'ycanin aiil 
of ihti iniigniliccnl Ar-me. iimici hi'^ fSn- Douglas ll iig's) 
coinrnanti. 

Kt'cruiling was pushed nn. It was not 
considered neet'ssary t<» resort to eonseriplion. 
'rhe first contingent of 500 nu'ii, raised in 
August, 1!U4, was only a beginning, and l>y 
the autumn of 1017 some tliousaiuls of com 
batiiiils hail been scut la» Ihighmd. 'The work 
of military orgaiii/.at ion w as at hi st uiuh'i t akeii 
liy tho I’afriotie Assoeiat ioti, under tin* (diaii- 
manship of Sir Wuilter F. Dtividson, the 
(Jovernor. As the regiment gn*w, and ns it 
bi'came mon^ and mure apparent that there 
w’oiihl be nei'd for a long timi' ahead for military 
preparation, a .Ministry of Militia was cri'atod. 
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No r(‘Cord of Nowfoundlarid’s effort in the war 
would ho complete without reference to the work 
of the Patriotic Association. Tliis body, con- 
sisting of representatives of the whole com- 
munity, set about organizing the war work of 
tlie Colony, from the collection of funds to the 
establishment of hospitals for the treatment of 
disabled sailors and soldiers ; from the com- 
[)iling of war records to the recruiting and 
t raining of troops. One tlopartment raised an 
aeroplane fund, amounting to $.53,564, which 
provided an air squadron carrying the name of 
Newfoundland over the linos of the enomy. 
Another popular effort was the Cot Fund. This, 
l>eginning humbly, as children’s collections in 
the school, grew to the phu^e of the largest and 
most widely supported fund over inaugurated 
in the Colony. By the end of 1916 the collec- 
tions amounted to $80,000, used to endow and 
maintain, in the name of Newfoundland, wards 
and cots in numerous hospitals in France^ and 
Croat Britain. By the spring of 1917 300 



[Suaine. 


SIK EDWARD P. MORRIS, K.G.M.G., 
Premier of Newfoundland since 1908, 

hospital Im'iIs wi‘re bearing the iiamo of New- 
foundland. “ Fat h(*rs and mothers of the 
gallant lads whom they have proudly speeded on 
their path of duty have poured their savings 
from every bay and harbour of this sea-girt isle,** 
wrote the Covernor, “ happy to tliink that they 
help to make easy the lot of the stricken men of 
our Army and Navy, and hoping tjiat their own 


boys may be cheered by the sight of the home 
name when they are being soothed and tended 
in a distant land.” This Cot Fund owed much 
to the sympathetic administration of the Earl of 
Ranfurly. 

Up to tho end of 1916 the people of Newfound - 



\FUiott t‘> Fry. 

SIR WALTER E. DAVIDSON, K.C.M.G., 
Governor of Newfoundland 1913-1917. 


land, tlirough the Patriotic Association and its 
sister body, tlie Patriotic Association of tho 
Women of Newfoundland, raised half a million 
Jollars in voluntary subscriptions for war 
funds. 

Dr. Wilfred T. CJronfcdl, writing from St. 
Anthony, Newfoundland, in 191.5, gave sonu^ 
idea of tho efforts and self-sacrifice the raising 
of these funds involved : — 

Thi.s litUo district has collect'd, by haul labour and 
unselfish sacrifice, dollars (^N500) for tho Patriotic 

Fund, besides 15 men. The men sold watches from 
their pockets and rings from their fingers, loggers cut 
one day or two free for Iho fund, and fishermen brought 
for sale fish, lines, hoolcs, needles, sledges, snowshoes. 
etc., while tlie women cooked and sold everything they 
could lay hands on. 

It was necessary to create administrative 
machinery for the regiment in Great Britain. 
A base depot was placed in Scotland, imdor the 
command of Lieut. -Colonel C. W**, Whitaker. 
Here the recruits were sent from Newfoundland 
for training, and tho convalescent sick and 
wounded for recovery. In London, the 
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quarters were administered by Major H. A. 
Time well and a staff of invalided soldiers. 
These London offices, originally the Pay Depart- 
ment, grew as the war progressed. Here the 
Comforts Association for the Newfoundlanders 
had its headquarters ; the work of clothing and 
caring for prisoners in Germany was undertaken, 
and much general work done. 

The political situation in the colony centroil 
around the war. Sir Hdward Morris had boon, 
since 1908, Prime Minister. Sir Edward was 
formerly Attorney General in the Liberal 
Administration of Sir Robia't Rond. Ho left 
the Bond Government in 1907 and, in con- 
junction with certain other seceding membor.s 
an<l with the Conservative Party, he formed a 
new party called the People's Party. A General 
Election followed, and resulted in a tie. Sir 
William MacGregor, the then Governor, gave 
a dissolution to Sir Edward Morris, who went 
to the country and gained a majority. From 
May, 1908, onwards Sir Edward Morris con- 
tinued Premier of the (jolony. In that capacity 
he represented Newfovmdland at the Coro- 
nation, when lie was made a Privy Councillor. 

There was another General Election in 1919. 
Two parties, the Fishermen’s Union Party 
and the Liberal Party, united forces. Sir 
Edward Morris was again victorious, beating 
the combined groups. But the election was so 
close that, although Sir Edward had a majority 
of seven candidates in the Legislature, the 
Opposition ropresented more votes. 

With parties so evenly divided, the Oppo- 
sition might, had it adopted a purely partisan 
attitude in the war, have seriously hampered 
the Government. Both sides however sank 
their differences so far as the war \vas con- 
cerned and cooperated. This naturally led 
to still closer union, and in August, 1917, a 
Coalition Government was formed, in wliich 
all the members of the Opposition joined the 
Government, Sir Edward Morris remaining as 
Premier ; Dr. Lloyd, the former leader of the 
Opposition, becoming Attorney General ; and 
the Cabinet, or Executive, being made up of 
equal numbers of representatives from each 
party. 

The colony showed the lengths to which it 
was prepared to go in conserving its resources 
for the war by enacting the total proliibition 
of the liquor traffic. For 50 years there liad 
been a strong temperance movement in New- 
foundland, and for a long time a law similar 
to the Canadian Scott Act, giving localities 


power to prc'vont f-he sale of intoxiciints within 
their borders, had been in fore.t*. It was 
thought that, the tin\e. had come for a larger 
measure, and an Act was introduo<'(l giving 
the wlioh^ country tlio right to vot(‘ on tluj 
dirt'ct issue of the comideto prohibition of the 
liquor trade. A ])hdus(‘ito was granted, and 
tlu re was a majority of 20,000 vot(‘s in favour 
of total prohibition. On .lamuuy J, 1917. six 
inoiitlis after the plebiscite was taken, an Act 
cam<‘ ii\ forc(* totally ])robibiting the im- 
portation, manufactnn' or sak* of iutoxicjmts 
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SIR C. ALEXANDER HARRIS, 
Governor of Newfoundland 1917. 

throughout tlie colony. The only (‘xception 
was beer with under 2 per etud. of alcohol. 

The measure was the; most drastbr pro- 
hibitory Act cv(*r carried. In other lands, such 
as Canada and the Unibnl Stat<\s, it was possihk^ 
for people in districts wheni prohibition was 
the law to import for their own use, although 
not for sal(*. In Newfoundland even this was 
disallowed. reoi)le were permitted to keep 
for consumption any drinks in tlieir possession 
when tho Act was ])assed, and they could even 
give tho.so as a frejo gift to others. But nothing 
could bo brought in. Tho Act was imme- 
diately and strictly enforced. 

The enforcement of the Act cau.stid little 
disturbance because the population were 
already among the most sober in the world. 
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immijil licjuor bill before the* introduction 
of ]inibibitiun pivt* an a\cra<jr(‘ fur intoxicant'^ 
rcta-ili'd over thi^ count (‘r of only ♦ dollars per 
head. 'I’hc people thought that they would 
be lietter NN'ithout (’veii this, better <‘eonomic*ally 
and a-s a fighting unit, and so they cut it oiT. 

Sir W'alter Davidson, ho had b(‘en Dovornor 
siiu'C' bi'fore the outbreak of the war, and had 
ilone admirable st‘r\ ice helping to weld t he wlioh* 
eommunity together, \^as ajipointed (loviTnor 
i)f NewSoutli Wales in t Ik* autumn (»f 1917, and 
his Mieeessor ^^as Sir (diarh s A. Harris, who had 
liv’j'd for some years in Newfoundland as a 
lad, wIk'ii his father was head of tlu* (diureb of 
haigland Aeath'iny.and afterwards vit*<‘-l’riiH*ipal 
of Duet'u’s ( 'ollege. Sii*(Miarles Harris laid lonu; 
experieiu*!' in the Cohmial OHiei*, and liad for 
many years servt'd as Dhief CMerk t hiTe. 

A NewfouiKllaiul l^'orestry Hattalion was 
fornu'd in the Spring of 1917. ()\>ing to the 

great diflieulty of importing supplies from 
a.broad a timber famine threat (*n(*d in the 
I’niti'd Kingdom. Organized partit*s of him- 
b(*rmen had already eonu^ from otluT parts of 
tlu* Kmpire notably from Oanada to help 
to cut down th»‘ wooils aiul forests of (treat 
Hritain. Mr. Mayson He(*ton, of the Anglo- 
Newfoundla.nd (\anpauv, suggesteil to Sir 
hklward Morris that a battalion of Newfound- 
land lund)ennen might lx* organiz»*d for thi* 
same purpose. It appeart'd that (he Hritisii 
authorities wt*re asking for ht‘lp of this kind, 
and Mr. Ikx'ton with the T'remier and the 
Jh’itish Din'ctor of Tin\h(*r Supplies at nneo 


went to Lord Derby. A sebemo for a Xmv- 
foundland Forestry Dorps was arranged within 
Itours. The din‘etion and organiza- 
tion were h‘ft. in Mr. Heeton’s hands. Dabh's 
wen* s(*t to work, and the n;cruiting began in 
day. 

Within a tew wei'ks the first eompanii^s of the 
<*orps had crossed t Ik* watt*!*, atul were sot ( o work 
on the famous plantations of tin* Duke of 
yVtholl, at ( ’raigneviuvrn, in INu’thshire. The 
])ersonn(*l of the corps was n*markable. All 
Hk* oflit'ers, from the (Vimmander, Major 
Siillixan, to the* orderlies, witli a possible 
exception iif the Ail jut ant, whose business wa^ 
to maiiitain military administration and dis 
eipline, weni practical lumberuKm. K«*eruits 
w(a*e not iM'cepted for this corps unless tliey 
were unfit for figliting or well over early man 
hood, marrii'd, and with a family. S«!me •»! 
the men had fought and had been wounded in 
France, and w(‘n* unlit, for further active 
service at the* front. Some were veterans of 
tit) years and more, too old for the fighting 
lines ; some* were lads in their teens, t-oo 
yoiuig to go to France to fight, but not too 
young to do what they could for the Kmpire. 

Th(' N(*wfouudland lumbermen fiomowhat 
surprised the Scottish workers by their methods. 
'Phey erected a lumber camp that wa.s a replica 
of lumber camps in tlieir own colony. Kx- 
pcricnced local men considered that it woxild 
be necessary to have a mountain railway 
equippixl with winding drum and steel cables 
to carry the great trees down from the two 
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high levels whore they wvro being cut, 1,800 
feet in all. Ihiilding this would have meant 
much delay and wouhl have involved con- 
siderable expenditure. Th(^ Newfoundlanders 
inailo a simple chute consisting of a triple line 
of trunks of trees, a kind of running tnuigh 
down which the monster logs could slide. At 
the bottom was a sloping curve to bring them 
gently to tlieir ])laee. The chute was completed 
in a f(jw days by the men theinsolves, at a cost, 
apart from the inateiial obtainetl on tla^ spot, 
of a few score of pounds. 

“The wdiole place has an air of hustling 
resolution,” WTote o!io visitor. “ The rough 
wooden huts of the men, and the simj)l(‘ etft‘c- 
tivo macliinery, do not se(‘m to belong to ai\ 
ohl civilization like ours. Planted down lierc, 
one might imagine ( hat you \\(‘re in N(‘wfound- 
lajid. In truth, Newfourulland has transferred 
its w^ays to th(^ lauirt of Pcrthsliin'.” 

“ 'Phese nu'n work as though tlu‘y arc' 
fighting against time,” said an old Scottish 
factor, somc'what resentfully, w hc'u hc' saw' t he 
Newfoundlanders set. to. “ We an*,” came* the 
i’c*ady reply. “ ^Phat is w hat wc' an* here for 
in war time.” At first the Scotch wocxlsinc'n 
w erc' inclined to fec'l son* at the uiK*oiiv(*ntional 
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methods of these ntnvcomers, and various big 
c*hallenges were exchanged. The cutting down 
of trees is a solemn affair : it ought to bo done 
with a certain stateliness. It ought above' 
all to bo done sparingly, and with a ec'rtain 
iiieety according to estate traditions. 1"bat is 
the old Pritish idea.. Hut here w'ere men doing 
it wholt'sale, lt‘aving nothing behind. 

The Newdoundlaiid<*rs wc'rc' soon welcome 
guc'sts among the* Sc-ottish folk. Thcc tree's 
wc'n* inagnitiec'iit . More than a eentnry before* 
a famous Duke of At boll had ])laut.(*d the' 
various mcumtaiii side's of liis c'statc's with 
spruce* and lare-h by the* million, he*lieving that 
the'y w'ould prove sourc'cs of we'alth ge'ne*ratious 
alie'ad. His fore'sight had bc't'u justified. He*re* 
were* sj^riu'-e in some* instance's ovi'r 100 fe‘e*t 
long, monstc'r logs some*tinics weighing 20 tons, 
tre*e*s running straight am I true' and higli. 

'Phi* lumbe'rnu'ii found th<‘mse*lve*s ji.t lioiue*. 
'J'Ik* mountain de‘e*r l)e‘e-ame* l<*ss alarint'd afte*r 
a time* at tlic inxasieui (»f thi*ir se)lituele*s, ami 
crept wjvrily along at utte*nm)st. he*ighfs te> 
look de>\vn eui tlie' nc'wcome'rs. (\)V('ys of 
j)artridg('s we)iilel rise' up from the' ground and 
run straight ahe*ad as the' men ele'ared fre'sh 
districts, and the* woodland rabbits darte'd 
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iKToss tiluir patlis. To tlio N(!wfoimrllandors 
all this Heemed iiko their native caribou and 
other gaiiK' .'*pokou of in their own language as 
deer, grouse, hares, partridges and rabbit-s. Most 
pn^noimced of all among the privileges of hospi- 
tality granted to thorn was the privilege of using 
rifle and gun oecasioually around their comps 
for tlwMr camp pot. In Newfoundland no 
private rights of ownership exist, and this 
generous concession of the ducal sportsman 
went straiglit to the hearts of tho Nonv- 
foundland sportsmen who were his temporary 
guests. 

The Nl^wfourldland Forestry Corps grew by 
the autumn of 1917 to sevcu-al hundred men in 
the United Kingdom Fresh contingents were 
arriving, and it was ho])ed evxuitually to in- 
crease their number to 1,000. 

Th(^ ‘i20th anniversary of the discovery of 
Newfoundland was celebrated by six prominent 
Imperial institutions in London — tho Royal 
(Colonial Institute, tho British Empire League, 
tho Victoria l.(‘agu<s the British Empire Club, 
th(^ Oversi*as Club and tho Newfomidlaud War 
Contingent Association. 

It was resolved to meke tho people of Eng- 
lanrl know more of Newfoundland, and to pay 
a tribute to tho heroism of her soldiers. The 
difliculty was to find Newfoundlanders, for the 
different branches of tho regiment were either 




LIKUT.-COLONEL W. H. FRANKLIN, D.S.O., 
Attached to the Newfoundland Regiment 1916-7. 

fighting in Flanders, recovering from their 
wounds in hospital, or training in Scotland. 
Fortunately, tho band of the Newfoundland 
Regiment was available, arui a series of engage- 
ments was arranged, inchiding one before tho 
King. 

From London the band proceeded to Shef- 
field and Liverpool. The visit to Sheffield was 
the outcome of a scheme by an active but little 
laiown organization— the Imperial Air Fleet 
Comnrittee. This body snggosted to the City 
of Sheffield that it should raise the money to 
pay for a first-class aeroplane which would be 
presented to Newfoundland and used in its 
name on tho fighting front. Mr*. VV. FI. Ellis, tho 
Master Cutler of Sheffield, adopted the idea with 
enthusiasm, and the band went with representa- 
tives of Newfoundland and of tho Emiriro for 
tho christening and launching of the gift plane. 

An enormous crowd, fully 80,000 in number, 
gathered to witness the ceremony. Tho Lord 
Mayor of Sheffield presented the aeroplane to 
the^ Imperial Air Fleet Committee, and Mr. 
He wins accepted it from the Committee on 
behalf of the Govermnent of Newfoundland 
The wife of tho Master Cutler christened the 
aeroplane. “ 1 name you Sheffield,** she said. 
“ May our enemies tnmible and our friends 
rejoice when they see you. May those who fly 
in you do their duty to their country, their King 
and their God, and may God have you and those 
who fly in you safe in His keeping.** 
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Chief Paymaster and Officer in Charlie of Records. 

Novvfoundlaud week sei*\ed to bring tlio 
oolony to the ott<‘ntion of tin* Hritisli jiublie 
nnd caused much dis(?ussioii in tJie Press and 
elsewhere of the doings of its men and of the 
possibilities of development of its jesonrees 
after the war. 

Lists of honours are lu'vei' a. wholly sati^- 
faetory way of judging the work of a unit. 
^"et such lists «lo tell something, and the list of 
honours earned by the No^^'foundland Ri^gi- 
nient in a little over two years was a notable 
one. Jaeut.-(yol. A. L. ibidow reetaved the 
C.M.CJ. in the Birthday Hfinours of 
'Pwo ofllcers were awarded tla; D.S.CJ., Li(*ut.- 
(^)l. W. ff. Franklin, for his gallanhy 
and dash in the attempted advance at 
Jk^aumont Hamel, and Lieut. -Col. .1. Forbes 
Hobeitson for his light witii th(’ IlcadtpiarUas 
Staff at Monchy-le-Brcux. 'Phis last-named 
ollicer joined the Newfoundlanders fro^i 
the reorder Kegiment in June, Jhlti, ami re- 
mained with it until August, 11M7, when be 
was ]3romotod to the command of the Middle- 
sex Regiment. Seventeen weie given the 
Military Cross, and throe bai-s to the Cross. 
Fourteen Distinguished Conduct Medals w<*r<‘ 
bestowed, one earning tho bar in addition. 'Pis* 
other honours and awards were — Military 
Medal, 68 ; Royal Victoria Medal, 1 ; Men- 
tioned in Despatches, 14 ; Mentioned in Home 
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Despatches, 2: Crenels Croix dc (Im'ire. 4; 
Italian Bron/.c .Medal for Military \hdour, I ; 
Kn.ssitm Medal of St. (h'oigo, I, 

Newfoundlanders wDiiId d(‘clai-c that the 
aho\(‘ l•(‘<*ord was incom])lete without special 
nu'ution of two naiiu's. Capl. K. W'. Bartk'tt 
WHS a momlxM' of an old and typical Newfound- 
land family, sailors wIjo for gt'iu'iat ions ha<l 
taUon their ships in tht* .\rctic Sc'as. 1 1 i^ 
bi-othcr was 1 he famous Ai'ctic explorer who 
ae<‘ompaiiie<l I’i*aiy on his jouriK'V to the 
North pole, ('aptami Paitlett (‘nlisted at tho 
bi'ginniiie; and (|ni(‘Uly nanh' his mark as one of 
lln‘ host anil inn'll jjopniar oHicers in tho 
r<‘gim<'nt. lit* stMV<‘d in (lalli))oli and in tlio. 
French and Fhnuh'is campaign. lb* won his 
Military Cross on .April 2*h PUT, at .Monehy, 
wliert', wlien liis Coinpan\' Commander had 
be(‘n woundeti, he ttn>l\ eotninand and oeenpiod 
tlu* forming-np tr<‘neh iind(‘r xeiv heavy shell 
tiiv. W’ht'U tljo l)i\ isioi» or« Ins riuhl had been 
repulsed be w’cnt down tin* line and t'rga.niz,ed 
a. iJarty of nnai, g(4 tlu'in in position and 
r<‘piil.se<l a eount<M’ attack. He showed on that 
<lay an absolute disr(‘gard of personal dangca* 
and a grcuit examph* to his men. Ibit this was 
liis habitual way. Later be was given a bar 
to bis .Military Cross. His dtsMls Ix'came a 
tradition in tin* r(‘ginien(. He lost bis life 
gallantly leading his nnai in the fighting in 
flu' autumn of PM7. 
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THE NEWFOUNDLAND BAND AT THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


Tho Goodyear faiuily, tlic live sons of Mr. 
ilosiali Goodyear, of CJrand Falls, a typical 
Newfoundland luiuliennaii, all served in the 
regiment, 'Phi'y wer(^ known far and wide 
for their amazing physical strength. Two of 
them— one whoso prowess as a transport 
ollicer wa.s kmnvn throughout tho Division — 
were killed in Kranoe. Tho remaining tliree 
were badly wounded. 

As tho years of war stretched on, the people 
of tlio island felt tliat not only theii* hour of 
trial had come, but their ilay of opportunity 
was ap]»roaeliiiig. The land of “ historic 
misfortune ” was entering into a fresh chapter 
in its history. Isolation must make way for 
ekiscr eonueetious. Idio progress of methods 
of transit- promised to (■liango Newfoundland 
from a liy-way into part of the very liighway of 
the world. In tho days following the war 
hundreds of thousands of men, released from 


military service, w^ould be seeking means of life 
different from the clerk’s stool or shopman’s 
(fountcr of olden days. Why sho\ild many of, 
them not come to Newfoundland, help to open 
up the big fanning lands still waiting settlers, 
and aid to develop the mineral and timb(*r 
wealth of tho colony ? 

The men of the island, taken suddenly from 
their fisliermcn’s huts and lumbermen’s camps, 
from the circumscribed life of a remote eom- 
mimity, had boon introduced to a wider 
world, tho great cities t)f Fngland ajid 
Scotland, the Mediterranean, Gallipoli, and 
Franco. They had fought in tho ranks with 
men frojn a dozen Englisli counties, Cana- 
dians, Australians and Now Zealanders. They 
had come to Imow the Empire and tho 
world. They saw a new day dawning for 
their island and for themselves after peace 
should come. 
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I N ail earlier chapter (Vol. 11., (’haptor 
XLV.) a hrief accoiinl was given of 
conditions in l*aris during 1914, and 
some reference has been made (\V)I. IX., 
Gliapier CXXXVNIl.) to the ))olitical aspe(*t of 
the Verdun off(‘usiv(*. It is lanv nec(*ssary 
to deal ill more detail than has hith(Tt.o l)t‘en 
done witli the geiuaal lifc^ of France in its 
social, ])olitica.l, and economic manifestations 
during the fust two years (.)f wai*. That period 
may be divided into two sections ; during tlie 
tirst tho wdiole nation was thrilling in respons(‘ 
to the call of danger, and during the second 
the French realized that the British had been 
riglit in predicting a long war, and the whole 
machinery of Fi'cnch life was tested by the 
strain. 

Tho Gormans made many miscalenlations 
in their war plans. First of all th(»y erre-d 
with every other ( Continental nation in believing 
that the struggle would be both short and 
decisive. Making the psychological mistakes 
of th(i world in general they imagined the 
Frenelunan to bo a worthless and frivolous 
e?('alure who would prove of no avail as a 
fighter. They counted upon political collapse 
and public y)anic, such as characterized 1870, 
to give them a speedy victory. Instead of 
tliat they had the Marne and a completcj 
absence of any kind of polities until the close 
of 1914, 4’hen when their first dream of the 
ray)id crushing of France was turned to naught 
Vol. XIV.— Part 176 


by tho strange and, from a G<‘rman p»)inl 
of view', almost criminal pow'cas of Fn'ueh 
rosistanei', the eruMny found comfort in I hi* 
thought, tliat in a. war of attrition I'Vanee was 
bound to go to tlu* wall. 

There w'cri^ many grounds for v'Jermany's 
l)eli(‘f. 'rii(‘ whoji* system of Fri'iieli life was 
but little adapted to the waging of a war 
refjuiring prolongiul effort, fn 1914 tin* French 
Republic was but 44 y(‘ars old. Tlu^ Const i- 
tution of the Third Kepuhlie. w’as d(‘finitely 
framed so as to facilitate a return to a. monar- 
eliical system and tliiM’e were still many pi'ople 
in France wliu eonsidi'ri'd that the Re|)ul)liean 
rvijimv liad by no means entered thi^ stage of 
eonseerated institutions. 'PlKMe weri^ still Mon- 
archists and Kej)uhlieans. 'File |)olitieal world 
had not y(‘t r(*eovered from thi^ hilterness of 
the Badical war upon the (’liurch. The dis- 
cussions which marked the passing in 191. ‘5 
of tho '.riiree-Years' Military Serviei* Bill, the 
rejdy of France to ({ermany’s military yire- 
paratious, had shown that there w'(*r(5 still 
largo and organized hex lies of Frimehmen vvlio 
believiMl in tiu* effleaey of Ifagno Tribunals, 
to whom dreams of Iriti'rnational Brothei'hood 
still seemiH.! real, '.riie constantly falling birth 
rate of France still furthe.r suggested that 
the nation had made up its mind, and made 
its choice tvgainst jilain living and national 
strength, and for luxurious comfort and nat ional 
d('eadence. 
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To many Oorrnan obsorvors it appoarod that 
Frarico had ipliiujulsluxl her role as a torch- 
bearer of civiliz(‘d intellect and was ready to 
aeoijpt the more }inmbl(% if more comfortable, 
part of a purely materialistic people. All 
these calculations were rudely sliattered in 
1014. Ihit the enemy ])sychologist found 
fn^sh <;omfort in the future. Examining the 
institutions of the country he was imbued with 
the; conviction that they could not stand the 
strain of a long-drawn-out war. iferc, agiiin, 
had much support for his views, nor were 
they entirely fnls<*. A country with the tur- 
bul(*nt political history of Frnnci? could not 
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but have a political systcin and an administra- 
tive organization in which, to some extent, 
were r('floct<'d the tremendous upheavals of 
the past and the empiric solutions given to the 
problems of almost incessant evolution if not 
ot revolution. In addition, the bourgeois 
Kepublie, which ai'ose from the incenrliary 
Hsht's of the Commune of 1871, apart from its 
hotly contested colonial policy, had remained 
stt'adfastly peaceful. So much so that when 
the war broke out all ideas of warlike revenge 
for Alsa(a^-J.,on‘aine bail vanished. France, 
mort'over, had been the luane of international 
paeitisin--a <loetrine which, owing to the 
claims of universal militaiy service, had made 
great progress among the labouring classes. 


The Germans were also right in looking upon 
the F'rench as the least discipliilod and the most 
individual of the great peoples of Europe, as 
well as the people who in their civil adminis- 
tration, at any rate, were the least fitted to 
stand the strain of a war of endurance. The 
Ro])ubliean system of France was the natural 
enemy of any political continuity. The possi- 
bility of a change of regime tluoughout the 
history of the Republic had at once rendered 
suspect any man who by unusual talent had 
suce€*eded in raising himself to great eminence 
or wlio threatened to acquire great power. 
This impression is \\'eli shown by the constant 
anxiety of the true, ted Republican to (xi- 
t.hrone the mediocre in the Presidential ])alace 
of the Elysee. Tho whole system led to 
constantly changing Goveruments, and tlmso 
constant changes int‘vitably placed any pow«‘r 
of continuity in the hands of tlu^ Republican 
bTireaucracy. 'Phe main foundations of that- 
bureaucracy were laid down by Napoh‘ou 
and liad as their guiding principle Napoleonic 
centralization and as control Napoleonic, 
despotism. Wlicn Republican nepotism took 
tho ])lace of Na])ok‘oiuc despotism, tin* 
machinery groaned in every shaft, and at 
tJie outbreak of war (^ermany was not far 
wrong in imagining that- th(' centraliz(*<i 
bureaucracy of France would prove incapable 
of supporting the strain of its own inluayait 
failings, and tho superimposed burden placcnl 
upon it by the political system 

Politics, by which in Franco is mt*ant pai ty 
politics, temporarily ceased to exist on August 
4, 1014. They grew slowly and surely during 
the absence of tlu‘ Governnu'nt at Bordeaux, 
for clear-sighted men in the adjourned parlia- 
ment- perceived the necessity of controlling the 
policies and acts of tlu? vastly swollen military 
and civilian burea\icraey called into action by 
the* war. It has to bo realized that in 
France politics were the concern of the 
few ; that the general public displayed in- 
difTercncp to political matters even at 
times of the quadrennial general elections. It 
has also to bo realized that the discipline of the 
party politics of pre-war Britain was unknown 
in France. Save in very rare circumstances, 
elections in France turned upon some matter of 
pm’ely local interest, and the deputy once 
returned was free for four years to do what he 
liked, vote how it pleased him, have what 
general political faith lie cared to adopt, pro- 
vided always that he looked after the purely 
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THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES IN SESSION. 


l(H*al int(M*c*.sts of his district and was properly 
attentive to the personal and niat(*i ial r<*(piiro- 
iiK’nts of his constituents. (Jovernnu'nts nii^lit 
fall one after tlie otla'i*; thed(‘pnty went on, if 
not for ever, at least for four yc'ars. With 
contemptuous indit'ferenee on th(‘ [)art of the 
public towards seri(Mis ])oliti(al cpiestions and 
licence on th(^ other hand for the iiieuib(‘r to do 
wJiat ho pleased for four years, it is not sur- 
])rising that the French Chamber was not an 
id('al expression of the sovereign will of the 
])ooplc ; still less was it an etlieient instruineiit 
for tlie waging of war. 

This brief summary of general political 
eonditit)ns is necessary if the [)olitical history 
of Franco during these first two years of war is 
to be understood. Until the Covoriiinent 
returned from Jh)rdeaux, at the end of J)eccinber 
1914, Farliament had voluntarily given up its 
right of control over the a(;tions of the Execu- 
tive. During tho Bordeaux period, however, 
parliamentarians bceanio anxious as to the 
trend of many matters, and seeing that their 
responsibility was after all involved in tla^ 
mistakes of the Covernineiit, immediately on 
tho reopening of Parliament in Paris if) Decem- 
ber 1914, began to claim tlieir full rights of 
control. 

The Ministry of War was most criticized. 
Its occupant, M. Milleraml, was a lawyer of 


great tahait imd one of tla^ many men in 1^' ranee 
whos<‘ political history is marked ))y a stt‘a,dy 
movement from the Left towards the* Eight. 
H(‘ ha<l laid to gnippl(‘ with the \ a>t pi’obleni 
X)f munitions, which chunouriMl for solution in 
FriUici* imm(*(Iiat(‘ly Jiftei- th(‘ battle of the 
Marne. W’hcM) the wju- bi‘ok«‘ out, France, 
idthougl) l)ett»‘i’ orgt)ni/.(‘d mid e(|uipped than 
she was in IS7U, w»)s ia‘\’eit heless woefully 
deficient in jn‘tillei'> pa.rt ienlarly in ln‘a\ y 
ju tillery. I lei’ forts \\ci’<^ anti^juated. Tho 
(Mpii))naMit> foi' mobili/,a,t ion was fai’ Ix'low 
reipiif'cnK’nts, and (liere wer(‘, in pin t i< ulai , 
shortjig'’S of millions of boots, blankets, an<l 
uniforms. 4'he sanitjiiy s(‘r\ ice was pai ticai- 
larly badly off. Therc^ were practically no 
iiiotfn* iunbulaiices, and the whole system of 
Jiiedical organi/ation v\a.s faulty in tlie (‘xt renie 
M. .Milleraml was drix'eu to e\e)y kind of mak(*- 
shift in afi at tempt, to make good all these 
(hdiciencies, and ea»‘ly in 1915 Pailiament 
became s<‘rionsIy ahirnaMi at. t hf^ res!ilts of his 
policy, which b»‘gan t(» show' themselves in the 
extrc’inely faulty nat ure of the shells supplu’d to 
the artillery in the field. In the ('arly part of 
the yc’ar those criticisms found ex|)ression in 
the gi’owiiig demand for closer Pailianaaitarv 
control over the Fxc'cutbe. The French Par- 
liament was admirably ccpiipped for such a 
task of control, and had in its big (Vaninittec's, 
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to which Jill legislation hud to bo roforrod. 
the ina<rhin(*ry nooessaiy for a closo study of tho 
Goveriirnent’s niariagoiiiont of offaii’S. The 
Army Conunitt(‘e of tho Sonate, with M. 
Cleinoiicoau, was perhaps th(5 fiercest critic of 
the Minister of War. Its secret reports 
amounted almost to indictments of the policy 
pursued by iM. Milleraiid. Those reports 
naturally contained much information of a 
confidential nature, for oNamplo as to the 
number of field gtins destroyed month by month 
by |)n*mature shell bmsts, which wcjuhl have 
b('en of th(‘ gr(*atest us<* to the enemy. There 
began, thercifore. an agitation for tho holding of 
a seei^'t sitting of the (diamlHa* of Deputies, at 
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which defiuite charges could be formulated 
against M. Milleraiul on tho basis of the various 
Committee reports. 

The general charges made against M. Mille- 
rand wore that he was lacking entirely in imag- 
ination, was tho slave of the bureaucracy of the 
War Office, and thought more of defending his 
own officials than of beating the enemy 


Debates in Parliament certainly showed that 
M. Millerand defended his officials in season and 
out of season and looked upon his portfolio as 
being nothing but a brief for the defence of 
everything that happened in the Rue St, 
Dominique. They also gave M. Millerand tho 
occasion of displaying a fine obstinacy of 
character which still further exasperated the 
increasing opposition to him in both Houses of 
I'arliament. 

In addition to well grounded complaints as to 
supply of shells and as to failure to improve 
the pre-war chaos of tho French Army Medical 
Services, there wore deep-seated political 
causes for the campaign against the ATinistor of 
War in 1915. For the same reasons General 
Joffro, tho Commander-in-Chief of 'the French 
Annies, wiis exposed to similar criticisms and 
attacks. At tho bottom of these cnnipaigns lay 
tho civilian ])olitician’s distrust of military and 
bureaucratic govermnent. The question was 
bound to aiise in any democracy in time of war, 
and particularly so in France where the regime 
had b€?en so frequently changed by the Anny 
Xo one was foolish enough to suspect General 
Joffro of harbouring any desire to canter down 
theChampsElys6es on a coal-black charger, but 
there was nevertheless a widespread fooling in 
Parliament that M. Millerand, as Parliamentary 
Minister of War, had not properly upheld tho 
rights of the Government and of Par liament to 
control tho plans and actions of tho Comniandor- 
in-Chi(*f and of the General Headquarter Staff, 

I’hroughout tho summer of 1915 the battle 
l)ctween the Minister of War and the Opposition 
was fought more or loss in silence. ^I. Millerand 
stuck doggedly to his portfolio, but was induced 
nevertheless to accept the collaboration of 
three I 'iider- Secretaries in his office. The 
Government likewise was brought l)y pressure? 
to admit the principle of parliamentary control 
within the zone of the armies. 

A German attack on tho French positions in 
tho Argonne brought this suppressed crisis to a 
head. The attack was successful and might 
have had extremely serious results. As it was 
the French lost ground and sustained heavy 
losses through gas. The enquiry held into the 
circumstances of the defence led to the removal 
of the officer commanding that section of the 
front — General Sarrail. This officer was, before 
the war, closely connected with tho more radical 
elements of French politics. He was known as 
a “ Republican ** General, and his removal 
from his command precipitated the crisis. A 
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period of extreme, if hidden, political effer- 
vescence followed, which was by no moans 
allayed by the appointment of General Sarrail, 
on August 0, to command the French forces at 
the Dardanelles 

The storm broke in the last week of August 
1915, after many private attempts had been 
made to induce M. Millerand to resign. The 
defence offered by M. Millerand in the debate 
on August 20 only succeetled, by its tactless 
if courageous defence of the most notorious 
sinners in the War OfYice, in still further 
exasperating the Opposition, and had it not 
been for a speech of superb Latin eloquence by 
the Prime Minister, M. Viviani, six days later 
the fate of the Government would have been 
sealed by a hostile decision to hold a meeting of 
the House in Secret Committee. 

Oratorical effect, even in France, is of but 
passing importance, and the majority obtained 
by the Government even after the great effort 
of the Prime Minister — 289 votes to 237 — 
offered no prospect of long Ministerial life 

The actual crisis camo from an entirely 
different quarter — from the Near Fast — and 
affected another Member of the C-abinet, 
M. Delcass^, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
An examination of the Eastern policy of 
France does not come within tho scope of the 
present narrative, but tho circumstances which 
surroimded the Salonika expedition were so 
fruitful in their effects upon French politics 
that they must be touched upon. 

By the close of 1915 there was a general 
feeling of concern in Parliament and among 
all those who studied Eastern affairs as to the 
course of Balkan politics. The British appeared 
to French contemporary eyes to have backed 
the wrong horse in endeavouring to obtain 
Bulgarian cooperation. The game was, per- 
haps, worth the candle, since it meant that hod 
Great Britain’s diplomacy been crowned with 
success it would have achieved a more or less 
lasting settlement of Balkan differences. What 
our diplomacy aimed at was the re-creation of 
the Balkan League against Turkey. It failed, 
uid it was almost tho last repressive act of 
diplomatic censorship in Great Britain that 
prevented the British Press from knowing 
and publishing extracts giving the views of 
the French Press on the matter, which wore 
entirely hostile to any further negotiations 
with Bulgaria. On October 12, after a sup- 
pressed crisis of some violence, M. Viviani 
made a statement to the French deputies in 


which ho dwelt upon the generosity of tht^ 
Allies in endeavouring to remake the Balkan 
Alliance, and admitted tho failure of those 
efforts. The fii*st officers of tho Allied Armies 
had alreaily landed at Salonika by that date, 
and already, although suppressed, a crisis had 
arisen within the French Cabinet M. Delcasse, 
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(Commanded French Armies in the Ar^onne and 
at the Dardanelles, and afterwards took command 
of the Allied Forces at Salonika. 


tho Minister of Foreign Affairs, had, in fact, 
tendered his resignation some 12 or 15 
days beiore, giving as his retisons ill-health. 
This resignation ho renewed on October 12, 
1915. The facts of the case were, summarily 
stated, that, when Bulgaria (‘ntored into tlu* 
war, allied diplomacy sounded Greece with a 
view to discovering whether she was propart'd 
to moot her treaty obligations to come to tlio 
assistance of Serbia in such a case. Groeeo 
pointed out that those obligations made it 
incumbent on Serbia to provide a certain 
number of troops for tho assistance of Greece; 
Serbia, threatened with attack on h(^r Austrian 
and on her Bulgarian fronts, was obviously 
unable to meet her obligat ion.s, and the Allies 
were called upon to supply the equivalent 
number of troops to enable Serbia to meet her 
treaty obligation. This was tho beginning of 
tho Salonika Expedition. It arrived anti 
acted too late ; but, when Venizelos resigned on 
finding that the engagements he had made as 
'Prime Minister of Greece towards tho Allies 
were no longer to bo observed, tho first troops 
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of the Expedition had reached Salonika ami 
the moral credit of the AIHoh, if no other, was 
Btakod upon the success of the adventure, 
M. Delcass6, whose health had in reality 
broken down momentarily under the strain 
of office, did not feel himself justified, in the 
face of the n^si^mation of Vonizclos, in going 
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further wdth the Salonika expedition, and 
his resignation was definitely announced on 
October 1!1. It precipitated the inevitable 
fall of the Ministry, which the last-hour efforts 
of well-meant but ill-informed British diplo- 
macy in offering Cyprus to Greece, in the hope 
of bribing King Constantine into a sense of 
honour, were unablo to prevent. 

The last week of October, 1915, was a week of 
crisis. The Ministry was moribund. Tt had 
lost all hold upon the Chamber. The continued 
presence of ]\T. Millerand within it was as a red 
rag is to a bull. The departure of a Foreign 
Minister so much respected by so large a body 
of public opinion as Delcasse was a severe 
blow. It had, moreover, long been apparent 
that under the surface of Parliarneiit there 
existed a crisis in the Higher Command which 
Viviani was either unable or unwilling to solve. 
The problem of Salonika for the fii*8t time 
raised the wlado problem of “ Westernism.” 

While this Ministerial crisis was in progress 


the hostile attitude of the new Greek Govern- 
ment, and particularly of Court circles, became 
more and more clear. Nevertheless, the 
French Government, largely upon the advice 
of M. Briand, the Minister of Justice, and the 
equal of M. Viviani in political importance, 
determined to go through with the operations 
begun by the first landing at Salonika. 

It had become clear to political observers 
as early as August that M. Briand was destined 
to take the place of M. Viviani when the Cabinet 
fell. M. Viviani, in the interests of the Union 
Saca-ee, preferred to go without waiting for 
defeat. For a few days France knew that there 
was in reality no Ministry, while M. Briand 
as the prospective Prime Minister was engaged 
in studying the political and military situation 
both in France and elsowliero. 

It was a period filled with the most disturbing 
riunours as to peace. It tvas roundly asserted 
in the Lobbies of tiie Chamber that a Briand 
Ministry meant a premature peace. All these 
suggestions died a speedy deatli when M. 
Briand^s Ministry was formed on October 29, 
1915. It was then seen that he had sought a 
wider national basis of Government by inelud- 
dug representatives of every political shade of 
opinion in his Cabinet, which was as follows : — 

M. Briand, Prime Minister and Foreign 
Affairs. 

M. de Freyeinet, IMinistx'r of State 

M. Bourgeois, Minister of Stale. 

M. Combos, Minister of Stat^. 

M. Guo.sde, Minister of State. 

M. Denys Cocliin, Minister of State. 

M, Viviani, Minister of .lustiee. 

General Galli6ni, Minister of War. 

Rear AdJuiral Lacaze, Minister* of Marine. 

M. Malvy, Minister of Interior. 

M. Ribot, Minister of Finance. 

IVI. M6line, Minister of Agriculture. 

M. Sembat, Minister of Public Works. 

M. C16met\tel, Minister of Commerce. 

M. Doiimergue, MiJiister of Colonie.s 

M. Painlev^, Minister of Instruction and War 
Inventions. 

M. Albert Thomas, Uiiflei-Secretary of 
Munitions. 

M. Jules Cambon, Secretary General of 
Ministry' of Foreign Affairs. 

Five Under-Sccretaries. 

The new Cabinet, from a party point of view, 
was composed of three Collectivist Socialists, 
MM. Jules Guesde, Marcel Sembat, Albert 
Thomas ; three Independent Socialists, J\1M> 
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Briand, Viviani, Painlev6 ; six Radicals, MM. 
Bourgeois, Combes, Doumerguo, Cl^meiitel, 
Malvy, and M6tin ; two Moderate Republicans, 
MM. de Freycinet and Ribot ; one Progressist, 
JSl. Moline ; one member of the Right, M. Denys 
Cochin. 

TJie forces which gave birth to this Ministry 
were almost enti^c'ly to be foiuxd within Parlia- 
ment. There was no movement of public 
opinion such as that which later brought about 
the return of M. Clemenceau to power. Tho 
change was. however, a welcome one since it 
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gave the country tlu^ full beiu'fit of the talents 
and abilities of M. Briand, who as Ministf*r of 
Justice had not been able to exert a direct 
control over war leadershi]), although in tho 
negotiations for the Salonika expedition he had 
played a v(‘ry important part, d'lio new 
Prime MinistcT (‘ii joyed in a very striking degree 
the eonfidencre of the moderate elements of the 
countr 3 \ The presence of a soldier, General 
Gallieni, one of tho heroes of tho Battle of tho 
Marne, at tho War Ofllce w'as another popular 
feature among the French, while abroad tho 
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appointment of tfiat tried and Injeted diplo- 
matist, Jules Gambon, was in itself an answer 
to the peace rumours with which the enemy 
was accustomed to flood France at any moment 
of erisis in her history. 

"J'he new Premier took speedy steps to put an 
imd to tliis agitation by declaring that “ Peace 
through Victory ” was tiie only possible peace 
Franco could contemplate. It was indeed im- 
possible to doubt it. During the first 15 
inoiitlis of war the French had suffered cruelly 
in the field. Their tw(j groat efforts to 
“ break through ” in Artois and in Champagne 
liad end(>tl in local victories of encouraging 
moral importance, but of but little strategic 
significance. The people, however, stoically 
acce[)ted the evident inevitability of another 
winter campaign, and what discontent there 
was in the country was in no way tinged with 
pacifism. Those who observed the French at 
close quarters during that period were indeed 
puzzled by the attitude of the people, who, in 
the darkest as in the brightest days of the 
campaign, allowed' no trace of despair or 
exaltation to appetw. The economic state of 
the country was no doubt a great factor in this 
steadiness of public opinion. The question of 


unemployment, never a serious matter in so 
thinly populated a country, was converted into 
a labour shortage on the day of mobilization. 
The women of France during these l#moixtlis, 
by their labour in the fields, did much to limit 
the rise in the price of food stuffs. The mora- 
torium proclaimed at the beginning of the war 
was so framed as to make it impossible for any 
landlord to collect his rents from any mobilized 
tenant, or from any tenant who chose to 
declare that his income had so suffered from the 
war and its effects as to make it impossible for 
him to meet his liabilities for rent. Any such 
tenant could not bo got rid of, even should his 
leas© expire. Full, and in thousands of cases 
abusive, advantage was taken of the.se benefits. 
With the richest industrial departments of 
France in the hand.s of the invader, witli a 
country paying already so much in blood, the 
Government had shrunk from imposing any 
war taxation. With an increasing demand for 
labour from private industry and from iinmi- 
tions, with good pay for men and women, 
separation allowances, no increase in taxation, 
and no rent to pay, the material position of the 
labouring classes was in nearly every respect 
better than it liad boon before the war. The 
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moral of labour was also good ; of general 
political discontent there was no sign. The 
justifiod and keen criticisms of politicians upon 
the l^tevious Government’s inertia were but 
vaguely reflected in the country. TJiey were 



REAK-ADMIRAL LAGAZE, 

Minister of Marine. 

the inovital)le effect of a st agnant t rench .lino, 
and consisted in t he view tliat all the resources 
of the Allies were not being used to the b<‘st 
account, and that in military as w<‘ll as in (uvil 
administration, the proper spirit, and methods 
of war had not replaced the old habits of 
precedent, circumlocution, and red tajje. The 
old Napoleonic system of centralized adminis- 
tration hjKl indeed, to a very larger extent, 
broken down. The great wcuipon of the French 
Minister, the “ circulaire,” was ignored. Laws 
remained ' without application. Profectural 
decrees wore dead letters to an exttmt which 
was beginning to have a prejudicial effect upon 
the life of the country and its strength for war. 

The arrival of the Briand Ministry marks, in 
a certain measure, the recognition of the fact 
that the happy-go-lucky methods of liaison 
between the Allies had to go ; that the days 
of more or less untroubled material comfort 
were at an end, and that the Civil Services 
were not helping as they might to promote the 
vigorous prosecution of the war. 

These were the points laid before the Chamber 
by the new Government in its declaration of 


policy on November 3, 1915. The debate 
which followed closed with a vote expressing 
confidence in the Government by 515 votes 
to 1. The debate showed clearly the changes 
wrought in tlie Parliamentary mind by the 



AJ inud. 


GENERAL GALLIRNI, 

Minister of War in M. Briand’s Cabinet. 

disappointments and failures sustained by 
the Alli(*d cause during th<^ tirst. 16 months 
of Avar. The pr(3vious Government had been 
given a free hand by Parliament. M. Briand, 
although i)erhaps the possessor of a greater 
reputation and more personal popularity than 
his ])redccess«>r, M. Viviani, w^as plainly told 
that he could no longer in the existing cir- 
cumstances expect to bo loved for himself 
alone, but would be judged by the energy and 
decision which his Goveiiurient displayed, lie 
was urgently advised to press at once for the 
formation of an Inter- allied War Council on 
tlu* lines of that sot^ up two years later by the 
Rapallo Agreement, 'riiero is, perhaps, no 
matter more exasperating to contemplate 
during the first thr<*<3 years of the war than 
the utter failure of the Alliorl Powers to achieve 
common decisions followcjd by common and 
rapid action in every field of war activity. 
Until the arrival of the Briand (tovermnent 
practically nothing Imd been done towards 
this end. In all those matters, in spite of thf3 
telegraph, the Allies persisted in working on 
the outer lines of inter-government cominu- 
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nicalion ; there was not oven the beginning 
of coorfiination or evnai of cooperation, save 
tliat which had been forced upon the Allies 
by the tiriancial reepurements of llussia. Tn 
the field the British and French Annies worked 
together tliroiigh ' the somewhat uncertain 
nie^lium (»f occasional staff meetings, and 
through liaison oflicers who, however great 
their merit may liavo boon, lacked the authority 
of final decision. Kvorybody in both countries, 
save the p(*r.sons imniediately concerned, was 
convinced of thf3 necessity of such close ccjopera- 
tion. Jhit up till th(‘n there had been consider- 
able difficulties in the way of its realization. 

In (h’cat Britain the men wlio were of most 
value, the men who would have formed the 
iiucNmis of an Imptnial General Staff, had 
naturally, as the best men available, been sent 


The arrival of the Briand Cabinet coincided 
with an increa.se in the demand for more 
centralized control of operations. It is almost 
pathetic to see how’ in 1915 all the ar^mients 
produced in favour of a General Staff of the 
Entente, which should coordinate policy and 
tho demanfls of the different fronts (to which 
quite newly had been added Salonika), were to 
be reiterated in 1917 after the Rapallo Agree- 
ment, and Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at tho 
Ministry of War in Paris. 

Much of the Jiesitation on both sides of tho 
Channel to accept one control of military 
affairs, as the i<lea was prosentt?d in the early 
days, arose from tlie fact that both the French 
and the ILiiish loaders in the field were re- 
luctant to Forve under the orders of the oGier. 
.'Ml tla'se hesitations and reluetanees may have 
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to control the destinies of the British Expe- 
ditionary Force in Franco. In tho same 
way, llh; General Officers -Joffre, Costolnau, 
and Foch - who had formed the Supreme 
Wi\r Council of the French Army in time of 
peace, w’cre on the outbreak of war appointed 
to comniaiul armies in tho field. In tliis 
manner the armies, and certainly tho strategy, 
of both countries had been deprived of the 
guidance of tho best brains respectively avail- 
able in the two capitals. 


been regrettable, but they w^ere, after all, 
comprehensible botli from the point of view of 
the soldiers and of the politicians of both 
countries. Both countries possessed Parlia- 
mentary institutions, and the two Govern- 
ments could be called to account for any 
disaster in tho field in which either army might 
appear tu have been sacrificed. Both armies 
possessed a proper pride in thenxselves, and 
might not have supported without friction the 
leadership of a foreign General. 







THE MINISTRY OF FOREIGN 

TlitJ lirst idea of the Bfiaiid Go\^oriiiiu‘iit in 
fulfilling its undertakings before the ('liainbe" 
ha<l bec5n toereatiMi body which would ha v<‘ Ikmmi 
in reality nothing n\ore nor loss tlian an Inter- 
allied General Staff. 

The in\ it at ion given by !M. Ih iand to British 
stfitesinen to collaborati* in tliis work of (ro- 
onlination was iinniediately seized upon. Ihitil 
Noveiub(*i’, Hilo, the liaition between the* two 
Cabinets in France and in Great Britain, and 
between the two armies, liad been mort‘ or 
less satisfactorily niaintainefl by the ordinary 
machinery, which, although far from p<‘rfect, 
nev’^ertheless did manage to get the two armies 
on the W'estern h'ront to work mt)re or k‘ss 
together. The extension of tluj Anglo-French 
theatre of war to the East in the Dardaiiollos 
expedition was tht'. first sign of the necessity 
of w’orld strategy. The Salonika expedition 
fiirnislied anotluM’ and a formidable argument 
in favour of close, (cooperation. 

And, to a certain extent, it was the urgent 
peril of the British force in Greece wdiich first 
brought about the Allied Council, which reason 
had for months been (hananding. 

The first Anglo-French Council was held 
in the Salle do I’Horloge of the Quai d’Orsay 
(tho French Foreign Ofiico), on November 17, 
1915. Tt was a council arising partly out of tho 
desire clearly expressed on both sides of the 
Channel for close cooi)eration, but also partly 
out of tho inenaco to the safety of tho British 


AFFAIRS, QUAI O'ORSAY. 

force in Gicmhci?. Tt was followH'd by a scries 
of iiKMdings bt'tw’(M*n P'ltaieli and British war 
l<‘adcrs in I’aris and (’alais and by action by 
tb(’! FiHMK'h Go\'(‘rnm(‘nt whieli t (aided to eri'ate 
a. gr(*ater unity in th(‘ (‘mploynaait of Fnaieli 
forces on all fronts, and at the sam(‘ tina^ to 
k(M‘p within limits tlie growing dissatisfaction 
of the Chamlx'r with r(*gai‘d to the policy and 
general war-l(‘a(l(‘rshi[) of Geuori>-l JolTro. 



M. BRIAND AND GENERAL JOFFRE, 

176 A 





THE FIRST GREAT ALLIED CONFEREN«E 

In the Salle de I'Horloge of the French Foreign Ministry, March 27 and 28/ 1916. See key on opposite page, 
M. Briand sits in the centre of the table by the fireplace, and a little to the left of the clock. 
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The political crisis which had led to the for- 
mation of the Briand Ministry was so closcdy, 
if almost secretly, linked with similar crises 
with regard to the Higher Command of th<^ 
French Armies, that the advent of a Briand 
Ministry was almost tantamount to a change 
in the power of the French Connnandor-in- 
Chief. Such, liowevor, was the poj)ularity of 
tjleneral Jdffre— of “Papa Joffro — the only 
French General who had led his troops to real 
strat(‘gic victory at the Marne, that the Govern- 
ment for a long time hesitated in its action, 
and it was not until JJocember 3, lOIo, that 
it began the policy of promotion wliieh was 
eventually to ])laet‘ GiMuaal .loftre on the 
pinnacle of a Fnaich military career and to 
deprive him of any direct inflia'iico on or res- 
ponsibility for o[>eiiitions in the field. 

Much had ahvady been sacritiecMl in Frane«^ 
to the god of expediency, but ncA tu’ more than 
when, under the cloak of ol)taining inter- 
allied coordination, Franci* appointed Jol'frc* on 
December Jl to the supreme command of all sav<‘ 
her Colonial armies. On that date the* Journal 
OJJlcicl published a report signed by ( Jeneral 
tjlallieni and a decree signed by President 
Poincare and by General ( Jallieni as Miiuster of 
War whic.h, in spites of all appearance's, marked 
tho triumph of the long continued campaign 
against General .lot'fre. 

Tho report was as h )llows : 

Tho first arti(!lo of tho tlecroo of October 28, lUgl 
lays down that “ the GovenwiKMit wliich tvssumes 
charRo of tho vital interests of the country is alone 
qualified to dotonnine tho political objects of tho war. 
If the atni^glo oxtonds to several frontiers the Govern- 
ment designates tho ehief adversary against wlnnu must 
lie direct (Hi tho greater part of the forces of tho nation. 
It therefore distributes tlie means of action and resources 
of all kinds and places them at tho disposal of the 
generals entrusted with tho Chief Command in the 
dilTt'nmt theatres of war.” 

Tho ox|X?rienco of the events which are occtirring in 
tho sovcral theatres of war proves that tho unity of 
direction which is indisijonsable in the conduct of war 
can only bo assured by tho presence at the head of all 
our armies of a single Chief responsible for rnilitar\ 
operation-! in the proper sense of I lie word. It is with 
this view that I submit tho following decree ; 

Article 1. — The command of tho National Armies, 
with tho exception of tho forces operating in th('alrcs 
of operations depending upon the Minister of the 
Colonies, and the General Commanding the land and 
sea for(!(5s in Northern Africa, and tho Resident General 
and Commissioner of the Government of tho licpublic 
ill Morocco, is entrusted to a General of Division wlio 
shall have tho title of ‘‘ Commander in Chief of tli«! 
French Armies.” 

This decree was at one and the same time a 
concession to Parliamentary clamours for i\ 
change in the Higher Command anfl an effort 


towards reaching some unity of front, the 
necessity of which \N'as quite clear to all minds 
on both sides of tho Gbannol. A very 
great step in advance was made when Ministers 
and war loadtM's met for the first time in Allied 
Council in Paris on Novomln'r 17. That con- 
ference was summoned almost on the spur of 
tho moment to eemsider the alarming situation 
of affairs in Grc'eee wlu'n the alli(Hl forei* which 
had binded at Salonika appeared to he in a 
position of some peril. 

It was followed by increasingly fn'cjiient 
meetings lietwt'en Preneli aiul Ihitish stati's- 
men, liotli in London and in Paris, and (he 
seopo of this t'lTort towanls eoordination was 
gradually (‘nlaig«*d so as to include ilu' Italians 
and tlu' Russians, and by Maicli 27, P.IK), such 
jirogress had been made that the i*(‘| )r( 'sen tali ves 
of eight nations galluM'ed round tlu' ecaifcriMieo 
table in tho Cloek Room of the V'rench h'oii'ign 
Ollieo for the tliscnssion of inililai v and (‘conomic 
mait('i*s. Tho composition and seating of this 
conferenee is given below : 



(ll,v. 1)H CASTKLNAO 
( Kiatu'o) 
• Jl'.N. Pasimtcu 

(SrrtMa) 

M. V'OVANOVITt’H 

(Serbia) 
lU! Vksnitcii 

(Serbia) 
M. I’ASMIH II 

(Scibia) 
OKV. .llblNSKY 

( Russia) 
M. ISVOLSKY 

(Rns-;ia) 

SKNMOK ri!A(J\S 

{l*(»ibi«al) 

Mi{. MAtsiii 

(Japan) 

(il.V. DALI/OLU) 

(Italy) 




The procetnlintrs of this first big Allied 
Council were kept secret, hut tho gonorul tenour 
of its labours was indicated in tho following 
rosolutions adopted and published at tlie close 
nf t.hf» Gonferenco : 

1. — Tho ropro.sorital i ves of tlio Allied Govornimiilfc 
imiled at Laris on March 27 and March 28, LUO, unirin 
tlu) complete unity of their views and tho Kolidarity of 
tho Allies. They confirm all tho stops taken to ensure 
unity of action upon Tinity of front. They mean 1 hereby 
iifjity of military action atlaincd by undcrstamliiig 


M. Thomas 

(Franco) 

M. Cam HON 

(Franco) 
M. I)K IblOQliKVILLK 
( HfR'iiiiii) 

Baron Bkyins 

( Bcluiiini) 
Ol V. WlKliKMANS 

(B( l|{jnin) 
Mr. As(puTH 

(Opiit Britain) 
Lord Brrtib 

(Great Britain) 
Sir K. Grky 

(Groat Britain) 
Mu. Lloyd gf.!)R!ik 
(<ir-at Britain) 
Lord Kitchen i.r 
(GrcHit But am) 
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Cfiiicliidfol llic (Jciioriil SfiifTs, unity of ooonnm't’ 

Bctiuii, of wtiifh th<‘ prc-tMit coufrroiu'i* tias 8eltl«‘cl the 
urpuii7.jiiion, and unity of diplomatic action, which is 
piiafHntci‘<l hy their unsl»al<nt)lc dt'icrmiualioii to 
continui' the ‘'tni;:^'lc until the triumph of the common 
cause h/i.> fa'(>n attained. 

II. -'rhe .Allied (ioviunmenis <leeidc to put into 
praetic<‘ in the economic (icld their r-olicUirily of \ic\vs 
nnd of iutei(‘,i«.. They luitru-t the Kconomie (’tm. 
fenmee which will shortly he held in I’aris to hrin^ 
forward measures likely to realize this solidarity. 

III. - In order to strengthen and to unify the (economic 
notion t (► Imj I a ken wit h a view to prevent iiijj t ho re\’icl nai- 
ling of the enemy, tlu' ts)nterenee ih‘cide., to (‘staldish a 
pwinaneiit ('ointnittee in I'ari', upon which ail tin* .Mhes 
Bhall h<* rcjin-scnti'd. 

IV. - 'I'ho (’outcreiiee decides-- 

(r/) to proeeerl with the orjj;anizat loll in London oi a 
central international freij^hts Imreau 
(/i) to ail to^^ether as (pnekly a^ jios^ihle in coe- 
dderinj: the h<>st. praetieal niea,ns to he used in 


atcly after the war ; and (3) after the war and 
the after- war })eriofl liad eUipsoti.’*' 

It is not within the scope of this chapter to 
eiittT into full tlt^tails of the Pari.s Kconomic 
(‘onferouco, excejit in as far as it represented 
tlie redemption by the French (lovornment of 
the pledge tliat there should ho greater eo- 
ordinatioii in ndations between the Allies. 
It was in some respects unfortnnafe that tlie 
tirst field ehos(*n for sueli a demonstration 
should have lieeu tlie field of eeonomie exchang<‘. 
iJoth the ilritish and tho Freneh delegates 
filtered upon the diseussiou at the Couferenee 
with impel feet knowledge even of their oun 
Tvrpiii-ements, and altliough the ri'siilt of Dio 



{/■Elich Otticidl hlli,t<>L'hl(^ll. 

A SITTING OF THF PARIS ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, APRIL 1916. 


di'jl rihiilini' fairly anioiic: llie ;\llii>d Nation'? 
ihe ehiir};e-< of marilime transport and in 
imllmc jin end to tlie ri^e in freigld'^. 

H’lie .\Iliod ( 'onh'n'iiees beejiiiie mor<‘ and 
freipuMit as liriu- went uu, and the di.seu.ssions 
ot military, iiaval and fi/ianeial problems grew 
in utility. 'Die att('iii[)t ma<h? at tlu* first 
CoutiTeueo to bring alioiit a jiractieal and solid 
eeouDiuie alliau<*i‘, however, led to no wide- 
reaeliiug practical results during the tirst tlin;e 
yt'ars ol ilu' war. 'Plio I']eouomic Confercuco 
met in Paris on June 14, the British ropro- 
seutati\t*s being laird (Vewe, Mr. Bonar 
Law. and the Australian ]’n*mier (Mr. 
Hughes). Ith rt'solntioiis w<*ie intended to lay 
the liasis for t'eonomic policy during tlm^e 
distinct jicriods : (]) during tlie war; (2) 

during the period of iveonsliuction immeili- 


ConliM’eaei* was a series of vitv important 
resolutions, tlie resolutions wctc not' entirely 
eouvineing trom tlie husiiu'ss man’s point of 
\ i<*w, and they wen* used to feed the suspicions 
<d’ (ho Freneli Socialist party as (o the “ capi- 
talist i<r” a'lus of the French and Britisli 
Go\ ernmeiits. 

W'liilo those important deliB'nUions were 
proceeding the Germans were battering witli all 
their streiigtli upon N'erdun. and the Govern- 
ment was taeed with a disijuiet iug parliamentary 
situation, which, howev(*r, aftor many secret 
discussions, both in Die (diamlier of Deputies 
ami in the Senate, resulted in Die Government 
obtaining a large majority and in further 
(lenionst rations of the Union Saerce. Neverthe- 
less tliore remained a good deal of political 
• See Vul. X.. p. :t41. 


THH TIMEi^ niSTcmy of TUK \VAh\ 





THK F.CONOMIC GONFERENCR IN PARIS: MR. BONAR LAW TALKIN(; WITH 
M. CLfiMHNTEL (Minister of Commerce) AND M, D()UMER(/IJE (Colonies) 

In the gvirdcn of tlie ForeiiJn Ministry. 

beneath the siirfaeo ready to favour of ii* eompletc reorLouiizat ion of tin' 

manifest itself at the first o])]>ort unity. Tin* Higher f'o]ninan<l of tlie Army, d’he summer 

causes of this discontent \v(’re, l)riefly, the (fesire (»f Jt)Hi \\a^ rendered notahle }>y j he intervention 

for closer I*arliam(*ntary control over the army of J^umatiia i/i tli(< uCaP, end by tlu* dr'claivil inn 

aiul the ^rowiiiK a^^itati(uu v\hi(di, althoiadi of war upon ( lermany by 1 taly, who, ufitil t hen, 

.subterranean, was none thf* less effectixe, i-n lia ! be«*n conducting a separate war upon 
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Austria. Those two successes for Allied diplo- 
macy were in part due to the diplomacy 

of M. Briand. They, and the tremendous 
development of British military power, as shown 
in the first great British offefisive on the 
Somme, oTiabled the Ministry to carry on 
without dilTieulty until tlu^ autumn. 

M. Jiriaud, reviewing the situation in Sep- 
tember, 1910, and speaking of the causes which 
had brotight about Rumanian intervention and 
the Italian (k^claratiou of war upon Germany, 
was able to point out with satisfaction that they 
were the fruits of the activity lie himself had 
displayed towards coordination of the Allied 
efforts. The principle of unity of action upon 
unity of front was being still further extended, 
and the first fruits of that policy had been to 
n^duco the Genuauic Einjiires to the defensive 
— for the moment. Military initiative was no 
longcir t heirs. The course of the war in different 
theatres of operations showed that the Allies 
possessed undoubted military ascendancy ov'^er 
th(^ir enemies, and already a point had been 
reached which justified confidence. 

M. Briand was acclaimed in the Chamber, but 
already the forces which were to bring about 
his downfall \v(^re b('coming manifest. J5y 


Dt^cember a crisis was in full swing, every }x>int 
of discontent suddenly reaching an acute stage 
of development. The causes which led to this 
crisis were manifold, and maybe summed up in 
the demand for better utilization of Allied 
resources in men and material, the need of a 
smaller Cabinet, and greater energy in the 
conduct of the war. The impunity with which 
King Constantino had been allowed to flout 
Allied representations — an impunity attributed, 
in i^art, to M. Briand’s respect for Greek 
Royalist susceptibilities but due also to Italian 
obstruction and to British luke-warmness — the 
massacre of French sailors in the streets of 
Athens, the certainty of another winter cam- 
paign, the increased cost of living, and the 
necessity of change in the Higher Command in 
the Army, all tended to make the Government 
impopular in the country and in Parliament. 

Afhjr nine days of secret session, in which a 
frontal attack was made upon the Government 
on tho whole of its general policy, the following 
nvsolution was carried by 344 votes to ICO : 

“ Tho Chamber, recording the declarations 
of the Gov(5rmu(‘nt as to tho organization of tho 
country in a few hands, confident that the 
Government., in full accord with the Alli(‘s, will 



[French OjgUcial Photegraph, 

THE VERDUN MUNICIPAL COUNCIL MEETS IN PARIS. 
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[Fnpbin 

GENERAL LYAUTEY, 

Minister of War in M. Hriand’s reconstructed Cabinet. 


obtt^iu tlio conuiiou HiUisf act ions wliich nro 
admit t (‘(I to b(^ iudispensablo to attain victory 
by the redoubling of energy . . j)a’>s<'s to tlio 
Order of the Day.’* 

This constituted a pretty clear intimation to 
M. Hriand of the (Jhamber’s desires. JIo wa-n 
given, after some rnoiiumts of hesitation, a free 
hand which enabled liiin to m(i<‘t them to the 
best of liis ability. After long and not altogetluT 
easy ni'gotiations, M. Jh’iond was able to effect 
that oxtromoly delicate political operatirm 
known in Fniiie-o a roslmflling of the 
Ca))inot. 

M. Briand remained as Prime Minister and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Ribot, Minist<M’ 
of Finance, M. Malvy as Minister of the Interior, 
and Admiral Lacaze as Minister of Marine. 
The “older statesmen” wore completely 
thrown overboard, since the motto was con- 
centration. General Lyautey was summoned 
from Morocco, where he had earned a gi-oat 
reputation as a soldier and as an administrator, 
to take the portfolio of War. M. C16mc!itel 
became Minister of National Economy, and 
reigned over (Commerce, Industry, and Agri- 
culture. From Lyons the energetic Mayor and 
Senator M. Herriot was summoned to become 
Minister of Transport and Supply. M. Albert 


Thomas one of IIm* striking successes of the 
previous (’ahiiiot — rose from Undcr-Secretary 
of Munitions to be the newly creatt'd Minister 
of Armaments. M. ))oum(ague, a sound imd 
solid man who had ])een often tri(‘d, became 
Minister of the Gnlonies. Two business inen 
taken outsidr^ Parliamentary ranks enton'd the 
Governnu'nt, IM. ( Mavcalk*, th(‘ able inanagri' of 
the Ou(\st l']tat Kailway, and INI. Loucheur, a 
suec('ssful war contractor, beirig appointf*d 
respectivH^ly Und(‘r-Secretary for Transport and 
assistant t(» M. Allxat Thomas, 'rc'chnicelly, 
the new combination was very much better 
than its predecessor. Politically, it was already 
(loomed to failure. 

Rarely during tin* wai- did a. Fnajeh (’abinet. 
fall from th(^ purely outsicb^ force either of 
public or of ])olitical oj)iuion. In each crisis, 
until the ariival of (Jlcm<*uc(‘au to prjwer, th(a*o 
was .some disintegrating force of ambition, or of 
conviction, at work consciously or uncoii.'^ciously 
sap])ing the strength of the Government as a 
u hole. 

That force was represented in this pai'ticular 
instance by a man who had been but little 
before the public eye, M. Painlev^, who had 
been Minister of Inventions in Jb'iand’s tirst 
Ministry. 
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M. Painlove onicred j>olitR*s in 1005, 
but [)Iayf'(l no particular part in tlaan until 
tlio opponents of M. Ibiand found in luin 
a weapon, d’lu? Socialist Hadicals ami tlio 
Socialist:^ sucfuHMlrd in pittinj^ fiiin fjuito 



M. CI.AVKILLE. 

IJnder-Secretury for Transport in M. Kriand's re- 
constructed Ministry. 


d('linilely against M. Jbiand during lh(' crisis 
winch always attends Ministerial roshufTling. 
The result of thes(* tact ics was that M. rainleve 
iiu'vilably hecana^ the candidate of a lar^e 
section of tlu' Loft in their of)positiou to Hriainl. 
At the- time of the roshulllin^? of the Hriand 
(.'abinet lie claimed the Ministry of M’ar, and 
a(ld(‘tl to that, claim (Icmamls with n'j^ard to tlu* 
1 li^h ( 4)mmainl which ^T. Hriand found himself 
unable t.o accept. M. Painlove, in fact, mad(‘ liis 
aeceptanee of the War portfolio depon<lenl 
upon a chanfj:<‘ in tho (’hief (;\»mmand of the 
l^^’cneh Armies, and his candidate was Cleneral 
Potain, th(5 doh’iider of Wrdun. The alteration 
made in the terms of General Joffro’s api)oint- 
nu'nt in tho middle of Docembor, lOlti, laid 
made of liim C^>nsultativo Technical >\dviser to 
a. W’ar (Cabinet framed more or less on British 
lines and consisting of .M. Hriand, M. Ribot. 
(Jeneral Lyautey, Admiral I.acaze, and M. 
'riiomas. ^lalvy was subsequently joiiie<l 
to the numlx'r. Gentual Ni\dlo had been 
appointed to the command of tho French 
Armii's on the W’esteiti front. 

M. Hriand did his utmost to ])lacat(* the 
opposition, lb* endeavoured uj> to tho last 
monuMit to p('rsua(h* ^l. Painleve, who was 
supported l>y tlu' L(‘ft (troups, to accept tho 
Ministry of War, but without success. His 
reshufllcd Gabinet mi*t the Ghamber on De- 
cember 13. Tht' opeiation of ministerial 


rccoTi.st ruction in Franco usually means that 
the Premier realizes that his days are num- 
bered and that hi.s successor is not yet quite 
ready to produce hi.s mini.sterial crew Such 
was, in a marked d<*^reo, tho position of this 
second edition of Hriand’s Gabinet, and the 
Chamber showed unmistakeably that it was 
tire<l of his l(*ad<'rshi]) wdicn ho a])pcared at the 
head of his nrav combination. Xone of the 
concessions made had satisfied this political 
discontent. 

One of the chief demands of the Opposition 
had been for more vigour on the “ home front.” 
Speaker after speaker had ])ointi*d out that tho 
Gox'cnmu'nt ou^ht not. to shrink from 
demandini.^ further power fiom 'the. (diambcr. 
When M. Hriand asked for fuller powers ■ 
nanw'ly, the rif^lit to settle by docreo a number 
of thc‘ matt (M’S aCh^ctinK points of internal 
economy— -t ho-jc sana* m(‘n howled aloud that 
the T{e|)ublic wjis thn’atened with a dictator- 
ship. Thiy gave unmistakc’abk* o\'idence of 
th(‘ir inbadion to upsi*t th(* Ministry on thi.^ 
first plausi})l(‘ occasioji. 

OiK* of th(5 most satisfactory ('xplanat i«)ns 
(»f the (‘onstant cliang(‘s in thc^ GovcrnnuMit of 



M. LOUCHEIIR, 


Undcr-Sccretary for Armaments in M. Brland's 
reconstructed Ministry. 

the Third Republic is that, no man can j^ossihly 
support th(> worries and tlu? weight of oOico 
in Franco for mon^ than a certain time. Tho 
French art' ind(*ed imphw'ablc iii the. dtMnands 
tht\v make upon their public men. ^f. Hriand 
had a somewhat ill-d(*scrved reputation. Ho 
was picturc(l by his en<Mi\i(\s as a man who, 
owning to physical disahiliti(‘s, was at bottom 
lazy. It was an absolute impossibility for any 
man combining tho two tasks of presiding 
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over tho Crtbinot and ovtT the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs to be otlier tliau ovorworkt'd 
according to our Knglish standards. Tins 
appearance of laziness received a certain 
rolour from the very talents and gifts of 
the Prime IMinister. H(' ])ossesscd an astound 
ing faculty of assimilation. Day after day 
sc'ores «)f ])eople of ev(‘ry kind pas8<‘d through 
Ins tapestried room at the Quai d’Orsay. 
Most of tlaan eaiue with tho intention of listen- 
ing to him. ]\Iost of them w(‘nt away having 
given him what was bt'st eith«‘r in their know- 
]edg(> of any particular suhj«'ct or in their 
general view of the political situation. 

The strain of such a method of work i.s con- 
siderable, espeeially if tluae 1x5 added to it the 
constant dtnnand of the Chamber, whicli at 
any moment may call for an eloquent oration 
on any subject from j)eusions to peace. 'J’o- 
wards the close of Ihlti that strain made its^ilf 
felt. Th<‘ro became ajiparent also all the 
results of war strain ui)on France, and all the 
w'(‘akness and inenicicn(\y of the French Civil 
S('i*\'iees aggrax'aled the e<*ouomic results of 
the wa?-. 

Tilt' French poss(\ss tli(^ most. a(lmirable 
qualitif\s in the world, Init they do Jiot possess 
a sense of civilian disciplin<‘. 'I’h(»y sIiowimI 
themselves at this period too individualistic 
to b(* able to n\spon<l to the various a[)peals 
made to th(‘m. Ind<’ed, at. one t ime there was 
tlje paradoxical sp('etaf;le of tlu< Fivnchnum 
Jii uniform putting up with every kind of 
restrict iuji and self'.sa<'rilie(5 while the Freiwli- 
man who was not in uniform grumbled liko a 
soldier aiul at tlie same time dicl his utmost 
to ignore restrictions. Tog<*tI)(‘r with tluj 
lising discontent of the people witli tho internal 
management of the affairs of Franco there 
arose a constantly growing feelifig that in the 
haiulling of foreign affairs, and particularly 
those of Creoco, then* was a lack of vigour, aii 
absence of any guiding han<l whicb ended 
time after time in the triumph of CermaTi 
influei\co fit Athens, and in an intolerable 
luuniliation of Fraiu*e. 

The massaen^ of Fj-eneh marines in tlio 
streets of Athens filled this cup of g«Mieral 
disco!itent to overflowing. As so frecpiently 
hap])ens in Fn^neli ])(jlities, the aetuii.1 fall 
of the Briaud Ministry was aeeidental. Tt was 
brought a^out by General Byautey. 

Tluj Minister of War was a man with a gr<*at 
and h<)nourabIt‘ record {is n C()h)nial »idmiuis- 
trator. He reached maturity at the riglit 


moment, to assume the \'erv h(‘{iv\y task of 
st rengtlH‘ning tlu^ hold of Fniia-e o\er Moro<‘eo 
iuul of gnd’ling ou to tin' {ilmost scriptural 
Orientalism of tin* Iwind of Sunsets the right 
iuuouut of Westn ji ei\ iliz;i.l iou. His r(‘«'oi<l 



M. I'AINLKV^:, 

Minister of War in the Hriand and Ribot Govern 
ments ; afterwards I'rime Minister. 

ill Xorthern Afih-a ujis spl<*udid. Me liad 
there displjvv‘*«l iv t{ih*ut for orgiuiizalion tiiig'sl 
with a certain neiM'ssjiry d(‘spotism admin’, ble 
in ilealing with n Miihommedjui country', but 
w'hieh g{i\e rise 1o justifi(‘d doubts ;vs to the 
success of Geuenil Lyauley Minister of 
wdieii deivling with >i turbulent and suspicious 
prditieal iissenibly sueli }is I lie CluMiib-T of 
j)fpulies It w'J’iS felt, .uid riLditly felt 




SIKJKrAGE OF LABOUR; TERRITORIALS CARRYING COALS TO DEALERS. 


t'vimls .slio\v(‘(l, tiuit (icurmi Lyjnit(\y would 
orio diiy show himsolf soldiorliko, iiiiprti icnt. of 
tho [)otty sido of politics. Tho accuracy of 
this fooling was proved. 

Goiu^ral I^yaiitoy, Minister of A\’ar, resigned 
on March 14 as tho result of tlio Farliauientary 
opposition ho oncountorod in connexitni witli a 
hill for tho re-oxainination of tlujsi' who hml 
boon rcj<M*(»‘d as physically unfit for tho army. 
(lou(*ral Lyautoy was a soldier more accustointsl 
to the mothoils of military autocracy in dealing 
with coloured populations than to tlio supple 
give-and-take of French polities. He aroused 
the iiivlignation of tlio Chambeu’ by dc*clariiig 
that ho had great doubts as to the usefulness 
of the »St>cret St'ssions and by declining to take 
part in a technical discussion “ bt^cause even 
in Si'cret Committoo that might expose national 
defence to dangers.” In this last sentence the 
consisting of the Socialists and Radical - 
Socialists, won' quick to see an insult to 
I^irliaimt'idary institutions. Uj^roar ensued. 
The House went into St'crot Session and 
General Lyaut(‘y resigned. 

Three days later M. Rrituid, having met 
with vt'ry groat obstacles in liis endeavours to 
reconstruct his Ministry, also placed his rosigua- 
tioii in tho liands of President Poincard. 


W hatever may have l)ooii th(' fnults of tho 
Rriiind administration during the war, M 
Briand was a loyal stuvant of tho Alliance, 
and gained for it not a few of tho successes of 
191.5 ami IDlti. Piahaps in no way dirl ho 
better serve these Allied intta-ests than in his 
liandling of tla^ various piaiee pi'o[)osals set oii 
foot !)y Giainany. He came into power at a 
moment wliori tne whisper of Pinico was heard 
in every gallfay in Europe, wliori a couple of 
extreme French ])aci(ist Socialists liad sulfi- 
ciently forgotten their nationality to 
German deputies in Switzerland, when (terman 
emissaries were active in every neutral capital 
of the world. In dealing with these “ wild ” 
Socialists ^I. Briand had behind him tho whole 
support of tho country and had at his service 
one of the most eloquent tongues in Europe. 
Uehuking M. Brizon for his craven talk of peace, 
IM. Briand said : “ Look at your country, ]M. 

Brizon I It has been violently attacked, it stands 
for something in tho world ns tho sower of 
those ideas wdiich have contributed to the 
progrcs.s of tlio world. When your country 
has had tho honour during two yeiH*s of being 
the champion of right, when it has stayed the 
invader and defended the whole world, while 
it is pouring out its blood, you say, ‘ Negotiate 
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peace.’ What a challenge ! What an outrage 
to the memory of our dead ! What, M. 
Brizonf ten of your country’s provinces are 
invaded, our old men and women and children 
have boon carried off, (hoy boar (heir wretched - 
nass courageously awaiting deliverance at 
your hands. Fs it then that you come to us 
and say, ‘ Negotiate, go and ask for peace ’ ? 
You little know France if you imagine that she 
can accept economy of millions, or even of 
blood, in such humiliating circumstances. 
What peace would yon get for Franco ? It 
would be the peace of war. If you wish tliat 
peace should shine upon the world, M. Hrizon, 
if you wish ideas of libcM'ty and justice to 
prevail, ask for victory and not for the peace 
obtainable to-day, for that peace will bo humili- 
ating and dishonouring. There is not a 
Frenchman wlio could possibly desire it.” 

The political crisis which rosnltod in the 
formation of M. Briand’s first Government 
Baw the first peace dc'batc in tlu^ French 
Chamber. The period of political unrest 
which brought about tlu'. reconstruction of (hat 
Govermnent in December IDK), was again 
ex])loited by the pacifists, but (his time on a 
larger scale, on the initiative of tli(> Oennan 


Government. In the handling of this ])ro- 
posal, and in the manmn* in which M. Briimd 
dealt with the various initiatives of Presid»'nt 
Wilson, ho showed himself possessed of (he 
broad view of a statesman. 

His friends were of opinion that, had liriand 
in the early days of the winter of 1910 managed 
to free himself from the enervating al-mospluTe 
of the Chamber, with its easy-going liabits 
of political good-fellowsliip, ho might have 
reformed his Ministry upon a more lasting 
basis. As it was, when ho resigned in March, 
1917, lie left ollice wilhnut having suffered 
<lefeat either in the Chamber or (he Senate. 
He deparfed in a. momiait of triumph, when (ho 
Germans wore retreating upon a 50 -mile front, 
when Bapaume, l.<assigny, and Roye were 
torn from the inva<lers’ grip. Politically, 
however, his position had lu'cemo untenable, 
and he would certainly at no distant date have 
b(X>n turned out of ollice by an adva^rst^ vote 
in Parliament. 

The crisis thus opened was vtay (piickly 
settled. The political lu'at engcnd(‘n'd <luring 
the hist six months of the Briand Ministry 
made it necessary that the new Premier should 
be a man who was able to exact a. personal 
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rcwpor^t from nil niifl that nt the snme 

tirm* he shoiiUl ho oiu* who had boon more or 
loss outside th(i lieat of the battles which wore 
past. Ill M. hibot those (jiialificatioris wc‘re 
found, and ho was able to moot the Chamber 
with a now (Jovornmont rin March 21, 1917. 
His Ministry was ooiiijiosod as follows : 

M. Rihol, Priino Afinistor and Poroi^.'^n Affairs. 
M. V'iviani, .lustioo.. 

M. Cainlo\'o, Wai*. 



I Mil >111(1. 

M. RIBOT, 

Prime Minister March — October 1917. 

Admiral Laoa/.o, Marino. 

M. 'riiomas, Armamoiits. 

IM. 'riiiorry. Pi nance. 

]M. Maivy, fntt'rior. 

IM. Stoe^, Public Tiistruction. 

M. Dosplas, Public \Vorks 
M. ('Icmentel, Commerce. 

M. PiM'iiaud navi<l, .Agriculture. 

M. X'iollotte, Supply. 

M. la ■on Pourp'ois, Labour. 

M. Majj:inot , C'olonies. 

WduMi Al. Kihot said, “We stiivo ever for 
results, and it may bt'comc pcc''S‘'arv to civatc 
SOUK' instrument el allied coordination or to 
revise in souu' wa.y or other in accordance with 
tho ehantrin^T: reijuirements of the campaij^n 
tho presi'iit e\c»‘llont airangcmcnts bet\\e»*n 


the armies of Sir Douglas Haig and General 
Nivcllc,’* tho Prime Aliiiistcr wa.s perhaps 
in<lulging in unconscious prophecy. 

On April IG a big French ofhuisivo was begun 
in Clmmpngno. It rcsultcfl in the breaking 
of the Gorman line between Sotssons an<l 
Rheims, in the cai)tiire of some ten thousarifl 
piisoiiers and a large quantity of matciial. 
But tho French were unable to exploit thiar 
advantages, and subsequent d(‘volopmcnts 
showed t hat General Nivelle had not managc'd 
to perform all that ho had jirornised in con 
ncxion with this big blow. 'J h .s Champagne 
offensive was in some ways tho result of an 
Allied Contcronco at. Calais at which the rival 
claims of French and British armies to tlio task 
of (healing tho maiii blow u])on the enemy ha<l 
been debated. Jt was finally decided, upon 
French representation, to entrust Gt‘n('ral 
Nivelle with tho task of endeavouring to 
break through the German lines and to leave 
the British Army the rt^s])onsibility of tho 
important but strategically secondary o[)(‘ra- 
t ion. As a matter of fact, tho French oporat ions, 
satisfactory though they were locally, failed 
entirely to producfj tho wide strategic results 
which General Nivelle had exfiected of them, 
ddiore immo(liat(‘ly arosi^ an acute crisis with 
regard to the lligh(‘r Command in which M. 
Painleve playecl an important part. JVT. Pain- 
h?ve, who ha<l practically refused to join tho 
reconst rucl (id Briand Ministry towai'ds the (‘inl 
of 191 G becaus(> of Briand's n‘fusal to appoint 
(leneral Petain as C’ommander-in-CMiicf, had 
nevcrtlicless ac(*cpt(‘d oflici* as Alinistcr of War, 
and lunl acccjjted (kwnu-al Nivclle's apjioint- 
inent as Gommandcr-in-G]ii<‘f on tin* Western 
front. M. Lainh'vc was a man with a, career iin* 
u.sual among Fi*(‘iMrh politicians, lb* was born 
in 1S().‘», and until 1919 his lib* had bccai spent 
in the sen*nt5 atmosphen* of academic mathe- 
matics. He was a prolessor at tho Paris 
University and tin.* Feolc Polytechniejue, and 
was elected a member of the Academy of 
Science, in 1990. Since the ileath of Henri 
Poincare ho had been the undisputisl leader of 
mat h(*mat ical scicnet* in Franci*. Immediately 
after his <*ntry into French politics h(^ beeanu* 
interested in the Navy. He was reporter of the 
Naval (‘ommlttci- of the Uhamht'r in 1911 and 
Uhah’inan of the Uonmiittee in 1914. Hi^ first 
took olliec* as .Minister of Public Instruction 
atid of War Inventions in October, 19 la, and, 
as has b(*en stated, ht*eanie tlu^ mouthpiece 
of the opposition to Briand. He was a 
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maa of radical tendoucios in «o far as his political 
opiaious were coiiccraed, and oao who regarded 
all the problems which came before him ia 
the light of almost naive scit'ntilic clarity. 

The (liiaMipagne oflensivc, succt^ssfnl though 
its local results may iiavc bis si, failed, for 
reasons whicJi became apparent later, (o corre- 
spond with the wide strategic conceptions of 


2H0 

General Xiv'elle, and Painleve at once under- 
took a radical reorganization of the Higher 
Command of tlie Army. On April 30 a Pn^si- 
dential (l(‘cree appeared in tlie Jonnuil Ojjivkt, 
appointing ({imeral Petain to the po^it of Chief 
ol the Gt^neral Staff of the Army at tlu^ Ministry 
of AVar. This aetion \\;is (ailviMi on <1 re^iort to 
the Cabinet by M. Painh*vt\ in which he point imI 
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EXAMINING A PEASANT’S PASS IN NORTHERN FRANCE. 


onfc t hat the functions of the Chief of the General 
Staff were limited to questions directly con* 
corned witfi the or^'anization and utilization 
of' national resources, and it further declared, 
“ the Government considers it noco.H!«ary, in 
order to ensure more elTicient direction of the 
war, that ttio General Staff of the Army shouhi 
cooperate in the examination of all problems 
connected with the preparation and coordina- 
tion of military operations, the extent of which 
is (^v(T on the increase. It therefore appears 
indispensable to appoint as head of those 
services a general officer with wider powers 
than those' at present given to the Chief of the 
Genital Staff.” 

The (nreumstauecs of General P^tain’s 
appointment were such as to lead to the settle- 
ment of the whole latent cri.sis of the Higher 
Military Command. The apf)ointment meant 
that General PiHain was to become' the real 
staff director of French military operations not 
only in Franco but also in the Near East. 
Th(‘ situation was one which rendered impossible 
the continuance not only of General Nivel le 
as Commaiuler-in-Chief of the armies on the 
W<‘stern front, but also of General Joffro as 
technical adviser to tlie ff’^ar Committee of the 
Cabinet. The powers conferred upon General 
P('*tain were extremely wide. Ho wiw to 
act as technical adviser of the Minister of War 
on “ the general conduct of the war, and the 
cooperation of tho alli(*d arrnic^s ; on the general 
op(‘rations drawn up by the Commanders -in- 
Chief, who alone are to bo entrusted with their 
execution ; on programmes of construction, 
material, artillery, and aviation ; on the 


distribution of the country’s resources of man- 
power and material betweoii tho different 
theatres of opf^ration ; on the use of transport 
as regjirds t-ho movements of troops and war 
material ; and, in general, on all questions 
submitted to his examination by tho Minister 
of War. JTo is the contra! authority over 
military mis.sion8 and French military attach^ 
abroad. Foreign military missions in Franct» 
have a representative pt the General Staff of 
the Anny.” ♦ 

Quito obviously, in view of the wider power 
entrusted to General P6tain, neither Nivelle 
nor Joffre could remain at their posts, and on 
May 15, after a Cabinet Council at the Elysc^e, 
it was announced that General Nivelle had been 
appointed to tho command of an Army group, 
that General P’och had boon appointed Chief of 
the General Staff, and that General Petain had 
succeeded Nivelle in command of the Northern 
and North-Eastern Armies. 

The rapidity with which those changes wore 
made rather bewildered the country, but the 
feeling of bewilderment was far outweighed by 
the popularity of the new appointment 
Politically something had to be done. Parlia- 
ment, which had adjourned for its Easter 
holidays, had already shown by a number of 
inteqjellations that it intended to have a 
searcliing inquiry into the course of tho April 
offensive. The quick and drastic action of the 
Government answered in advance Parlia- 
mentary criticism, and General Nivelle, who was 

* Tho quostion of tho command, in connexion \nth 
the French offensive of 1917 is disciisstul also in Chapter 
CCIX. rf this volume. 
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responsible for the April offensive, had been 
taken over by the Government from its pre- 
decessor. The Times Military Correspondent, 
who harl just returned from a. ^•isit to Gtmeral 
Petain on the eve of his appointment, indicated 
that prudenee aiul patience wen^ to inspire the 
military policy of the new Commander-in-Chief. 
These qualities of prudenee an<l of patience wen* 
never more necessary tlian in the spring of 1917. 
While from a militaiy point of view the legacy 
of M. Jiriand to the new liiliot Government 
was brilliant, inJ- nauiy otlu'r respec<^s th<* 
situation was gloomy. 


attemyit n^ade to educate the people up to a 
.sense of the gravity of those matters and to a 
realization of the absolute necessity of pei*soiial 
discipline in the consumption of such staple 
articles as nu*at, Hour, sugar, coal. 

The authorities tinkered at these problems, 
and in mon^ than one instaniu* it was again 
shown that the central authority was incapabh 
of making its ilecisions respected throughout 
the country. Standard bread of a pc'c.uliarly 
unsavoury tl«*script ion was institut<‘<l in which 
all but tlu* alisoluto n'fuse of wh(*at was t*in- 
ployed M’lu* bri'ad supplieil varied accur<h'ng to 


1 



PREPARING SUGAR CARDS IN PARIS, BOYS AND GIRLS ASSlSTINtL 


Internally, things were riot as they should 
have been, and during the winter of 1910-1017 
the lack of economic coonlination between the 
Allies, and, be it again said, the faulty working 
of the centralized French Administration, began 
to bear bitter fruit. Tntornally, the French had 
lived from hand to mouth. There were in the 
various Government otiices a variety of Com- 
mittees appointed to deal with the problems of 
industry, food supply, and transport. None of 
them managed to get a broad view of the 
problems as a whole. Decrees of the most 
drastic character were issued which enjoined 
certain food restrictions. They were more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. 
There was no one in the Briand Ministry who 
appeared to trouble himself about such vital, if 
politically uninteresting, questions as food and 
coal supply Nor was any really serious 


locality, anfl «)cc,ayionallv ev»*n afcordiu^ to the 
political (complexion of a particular town, from 
a dirty grey to the pure whiteness of pre-war 
days. Meatlf^ss days wore onh^nxl. First of all 
it was decreed that on six ev(‘nings of thi* w(X'k 
no meat should be served in rostauiiints. After 
many hesitations and many r(?c(‘ptions of 
delegations from the meat merchants and 
restaurant keepers of l^'ranccs this regulation, 
which had never been strictly kept, was 
n*scinded. Finally, for several weeks meat was 
totally prohibited on Mondays and Tuesdays 
in the restaurants and the butchers’ shops 
remained I closed. Fvon in important restaurants 
this prohibition was not respected, and, owing 
to the complete absence of any campaigns of 
food economy such as that undertaken later on 
in 1917 in Great Britain, there was very little 
sign of personal domestic discipline in this 
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SIKHKl IKAJJING IN PARIS: (iETTINc; KHAUV FOR THE DAY'S BUSINESS. 


fiwitlci’. Tin* most striking" irsnlt, an 1 tli<‘ only 
<l(‘linit(* l•^‘s»ll^ ot (lie siuUtiii^ of tlio hutclKa’s’ 
shops on Mondays and 'TiK'sdays, was tlial on 
Sunday meat in t lu* hutclu'rs’ sliops was scait up 
1o ahsui’diy inlla(o<l prices by the denauid of 
tla' p<‘oplc who on that day b<»u|i:ht enou^^h 
meal to ])i'o\id«* thnn with all tludr rtHpiiro- 
merds dui'iiiLC tlie two “ iia'atless ” days. 

In tlie same way, and largely witli the .same 
n'sults, cakelnss days wei’o »'stal)lislie(l. (\>n- 
f(‘el i<»nei‘s’ shops wei'e closed on 1 W'o days a 
W’(‘ek, only to do full business in sup<*rlluities 
tiurimx the otln‘r (i\e days. 'I’he police in tlio 
>airiou.s towns fi.Kod niaximuin prie<?s for food 
which W(a(' entirely i^nor<*d by the tradc'snaai 
and by the public, 'riieii' were a number of 
factors w hicli inad«‘ t la' maximum pi ices dillaailt 
to 4‘nforce ; some of tliest' factors wen' local 
and othcis dm^ to the i^ciK'ral transport crisis. 

Food dillicult it‘.s wcr(', howcvi'r. ne^litrible 
com]>art‘d with the eoal sla)i’tane I hrou<j:bout. 
the (MWaitry. This shortajie was due t«» two 
«>bvious n\aiu causes — a t rcmcndimsly in- 
tai'astsl ilianand for the industrial purposes of 
war, and ii eomplctc stoppage of supplies from 
the in\atled coalfields of eastern and north- 
eastern Fiaia*e. 'I'here were a number of 
other eontributory causes, the fact tliat much 
of the labour in the mines liad been drafted 


into the Arniy on mobili/al ion and. ora-c aizaiu, 
ti’an.sport troubk*. Sharp fi*ost immobili/ed 
at Koia'fi and other Scuta* ports biaaln'ds of 
bi^ barges lud(*n with coal that would ofherwi'e 
ha\(‘ b(‘en available* to (*as(‘ the ])ositioii 
iti Paris. (Jrt'at Ihitain (*ialc*a\ oui*(*d to 
relieve* the* situation by supplyim; l.otMt.UUU 
tons j)er month, but Ih itain, t e)e), was ^lapplim; 
with the* coal problems a.ral subrntuine* warf{ire> 
naiele* the* supply te) Frances un(*.i*rta!n. 

A tan.ly and imawailinj^ att^'mpt wms made 
te) me*e*t the situation by eceaiomy. All except 
tejejel and chemists’ shops wci*e^ onlercd to cle)se‘ 
at six o'cloejk it) the ov^oninj.^ and the cafes at 
p.m. 'riiejatres w’cn* shut four niu^lits a 
we'e'k ; all the imdergrounel railwiiys of Paris 
werej closed at 10 p.m., .sav^o on twe) days a 
w'evk, the jiopulation was rationed in rcgarel 
to pis and electric light, but none of these 
me.uisu!*es could bo jinything moi*e than pal- 
liative. By the middle of JJccember the 
situation had become grave. Electric light 
had at times failed altogether in Paris, and in 
many of the provincial towns the supply of ga.s 
hael given out completely. Indeed, over a 
hundreel gasworks were forced to close de)W'n, 
and what wuvs ov’cn more dangerous, more 
t han ono war factory had been obliged to 
suspend its operations owing to lack of coal. 
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While in England during this same period 
coal readied the price of fifty shillings a ton, 
in Paris it went up to as much as £13 per ton, 
ami was even at that figure almost impossible 
to obtain. Everybody was atYected, and coal 
was sought for in every corm*r witli llu‘ energy 
and enterprise displayed by gold or diamond 
prospt'ctors. 

The winter of 1911) 17 was bitterly cold, and 
the position of tin* [)()()rer portions of the 
population was extnanely wn'tched. The 
Municipality endeavoured to relieve t hid r suffer- 
ings by opening s[)eeial dej)dts foi* the sale of 
small bags of fuel, where at any time of the 
<lay a long coal queui' was to be seen waiting, 
perhaps the most striking of thesi' ih'pots was 
that o[)ened in the National Opera House, 
which once again, as in IS71, bi'cami' a. dis- 
tpibutiiig centre, of supply. In those days the 
Opera House doors wi're openi'd at eight in 
the inoi’ning to the. waiting crowd of people, 
each bi'aring an emiity sack or bag. It was 
not. infrequent that after tln*ee hours' waiting 
in the cold many were disa[)point(*d, and when 
tiiey reached the ti(‘ket oHiee, where tlie supply 
was regulated, wei’e givtai a ticked for 29 
pounds of coal and asked to come ba,ek and get 
the coal in a month's time. Thi' Municipality 
niadt' attempts aPo to relieve suffering, hut 


all those endeavours amounted to nothing but 
attt'inpts to make bricks without straw. The 
various coal depots opened up in Paris where 
coal in very small quantities could bi; obtained 
after long hours of waiting were constantly the 
scene of dist iiibanees, and t he police t hroughout 
the winter had a very anxious time. 

This coal ])roblem, and the failure of the 
authorities (‘ither to foresee it or to meet it as 
it came, coupled with the hopeless tinkering 
with food restrictions, contributed not a little 
to the very pronounced w'a\’e of di'pression 
which passed over f’ljinee at the close of 191 ti. 
'rh(*se also were among the eaust's which 
br«)ught about the fall of lh(‘ Hriand Mifiistry 
in March, 1917. 

it. is not within the seopi' i»f this chapter to 
giv«‘ an account of the Kibot administ lat ion, 
but it is necessary, ne\eil heless, to i‘efer to the 
results of the economic ci-isis of the winter’ of 
ltH()-1917, with which the new ( {oN'cinment 
was calli'd upon to deal. 

Labour in Ki’auce a.i‘eepjed at the oiitbi’eak 
of war the abolition of all rest liid ions, and 
J'^rauee in th(‘ lii'st two years of war was entirely 
free from rvn>' strike moxemiad of import anen 
in any large industry. It wa’^- not until t ho 
spring of 1917 that this due record was bi’oken, 
and then it W’a.,s as the direct i‘(‘sult of iuei’<*a«ed 
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cost of living, coupled with failure on the part 
of employers to recognize in advance the very 
hard position of their workpeople. The in- 
dustries affected were also those which had 
least to do with actual w ar- work, and also wore 
the least organized for fighting purposes 

It was estimated that in the third year of 
war the general rise in wages liad amounted to 
just over 50 per cent. This increase liad in 
the main benefited the war-labouring and 
agricultural classes. The luxury trades and 
industries which playtMi such a large part in the 
economic life of the country, anti in }jarticular 


badly paid. A strike niovtuuent for better pay 
began with the midinettes; the dressmakers, 
si^ainstresses, cotton wtii’kers, chocolate, gas- 
mask makers, military churning establishments, 
military button, paper hag and box makers, 
jewellers, electric and chemical tradt's, aeroplane 
motors, bank clerks, liarness makers, shoe 
makers, shop girls, toy makers, laundresses, 
telegraph boys, brush makers, tailors, railway 
workers, grenade makers, wore all to some 
degree affected by the agitation. 

Its progress can best be likened to that of a 
Ohin<\so craclo^r. Owing to the coinplet(^ lack 



ICE ON THE SEINE. 


of the capital, had not participato<l in this 
increas<\ 

When tho war broke out those industries 
were of necessity completely disorganized. 
Tho big money -spending clientele of tho dress- 
maker, tho milliner, and the jeweller fled from 
France, and it was long before a return to more 
or less normal conditions was made and the 
Paris luxury trades began to take their part 
of the newr fortunes made out of munitions. 
Slowly, too, Paris was able to rebuild a good 
deal of her Transatlantic trade. The position 
of the workpeople, however, underwent no 
modification, and they w'ere on tho whole very 


of any big organi/ation cither of cmploycjrs or 
of vvorkpeoph?, no gc^c^^al settlement affecting 
all 1 he iTades involved could be Tnad(3. No 
sooner was the drcssriiakcrs’ strilo^ settled, 
through tlie intervention of the Oovornment, 
than t he hat makers went on strike, and so on 
through tlie wliole field of trouble. Tho move- 
ment lasted for sevciral w<M‘ks in this spasmcxlio 
fashion. At the beginning public sympathy 
was nndoubtodly with the striking dressmakers 
who wore the first to leave work. The midi- 
uette has always Ix^en a popular figure in Paris, 
and the passers-by smiled good hurnounMlly 
upon the procession of young girl strifojrs 
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whicli (liiriiiiT this poricwl Ix^oftino ft fuatiire of 
th(? slro<5ts of Paris. Thoy striiok v<o*y gaily 
and in a v<’ry orderly inauucr, and luoro than 
on<j Invnnor in thoir profession showed that 
tluTf was not hing whatever unpatriotic in their 
intentions. 'I’he P»pitish (luards Band was in 
l*ans at tlm tiiif, afid the strikers lined up in 
<Towds to ctlieer tlusn ami to shower flowers 
upon them as they passed. As, liow('\'(*r, the 
mov ement grew and some of t he minor mmiit ion 
factories heeaiiK* Jiffeeled, an<l as the type of 
stril«*r l)(*eame iiu-nsisingly rough and rowdy. 


tinually increasing demands of politicians 
had brought the State Budget in 1914 up to 
5,191 million francs, and an internal loan was 
decided upon at the end of June. It was 
opened on July 7, for the amount of 805 million 
francs (£32,200,000)* and was covered 40 
times over. The old French custom whereby 
the (Government placed its loan directly with 
the public hail given way to the more modern 
ami easier method of distributing the loan 
througli the big banks. Thus the public had 
subscribed but very little for the loan, and 



MIDINHTTES’ DEMONS TKATION IN THE HUE BE l.A FAIX. 


scullles with tlic police became mori* ivnd mon* 
freipient) and the sympatliy of the public less 
and less ])r('nounce<l. 

'riu‘ professiional agitator, in a great many 
'ast>s a fori'ignei’, became moi'c and mori' 
noticeable. Th(' movemcMit spread to the big 
provincial cities juid was at one time distinctly 
menacing. 'I’hanks, howi'ver, to the linn but 
tactful action of th(‘ aut horit ics, aiul th< r(*asou 
and moderation displayi'd by both parties in 
(he disputes, the moviMui'iit never at any time 
became politii'al or pacilist. It I'lided in the 
strikers, in nearly t‘very instance, obtaining 
recognition of thi* justice of their demands. 

Financially the war found France in an 
unusual condition of congestion. The eon- 


when wai’ broke out the banks were gorged with 
the loan which they had not yet had time to 
sell to (heir customers. 

M. de Medlsheim, of the Ministry of Finance, 
thus describes the situation resulting from 
this state of affairs: “The suri)rise of events 
found us in this financial muddle, 1,(>()8 million 
francs (£(>4, 320, 000) of floating debt, the greati^r 
part of the bank de]H)sits engaged in French 
Treasury Bond.s and in bonds of foreign (Govern- 
ments, mainly Balkan or Turkish, which were 
neither able, nor some of them willing, to freo 
them. A large stock of loan t)aper which had 
not been placed, and for which the Treasury 

• Exohftiigo i» ht*rf ralculatod at the nominal rate of 
io francs per pound sterling. 
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THR GlIAKDS’ BAND IN PARIS. 


Drum Majors at the Trocadero, including one from the (»arde Kcpublicainc. 
iloinandc'd paynu'iit in hnincdialo and in rlosr- iimnediato inonny ivqiiiivnu'nts it tiinu'd to tho 
datorl instalments.” Dank of France, and l>y inereasin>^ the advances 

The (;ov(‘rnment, to meet the difllieulties of of the Jhmk to I he State, and by an extension 

this situation and to j)revent anything like* a of the Note issue, as well as by a large issue 

geiicral financial |>anie,|)r()claiino(la ]noratorium of Treasury JJonds, the imm(‘dialo necessities 

ct)vcring a variidy of op(*rations. For its of th<^ first month of war wcae m(‘t. On 



THE GUARDS* BAND IN PARIS. 
The Visit to the Vend6mc Column. 
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SeptemlitT 13, 1914, the creation of special 
National Defence Bonds was decided upon. 
Those bonds had a success which surpassed the 
expectations of the Ministry of Finance. The 
idea underlying the issue was to make a larger 
appeal and a more direct appeal to the public. 
The IVeasury Bonds, of wliich there were at 
that moment not more than 350 million francs' 
woi-th (£14,000,000) in circulation, were 
reserved to the restricted clientele of bariki^, 
chimbcns of commerce, and other credit 
establishments, whose r(;sources were for the 
most part lockotl up. d'ho Bonds were made 
easily available to tlie public through the 
post oOiet's iind banks, and were for three, six, 
and 12 months, the nominal interest being live 
[)er cent., and the actual yield 5*26 per cent., 
free of income tax. The holders of those bonds 
w(a-e assured priority of subscription for any 
future} loan, and the Bank of Franco agreed to 
discount t.h(} bonds wh(}n they had at most three 
more montlis to run. The Bank also agreed 
to make advances of 80 per cent, on the value 
of bonds for any term. The success of this 
issue was (piilo romarkabh', and no feature of 
it was more pleasing than the number of small 
subscribers who applit'd for bonds. I'lius in 


three and a half months of 1915, 600,369 of the 
lOO-franc bonds had been taken up, and in 
1915 5,577,918 of the same bonds had been 
applied for. 

The very success of the operation filled the 
Government with alann. It was clear that 
in the event of the war going unfavourably to 
the Allied caiLse, the holders of bonds might 
rcfi-ain from renewing them, and in the same 
way, in th(} event of a speedy peace, people 
might hav^o been anxious to withdraw their 
capital in ord(}r to obtain a liighor rate of 
interest olsowhoro. It was therefore decided 
to consolidate this issue, and as the money 
inarkot had not yet recovered from its indi- 
g(}stion, the idea of a loan was rejected in 
favour of an issue of Obligations do la Defense 
Nationale. 

These new bonds wore issued at 96.50 francs, 
and bore interest at the rate of five per cent. 
They were rodeomal>lo in 1925, but the Govern- 
ment reserved to itself the right to redeem 
them any time at i)ai- after 1920. The rate of 
ii'tcM-est was acttially live and a half per cent., 
which rose to lu'arly six per cent, in the 
event of rtMlemption l)ofore 1920, The issue, 
therefore, offered a slight adviUitage over the 



WAR LOAN POSTERS AT THE BANK OF FRANCE. 









WAR I.OAN QUEUK: APPLICATIONS FOR SUMS OF LESS THAN 10,000 FRANCS. 


tlirt'o and a half por c(3nt. loan and over the 
Treasury J5onds, and tho issue absorbed a Iarj;e 
part of the 1014 Pesaeo Loan, which had for so 
long hung heavy on the market 

Ry these Treasury inetliods France was 
enabliMl to continuo financially without having 
recourse to a loan until the middle of Novombc*r, 
1915, and on November 12 the first French 
National Dehmse loan was voted almost 
without discussu^u by both Houses of Parlia 
ment. At that time the Rons do la Defense 
Nationalo amounted to 8, .3511 million francs 
(£.334,120,000) and tho Obligations do la 
Defense Nationalo to 3,059 milli()n francs 
(£146,360,000). Tt was therefore no immediate 
Treasury necessity which led M. Ilibot, 
Minister of Finance, to the issue of a loan. 
M. Ribot, in supporting tho Rill for tho loan 
before the Chamber, said : 

Everyone knows why wo are making a loan. Tt ia 
because we do not wish our short-dated tlebt , which the 
country itself has swollen by its stibscriplion to Boris 
and Obligations, to grow indefinitely. Wo hope that by 
a loan of perpetual Rente wo shall bo able to consolidate 
a good part of those issued. There are great reserves 
in the country. There is much available capital at tho 
present moment. Some of that capital is in hiding. 
I hope that in response to tho appeal which is made it 
will com( out of its drawers and cupboards. The 
enormous oxpen<iiture for national defence does not 
entirely represent lost capital. Wo are paying hardly 
anything in cash abroad. We are paying by means of 
the Credits we have obtained. Nearly everything wo 


spend in France slioiild come ha ‘k to the 3Veasury in 
tho shape of siibseriptions lo tho loan or to tho National 
Defence bonds. This mont'y must again ln'lp national 
dofoiifo. That is th ' aim of our loan. Wo plaen it 
clearly before tho count ry, and w appoal to the country’s 
reserves. Wo hope that at least, a pari of tho-ic^ reserves 
will come to us, and wo do not wish to limit in a lvaneo 
the ivnoiints which will bo brought, to the Pn'asiiry. 
Tho country itself shall dett-nnitm its contrihntion to 
the war with tho conviction it ha. of the necessity of 
supporting tho war not only witli arm.s but also with 
what i.s tho sinow.s of war —money. 

The sueco>;s of tlio lunn was organ! zihI by 
mc*ans of a propaganda })ot-b by Fn‘ss and poster 
which, although quite novel in FraiKM*, was as 
nothing compared to tho ptiblicif.y (dfort of 
Groat Britain in tlio ro(;ruiting campaign. 
Naudiii, Poulbot, AIm?! Faivre, and many other 
artists contribiitcnl with brush an<l pencil to 
familiarize tho ptihlic with the ttu’ins atid the 
patriotic necessity of tln^ loan, but since tho 
Loan Rill was ptt.ssc(l on November 16, and 
the subscription lists wewe ojKuied on November 
25, there was no time to organize any intensive 
system of loan lectures aiid fiieetings through- 
out the country, uor was full alvantage taken 
of tho organization of the insiiranco companies, 
co-operative socii^tios, and trade unions. Never- 
theIo.ss, without tho support of such efforts, 
tho Loan was a gigantic success, and by 
Febniary 29 tho not yield of the Loan amounted 
to 11,460,430,000 francs (£458,417,200). In 
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thin issue the Bunk of Franco again played an 
important j^art, n'coiving nearly a fifth of tho 
total subscriptions. 

Abroad the Loufi also had a great success, 
as, (juito apart from reasons of sentiment, tho 
Allies and frientls of Franco wore ofTored in 
the Loan a?i invest iu(*nt of an unusually advan- 
tag(‘ous charactcT, owing to differences of 
exchange. 'I’lius t h(‘ J^oan, issued at 87.25 francs 
in reality eost 70 francs to the Swiss, 74 francs to 


£09,000,000. Shipping Btatietics were equally 
satisfactory. Arrivals and departures showed 
an increase from 16,167,000 tons (17,521 vessels) 
in 1915 to 16,908,000 tons (21,764 vessels) in 
1916, and this in spito of Aiistro-Gennan 
submarine warfare and tho tremendous rise 
of freights. The Cardiff to Marseilles (,*oal 
freight in July, 1914, was 7s. lOd. a ton, and in 
J une, 1910, it ha( I ivachef I 92 s. Kail way rec(Mpt s 
also clearly showed rising trade activity, 'flu* 



the British, and 78 francs to the Americans. 
Tlu' British exchange was reckoned at 27.:>0 
franc.s and Cliuvit. Britain’s share in tho Loan wa.s 
002,000,000 francs (.£24,t)S(t,t)00). 

It was not until a year later that the Govern- 
ment again had rocours(* to borrowing. 8’hey 
did so in extremely encouraging circumstances. 
During tlie first half of 1916 there wt^re growing 
signs of a return to tlu^ old buoyancy of French 
trade and economic condition. 

'raking tlie great indexes of national )>ros- 
pia-ity, this incri'asing buoyancy is clearly soon. 
'Phus in the first half year of 191 1 French exports 
wore vahu'd at £135,000,000. In 1915 tiio 
corr(‘.s])onding figure was only £56,000,000, 
whereas in the first lialf y(UM' of 1916 it had mado 
a gam of over 21 per cent., and amoimted to 


four great systems of the Oni'st-Ktnt, tin- 
Pari.s-Lyon.sAIediterrmiean, tho Orleans, and 
the Midi showed receipts amounting to 
£29,000,000 for 1916, as against £24,750,000 
in 1915, and £26,000,000 in 1914. 

Althongli the country hail nine of its richest 
JJepartineuts invaded, and although millions 
of it.s most active workers liad been with the 
colours during tlie first tavo y(»ars of war, no 
les.s tlian 78*07 of the normal re venue liad been 
colioctod, and in these taxation retuni.s also 
is to bo seen proof of growii:ig economic strength. 
For wliilo there was a falling off in tlie fir.st 
year of nearly £48,000,000, in tho second year 
of war that drop liad been reduced to just over 
£24,500,000. That there was money available 
in increasing quantities in tlie country, in .spite 
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of the great effort of the War Loan, was sliowii 
in the increase in the quotations for various 
big securities on the Paris market. 

Expenditure was, of course, increasing at a 
terrible rate. In 1915 it amounted to 
£908,224,680; in 1910 to £1,294,035,800. 
War expenditure had iixcrea'^cd by £336,094,564, 
or nearly 50 per cent. The avcragf^ monthly 
expenditure throughout 1915 was £75,680,000, 
and in 1916 during tlio first tlu’oo- quarters that 
monthly expenditure had risen to £107,840,000. 
Purely war expenditure since tin? beginning 
of the war to June, 1916, amounted to 
£1,809,297,768, or n»‘arly 75 per cent, of the 
total public exp(‘niliture since August 1, 
1914. 

M. Kibot, speaking to the Paris Correspon- 
dent of The Times on the prosjH'cts of the Loan, 
said ; 

Wc look forward to the future with buoyant hope and 
M*rono conlidouce. 'the liuancial silualiou at home is 
ill no way disquieting. 'I’his country has an immense 
capacity for work, and it will know how to restore tlu‘ 
lialaiieo of exchange in our favour. (.)ur burdens will 
no iloubt bo heavy. \V<’ aro deloriniueil to introduce 
an income-tax in due course. 'J'his wouhl already be 
an aeeornplishcd fact liad it not l)e<*n for the war. 
riianks to tho olasiicity of this f<irm of laxaU'on, which 
Jias stood England in such good slead, W(' sliall he able 
to meet a good part of our linhilitics, ])ul< undue haste 


in taxation would only disturb and scare the country 
'I’he contideuce of Frenchinon in tho futuro is absolute. 
The strongest proof of this is the loan we raised last year, 
which furiiishiMl us with a capital of 000 millions sterling^ 
and still stands throe points ah<n«' tht‘ issuing price. 

The point which is occupying our scnous attrition 
at tho pn'sent inonu'iit is how to devise ways and moans 
to pay for our purchases alu'oad and to eii-ure great t*r 
latitude on the American market in the matter of trade. 
We aro endeavouring to enlarge the basis of our com- 
mereial cr»>dit, which is somewhat hampen‘d by tin* 
metho«!s in practice in tho United Stales. In this matier 
we hope shortly to si«euro a dolinite improvement. 

I may mention that a very satisfactory arrangement 
was arrivoil at during the last meeting I had at Calais 
with Mr. Asquith and Mr. MoKonna on August 24. 
lOugland is anxious tu strengthen her gold reserve iu 
te util Iu eld ula id enlarge tho 
scope of her cnulit iu tho United States. Now the 
Ihiiik of Fratice has, even at this stage of the struggle, 
a gold n^servi' excec'ding 1110 millions sterling. We wen? 
therefore in a portion to premise Kngland a considcrahh' 
sum out of our ahimdaiice. Kussia has also promi.sed 
a eerlaiii amount, of gold, and Italy, likewise, in prepor. 
liou to her eapiieity. 'I’lms tho Allio.s are, if I may 
say so, pooling their gold in order to romlcr lhi‘ir collec- 
tive hnam'ial position still more solid. 

AVo are placing this gold at tlu' disposal of the llritisli 
'Treasury as a loan, and the 'Treasnry will open a credit 
iu pounds sterling in oiir favour iu London. 'The 
arrangement, as you see, cuts both ways, and is altogether 
ill the common iutorest of the .VIlies. 'Tlu*golil “loaned ” 
by us will roturn to tho colters of the Hank of Fraud* 
after tlio war. 

'The last point T have to mention is that, we pro[>o.se 
to i.ssuo our second War Loan early nexi month. As 
pr(*viously, it will not he for any sfieeiried sum, lull tliis 
lime no jioiiioii of it will Iu* divertdl by tlu* eonv'ei'siou 
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(»1 I he Throo per (Jciit. Kentf"^. Sub‘>rriptiou*' will 
tht ri'hiie be in hard fash or Treasury Hills and sliort- 
teriu Exohecjufr ih»i<ls. of wlueh only 4h niillioiis 
slcrlinjTf are oiits(aridin|<. 'j'his second War Loan will 
not 1)0 redeemable at ainy ^iven date -that is to say, 
we shall only have to provide for the. interest <iii it. 
I expect it to yield import iiiit results, but we must 
not. nouri‘«h excessive ho[>es. 'This time the (Germans 
will not sin ceeil in hiunchiii).; the absurd fable that we 
hojie for .‘ht milliards in orde r to make capital over our 
dec«*ption with neutrals. 

'I’his Loan, siiliscriptioii to whicli was ()|hui(hI 
(Ml Octoix'r r>, 1!H(), w’as issued at the aetiial 
price (if ST.oO for JOO francs, the interest, as in 
IIm^ cast; of th(‘ previotis Loan, being 5 p«‘r 

C(Mlt . 

'I’h(^ lists rtMitainetl open for 25 days, wli(*n 
1lt(> inagtiific(‘nt tot^vl of £4.54 ,400, ()()() had be(*n 
sijbscribtul, of whiclt 54 J p<‘r cent, was lanv 
iiKMicy, One of tht' most satisfactory feat tires 
of th(‘ Loan revi^absl liy an analysis of the sid)- 
scriptitjns nMXMVi'd was the truly national 
charact<‘r of tin' ojxu'ation. The avi'ragt' 
amount of subscriptions wiis for Ml francs 
of renl(‘, represiMiting a nominal capital value 
of 18. Analysis showinl that ca^h l•4‘p^(- 
senlt'd 54]S per ct'nt. of the tottvl sttbscribed. 
as compared with 47 p(‘i ctMit. in tJic pri'vious 
Loan. Bills stood for 25 pt'i* cent., bonds for 
8 per cent., and tln^ l•(*maining £280,000, (KMt 
wt'iM' ftirnislicd by c(Miv(*rsion of .‘U per cent, 
rt'utc. 'rin^ greatt'st. proportion of ctish cana* 
from the prox incial Ixts dr /ahu\ which furnished 
l.'iO.OOO.OOO francs in gold pieces. 

.M. Itibot point (‘d out that the 1015 Loan 
only ('xct'eded the lOIti issue owing to the 
fact that in tin' prexious op<‘ration tla* 5 per 
cents, w »•?’«' admit ted to conx'crsion. 1 le (*onchided 
by saying: “ W’e shall pn'ss on to victmy by 
closer union with our Allies, by employing tin* 
growing superiority of our ettectivc' and arma- 
ments, and thanUs to the moial force with which 
tly^ xvorld's sympal hy endoxv.s ns.” 

The sugg(‘stion that Krance drew^ her moral 
strt'Ugth in part from tlu' “ xvorld's sympathy ’ 
eontaiiKMl an (‘lemeiit of truth ; but it would bi* 
xvrong to imagine that the sp^adiness French 
n'sistance undt'r unprec(*d(‘nted strain was 
due to anytliing sax'c th(' innate (]nalilies of tJio 
Fri'iich cliaiacter. ddx' ^taying-poxver of tlu* 
nation surprist'd exen the shrtwvdest and most 
exp('ri(‘nc(‘d fort'ign oliservers. Nothing, in 
tact, is mor<' ditVieult than to form a clear and 
compri'hensixe judgment of the state of Frencli 
feeling at any gixvn moment. 'Lhe opinion of 
the Fapital is no safe guide. Faris is ofp'ii 


di^pressed or elated while other parts of 
country are normal. The extreme South or 
the extreme West may show signs of weakness 
to wdiich no counterpart can be found in otlu'r 
regions. Views expressed in conversation are 
apt to be misleading, because Frenchmen rarely 
t(‘ll their deepei’ Ihoiights t(j foreigners, and 
when speaking to each other take iniu'h for 
granted. Tlie only siu’e criterion of French 
feeding is to be found in the condnet of flu* 
nation ; and the more its conduct under the 
strain of war w^as examined, the stronger grexv 
the eonx'ietion tliat the spirit of France r<'- 
mained as firm as it was at the outbreak, ddic* 
first xvinter in the trendies w^as faced unflinch- 
ingly, despite tht‘ teriible liardsliips inflicted 
on t lie Army by lack of preparation for prohuiged 
(rcncli warfare, ddu* prospc'ct of a. second 
xviiitc'r inspired fears that provtxi groundless ; 
and, at the bi'ginning of 1910, many pro])hets 
predicti'd tliat a, third xvinti'r in tlu' tr(*iich(‘s 
could not be faced. Th(^ tliird winter passed, 
and yet a fourth xvinter xvas braxely faced, 
'riu* ••('al mind of tlu* Army and of the peopb* 
xvanS pi'i-haps most truly (‘xprcssi'd in Nox'ember 
I91t» hy an e.\p(‘ri(‘iic(‘d oHic(.*]*, xvho had taken 
his full shall' of daugi'i’ and hardship : “ Jt is 
a great nnisanci*. and w(' all hope that this next 
xvinter may Ix' tlx' last . But if I Ix' (li'rman.s 
can stand furl her w int(‘rs, .so can x\(' and a 
littk' mon' Ix'sidc^s ! " 

'The appai'iiit oscillations of public teding 
naturally bore soiiu' rc'lalion to military 
[irospects. riu' comparat iv’t' failure of the 
Flianipagm* oltensixe of Si'ptember 1915 xvas 
followed by a wa\(‘ of ib'pn'ssion which gn'xv 
into keen anxiety after tlu' first (k*rinan attack 
upon Verdun. 'I’his nuxxl last(‘d xvill into the 
summer of 19 Hi, and Ix'canu' acute in Jiiiu', 
Ix'lbre the bt'ginning of tlie British olTensivj' 
on thciSomme. In tlx* late smnnuTand autumn 
the situation impi-oxi'd, hut depression b'nded 
again to si)r(‘ad after the overt hnnv of Kumania. 
I^aeifist. and “Defeatist” pjopagaiida (of 
xvliidi tlxi sources xvero not revealed until latiu ) 
tend(xl to advertise (Jiscouragement ; but early 
ill 1917 a strong reaidion set in, even before 
the encoimiging tidings of tlio intervention of 
the United States. 

To some extent, France “ got used ” to the 
War and sottk'd down to “ see it through.” 
T'lie resilience of tlio French temperament, in 
eircuinstanees xvhich countries tliat had not 
Vieen invaded were hardly able to appreciate, 
could only spring from deep -.seated vitality. 
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B oth Hr* cricct of llu* wnr on XHtiomil 
J'](lucaiioii imd ilu' (/ontriliutioii of a 
national sysliMn of (Mlncati(ni to tliu 
effective* condiicl eef tlieslni^^lc formed 
subjects of profound inte'ivst during practically 
the* whole course* of tlu* (Jrcat War, On t!i«‘ 
one hand, it is important, if we are to briiu^ 
into narrow coiiijiass the* information on Hu* 
subject, to realize* Imw the* war its(*lf re've'ale‘el 
social conditiejiis aiimng childre'ii and adole's* 
cents and recruits wdiich elemande*el stringe*nt 
incasurcs of legislation and aelminisiraH’em ; 
how tile war w as founel tei a Heed e'very 
de*greo of childhooel, to nece*ssitate, a( first 
through cceinornic disturl)ance*s, the in- 
creased supply of school meals, to .secure 
subseejuently by high w^ar-wages such bedter 
conditions as practically to abeilish the* nee*d 
for such meals; how the* war was founel 
to affect the elememtury schoeils hy the military 
occupation of school premise's, hy the calling 
to the colours of te*ache*rs and hy the* substitu- 
tion of women teaclu'rs ; how the* pre*paratory 
and secondary schools w'ere similarly afTe^(de*d 
and had a stern but successful struggle* to k(*ep 
up the ideals anel stanelard of publie* scliool life ; 
how the universities, university colleges, 
training colleges, medical schools, law schools 
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and tevlinie-al e'olle'ges, in peiuring e)ul the'ir 
yeiung me'ii wilhout stint or hindrane-e* into the* 
se'rviee* of (he* Slate* at the* lirst e'all e)f natieinal 
ne*e*e*ssit y, iie'\*e'rthe*le'ss re'inaine'd e*rieetive parts 
ed’ neirmal natioiud life*. The*se^ re*sults w’e*in the* 
dire‘(*t actions of a nniejiie* state* ed’ war on the* 
natmnal syste‘m e)f e‘(lu(‘atie)n. 

On the e)the*r hanel, the'se* facts alsei re‘ve*ale'el 
the*elire(d re'aidions ed’ the^ e'du(‘atie)na.l system 
eai the^ eonduet eif the* war. The sehoeds, 
without e*xce*|)tion, gave* to the* Army eniei 
Navy, both in the* eeimhative; and the* aelminis- 
trative* ele'|)artm(‘nts, large* numl)e*rs e)f highly 
traine*el te*ae*he*rs who hreiught spe‘cial ahilitie‘s 
to the*ir work ; the* seeoiielary se hoeils supplieel 
threiugheait the war a larger pro|)oi'tion of ne^w 
officers anel ke‘pt the* Olliee'rs Training (Wps 
e'rowele*el with young me*n of the* highe‘.st ahility 
anel preanise* ; Hie* univ(*rsitie*s and othe*r plac(*s 
(d’ higher e'diieation having, at thei eiiithicak of 
w'ar, give*n the‘ir all, give-n wdtli almost re*ekless 
proeligality the* pride* ed’ Fnglish yeiuth, ele^votcd 
themselve*s the*nee*forward not only te> putting 
the*ir eolle*ge*s and buildings at the! disposal of 
the ({ove*rnme*nt for military purposes but 
also to placing thi*ir profe*ssors, and (‘specially 
the*ir science! prejf(*ssors, at the se^rvice of the* 
State. And, if the university laboratorie^s were 
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of the highest service in promoting the applica- 
tion of science to war, there was here another 
reaction, since this very fact toiuled to stimulate 
creative science work in the univei-sitios. 
Tlie Great War did more, in tliis indirect fashion, 
for science than can be measured in these pages. 

Destructive though the war was on an almost 
iiniinaginablo scale, yet it also created the 
capacity for reconstruction on an equal scale ; 
and in that sense the reaction of the war on 
National Education was entirely to the good. 
Nor was that reaction limited to the lieltls 
of applied science, or to tlie investigation of 
chemical phenomena, or to the development of 
the mechanism of propulsion under conditions 
of stable equilibrium in the air and under tin? 
sea. The war not only made it clear that the 
whole educational system needed revision, 
revolution, or reconstruction, but it bro light 
out the elements of permanent value in the 
old system and showed how they wore to be 
perpetuated in the new. The war proved that 
the principles of patriotism, self-sacrifif;(‘, and 
idealism which had permeated the schools, as 
the direct product of an ancient system that 
made Christian teaching a pervasive element in 
school life, must also bo controlling principles 
in a now system which would give for the first 
time full training to the body, mind, and per- 
sonality of every child in the nation. The war 
made it clear, in its demand for efficient man- 
jiower and woman -power, that the children of 
a nation arc its real reserve capital, an<l that 
physical neglect and imperfect education were 
waste of capital on a prodigious scale. 

The Great War, in common with earlier wars 
in English history, had a very definite effect on 
English education in the classroom, in the 
sphere of administration, and in the economic 
relationship of the school to almost every field 
of national life. Any adequate history of 
English etliication would tnuu* these results in 
successive warn The Roman invasion and 
oecufiation of Britain sup[)liod a new economic 
basis to society and laid the foundations of a 
system of education that survives to this day. 
The great educat ional period which culminated 
in tho age of Alcuin closed with lamentable 
swiftness amid tho Danish wars, only to be 
more than restored by King Alfred in his 
reconstruction of English life. The Norman 
inva-^ion brought with it not only new economic 
factors to repair the wastage of war but the 
means and the men to crown a living edu- 
cational system with universities which were 


in 1914, after tho lapse of nearly eight cen- 
turies, in the vigoiu* of perennial youth and 
not tho least vigorous of the forces that 
iirosocuted the Great War. 'Pho medieval 
system sinvived tlie national strain of 
famine, plague and war, and gathered new 
strength from the splendour and fiuy of the 
Renaissance and tho Reformation. Tliis fact 
was not forgotten when Germany opened luu* 
criminal campaign by the obliteration of tlie 
University of Louvain. Tt became at om?e 
plain that tho educational systems of France, 
Belgiinn and England, as represented by Lille, 
Louvain, and Oxford, would have to fight for 
their place in civilization. What Elizabeth and 
her Ministers did m recognizing the economic 
siile of cilucation the age of George V. had to 
complete. 'Pile great Queen strengthened tho 
olomentary schools and made apprenticeship in 
husbandry, arts, occupations, crafts and 
mysteries a part of tho national system of edii- 
calion and acliiovcd lier goal afler she had 
dis[)erscd all the formidable forces of Spain. 
What tho sixteenth century could achieve was 
open to tho twentioth in the stress of a great 
war. At tlio t^ntl of tho Elizabethan ago the 
imivorsil ios had a greater p«5rocntage of tho rising 
manhood of tho nation than they have over 
since secured. 'I’he educationists of the second 
Georgian age, even in th(3 spasm of war, looked 
for a goal not less noble, and for one that gave 
to women opportunities that the sixt(?ontJi 
century limited to men. 

'Idle (4reat Rebellion can scarcely lx; said to 
have checked the progress of English education. 
'Phuiigh both universities wore “ disalfected,” 
(.Vomwell blessed them with a now endowment, 
and out of tho bloodshed and turmoil of the 
Commonwealth period we see dimly (xnorging, 
as the product of unrest, now edii(;ational id(;as 
which took effixit on either side of tho yVtIantic. 
A class of odueational (Mithusiasts, both in the 
Church and in tlx; ranks of Dissent, kept 
educational idealism alive in tho darkest days, 
and laid down the principle of odueati«)n for the 
poorest which illuminated the social misery of 
tho eighteenth century. I’hrough long [le.riods 
of war, (‘(jonomic distress and [lublic indiflcrerico 
the schools fought the battle of national 
cliaracter and mack; tho almost unintemiitteiit 
warfare from 1750 to 1815 a period of national 
glory. But before th(> Batik; of Waterkxj tho 
needs of tho people in tho matter of oducatifin 
and industrial training had become urgent 
indeed. The shock of tho French Revolution 

177 2 
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had avvakonod oiir best educational thinkers, as 
the shock of the Russian Revolution more tliaii 
a century later, while the Great War drew 
towards its climax, once more stimulated the 
e<lucntional thinkers of Great Britain. The 
Sunday schools and the monitorial schools t)f 
Raikes, Bell and Lancaster were the product of 
this ago of war; and in 1802, during the lull ot 
the Peace of Ainkais, an Act was passed for the 
education and the preservation of the health 
and morals of apprentices in the mills. 

This Act was the fii-st recognition of tlie very 
evil that for a century (he country strove 
fruitlessly to end, until, after the South Africain 
War, Mr. Balfoiu‘’s Act of 1902 canno to laiy a 
new administrative foun<lation to national 
education. If the Napoleonic wars showed 
the necessity of a new system of education, tho 
industrial revolution that came to a crisis after 
1815 iind the political revolution wliich 
gatliored its first fruits in 1833 made an educa- 
tional revolution impossible. Neither inill- 
ownei*s nor politicians wanted an educate* I 
proletariait in 1817; and some of them did not 
want it in 1917. But the industrial system 
tliroughout that centiuy was in fact eating the 


soul out of the nation and was destroying its 
capacity for physical regeneration. Tho 
Crimean War revealed those facts, and after the 
close of the war a now educational effort was 
made ; tho universities and tho endowcMl 
school came down to th(j doors of tlie people an<l 
there was a swift development of all forms of 
t*3chnical instruction. Between 18G8 and 1878 
far-reaehing educational legislation touched 
every grade of society, from tho factory child to 
the university fellow, and tlircw open the 
widest educational facilities to women. This 
wave of advance had acliieved its full elftjct in 
1899 at the outbreak of the South African War. 

It was during, and in the years immetliately 
following, this war that the next groat advance 
came. Tho war and the recruiting sergeant 
had revealed tho physical inefficiency of a large 
percentage of the race. The school child was 
suffering, not so much from the sins as from 
tho thoughtlessness of his forefathei's and of 
the statesmen who had governed them. But 
during the period of the Boer War statesmen 
ainl administrators were busily at work re- 
constructing on an immense scale the machinery 
ami the organization of our schools. The far- 
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reaching changes included the abolition of 
cul de srtc higher elementary teaching, the 
substitution of a county and borough system 
for innumerable small and ineffective educa- 
tional authorities, the elaboiation of a highly 
organized system of secondary schools, and the 
creation of one central authority, the Board 
of Education. The close of the war found 
England in possession of educational inacliinoiy 
that rendered it possible to grapple in some 
effective measure with the conditions disclosed 
by the recruiting sergeant and the armj^ doctor 
and the new agencif's for social relief. Those 
conditions were definitely attacked in the 
year 1 890, when Sir VVilliam Robson’s Act 
raised the minimum age foi* children in fac- 
tories and workshops to 12 years. 'Phis 
provision was made effective by the war-time 
P’actory arnl Workshoj) Act of 1901, which in 
many crises made it impossible for a cliild 
to be a “ full-timer ” under 14 years of 
ago. The CliildrcMi Act of 1903 empowered 
the local authority to chc(?k other forms of 
child labour and forbadf* all street trading 
by children under 11 yea i s. These ileter- 
rent measures loft, however, the r(‘al evil-: 


unfouched. 'Pho physical conditions of chil- 
dren were recognized to bo in evil case ; but 
how evil was not fully realizotl till the Inter- 
departmental CommiUee on Physical Deteriora- 
tion demanded that “a. systeinali/ed medical 
inspection of school children should be imposed 
iis a public duty on every school authority,” 
anti should be supplomonted by some system of 
feeding ill-nourished children. 'Phe Educa- 
tion (Provision of Meals) Act, 1909, passt'd 
by Mr. lUrrell, met thf) first demand, while 
an Act of 1907 creatt'd the greaf- school 
medical servit'o which was busy recreating 
the life of the nation when I he ( ircat W ar 
broke out,. 

'!'b(^ work of I his n(‘w dt'parlinent of the Board 
of lOdncuthm roviviled the most stMioiis c«mi- 
ditions of ])hysi(pi(‘ among t-hildren. Dist'aso 
was rampjint and something likf‘ one million 
childnai out of the seven millions of school ego 
were found to bo in a condition that made it 
imjiossiblo for them to take anything lilo* snlPi- 
cient advantag(‘ of the educational system. 
The opening of the Great War emphasized 
the cjonclnsions of Sir George Newrnnn, the 
h<‘ad of fh(* I )(^pa?’l nu*nl . 'Phe cfh'cf «if years 
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of neglect was visible in a groat percentage 
even of the voluntary recruits, and the per- 
centage was, of course, larg<‘r when conscription 
was introduced. 

The Great War had civilian aspects that must 
bo estimated if anything approaching a complete 
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appreciation of tho war as asocial phenomenon 
of extraordinary complexity is over to bo 
Hcciired National education was one of those 
aspects. The education of tho people and of 
their leaders during tho previous century must 
be appreciated as a social fact if wo are ever to 
arrive at a true estimate of national psycho- 
logical (ionditions that notonly rein lered the war 
jnox’itabh) but made the definite destruction of 
(J(‘rman militarism tho only possible end to a 
war launched as much by the schoolmaster os 
by tho statesman. The war showetl at grips 
products of various kinds of what the Gormans 
called Knltur. 'riu'se dilTeit*nt forms of orga- 
nizi'd State life wi?ro direct products of educa- 
tional systems acting on natumal characteris- 
tics. In Germany the system of education 
originally devised, after the crowning disaator of 
.lena in 180(), to resuscitate tho German peoples 
and to recreate the State as an entity that 
should bo an immortal “ thing in itself,” had 
been so iisod as to create a people who as 
individuals had been prepared to sacrifice not 
only life and honour but all that distinguishes 
man from the incarnation of evil for tho pur- 
pose of magnifying the State, Tho Gorman 
educational system, efficient within narrow 
limits but very largely governed by rule of 
thiunb, cursed with class prejudice, and very 


inelastic in application, had been used, and 
especially had tho university professors and tho 
.school t-otichors boon used, to magnify autocracy 
and war, to sot up the State as an idol, to per- 
vert tho mind of youth with such Niotzschean 
doctrines as “ War and courage have accom- 
plish(‘d greater things than love for one’s 
fellow man ” ; “ War is the great educator.” 
It had not been patriotism in the ordinary sense 
that had been taught. National education in 
Germany had been for years a deliberate and 
highly organized machirio for converting an 
industrious people into worshippers of mate- 
rial force as represented by tho State. The 
teaching of religion had been made part of the 
process, the religion of a tribal god, the cloudy 
counterpart of an earthy and materialistic auto- 
cracy. German education, good, bad ami in- 
different, for yearn bad had one common quality, 
the teaching of a cult that subordinated body, 
mind, character, personality and even private 
thought to tho purpo.ses of the State. 

It is this bwit that explains so many pheno- 
mena in the war ; the organized brutality of a 
soldiery for tho first time tasting licence at the 
will of its loatlors, the brutality of tho ferret 
out of the bag ; tho cruelty and callousness of 
the civil population in regard to prisoners of war; 
the frequent absence of honour among Gennan 
officers ; tho lack of any sense of conscience 
among statesmen and politicians ; tho total 
disregard of the moral code in war; the 
exclusively materialistic outlook ; tho low view 
of women ; tho high standard of obedience t o 
commands, however intolerable; tho “nuiss- 
bravery ” in tho field ; the lack of initiative ; 
tho ingenuity, indeed tho genius, in developing 
tho original thought of other nations ; the 
power of tolerating terrible social conditions 
and tho want of power to rebel. These and 
many other (jualitios that the war exhibited 
at best and worst were direct products of an 
educational system operating during more than 
a century on a people to whom fear of foreigners 
was already a mental obsession. 

In Prance education had had very different 
effects to this, though the educational system 
introduced by Napoleon might with a different 
people have had as evil an effect as the doctrines 
of Hegel and Nietzsche had had on Gorman 
schools under State guidance In fact, Roman 
Catholicism in matters of education has always 
ap]wared at its best in France ; and, during the 
kaleidoscopic century during which Napoleon’s 
concordat with tho Pope was operative, religion 
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divorced from political considerations was a 
living force in the schools. The example of 
Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, carried on a 
great Catholic tradition ; and when from 1882 
religion was excluded from the public schools, 
the clergy and the religious houses, until but a 
comparatively brief period before the w^ar, were 
able to supplement the secular with religious 
teaching. Despite all appearances to the 
contrary, the heart of France was sound, and, 
in fact, during the dark decadti that preceded 
the war there had becm a gnuvt revival in reli- 
gious matters wliich was destined to play a 


schools of the nation became the hearths of 
organized ]^atriotism. The educational policy 
of Franco during the war was both sane and 
inspirt'd. It is not too much to say that it 
reacted upon the position in England and 
stimulated the English teachers and tvlminis- 
trators — not least by the French scheme 
produced during tlio war for the provision 
of continuation education for adolescents up 
to the age of 20 years. 

It is, however, with England that tliis chapter 
must deal, keeping always in mind that English 
educational ideals were at one with those of 
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notable part in the effort that France* made from 
August, 1914, onwards in repelling and over- 
coming her barbaric invaders. The call to 
artns rapidly drew off the flower of the teachers 
from the schools and the parish chiirche.s 
throughout the land ; but the school work was 
not only kept going with the aid of able and 
devoted women but the highest educational 
schemes were at once evolved, and not for one 
moment was there any movement towards the 
employment of young children in industrial 
work to supply lack of labour. The French 
were ever logical. They saw at a glance that 
the hope of the future, after a devastating and 
lengthy war, resided in the schools, and the 


France, and indecfd with those of America, 
despite the Gorman influence on American 
education, and diametri(;ally opposed to those 
of Germany. The long delay before the United 
States of America took her natural place in the 
war was not entirely discormocted with the 
German inhucnc(^ in tlu’ universities. That 
influen<;e was fought for two long years by 
Frosident Butler, of Columbia University, and 
lus first action after America had definitely 
entered into the lists was to purge his university 
of the pacifist taint. 

The outbreak of w'ar on August 4, 1914, 
found all the English .schools and the univorsitif^s 
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in vacfttion and the earlier stages of the year’s Oxford and CambrMge in the great days of the 

Jmrvesting in full swing*. The boys from the Ci\dl War. But those men hod left to join 

public schools and endowed schools had been opposing sides ; in 1914 they left to join an 

lioine a week ; and those who were not going to army with one goal, the destruetion of German 

return, who wrre going shortly to begin a militarism. From the schools masters vied 
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new lif(^ in business or at the universities, 
W'Jitehed the papers with excitement. On 
August 7 Lord Kitchener, the new Secrotary of 
State for War, issued his appeal for the famous 
First llundrt^d Thousand, for men between Itt 
and 30 years. “ Never,” wrote the Editor of 
The History of the Royal Fusiliers University 
and Public Schools Brigade ^ — 

Ni'vrr in iho history of ivcniiting ha«l snnh a boom 
witnossod. In all parts of the country and in all 
riasstvs of the community young mon laid asido their 
peaceftil vocations at their country’s call. In those 
first few days many public schools and university men, 
v.iwcrtain how they could best help their country, and 
not n^di/ing that a greater increase in the commissioned 
rank't tlian tho military establishments could provide 
for must necessarily accompany tho increase in the non- 
<'ommissioned ranks, flocked to the colours. This was 
only for a couple of days. On August 10 the first 
advertisements appeamd in tho Press calling for junior 
otlleors. Two thousard ti'inporary commissions were 
olh'red by the War Oflico to young unmarried men 
betwetm tlie ages of 17 and .*10. Tho offer was 
c\t«'nde«l to cadets and ox-cadets of university O.’P. 
(%irps or mombt'rs of universities, and to other young 
men of gootl general e<lucation. The public school 
class now saw the particular fonn of it« duty in the 
natiiuial emergeiu'y more plainly before it, and tho 
two thousand vacancies wore very quickly filled from 
this source. 

'riio rush of the miivt'rsity and public* school 
men was witliont parallel in tho history of 
education, exceeding even tho exodus from 


with the older boys in joining up. A >?ixth 
form master from one famous school found 
himself in the ranks with one of his boys as 
his second liouteuiaut. Tho story of the public 
schools was an inspiriting one. Tho rolls of 
members .serving mounted up with amazing 
rapidity. School after school had a thousand 
old boys, mostly youths, serving, and in this 
tnntler schools of fame and leading were almost 
outrun by schools that had been hitherto little 
known, some modern, some ancient, but schools 
that had hitherto led the even tenor of thi'ir 
way without an aspiration to join the “ Saero<l 
Nine.” 

It was a wonderful record. The schools 
poured out their life, and, unlike the uni- 
versities, who gave their all at one grtmt 
moment, the schools continued throughout 
the war giving their boys, almost ready 
trained before leaving school for the deadly 
work that lay ahead. The cadet corps 
system proved invaluable during tho Great 
War. Before tho war these school corps, 
which were something more than mere mili- 
tary training corps and strove to give full 
physical and disciplinary training, had rapid y 
multiplied and had been alliliated to the 
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Territorial Force County Associations initiated 
by Lord Haldane in 1907. In the hour of 
emergency they further multiplied and becanu* 
of the greatest service in providing the otlicers 
so badly needed by the New Annies. Before 
the end of August a voluntary movement was 
started to form a University and Public Schools 
Brigade, and by SeptemlxT 12 it was found 
that no less than 5,000 old university and 
public school men had attested. It was a 
small but important instance of the spirit 
of that particular class, a spirit that indeed 
was moving in all classes and in both sexes ; for 
it would bo impossible to overrate the work 
for the war and indeed in the war done by 
secondary school girls and university women. 
The “ Girls’ Patriotic Union of Secondary 
Schools,” under the patronage of the King’s 
daughter. Princess Mary, carried out work of 
the most useful kind, administrative work 
(such, for instance, as the raising of funds in 
the schools for the Star and Garter Home for 
totally disabled soldiers and sailors, for Red 
Cross work, hospitality for destitute Belgian 
girls, and so forth), volunteer service, the 
makinc of garments, the cultivation of land. 


and indeed innumerable forms of industry 
directly related to the war. Largo munbers of 
school girls and university women took up 
voluntary aid work in connection with hospitals. 
Bed Cross work, direct work in the driving of 
niotors in Kngland and elsewhere, science woi k 
in relation to war factoiies, work in tlie 
factories in actual production, canloen worlc, 
welfare work among munilioners. The part 
played in the wjir by women of this eliuss was 
admirable and elTective. 

But what was true of elder girls in speeia.lly 
adv'aiitageous circumstances was equally true 
of the girls who normally left school at the 
of or 14. Those children, and indt'ed 
many younger childrt‘n, won' soon after tl)o 
war taking a direct part in the organization 
of the nation for war purposes Gradually 
the factories of the nation were taken over for 
the innumerable needs of the Services, ami 
into these faetori(\s the children poured. 
There was loss and groat sacrifice in this work, 
which was soon seen to bo heavier in many 
cases than young cliildron and adolescents 
could undergo. Those children, under the 
law tis it stood at the outbreak of the Great 
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AN OPKN-AIR CLASS IN WIN I HK. 


Will', uci’f ri(*(* lo worU. Soon <ho ([uo.stioii 
of tho wolfani of Uioso clukiron a!()S(', and tho 
j’ju'lorios btM*a.nic an ol)jo{d l(*ssoii that doter- 
initjt^d tho Covorninont to socurts at llio oarliost 
posaiblo dato, odiioational control over all 
eluldrcii up to tho ayi' of 18. Ihit nu'antime 
the fact'Ory work had to ^o on, and so W(‘lfare 
work ainoi»^ tl\(i <*hildren be<‘aino a. new pro- 
iession, and more was lenrnt during the (b<‘n( 
War of the conditions that must gov m 
effective eliiM labour than in a century of 
previous cix[)eiienci*. It at hist became j)ossible 
to rcali/A‘ that half-time labour of school chil- 
dnai must be abolislic*!, wlnkj half time educa- 
tion of adolescents must, be introduired. Tin* 
ex[>erionce among children in tlu* war factories 
laitl (he foundataai of the systt'in of higher 
i*ducation in body, iniial niid character which 
was incorporatoil in Mr. Kishcr's Kducatioii 
Itill. 

This refeiiMice to the wai* work of chihlren 
of school agi* has a plact' h<*re, sinet* tlu' (piestion 
of the ]>ositioii of (ho.se children wlu) ouirht to 
have been at school was the subj(*ct of various 
iiKpiii'ies of an educational chara<*ttM* during the 
war and, in fact, precipitatt'd the movement 
which led to the introduction of Mr. I^dslier’s 
Hill on August 10, 1017. In the spring of 1010 
tlu' sense of anxiety as to the conditions of 
chiltiixai at work was growing apace. A 
Return of the Hoanl of Education as t«i chihlren 
under 12 specially rcleaseil from school for 


i‘mploym<‘n( in agiicultnre sliowed not only 
that boys and 02 girls were so employed, 

but that tho figures had lapidly risen from 
1,388 boys and 25 girls in 1 ht? last (jua?-t(‘r of 
1015, and that out of 02 counties only nine had 
gra.nte<l no ('xernptions. Those liguros w'cre 
straws showing liow the wi?id, which pi'oved to 
b(5 a hurricane, was blowing. ChildrcMi of 
s<*hool age were pouring into indust ly as a 
result of the ]X)lioy of tlie Hoard of Education 
early in tho war, by which Local Education 
Authorities wryv allowed to suspend th(‘ enfonre- 
incnt of tho attendance bye laws. Many towns 
such as Hiiiningham, Hull and Hradford 
refu.sed to take advantage of such a policy. 
Hradford stood firmdes[)ito local pressure which 
was iitlicially supported by the Home OfTice. 
The re.sidts of such a jiolicy and tin* ever 
growing demands for labour in woi-ks carrying 
out (lovernment war contracts were disastrous 
from the educational point of view, and tlu' 
(loverniiHait was not strong (‘iiough to insist 
that adult labour should be exclnsiv’cly em- 
ployed in work that was in most cases entirely 
unsuited to .school children. Hut something 
was d<aie ; welfare workers were appointed and 
canteens proviiled and the conditions and hours 
of labour were carefully watched. Moreover 
the (lovernm(*nt appointed a Dejiartmental 
(’ommittee in the spring of HHO 

to coiisicler whut .steps .^hoiiki he taken to make 
]>rovisioii for the odueHtioii atul inst motion of ohiUlrcn 
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A»id youiis persons after the war, regard being hiwl 
particularly to the interests of those (1) who have boon 
abnormally employetl tluring the war ; (2) who cannot 
immediately find advantageous omplojTnont ; (3) who 
require special training for e:n|)loyTnent. 

Hero for tho present it will be convenient to 
le^ive this question of children of school ago 
who wore employed in war work, with tlw^ 
comment that tho dihicnltiot^ that arose made 
educational reform inevitable. One of these 
difficulties must be referred to hero, as it 
undoubtedly reacted on tlu^ eMieiency of school 


life throughout tho war. Tho restlessness 
among tho children of all ages that inevitably 
arose when tlu' war bt'gan became, in a con- 
siderable percent agi* of cases, more than rest- 
lessness when the homes were doph'tod of tho 
younger adults, tho iiumi on military service, tho 
women on war service of various kinds. There 
was, in fact, what might have been expected 
in the circumstances, a good deal of rowdyism, 
in somo cases passing into hooliganism, and 
a notable inereasi* in what may b(^ ealli'd 
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minor crime, such as stealing fruit from 
orchards, and some increase in serious ciime, 
such as robbery from the person. The limited 
accommodation in the rcfonnatory and indus- 
trial schools was entirely taken U]) and the 
CJiildrcn’s Courts luwl many cases to dec*ide. 
Thtae was, at one period of the war, a tendency 
to (exaggerate both the character and tlio 
amount of the unrest among school children 
and young adolescents ; but the fact remained 
that it was substantially prevalent in some 
areas and was not entirely absent from any 
aim. 'rhe cause, however, was obvious and the 
result was due to this cause and not to crimi- 
nality in any real sense of the tonn. The 
children, from the ago of, at any rate, 14 
upwards, had no restraint, oversight, or mental 
or moral or physical tiaining other than was 
supplied by their own homes or by volunt>ary 
clubs. They were cut adrift when they left 
school at 13 or 14 years of ago from all the 
educational influoru^os that wore available in 
i ho case of children in the middle class. Unless 
they belonged to the bodies of Scouts and 
(luidos, I3oy and Girl Brigades or clubs of 
some kind, they were without any system of 
con(?*ol. 'riu* wonder was that things were not 


vtjry much worse than was in fact the case 
The new freedom of money and the loss ol 
parental control might indeed have meant the 
widespread demoralization of children. This 
result did not take place. On the whole the 
children behaved well throughout the war, and 
especially in the exciting times of air raids. 
The younger children, when the air raids and 
the indiscriminate tlirowing of bombs by 
Zeppelins began, were very nervous, but this 
nervousness almost entirely passed away. The 
dreadful dostriiction of child life due to the 
bomb that struck a Poplar school in the 
summer of 1917 was not followed by any 
general nervousness among children, though 
the facts were weH’kuown to them. Observers 
said that in the raid shelters dmiug the nights 
in 1917, when Londonwas continually attacked 
by ail-craft and was piotected by a terrifying 
l)ai i a.g(‘, i children in the din of the guns and 
within sound of crashing bombs were not only 
cool but entirely indifferent and full of talk 
about their (jwn affairs. They typified the 
spirit of London as a whole and showed how 
entirely wrong in this as in much else was the 
German estimate of JSritish psychology. 

Tt is certain that tlu^ amount- of juvenile 
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INFANTS ON TllH WAY TO A RAID 

shf:lter. 

“ cTim<' in this difiicnlt time was kept within 
narrow bounds by tlio oxcollont work of tlio 
various Scout and Brigade Corps. They pro- 
duced a general spirit of discipline among the 
children and a desire to turn their energies into 
channels that would help the nation to cairy 
on the war. Tliis is not the place in which to 
discuss the admirable work done by the various 
corps, but a word of tribute must bo paid to 
the manifold activities of tin* Scouts and Boys’ 
Brigades — work for wounded soldiers, farm 
work, making of sandbags, lios[)ital and 
ambulance work, despatcJi riding, air raid calls, 
and so forth — activities that made the elder 
latls fit for service, with much the same eilect 
as the Cadet Corps secured in the secondary 
schools. A special word must be said for the 
Girl Guides, who throughout the war worked 
to become efficient in numbers of subjects 
(such as nursing, signalling and telegraphy) 
of direct war use. They diil excellent hospital 
work, including washing up, washing and 
bandage work after school hours. They col- 
lected £2,000 for an ambulance in France. 
A matron wrote of them: “The Girl Guides 
are simply splendid ; they stick to the 
work when other people do it for a few 
days and then leave off.” It is proper to 


THE DUG-OUT. 

place on record t he work of one girl guid(J who 
received an awaref for j ourage and devotion to 
duty wliilo tending school children who had 
been killed and injured in an air raid on Ijondon, 
This girl was a iyf)ical instance of a fortitude 
and determination that augured well for tlie 
future of England. But the main ground for 
referring to all this child-club work is the fact 
that Mr. Fisher’s Bill of 1917 recognized it as 
an essc^ntial element in any organized recon- 
struction of E/iglisli education, ^’ho unrest 
among children made the Bill a necessary 
measure ; the capacity of the cliildren for self- 
organization made it in respect to continued 
education a possible measure, since that- educa- 
tion could not have become fully effective 
without taking the club movement into 
adequate account in the local schemes of 
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ediiPrtliofi that wort' a main foatur«‘ of the 
Bill. 

One other reference to school chil<lniii 
generally is nectessary, the question of rations. 
The earlier stages of the policy of voluntary 
rationing deliberately ignored the school 
children, and no doubt they suflercHi in 
some slight measure in <*onsequence, as in 
rationing for the household tlsire was in many 
homos and certainly in many boarding s<diools 
a eduction for all members of the household. 
In some boarding schools, wJiere better know - 
ledge might have boon expected, the childnMi 
were doliberattWy put upon com])arat.ivoly low 
war rations in order that t-hey might feel tiie 
effect of the war. It was a foolish policy, which 
unhappily wa.s couplotl with financial profit. 
An eminent <loctor statoil in the pages of The 
Times Educational Supplement that he had 
known cases whore real injury to lu'alth had 
been t‘aus<'d by this dtiplorablo method of 
combining |)atriotisiu for the children with 
pt'i'sonal .saving, l^arly in 1917 it w*^ publicly 
slated by Captain Bathurst (hat the sjrstem of 
voluntary rat ions was not to apply to children. 
At (he beginning of December it was decid» d 
by Sii' Arthur Vapp, Director of Kood Kcononiy, 
after consultation with various schools, to 
issue a system of rations for children. To do 
so wivs really a protection for all children, since 
it gave public information as to the amounts 
and character of food needed for children of 
various ages, and thus made it ilitficult for 
child life to bo exploited in this new way. 
At the same time tlie scale of rations issued, 
while being am])le (r.f/., (> lb. of bread, 2 lb. 
of moat, 10 oz. f^f fat, 8 oz. of sugar for boys 


botweem 13 and 18, girls having four-fifths of 
this allowance ; and 4| lb. of broad wdth the 
above amounts of other substances for all 
children between 9 and 12 years), was d(‘fiuitely 
intond('d to fjrovent waste' and to secun» the 
use of t.h(‘ most, effective foods at Bi)ecial ages. 

It will now bo convenient., after noticing 
the now idealism in education that syn- 
(‘hronizod witli the war, to consider, not in 
detail but with some fullness of reference, 
particular grades of school children and 
students; then to pa« on to the position 
and work of the teaclujrs ; next to consider 
in (jhronologieal ortlor the educational policy 
of the (Government in war time ; and lastly 
to record the genesis and progress of one 
of the most interesting of war measures, the 
great Education Bill introduced by Mr. Fisher, 
a Bill intended to be the keystone of national 
economic reconstruction after the Great War. 

The idealism to wdiich roha'cnce has been 
made was to bo noticed from the early days 
of the war as dominating the policy of those 
who clamoured for ilrastie reforms in national 
education. Many references from the multi- 
tudinous publications of the time might be 
given here, but it will be sutBcicnt to refer to 
the succo.s.sive conferences on New Ideals in 
Education that were held by a select body 
of educational thinkers and idealists during 
the war. The papers read at these coriference.s 
were subsequently published, and revealed a 
passionate determination to do justice to all 
clivs.sos and ages of children in the matter of 
education, to secure for them the best 
physical, mental and spiritual training in all 
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gnulos, whether in town or country life, with 
the four-fold goal of enlarging their personalities 
so that all potential powers for good could be 
realized, of making them eilicient in their 
ca])acities as thinlvers and workers, by ren- 
dering them useful servants of the State, and, 
above all, by making them what INlr. Frank 

I 

Roscoe called “ huina-Tie in the broadest soiLse 
of that term.” 

Ideals could not be brought down to earth 
unless babyhood was given health and trained 
in habits or habitudes that make for health, 
unless the elementary schools were schools of 
preparation, unless the secondary schools 
gave an oufit for life, unless all cliildren between 
the ages of 14 and 18 years were given health 
and capacity to take up the multitudinous 
duties that lie waiting for the hands of the 
young adults of a great and an as|)iring nation. 
This New Idealism lay behind and enveloped 
all educational progress diu’ing the Great War. 
The fact was one that gave to the whole of 
that sad period an aspect of hope and an outlook 
of victory in the spii’itual as well as the material 
aspect of things. Perhaps this side of educa- 
tional development during th<' war was best 
described by an ollicia- writing in The Times, 
who lik(‘ne<l the Fducational Revival to the 


fouiulatiun of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
after the great French wai*s of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. That foundation 
memorialized the dead for ever, and the 
Fnglish Revolution in Kilucation might do 
the same. This idea, wjis set forth dilfen'iitly 
by .Mr. Fisher, the ^Minister of l^Mueafion, 
speaking at the New IdtNils Confereiiee in 
Augu.st, 1!U7. He said : 

1 will . . . coiiolij(U' \\ il li cmi' rfllci'l imi, wliirli yon will 
pardon mo for making bi'rjinso 1 nuik** if in my chaniotor 
of the historical pedant. I romombor in old dayy 
roa<ling the yfory of tho foundation of file University 
of Leyden. The University of Leyden ftemded 

in the year 1574 by the I'riiicc' of Oninm* ft> <'om* 
metnorato tho triumphaut issue of tlie and heroic 

siege of Leyden, when, a.s you will remeiiiher, tbe j^allant 
burgherH of that, starving and Ix't’aLoieieil i*ity inamiLied 
to hold out against llie overwhelihuit,' torc4*s of Catbolie 
Spain. Tho me.rnorial of that, heroie ••vi'tit. w fw th<» 
foundation of a University, aUnivor-ily whit'b in tbe 
course of a gem>ration achievi'd for itself the nmown of 
being one of the most famous i*entrt's of light and 
tsvrning, the University of Seuhger, llu> Univmsit y of 
Grotins, and 1 Hngg(">f to yon, hulii's ii.iid gentlemen, 
that our memorial of this war should be a s/reat Univer- 
sity of England, which should be tho means of raiMiig 
tho whole poimlalion of this country to a higher level 
of learning and cult lire than has hitherto beim possible. 

This conception of an (Mlucat ional syslcin 
tliat shoukl, in fact, form a University for 
the whol(5 nation, and thtit this idt'td Slwlium 
denerale should b(' the memorial of tho self- 
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wicrifico that the Great War had imposed upon 
the lan<l struck tlie liote wliich was needed at 
that hour. Tt was at this very time that 
thf 5 public schools throughout the country 
began to cast about for war memorials that 
sliould ctdcbrato eternally the dead who had 
died for England. Vast sums in tho aggregate 
—Eton alone raised £100,000— wore gath(‘Ted 
togethcT to secure in the case of each school 
.something that should a<ld to tho glorious 
tradition of the schcjol, and at tho same tiino 
l»olp future scliolars to profit from the very 
<*veiits that iuid seemed at first so heroically 
fniitless. Hut Mr. Fisher’s conception was 
ev’^en loftier than that of local school patriotism, 
the idea of making the r(;organizalioii of 
national life through the schools tho ev(‘rlasting 
memorial of the myriads who had fallen in 
tin* Great War. 

'I'ho infant grtule of cidiK^ation might at 
first sight- s(5em to have little to do with tho 
war; but in fact it sulTored heavily from the 
wai‘, and tho hardshi])s and dangers of the 
infant wore fa(^(-ors that made it possible to 
iii.sist on tlio passage? of Mr. F’ishor’s Hill 
during tlio war. The demand for economy 
in nnlioJial sei\'ie<* brought liorne to tho 


local ediication authorities as to all tlu; 
other departments of national life, and some 
of these authorities rose to the deceptive luro 
without delay. Those who advised national 
economy meant one thing ; to those wlio were 
advised it meant another. Economy means 
tho best use of available resources and tho 
elimination of waste. Most people who tried 
to be economical in the early stages of the war 
thought that the principal object of economy 
was to make the subject uucomforta])le or 
inefficient. Thus some of tho local authorities 
reduced e.s3ential branches of work, such as 
the medical service, without in any way 
securing real economy. Whether it was 
economical to exclude children under five years 
from tlio schools as a war economy was very 
doubtful, since at this very timo the inothei*s 
were more and more being engaged in war 
work, and the homes, the only alternatix e to 
the schools, were inevitably neglected. It 
was, and is, certainly a question whether a sclu ml 
is at all a good place fora cliild under five; but 
at any rate during the war it was a bettor pla< <* 
than a neglected liome. 

At the very tiir>e that tho local educational 
authorities deiudod to exclude thesi* children a 
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grciit outcry was beiii^ raised as to the waste of 
child life, the" potential eapital of the kingdom 
during a war that was using up so many of the 
best lives in the nation. Consequently, the 
period of the Great War saw the arrival of 
the “ Baby Week ” Movement, in aid of 
child life, a movement that was intensified by 
the bad conditions under which the children 
lived and by the Report issued by Sir Georg<‘ 
Newman in 1917 as the head of the School 
Medical Service. That Report not only showed 
the dangers to the nation of neglecting little^ 
children but the very grave outlook involved 
in the fact that something like 12 per cent, of 
all school children were physically unfit to 
take full advantage of school work. It had, 
however, become plain that a system of 
nursery and ojjcn-air schools was needed by 
the nation. The experimental schools of Miss 
Margaret Macmillan and others show^ed the 
line of advance. 'IHie new policy reacted f)n 
the position with extraordinary rapidity, 
and the death-rate among young children 
reached the lowest recorded figures in 1910 
and 1917. The higher rates of wages, despiti^ 
the substantial increase in prices and the lack 
of parental care, were factors in this social 
advance. 

The elementary schools proper, dealing with 


children from the ages of 6 to 13 or 14 years, 
were chiefly affected in the war by the changes 
in the teachers ; but the change by which 
women teachers in the lower standards for 
boys were substituted for men was not, on the 
whole, one that militated against educational 
efiicioncy. The same cannot be said of the 
check that took place in respect to the School 
Medical Service and to the ambitious plans for 
reducing the size of classes, especially in 
London, that wore in contemplation and par- 
tially in operation in 1914. The demand of the. 
anny for doctom, and the necessary restrictions 
on 11C5W buildings, certainly affected the elemen- 
fary s(*hools very se^iousl 5 ^ But every effort 
was made by the reduced medical staff to kcM^p 
tlic? school service efficient within rcsf.ricU^d 
limits, and the teachers strove, with a great 
measure of success, not only to assist the 
medical service but to grapple with the difli- 
cultios of largo classes in a period of very 
considerable unrest mnong children. In par- 
ticular may be noted the fine service, from 
the point of view of the teaching of sound 
principles of patriotism, that was done by 
the teachers. Mr. Pease in the early dayr of 
the war issued, as President of the Board of 
Education, a circular to his ‘‘Colleagues 
in the National Service of Education,” in 
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AN OUTDOOR LESSON IN GEOLOC}Y. 


[G. G. Lcxi'ii,. 


lu* struck ins()irini' note. Me 

wrote) : — 

Wluit cHu wo (to ? Wo can keep the system of 
ion . . . H we can keep the schools open 

and ol'foctivo, and liavo ready against the hour of dis- 
tress our organization for fesuling school children, wr 
shall have iloii)' iniiidi to guard a vital point. . . 
Scholars of every age ran hr trained to fe<*l, as the 
teachers must bo fooling, that this is, above all, a time 
for the most exact, j)un(!tiial and vvdlling discharge' of 
every »luty «)f daily life at homo or at school. Let vis 
sj'izo the (*haTi(;o of giving to the children ... a larger 
e<lii<iation, a fuller trainirig for the work by which, 
wIhmi pt-aec is restored, the wastage of wjir may bo 
supplied and the vv'ralth of nations ronovv'ed. . . . Wo 
are trustees for posterity. . . . Let us be able in after 
y(*ars to t('ll them that vv'e did our best. 

Uf the seroiiditry schools we hav(‘ already 
Bpokt'ii. Tn 18()0 tlie htfcsis ^\as laid for the 
g;reat cadet corps movement wJiich played so 
suhsfanfial a part in tlio supply of subalterns 
in tho Groat War. The j)ublic schools an<l 
secondjtry schools throughout the country 
were a eontimial source of supply during tho 
course of the war; crovvdcil wore their lists of 
men serving, and crowdotl were the rolls 
of honour that they recorded. These rolls 
oi honour were, of course, a h’tituro of all 
schools, Irom the smalh'st village school to 
tho great t'st public school. In some ctvses 
they w<'re the continuation of a tradition of 
national service going back for centuries, in 
others they were perhaps the begiiuiing of a 
tnvlition that will go on for centuries. T'lie 
groat work of supplying men for tho aiiny, 
W’Oinen for war .service, wa^^ iu>t only tho pride 


of tho regular schools ; thi^ Poor LavN' schools 
and philanthropic institutions, such as Dr. 
Barnard o’s Homes, vied with the proudest 
scliools in thoir ample self -sacrifice and service. 
It is, indeed, hut right to place on record the 
fact that over “ Harnardo Boys ” served 

on soa or land during tho Great War, of whom 
242 had laid down their lives before the end of 
tho year 1917. “Ten thousand orphaned and 
<lostitute boys have been converted into 
10,000 fighting men,” wrote Dr. William 
Baker, the Honorary Director, proudly during 
the war. Indeed, it w'ould rr^qiiire a new 
Xenophon to record their acliievcnxents, wdiich 
included a recommendation for the Victoria 
Grt)ss for one who died before he could receive 
it. 

I*crhaps tho work of the schools dming the 
Great War can best be illustrated by some 
specific cases, \^'e may note, for example, 
the work of two very populous middle-class 
ciidow'cil secondary day schools, the school 
for hoys and tlie school for girls belonging to 
the foundation of .John Roan created in the time 
of Charles I. Tho boy's’ .school, wliich had existed 
since tho seventeenth century, contained 
dining the war some five hundred boys, with a 
proportionate Roll of Honour and an active 
old boys’ nssociation. The school carried 
out the type of work common to all the secon- 
dary schools ; it had its cadet corps, wdiich 
supplenicnteil the normal work of such a corps 
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with allotment work in term time and farm 
work in vacation. The largo scout troop was 
not loss active in similar duties, in the collec- 
tion of waste paper and in post -oil ice work. 
It was more dillicult for the girls’ school to 
hnd direct war work, but it achieved, as indeed 
most schools of this typ(i achieved, an amphr 
measure of success. By Fe})ruary, 11317, the 
girls had purchased War Loan Stock and War 
Savings Certificates to the amount of £1,3 IS. 
From September, 1914, onwards, tliero was a 
regular collection of money, knitted garments, 
and gifts in kinrl for the purpos(3 of an organized 
transmission of parcels to the battalions of the 
local regiment. The work was carried out by 
a Troops Committee elected from the various 
forms. For the same regiment 400 rifle lock 
covers were sent abroad in 1915. All this work 
was specially comnieiidod by the colonel of 
the regiment. Kit-bags, fitted with neces- 
saries, were made for Belgian soldiers in 
Fnglish hospitals returning to the front. 
Woollen garments were sent to prisoners of 
war, to Belgians at the front, and to the crew^ 
of mine -sweepers. Similar wtiik was e«irried 
out by the Old Girls’ Association. In addition 
to this work many special collections were 
made*, 330 books were s(’nt to the 'S'.M.C. \. 


Kcd Triangle Library, and other books to the 
local hut, which was mana.i;ed, aliat 

by an old pupil. Five footballs wim\' siait for 
the use of French recruits in I he Cherbourg 
College, a fact ackimwlcdgcd by the eoloncl 
in his Ordre dn Jour ! 'This school of 400 girls 
also printed a Roll of Honour containing tlio 
names of all relatives of the girls on active 
service, 'riiore was notliing unusual in the 
efforts of thest' schools, though, no douht, 
the naval and military a'^sociations of the 
district .stimulated the work But the scholars 
were, for the most part, rich only in patriotism, 
and the record shows what a. ratlua* poor school 
could do But masses of work of the same type 
were done by schools all over the eoimtry, 
among wliioh should be mentioiu'd the girls’ 
schools of tho Bnhlic, Day School Trust. (Jiu' 
of these schools at a singh* fotc^ crolloctod £t99 
for tho Star* and Garter Hostel Fund. 

If tho sense of solf-sacritice and service 
was true of all grades of schools, it was not 
less true of tho univei’sities aiul university 
and technical colleges, young and old. At the 
ontbriiak of war (he old I Jniv(a*sities of Oxford 
ami (’ambridge instantly took up war work of 
the greatest imj)ortauec. 'i’ho Oxford colleges 
became in eflVet. barracks and reeriiitiiig 
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statioiifl. During August., 1914, tho Oxford 
Military Committoo sat every day, and in a 
fihorb time recommended over 1,100 men for 
commissions. By October, when term began, 
over 1,500 men had gone. At Cambridge 
the Vico-Chanoollor appointed at once a 
special war committee of the Military Board, 
consisting of Col. H. J. Edwards, C.B. (Tutor 
of Petorhoiiso), and othei’S, who sat daily from 
August 5, and by September 26 had forwarded 
to tho War Oflicc 2,000 applications for corn- 
imssions, 735 being for the New Army. 

What was true of the elder imivorsities 
was equally tmo of London and of tho pro- 
vincial universities. They poui’od out tluur 
men in circumstances really more difficult 
than those faced by Oxford and Cambridge, 
since a largo proportion of tho students wore 
loss able to join at a moment’s notice. In 
tho extract given below from Mr. Hender- 
son’s speech in tho House of Commons on 
education in war time the work of the univer- 
sities and colleges is brought into relief. Here 
wo may mention as well tho work done by 
tho colleges for women at Oxford and Cambridge 
in very many fields. The service of these 
liighly trained women in scientific work 


directly related to tho war needs to no puicod 
upon record, as well as their work in war-time 
factories, hospitals, and in the field of war 
itself. These colleges deepened the traditi(m 
of half a century of national service and opcuiod 
tho day of the full franchise for women. 

Some more detailed reference to tho vNork 
of tho universities during the Great War nmy 
bo added here, though such reference is of 
necessity illiistrat ive rather than exhaustive. 

Tt would be difficult to guess from tho oiitwuid 
form of tho “Oxford University Calendar,” 
published in tho height of tho war, that any 
war was in progress. Everything appi'ars 
as usual, colleges, fellowships, prizes, lists 
of honoiu’s men, lists of men at the various 
colleges. It is only on examining the last 
that the reader is set wondering, foi* bo 
finds attached to thousands of names the 
letter “A,” which well might be CbaiictT’s 
“ crownM A.” This letter meant “ engaged 
on military or other public service.” That is 
tho solo reference to the war, a roticenco tliat. is 
both pleasing and expected, but novortlieless 
likely to confuse a man engaged in historical 
r<‘search in tho fifteenth millennium, a.d. T1i(» 
“ (-ambridgo University Calendar ” contained a 
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special section on the war consisting of some 
23 pages, but quite disassociated from the 
general plan of the Calendar. The Oxford “ A 
system was not adopted, but in the college 
lists the use of a little a ” indicated that a 
certain scholar had been “ a<hnittod but not 
yet matriculated,” that, in other words, he 
had gone to the war. The section on the war 
showed that of the 13,395 men on service up 
to August, 1917, 1,734 had been killed, 2,405 
had been wounded or wore missing or prisoners, 
while five had been awarded the Victoria 
Cross, 12 the D.S.C., 199 the D.S.O., and 028 
the Military Cross. The undergi'aduates had 
been reduced by the war to about one-sixth 
of the usual number : in the Easter term, 1911, 
there were 3,181 undergraduates ; in the Easter 
term, 1917, there were 491. On All Saints’ 
Day, 1916, a service was held in King’s College 
Chapel in commemoration of the members of 
the university who had fallen in the war in 
th(^ past year. During the same your a 
number of lectures by Belgian professors were 
delivered in the university in what wero then 
Icnown as the New Lecture Rooms, near Pem- 
broke College. 

In (jonnexion with the effect of the wnv 
•on the University of Cambridge passing 
reference may be made to certain war legis- 
lation that referred to and was intended to 
relieve the Universities of Oxford, (Cam- 
bridge and Durham and the colleges therein, 
imd the Colleges of Winchester and Eton ; 
the Universities and Colleges (Emc;rgcney 
l*owors) Act, 1915. This Act rendered pos- 
sible modifications in the due course of uni- 
versity or ' college life made necessary or 
d(isirablc during the war, such as the postpnne- 
nuuit during the emergency period of the 
election or admission to any professorship, 
readership, lectureship or university otliee, 
and the interim application of the moneys so 
saved to university purposes ; and the similar 
23ostponemont with similar results of any 
university studentship, scholarship, prize, or 
similar emolument. The Act also enabled a 
university to continue after the emergtaxc-y 
period, for the same period as that of the post- 
ponement, scholarships so pastponed in eases 
wlu^re the holder had been doing national 
service The Act also enabled money to be 
borrowed for the purpose of making good 
deficiencies m revenue due directly or in- 
directly to the war. The University of Cam- 
bridge made statutes under this Act wliich 


wero duly scaled on December 3, 1915. It is 
interesting to note that it was imdor thi.s 
legislation that it was decided to postpone 
election to the Dixie Professorship of Ecclesi- 
astical History, which became vacant on tlie 
death of Professor (^watkin. The Cambridge 
war record contains all tho Braces passed to 
adjust university life to tho conditions of the 
war. On Decombop 8, 1916, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor published a Memorandum, signed hy 



SCHOOLBOYS (iATHKKINC HORSH 
CHESTNUTS FOR MUNITIONS. 

135 members of tho Senate ordinarily in 
residence, siiggivsiing, in view both of general 
and Rjxocial demands which might be expected 
to ho made ujxon the university as a conse- 
quence of conditions prevailing after the war, 
longer university terms, siiujilitication of (he 
arrangements of examinat-ions, provision for 
short courses of study and the jxossihility of a 
more economical standard of living. Tho 
Council of tho Senate iloalt with this Mf^moran- 
dum on January 29, 1917, and indicated that 
those important questions woiild he (l<*alt with 
by the Council, the Cencral Board of Studies 
and two syndicates. On t.lie subject of th<^ 
cost of residence tho Vice-Chamiollor jxroposed 
to consult ropr(\scntativos of tho collogis. 
Those decisions were important in view of tlio 
largo place that tlie pre-enninenco of tho Uni- 
versity of (Jambridgo in inathomaiics and 
Kcicneo promised to give the tiniversiiy in 
developments after the war. 

93 le Calendar of the University of Manchester 
was almost as reticent as to tho war as that of 
the University of Oxford; but it prints 
as a preliminary to the Index tho Annual 
Statement of the Vice-Cliancdlor, which showed 
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Hmt ill tho mimmor of 1917 over 1,700 members 
of till' iinivei'sity past and present were with 
till* colourH, wliilo over 4G0 students were 
ii!)s« nt on inililaiy, naval or other service, in 
addition to GS mcrjilKTS of tho teaching stnfT. 
Over SO distinctions luid 1 icon gained. Practi- 
cally all the inernluirs of tlu' Science and 
Mf'dical Stuff were wliolly or partially engaged 
on war service, dda- ordinary research w«)rk 
of thr^ scientific dcpail nients had boon aban- 
doned, and they had devoted themselves to 
Bpf'eial s(*rvico, both ad\’isory and experimental, 
in coiHH'xion witli tfio wnr. ddiis research work 


Cadet Battalions), as well as the four Scottish 
universities, had recortls not less distin- 
guished than this during the war ; distin- 
guished in the war service of their members 
aial the applied work of their professors. 
Birmingham, for o\aTn}>le, had in all from 
its staff, students, past students, officials, 
and savants over 950 serving, of whom at the 
cn<l of 1917 115 had been killed, while 71 
were missing The roll of honour of tho 
University of Liverpool contained at tho end 
of the yca-r 1917 tho names of at least 1,405 
mt^mhers and servants of tlie university, of 



ROYAT. MILITARY ACADHMY, WOOLWICH: RAW RFCRUITS LHARN TO SALUTE. 


was destined to lia\(‘ lasting effect in the 
lieveloprnent of British industries after the 
war and to secure permanontly certain iiidus- 
lri(\s (hat had formerly become a monopoly in 
UiM-many as a result of resoun'eful Cerman 
dev(‘lopnu'nts of British inventions. The 
univei’sities during the war rendered any 
t\jrther mouopolii's of this typo improbable. 
It slioukl also he noted that tho Manchester 
University ()lUeer.s Training Corp.s secured well 
over l.flOO cominissions in the period befort* 
Se[)t ember, 1917 

The Universitio.s of Liverpool, Wales, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Binningham, Bristol (wliich like 
Oxf4»nl and t/amhridge entertiuned Otlicere 


whom 132 had died on sei‘vice. Four members 
had been awarded the Victoria Cross and one 
seemed the bar to his Cross. Tho small 
University of St, Andrews, possessing in 1914 
508 students, of whom 200 were women, had 
a romarkalde record : in all 691 students and 
graduates had gone on service by the end of 
1917, and of these 83 had been killed and 54 
were members of the teaching staff. Extnancly 
important work was done by tho chemistry 
departments. Dr. Robert Robertson, F.R.S., 
of tliis university, was head of tho Chemical 
Research Department at Woolwich, from which 
many important inventions and discoveries 
4‘manated during the wtw. The work of the 
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other Scottish Universities was not less remark - 
aolo. It may perhaps be noted that the Edin- 
burgh University roll included about 5,000 
names, including graduates, students, alumni, 
cadets of the O.T.C., members of the staff, and 
university servants. Of the teaching staff 
over 20 member were engaged in other forms 
of direct war service, wliile tlie dopartment/S of 
engineering, natural pliilosophy, cliomistry, 
physiology, pathology, and bacteriology were 
all engaged in various forms of war work. 

The University of Wales, and its constituent 
colleges of Aberystwyth, Bangor, and Cardiff 
did notable work. At Aberystwyth the history 
of military activities dated from the year 1900, 
wlion a College Volunteer Company, attached 
to the 6th Battalion of tlio Soutli Wales Bor- 
derers, was formed, which in lOOS became a 
contingent of the O.T.C. In October, 1914, 
tliis was recruited to its full strength and 
from that time to Decenib<ir, 1915, a constant 
stream of cadets was sent out. The formation, 
on the suggestion of Mr. Lloyd George, of a 
Welsh Division proved very jjopular in the 
university, and various imits of the Royal 
A\’(*lsh Fusiliers benefited by the work of the 
colleges. Every battalion of the Welsh Division 
v hcn it went on service had some member ot 
the various colleges on its list of ollicc^rs. Up 
to t he end of 1917 450 cadets had passed through 
the Aberystwyth O.T.C. contingent alone, 
ddie activities of Aberystwyth wore rivalled 
by those of Bangor and Cardiff, as was shown 
by the respective rolls of lionunr. In the 
cas(^ of eacli colN'ge w«5re to be found the names 
of between 400 and GOO men on tlu^ roll of 
service with tlic inevitabh? heavy lists oi casual- 
ties. But the activities of the university were 
not limited to services in the field, afid .special 
mention may be made of the work of l!ie 
clu'rnical departnient a!- Aberystwyth. Tic* 
war servici* of Welsh stucUiiits and school 
children was fully as valuable the sersdees 
of the same classes elsewdujre in the United 
Kingdom. 

The war certainly reacted on tiniversity life 
in a remarkable fashion and gave a new outlook 
to applied science. Some special reference 
should bo made to the work of the University of 
LfOndon in addition to tliat of the provincial 
universities during the Great War. In tlio 
annual reports of the Vice-Chancellor of tlu5 
University of I.«ondon striking figures wero 
given. Thus in the year 1915 there were 2,209 
cadets in training in the University Contingent 


of the Oftlcem Training Corps. At the end of 
that y«*ar the total number of commissions 
granteil to (*a(h'fs oi* c*x-cadcts since the out- 
break of war wiis 2,0IU in addition to 273 
commissions to other members of the uni- 
voi-siiy. On Deccml)cr 31, 1910, the Military 
l^kJueation Committoc3 had in all recommended 
3,111 graduates and students for commission.s, 
and about 21,000 members wore or had been 
siTving with the colours. Among the 493 men 
who died on service in 1910 were Sir Vd(dor 
Horsley and Dr. T. G. Brodie. But the work 
(.»! the university in the war was by no iiuMins 
cout'nied to service with the colours or tho 
training of oflicers. Work was clone by 
members of the university “ of the highest 
importance both for the direct prosecution of 
the* war a.Jid for the assistance of national 
iiidiistrios allcctetl by it." Pjrcinises, lahoratorN 
and other accommodation were provided by the 
university itself and by several of its scliooU 
a.nd institutions for various forms of war 
activity. Imt^ortant services w'ore rendered to 
the Government in the depart monts of physics, 
chemistry, physiology, pharmacology, bac^- 
toriology, motalhirgy, and civil, riKv^hanical 
and electrical engineering. IMany of the women 
students devoted their vacations and other 
spare time to work on farms and in factories 
that suff'eretl fiom (hdieiency of male 
labour 

In May, 1917, Londmi Univ(‘rsity welcomed 
a number of proh^ssors of Freiicli universities 
and showed in detail the war work that was 
then being cari’ied oji. Vice-Chanc(4Ior, 

Dr. A. P. Gould, in recording the satisfac- 
tion of his gui^sts stated his l)nliof that, the 
visit would strmgtheii in no small d(»grco 
the solidarity of t-la; alliance wlii<'h 1ml 
been so hap|)ily csl al)lislird between tl>e 
two eountri<is for the .seenrity of that <*ivi- 
li/,ation whieh was 1lw‘ir e^oiumon herilavge 
and wliieli they were working togetlior to 
preservi* 

"Jdjis rchirenee In tin* work on tla- land 
performed by women of fli(' (hhveisity of 
J^ond(jn should he rf’cordetl togetla‘r with the 
war work carried out by students artd past 
students froju (ffrton College, ('amhridge. 
d’en doctors serv(‘.d abroad in Prance, S(*rhia, 
Greece, Koumania, llnssia. About 30 students 
.sjieeialr/.ed in applied science, as, for example, 
the invcfit<'r of anti -gas maeliino, re.seareh<*rs in 
pathology atul cliomistry, radiographers, hae. 
teriologists, coinpiit(irs, etc., the supenutendent 
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in engineering works. Educational work was 
taken up by over 100 students, of whom 14 
were in university posts, and about 70 in boys’ 
schools. About 80 were at work in various 
(Government offices, while many were occupied 
in munition works as testers, chemists, in- 
spectors, supervisors, welfare workers, heads 
of hostels. The college was well represented 
in W.A.A.C. and Y.M.C.A. work and in the 
sphere of nursing had representatives on every 
front. Important work was also done in agri- 
culture and in many civil capacities, replacing 
men on war service. We should here also 
note the valuable farming work carried out 
by about 70 students or past students of 
Newnham College, Cambridge, at Belvedere 
in Kent and at Winglan<l in South Lincoln- 
shiro. At Wingland oii‘ time work tlu^s<5 
ladies were paid 15s. a week for a working 
day of 7J hours and 4J hours on Saturday. 
On piece work wages ranged higher and 
by working as a gang and pooling wages 
each worker on time work had .Is. 6d. a 
week pocket money after living was paid 
for. The members of the Newnharn College 
(ffub did much other war work in various 
Government Departments, including the 
National Physical Laboratory, in factories, 
as teachers in boys* schools, and, of course, 
in nursing and medical work. Work was also 


done for the Ordnance Board of Royal 
Artillery. 

At Somerville College and at Lady Mar- 
garet Hall, Oxford, as elsewhere, the members 
of the staff and the students realized from 
the first that the normal college work was 
work of national importance, and not 
lightly to be thrown aside for exclusive war 
duties. Three students only left the Hall 
to take up nursing before completing their 
university course. It was not imtil March, 
1917, that a visiting lecturer accepted a i)oat 
as assistant director at the Ministry of Muni- 
tions From 1914 onwards the studeut^ 
assisted a committee formed in Oxford to 
organize relief for Belgian refugees, and in 
September, 1915, some members of the staff 
organized the clothing department of this 
work and remained responsible for the purchase 
and distribution of clotlu'S. In July, 1915, a 
member of the staff oiganized a camp for 
training workers in connexion with a Bolgiiui 
repatriation scheme, which was attended Iw 
several of tlio students. A good di'al of farm- 
work, such as hoeing ajid fruit-picking, w’as done 
in vacation. In term time part of the Kail 
ground and also a plot of land near by wen* 
dug and planted with potatoes and other v(‘ge- 
tablos, and the students took the place of the 
college gardener. A war savings association 
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was fonncd in 1910 and roachod a memberslup 
of about 70. At the suggestion of the Board 
of P]ducation a large number of books were 
dispatched for the use of the civOian prisoners 
iriternod at Ruhlebon Camp. Prisoners of 
war were also “ adopted,** and parcels of food 
and clothing sent out regularly. Help was 
given by both staff and students when required 
at a depot for military stores. Bandage-rolling 
was done regularly by students, and sweaters, 
mufllers, socks, gloves were knitted in great 
numbers. A good deal of time was given in 
vacation to helping in canteens and munition 
works, V.A.D. hospitals, in Government and 
other ofllces and in compiling the National 
Register. In term time wounded soldiers were 
taken out in bath chairs, and entertained at 
the Hall. Various entertainments were given 
for war funds and for hospitals, and collections 
were made in chapel on Sunday evenings for 
various funds. Voluntary rations were, of course, 
here, as in other colleges, adhered to from the 
first. 

This reference to university work may fitly 
conclude with a picture of a college chapel in 
war time. In the college itself were but a 
handful of undergraduates, men unable to 
serve, and therefore doing the best service by 
making themselves fit for other fields of work ; 
or mere boys taking a term of university life 
wliilo training in the university O.T.C. But 


the college was novortboloss full to overcrowd- 
ing. The ancient hall that for ccfituries hn.d 
seen the assembly of men preparing for various 
fields of life, a hall that had heanl the echoes 
of many wars from the days of Agincourt 1o 
the days of Ladysmith, is now full of numy 
times a day, full of men in khaki, young nien 
full of keenness and yet stern in a fashion 
unknown to the umlergraduates of poacefiil 
days. Those men form a cadet battalion, com- 
posed partly of youths training for war work 
and partly of older men homo from Fran<‘e 
and recommended for commissions. All clas.-es 
of the community are to bo found in Iho 
battalion : men who would naturally ha\ o 
boon undergraduates, men who wonkl ha\i3 
been shopwalkora, clerks, small shofikeepeiv,, 
artisans, fanners, from all over England. 
The battalion represents that p(;rfoct mingling 
and amalgamation of classes that the univer- 
sities saw so much of in mofliauval times. Tins 
morning the colleger chapel is crowded witli a 
battalion, and the short, simple service is gone 
through with a heartiness that was not always 
the main featm*o in earlier flays. The chaplain 
is proud of his chapelfiil ; and the “painted 
windows *’ of historic memory thfit so man>^ 
generations of undergraduates have watched, 
and especially the wonderful East win<h)W 
of the crucifixion, look down on the eani< 
crowd of worshippers and seem to register in 
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A LONDON SCHOOL FOOD-CONTROL COURT. 
'Frying a prisoner for wasting food. 


ondloss moinory this now phaso of collojio life, 
tlu! forcrunrKsr of a now lifo for England. 'Plieiv 
is Olio (Irainalio inoinont in tho scTvico when tin* 
oliaplain ri?a(ls out in ch'ar, rosi)nant voice tho 
list of inoinbers of tlu' co11(‘Ko wlio are serving. 
Kacli of tbo.so iianios is tho iiaino of a man who 
has worshipped lioro, and the very reading of 
tho names menus to the congregation an appre- 
ciation of tho steady continuity of college 
lift'. After the llonediclion the National 
Anthem is sung and tho men disperse. One 
said — a man who had fought for two long years 
in Franco— “ 'riiis is something now, wonder- 
ful. What a chapel, what a service ! ” The 
short service amid surroundings of an im- 
memorial tra.dition of tjuiet learning and 
scholamhip had touolu'd tho heart of this 
man, a small tradesman from the North. 
Such a picturt' deserves to be put on reconl, 
for it brings the ondlt'ss traditions of the elder 
univt'isities, which are essentially a iiossession 
of tho people, into touch through the sad magic 
of the Croat W'ar with tho inner lives of imuiy 
hitherto denied such privileges 
Tho long ivcord of school and univei*sity ser- 
vice during tho warwas well reeognizeii by Farlia- 
mont, as tho teeming pages of Hansard show. 


Mr. .Arthur TTcndorson, Presidi'nt of tin* 
Board of Education, in mox ing the Education 
Estimates in tho House of (Commons on rluly 18. 
1910, gave the Comm it too “some idea as to 
how wo stand after nearly two years' exp(*ri('nco 
of a great war.” Hf) denied that olliciency 
had been prejudiced, except in isolated cases, 
by a process of unwiso economies. . . 
The lirst year of the war, 1914-15, saw our 
expenditure on education greater than in tla* 
previous year. In the second year of the war 
tliis level was maintained, and in the third, 
as the figures show, we expect to do likewise.” 
In the year ending March 31, 1916, the local 
authoritios had raised their expenditure by 
about 1:300,000. Normally tho rise would 
have been £1,000,000. Building opci*ations 
had been necessarily suspended tlirough the 
war, and this reduced tho estimated expenditure. 
Tho evening classes for low grade technical 
instruction had been closed down and also 
the training collegts for men, since these had 
prociviled on miliFary servi(M\ “There has 
only been," saiil Mr. Henderson, “ one serious 
and substantial reduction in the expenditure 
on education strictly speaking, namely, the 
exclusion from the elementary schools of children 
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uivicr fivo years of age." Tlie ahseneo of sehool 
inspecting oHicers of tlie Board had restriet(.‘d 
inspection and incidentally had reduced the 
Kstiinates. 

Mr. Henderson, turning to the question of 
child labour, said that it was estimated at the 
outbreak of war that considtaably over 
600,000 children under I t yiNirs of age wer(^ 
employed as wage earners in the lInito<l 
Kingdom. In July, 101(>, the number of 
children liable to attend school who weii* 
employed in agriculture had during the year 
nearly doubled, the liguros Ixnng 1.5,7.60, of 
whom 640 werii under 12 years, 'riio Kent 
Kducation Anthoiity had exempted 1,008 
school childr(*n, while Devon had found 
it necessary to ('xompt only 169. Mun- 
tingdonsliirc had excused from school at- 
tendance 122 boys between the ages of 11 
and 12, or ouo-fourth of tho total nuiulua* of 
that ago excused in Kngland and Wales. 
Bedfordshire, Taneoln (Kestoven and Idndsey), 
West Sussex and Wo rces torsi lire were also 
otTenders in this respei.*t ; but a strong r<‘inou- 
straneo had b(‘('n addressed by tho Board of 
Education to the worst olteriders, and it was the 
intention of the Board to take the necessary 
power “ to pro\ ent, any further abuse of tlu^ 
concession which was giantod uudi*r the 
strictest* conditions only to meet a very s])ccial 
t'mergency.” 


Air. Ih'udi'rson pro<*e('d(Ml to explain the 
r(‘dia‘tion in tla* \”ot(* with r(*sp('cl to (bants 
in .\id for suppleuamt iug tho piacrtiee of feed- 
ing school children introdiu’od to inei't spi!cial 
war tlilliculties in 1914-16. In 1912- 1. *5 
19,.»0U,(MM) meab wt'rc' ])rovided ; in 1919-14, 
14 ,oU 0,O90 ; in 1914-16, 29,.‘)()0,on(), including 
tlie liisi nnnilhs of the war; in 1916-l(i, 
ll,oUU.tM)U, with fuitlnM‘ rediu'tious in view. 
Ibiring the lifst tw’o mouths of the wai* the 
number ol m»‘als giveri n)se until tla*y r(‘acluMl 
l,2U0,tMlU in th(‘ last- week of September, 1914 ; 
ill A[)ril, 1916, 127,909 meals, and in April, 
19H), only 167,99t) m»’als were provdch'il. The 
(bants in Aid had “had a Ixaa^lieial oITt'ct, 
tar bettiM' food being stM’\a*d and groat (M* 
ch'anliness ami mon* t>r»lcily habits icsulting.” 
It was found that, if school heeding w.is to be 
t‘l‘lective it must be continuous, and so tho 
Provision of Meals Act, ‘1911. euabhul meals 
to bo given in tht' holi<lays. In .Inly, 1916, 
till* Board of lOducation had issu(*«l a> paiuphh't 
on economy in food, asking th(' I(»cal (education 
authoritios to grant instruction on tlu^ subject. 

'rh<‘ grant- for tla* stdra)! im'dical sta v ici^ had 
not bmai r»‘(hn;(5d. “ Down to M iiidi, 1916, 

tho school medical s(;rvico was practically 
unimpaired. By March, !!)lt>, out of 860 
school medical ollicer^' no haver than !19(1 had 
join(‘d the haces." Any furtlai* nleasi* of 
<»tlic(‘r.s would in some ari*a.s involve tin* total 
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abarKlonrnent of tho sohool medical service, 
Hn<l can only he regarded t\s deplorable.’* The 
supply of teachers was alarmingly low, though 
tho position was not so bad as in 1912-13, 
when tho number of entrants sank to 5,232. 
In 1915-16 tho number of entrants was 7,270, 
but in 1916-17 it was c'xpected that the number 
would fall by 1,200. The causes wore tho groat 
demand for young people in other holds and 
th(5 low oinolurnonts offered. 

Mr. liond(Tson noted with respect to tho 
s(3Condaiy schools that tho increase of tho 
ti umbel* of pupils, “ afU‘-r a shaq) drop at tho 
b(‘ginning of the war,” had boon maintained 
and riilarged. ’rh(‘ro had been “a great 
devoloiiincnt dui’ing tho war period in olliccrs 
training corps and cadet corps, a moveinc*nt 
u hich tho Board has always rogardetl with 
sympathy.” Mr. Henderson dwelt on 

lh«‘ part whioh tho tochnicjil schools have taUoii in 
aiiwnuiiition work aiul in (ho traininp; of nimniiiiition 
worko.i-H. in July, 19ir», at tho request of tho Minister 
of IMuiiilioiis, I called upon tho tochnical schools to 
«l(‘V<‘!op (raitiitig classes. They rospondo(l so readily 
that ill a few months 1,700 men and womi'n wero in 
(raining und 400 won) wai(ing for This 

lias coiUinmvl ; and apart from tliis lany of tho 
schools actually usod their machinery for tho manu- 
facturo of munition details and others (ransforred their 
machinoa to munition works. Nearly all tho ropoiis I 
liHVc rcci'ivcd show tliat tho services n'lidoixid by tho 
schools have l>f'cn of (ho highest possible value. 
AVliat I have stu<l of the tochnical schools applies in 
ovi'ii greater moasuiv to (ho uiiivcisilios. It is well 


Anowii that they have supplied to the New Army some 
of their finest fighting material. Next to that, over 
since the outbreak of the war their scientific staff has 
boon occupied on spocial work, mostly of a very eon- 
fidoniial and technical nature, for the Admiralty, War 
Office, and Ministry of Munitions. Indeed, tho scr- 
vicea they have rendorod to tho State during tho war, 
period have undoubtedly been of incalculable valut‘, 
though not, I think, gn^ater than the services they will 
render when peace comes — especially, I hope, during 
(he period of reconstruction. There is, I believe, a 
growing rocognilion on the part of manufacturers of tho 
import atico of applying science to all industrial problems, 
and in tho growing intimacy bclweon tho univorsity 
and the industrial world [ see tlio promise of incalculable 
developments in tlio future. 

In this important statement Mr. Henderson 
luul the good forlimo to strike I ho note tluit 
Mr. Fisher was destined to strike again in more 
liopefiil tones in April, 1917. Mr. Ilendor- 
son noted in July, 1916, one or two other 
matters tlrnt should be recorded hero. Tlir 
military anthoritios tij) to l\Iay 31, 1916, luul 
occupied in all some 200 schools. They were 
taken only when it was absolutely nec tossary, 
and this was chiefly in tho North of England, 
whoro there had boon largo conccntnitions of 
troops. vScliools wore particularly suited fur 
the piu-posos required. No child Imd in conse- 
quence rcmaiiHxl unprovided for, ” though in 
some cases the school hours of the youiigi'i* 
cliildren have boon unavoidably reduced.” 

Mr. Henderson noted that some 20,000 
teaeiwTs wero, or shortly would be, serving 
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with tho colours, and he took the oiiportunify 
of paying a iTibiite t o thoir patriotism. Toaclu'rs 
and students not fit for general service wore 
not taken into the Army, wliilo teachers who 
were fit for general service but wore held by 
the local authority and the Board to bo in- 
dispensable wore also retained, whether tem- 
porarily or permanently, in order to carry on 
the work of the schools. But tho teachers 
w’ere invaluable in the Army. “ Their liigh 
standard of education, physical training, and 
practising organization have made them speci- 
ally valuable as soldiers and officers. 'Phe 
loss of men teachers had, of course, involved 
tho increased employment of women tc^achers. 
Tho authorities largely adopted tho practice 
of placing younger boys up to 11 under women 
teachers. Superannuated teachers had also 
returned or had been retained, and the local 
authorities had been allowed to make t(^m- 
})orary appointments of persons possessing 
good general education, though without any 
special qualification. Finally, Mr. Hondorson 
pointed out : — 

J’horfj ttfo two things which the war has clearly tlt inon- 
stratod. First, I think that tho war has demonstrated 
the gonoral soundness and solidity of our educational 
system, which, in spito of heavy disadvantages, in 
steadily developing. Tho war has, I think, also shown 
and tho demeanour of tho people has dispelled tho 
fallacy that education was sapping their moral stnmglli. 
Such stories of heroism as that which was displa>e<l 
hy Jack Cornwell give striking testimony to the patrio- 
tism produced by the teaching of our public elementary 
sehools. What the Army owes to tho universities and 
public sehools is almost universally recognized ; what 
it owf?.s to the elementary schools is not so often reeog- 
nizod. I have particular gratification in quoting tho 
judgment of a distinguished otTicer to a former rnomlxT 
of my stair. He say.s : ‘ If it hml not been for the dis- 
cipline and influence of tho elonu'nt ary schools it wouM 
have been impossible to have raised and trained the Now 
Annies. Thirty years ago nothing of tho kind could 
have l)een done.** At tlie same tine; the war ha^ hnnight 


homo to th(‘ people what had long heeii common Kiiow- 
Icdg(‘ among.st those who concc'rn themselves with 
educalion, an<l that is that our uatioual ])ro'-’perily and 
security demand greater concentration of t mined intel- 
figenco on problems of industry, of commeree, mid of 
public administration. I have felt during tlii' year f 
have been at tho Board of Education that there was 
imposotl upon us a two-fold duty. The first i.s to main- 
tain, as far us possible in tho midst of gri'at difl'ieullies. 
tho standard which had heim reached before th(' war. 
In some respects it was a very high standard, and in 
others it was low, and 1 think that the war has dt'inoii- 
strated that in some respects it. was almost dangerously 
low. Then our second duty was and wlu'u tho time 
comes to declare our plans for the fntuiv 1 think it will 
bo found that wo have not failorl in it — to pmparo not 
only for a reoonquest of any ground wo have lost, but 
for an advance which will carry us far beyond. Tho 
Committee will remomher that the late Coviuairiient , 
under my right hon. friend, had actually annoimci.al 
and wore t.aking the first steps to efb'ct a general re- 
organization of our educational system when war broke 
out ; and, os the Prime Minister has stated, tho firesenl 
Government are again instituting a gcmeral inquiry 
into our education. The Committee may rest assured, 
therefore, that the plana prepared before the war will 
not bo wasted, but will bo reviewed in the light of the 
experience and, I hope, prosecutcil with the energy 
derived from the war itself. 

Somo further reference must bo made liere 
to the part played by teachers in tho tJreat 
War. 

It was estiinatod that somo 22,000 (<?a(;liorK 
from schools in Eiighuid and Walo.s joinod 
the forces, and many women tt)a(*hor.s sorvcul 
.‘VS nurses. At least 1,.300 of the men teacdu^rs 
frekve their lives, and large numbers wore wound- 
ed or otherwise disahlrd. Up to the ciul of 
1917, 2G5 were awarded honours for gallant 
services, and among tliese awards w<a‘e tlirei-- 
Victoria Cros.ses. In addition lo eontribiiting 
to all the national an<l loeal ndief funds, tho 
members of the Nations 1 Ihiioii of 'Peaeliors 
established .‘i Wur Aid Kuiul for tin* of 

widows and other dependants of t(‘u.ehei' soldin^v 
and sailors. That fund in 1 )(.*(•♦ rnber, 1917, 
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stood at Cl Hi, 000, which was raised entii’ely by 
t)]'* (‘oatiih'jliorjs of ]n<Mnl)(*rs of th« Union, 
fn lOU-lo, 300 teachor-refiigres 

nfccived sufiis of iiiomy from tho Tiiiion’s 
font ral oOifMi, mid homos w(^re found for them 
witli Ku^lish toa'di.Ts ; while help was also 
alforded ih tlm <'aso of 130 Kussian teaeliors 
stranded in thi^dand as a consoquenco of the 
outhreak and op<‘ratioris of the war. Tn groat 

1 
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immbers moil teachers who wore not able to 
enlist in tho early day.s of tho war gave tlioir 
s(n’vic(\s in other capacities ; as drill instructors, 
spoeial constables, interpreters, in munition 
work, and in connection with the National 
Eegister. Toaclu'rs also took a very notable 
jiai’t in public activities, such as the War 
Savings Campaign, acting on local relief com- 
mittees, and numberless other works for the 
bi'iietit of tho country generally, while carrying 
on witli wonderful ('lliciency the work, ever 
growing heavier, of tlu^ schools. 

Tho depletion of staff in the schools owing 
to enlistment occasionet I temporary dislocation, 
though this was in great moasuro met by the 
return of women teaeliers who had left the 
profession. It was estimated that approxi- 
matidy 17,500 women teachers were directly 
replacing men in duly, 1910, of whom 1,400 
were in London alone. On the other hand, 
mtmy women gave up school duties to undertake 
work as nui^cs, wliilo hundreds of others gladly 
gave part time service, as well as service out 


of school hours. A great amount of rcliiT 
work was also being quietly performed by 
women teachers in tho different localities, (heir 
eontiniial contact wdth tlio cliildron enabling 
them to ascertain where help w'as really needed 
and in what directions it might bo applied to 
the greatest advautagi*. 

d'he National Union of Teachers, consisting 
of ov('r 94,000 numibers, inaugmated for 
purpos(\s of protection and defence as w(ill as 
for mutual assistance in 1870, did much to 
make these results possible. To tho etforls of 
the union and the pressure of public ojiiniou 
may also be attributed tho imjirovemciit of 
the position of teacliiTs in salary and importance 
that took [)Iaee during the Great War. More- 
over, tho union worked liard, as it had always 
worked, to secure h(‘tter educat ional conditions, 
and its support certainly made the passagt? 
of Mr. Fisher’s Hill more easy. 

Hilt tho work of the National Union of 
'IVachers by no iia^ans stood alone during the 
War. In dO years the teacliing profession laid 
beeonu' in all its Iminehos very highly organized, 
though uiifortimately tho various branches were 
inadequately correlated, Tho stress of war 
conditions brought tho numerous organizations 
into touch and enabled progress to be made in 
educational life through the many schemes of 
reform that the various teachers’ associations, 
such as the Headmasters’ Association, the 
Head Mistresses’ Association, the Associations 
of Assistant Masters and Mistresses, of Uncer- 
tificated Teachers, of various educational com- 
mittees, and so forth, brought before the public. 

When the war broke out the Hritisli Associa- 
tion wais mooting in Australia and considering 
the future of education among English -speaking 
peoples. Probably no speaker at tho meetings 
under the Southern Cross liad any i<lea of tho 
almost tumultuous changes in education that 
were at hand. The Great War, instead of 
deadening educational idTort, as was in fact 
anticipated, had exactly the reverse elTect after 
the people of England had stolidly settled down 
to war conditions. The Time^ Edueaiiotml 
Siippleinentf at an early date in the war, sti uek 
a definite note calling for reibnn, for “ a necessary 
revolution ” in education ; and it soon became 
evident that there vva.s much support for this 
policy. Before the war considerable reforms 
had been in contemplation, but there was no 
doubt that the German model had been too 
largely in the picture. It w'as plainly felt that 
there must be reform on a large scale, but tliere 
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was a long struggle between the advocates of 
‘‘scientific” education and “humane” or 
classical education, which lasted until it was 
seen that thero were common elements to both 
that must underlie all refoi in in currir'ula and 
reorganization of classes 

It is not proposed liere to enter into th.e 
details of this long struggle as to the cliaracter 
and internal organization of education that in 
fact arose out of tlui war conditions. But it is 
necessary to draw attention to the fact, as it 
illustrates the new and widespread inten^st in 
national education that arose at this time. 
Olio proof of this interest is shown by the fact 
that at a time when the national attention was 
fixed on the swaying course of the war it was 
found desirable, and imh'cd necessary, in 
September, 1910, to turn the monthly Educa- 
tional Supplement of 'I'lie Times into a weekly 
newspaper 

We must now tm’ii, again in Ijrief didail, to 
some aspects of Government action in education 
in the days when Mr. Pease*, Mr, Henderson, 
Lord Crew(' and Mr. Fislaa’ wi'ie successively 
Ministers of Education during the Great War. 
On March 12, 1915, the Board of Education, 
aware of the serious dangers arising from the 


indiscriminate I'lnployment of children, issued 
a circular calling the at ti nt ion of the Local 
Education Authorities to the conditions which 
in the view of the Government should be 
satisfied before any children were spi'cially 
ex<'mpteil from school atti*ndanet*. It was to 
the effect that : 

J. Tho (Miiployinont ot childivn of school mii^t Ito 
except ioiml. 

2 . 'I’ho t'lliKivl ion ivulliorily inu'-t 1>0 (lint all 

lea-oiuiblo oltorl to ^eciiio miiilt labour luul boon 
iiiado. 

,i. tb'ory o;i->o Avn> to bo ouiK-^itlorod on its nn*nfs 
iiiul m> p-iioral ii'luMilion ot tho h^o-law^ as to -obool 
ulfotulaiioo wa.-. to bo allowo.l. 

I. 'Tho einplo\ inont wa^^ to l»o lij^bt in » haruotoi-. 

a. Tho portni^^iou lt» worK a- jji\en wa.-. to ho ot a 
temporary oharaott-r only. 

This j)olioy at onee ])ut tin* local aiitlioril ies 
in a strong position ; il laid down tite linrs tlial 
should govern cliild lalumr if il wei(' allowed at. 
all; it ena))led the eletirer thinkers on thi* 
Kdiication Gommilt(‘(‘s to resist, the prtsstire of 
employers of lahonr and of the retief ionaii(‘S in 
ho found in every county. Ihit it did more 
than this. It in effect condiMiined tiu*. indis- 
criminate use of child labour all over the eotmt ry 
and laid upon the Government the duty of 
ovorsooing in a new' fjvsliion t he Itisks of eliihlri'ii 
at w’ork and of di.sptMising wit h this work al tlto 
very earliest peu iod. In fact it made h‘gislal ion 
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abolishing child labour a logical necessity as 
soon as conditions rendered this possible. 

In fact both the Government and the local 
education authorities had recovered from the 
first reactions of the war. The local authorities 
wore no longer prepared to reduce expenditine 
(»n education. The danger of such a policy 
was dearly seen, and early in 1916 Mr. Herbert 
L(iwi.s, of the Board of Education, while 
announcing that Mr. Pease’s scheme of educa- 
tional reform, in view before the war, had had 



BOYS’ BRIGADE AMBULANCE CORPS. 

to bo abandoned, stated that the Board had 
formulated a scheme to bring science and 
industry into touch through a new Committee 
•of the Privy Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research. The inquiry of the Teachers’ 
Registration Council, early in 1916, into the 
war retrenchments of the local authorities 
showed that a largo number had said that 
reduction of expenditure was impossible, but 
that some had uttemptod to make savings by 
tlic reduction of evening classes, technical 
scliools, and even medical inspection. Thr 
report brought out the fact that rotronchmeni 
only meant reduction in local rates and was in 
no sense a direct contribution to national 
funds. 

In the siunnicr of 1916 Lord Crewe an- 
nounced, at the Imperial College of ScioiuM' 
and Technology, that “it had been thought 
wise that the Prime Minister’s Reconstruction 
Cominittee should undertaloi the general sup(*r- 
vision and review of the cliangos which miglit 
be r(?quired in our national system of educat ion 
rather than that the inquiry should, as some 
had rcconunendod, be entrusted to a Royal 
Comnrission.” The demand for educational 
reform by the autumn of 1918 had become 
universal. It was a public demand in no sense 
limited to professional circles, though it wiw 
supported by the leaders of all grades of educa- 
tion, and the need for it was proclaimed by 


specialists and politicians alike. It was, how- 
ever, felt with some reason that a Royal 
Commission might only delay refonn, and as 
special Government committees, including com- 
mittees on modern language teaching and science 
teaching and reconstruction in education and 
on education after the war were already sitting, 
it was desirable that the work of these com- 
mittees should bo co-ordinated and the pro- 
posals that were then being made in various 
authoritative quarters should be considered 
by a practical body that had immediate legis- 
lation in view. 

In December, 1916, Mr. TI. A. L. Fisher, an 
Oxford historian, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Sheffield, joined Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Cabinet as Minister of Education. The ap- 
pointment was the result of the universal 
demand for reform during the war. I'he 
appointment was welcomed as that of a 
specialist who could bo trusted to place educa- 
tion before politics. Great things wore hoped 
of Mr. Fisher, and the country was not dis- 
appointed He appeared at an early dale 
to grasp the problems of national education 
as a unity and the relations of those problems 
to the difficulties of national life in war time. 
The appointment seemed at last to lift educa- 
tion into the position of first-class importance 
in national affairs. 



BOYS' BRIGADE COLLECTING PAPER 
FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES'S FUND. 

On April 18, 1917, Mr. Fisher introduced 
the Education Estimates in a full and able 
speech, in which he laid down the policy tliat 
he proposed to follow. The war, he said, had 
directed attention to every circumstance which 
might boar upon national strength and national 
welfare. The Trade Unions were demanding 
educational reform and employers wore actively 
promoting it. The combination rendered 
possible such refonn as would enable the 
rising generation, despito the calamitous losses 
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of the wtir, to furnish an adoqnatn iu<*asuro 
of service to the cominnuity. Ho ivskod 
for u largo increases of expoiiditiin^ on 
education, tho largt'st over known. Tho 
normal expenditure by tho nation of 
£40,000,000 annually on oducalion was in- 
adequate to the position. He pointed out 
that tlie work done by tho schools durinj^ 
the war had been wonderful. The N<nv 
Army “ was largely recruited from tho elo- 
niontary schools,” and to tho schools was 
due the credit of this “ sudden and 
brilliant” military improvisation. 

Mr. FisluT told of a naval commander who 
said “the way those fellows picked up tho job 
seems to me perfectly marvellous. There is 
something in 3 miir damned Board School 
education after all.” Ho also dwelt on tlu* 
wonderful rolls of honour in tho olcmentarv 
schools throughout the country. Such a 
system needed all the support an<l dovelop- 
m(*nt possible. That was the logi(‘al outcome 
of Mr. Fisher’s tribute to tho elementary schools, 
and he went on to describe how he proposed to 
improve the existing position by new grants 
amounting to £3,420,000 for elementary educa- 
tion and so to secure well-paid teachers and 
better upper standards in the schools. To this 


ho added provision for sirengthoniug tho 
secondary school system. 

Tie then sketched out his scheme of educa- 
tion reform, which granted many or indeed 
most of tho reforms demanded by a “ Draft 
Bill ” that ha«l appcjired in The. Times IMnrn- 
iionnl Supplement in th(5 previous Marcdi : tho 
abolition of child labour, the co-ordination of 
all gradtis of education under tho adrnijiistral i«>n 
by way of local schemes by tho local ediK-ation 
authorities which had been created by 
Mr. Balfour’s Act of 1002 and for fouilecn 
years had worked out the system of educat ion 
that had done so much for Kiigland during 
the long 3 'ears of t he (Jroat War. 

Mr. Fisher ad()j)tcd tlje argument tha-t tiu) 
children are the reserve capital of tlu) nation, 
jind that in <layH when ^^•ar was (‘ating up 1 Im» 
youth of the poo[)le every little child must 
Ix' preserved and made by (education and 
CHIC' to be worthy of his country. 

Mr. Fisher’s jjroposals, whi<*h were proposals 
for war legislation of the wisest typ(f, tomdied 
the imagination of both Parliament and peopl<\ 
Tho terms of his prof)osod Bill wore, of course, 
unknown ; only his gtaieral policy had bc^rni 
di.sclosed. From that moment imtil August, 
1917, proposals for oducational reform poured 
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out from nil (juarters. Almost every association 
of niou and \vom(3n who had any touch witli 
education <lraft,od schemes of n'form. 'riio 
IJoard of Kduca(i<ni and the educational jour- 
nals \V(5n5 flood(3d with schemes, good, bad and 
indil'fcn'nt. 

On August 10, 1917, Mr. Fisher produced 
his own scheme in the House of ( ’ominous. His 
proposals to provide nursery schools, to cheek 
chiUl labour, to establish compulsory part- 
time (lay continuation schools up to th<5 age 
of 18, to provide the nuK'hinory for educational 
co-onlination, to extend llie school mt'dical 
service, to secure tln^ physical litiujss of all 
children and young persons, aroused no sur- 
prise. Such action had IxuMime absolutt*ly 
iKM'Cssary. The losses of the war made it not 
only necessary but urgent that there should lie 
no more wasf(^ of chihl life, that the disease 
aiul sickness rate should be further dtKU’easetl, 
t hat children should bo so sinierviseil, phy.sically, 
nuMitalfy and morally, as to secure a nation 
clear in mind, lu'altliy in body an<l wist? in 
t)utlot)k. The physical problem was the basic 
out'. Th»' phy-ictil conditions of child life must 
be transformt'tl. Until that wivs done it was 
])lain that Knglaml must remain an unstable 
nation, and increasingly unable to face the 
comph'x labours that must arise after the war. 

Kvery social thinker felt this to bo tho truth 


of tho position. The fact had been jiieached 
through the lengtli and breadth of the? land, 
and Mr Fisher’s Hill was the answer to a ' 
deinantl that all classes of the community 
were making, ami not h*ast, tho industrial 
chissos. Tlio only fashion in which tla; vast 
losses of tho Groat War could bo rotrievt'd 
was by the c.roation of such a system of national 
education as would secure for childjcn and 
adolescents alike the best physical, intelk'ctual 
and spiritual training that the emagios of the 
country could provide. 

Mr. Fishor, in introducing his Hill, said 
that, jxs it was a incasuiH' of far-reaching social 
importance introduced by a Coalition Govern- 
ment in the height of a gre.at l^airopeau war, 
it was necessary to assure th(* House that 
it w’as urgently demanded by and connected 
with circumstances of tho war. He admit t('d 
that tho Hill would not enable them to heat 
the Germans in 1918. Even many years must 
elapse before its provisions could bear full fruit. 
Hut tho measure was absolutely connected 
with tho circumstances of the war. It was 
jmanptetl by delieicncios that had boon revealed 
by the war, it was frainetl to repair tho wastage 
wliieh had been caused by the war, and should 
it pass into law before peace was sealed it 
wouM put a prompt end to an evil which had 
grown to alarming proportions during tho 
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previous three years, the industrial pressure 
upon the child-life of the C(3uiitry, and woulil 
gi’eatly facilitate the solution of many [n’oblorns 
of juvenile employment which would certainly 
be affected by the transition of th(> country 
from a basis of war to a basis of peace. The 
measiux^ was not eontvoversial in tbo political 
sense. The question of education should be 
coasidered in the light of educational lanuls, 
and those alone. He was not afraid of tlu^ 
denominational question. Ho hoped and be- 
lieved that, in tlu5 generally improveil atmo- 
sphere which had been erea(t>d ])y the war, par- 
ties might be brought closer togtdher and a std- 
tlement of outstanding issiu's reaclusl. 'I'he Bill 
would atlhero to the administrative groui\d- 
work of the Act of 1902. its object, was to 
provide, under the' better optMUtion of the, 
(‘xisting machinery, (*nlarged and emiclu'd op- 
portunities of education for the children of 
t he poor. 

In the three years of war some (>00,0(M) 
children had been withdrawn prematurely 
from school and imnunstvl in industry. Th(‘y 
were working on inunition.s, in the field, 
and in the mines. In a fhou.sand difteicnt ways 
these children were contributing to success in 
tljo war. Though they wejo earning in .soinc^ 


cases high wages these chiMren were ottering up 
a real .sacrifice', th(' effects of which, in many 
crises, wouM 1_M' felt to tlu' end their lives. 
^Ir. fisher ask('d the House to eonsi<|(‘r whether 
the nation had not iiuairred a. sptvial responsi- 
bility towards the children who had been 
brought in to lud^) in the war, often in 
circumst anees most adv('rse to llu' formation 
of stable character. There could be only one 
answ<'r, that .some spi'cial nu'ans must bo 
found, <'itlu*r by admiuist i*at ive action or 
otlu'i'wise, wh(M*eby the administrative respon- 
sibility might be ade((uate|y dischargt'd. An 
ineriMised feeling of .soeial solidaiity had been 
created by the war*. W hen there was a sta.t(* of 
alhnrs under whieh the poor wer(^ askt'd to 
pour out, their bh)od and to be muhdt'd in tlu' 
bigli cost of living for larger international 
poliey» tlu'ii every just mind began to ri‘alizo 
that the boundaries of eil i/.enship were not 
tietermined by wealth, and that (bo same' logic; 
wliieh h‘d tlu'in to dc'sin; an extension of the 
fraiadiisi; pointed also to an extcaision of 
(Hlueation. There was a growing sense, fiot 
only in lOngland, but. through I'airope, and 
('spc'cially in Kratiee, that (he industrial workei’S 
of tlie (M)iintry wi‘re laitithMl to Ix' considered 
primarily as eili/.e'iis and as lit suhjc'cts for 
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any form of education by wiiicli (hey were 
(•a|ml)le of profit irj^. Mr. Kisher tfien pro- 
(.•r‘e(l(‘(l to trace in detail tli(‘ pn)pr)sal< eon- 
tiiiiK^fl ill (lie Education I5ill. He laid ^reat 
stress on the nee(l to abolish or miti^^ate child 
labour, especially in the int<*i'vals of s(!hool work. 

There was, h(^ said, an overwhelming mass 
of (‘videnci* to the (‘beet that th(‘ health of 
children sufferiMl Imm premature or exc(‘ssive 
employment. The e\'il efTects cijuld be (racial 
in diminished lii‘i^ht and wciy;ht, in iMirvature 
of tli(‘ spine, in cardiac affections, and in 
deficiency of the sense's, espe'cially the si'iisi^ 
of vision, and in the bad dentiti<in of the working' 
clashes. Il(‘ described clausi's tliat would meet 
the (*vil of too ('arly employment. The pro- 
j)os(‘d continuation schools for children bidween 
it and IS yi'aj's wouM work in with thi' 
boys' and j^irls’ clubs, Hoy Scouts, (Jirl (luides 
aiul other such wholesomi' associations, carrying 
wilh them intelh'cliial and social advantaLri's. 
The Hill, moriHiver, also (‘tiabled (he local 
authorities to form school camps and pro- 
vide social training?. It lijave physical train- 
ing' a place in tlu* schools; it empowia’ed 
the local authoriti(\s to (istablish nurs(‘ry schools, 
|)layinj4 fields, school baths, school ;'anie 
ciaitriN and (‘(juipmi'iit for jihysical (raining, 
'riie (Jovernment fell, that, in the n(‘\v cir- 
cumstances, the life of tlii’ rising generation 
could only be protected against thi‘ injurious 


, efTects of industrial pressure by a further 
measure of State eomf)ulsion, wdiicli would 
be the os.sential condition of a larger and more 
enligliteinal freedom. 

I he s|)oecli and the Hill w^re received with 
acclamation in the Hon.si’ and in the country. 
It was fi'lt that tfie proposed legislation opcni'd 
a new I'ra for the nation, and from August 
onwards eontmual pressure was put u[)on tlie 
(mvernmeiit to ex[)odite a measure so necessary 
to the interests of tlie pi'oph* and tlie conduct 
of (h(‘ war. Thi^ facts were brought by a 
givat deputation of thi' Hoiisi*, drawn from 
all parties, before tlu* IVime Miiiisten* in 
No\cmb(‘r, 101 and the (Jovi'niriuMit agreed 
to i)ass the mi'asuro jit the earlit'st possible 
dat(‘. On DcciMuber 14 the Hill was with- 
drawn for the purpose of meeting somewhat 

acute eriticisms hy local (‘ducatioii authorities 

• 

as to certain administrative clauses which 
stood a|)art from tlu* (‘ducat ional reforms that 
formiMl the substauee of Hu* Hill. A new Hill 
with the necessary eliaiii'(‘s was promised 
h(‘for(' (lu* end ot the Si'ssioii, and a Hill giving 
Scotland in (*liect all llu* advaiilagi's offered 
to Hnglaiul hy Mr. Kislu'r's Hil!, wilh special 
local variations, was brought in on DeciMuher 17, 
HK/. With Hic introduction of these Hills 
tlu^ year lillS |)romisiM| to he one of great 
moment in tlu* history of Jiritish education 
and of Kiiglaiid herself. 


CHAPTER CCXVl. 


THE FIRST BATTLES OF GAZA. 


Thk Situation in Sinai ani^ Palkstink August, lOKi .Iunu, 1!H7 Sm ('iia.s. Doiikll 'I’akks 
Command of tuk Kastehn bViiu K (\\MrAioMN(; in the Deseht Seuukini; \ Water Surn.'s - 
Captuuk of Kl Arish Naval Aid -The Knemv Defeated at Macdiiarx Desert (Column's 
Vk’TOUv Near Kafa The Turks Cleared from Sinai Tlans for the Invasion of Talestine 
Knemv Retreat to the Caza-Beersheh\ Ihnes- ({eneral Murray’s Anxiety to Forue a 
Hatti^e "The First Aitaue on Caza, Maruh, 1917 -Causes of Its Failure Line of the W adi 
(Jhuzze Gained Turks Heavily Heinforued I’he Sei’ond Aitauk on Gaza, April, 1917 
Adyanced Positions Captured and Held, rut the Attack Repulsed Sir ('has. Doreli. 
Ret.ikved of His (’ommand ry General Murray (Jkneral Murray llEPiiACED ht (Jfnelal 
Ai.lknrv. 


A KPRH their dotVat at Romani in 
August, I9!(», a. defrat which iimrkod 
tlic^ collapse of “ tli(^ second invasion 
of Fgypl, " the Turks withdrcAv io the 
mstorii l)ord(‘rs of Sinai. From the pla^'cs (h(‘y 
still h(dd in Fjgy|)tian territory ihey wer(‘ej(‘(!t(‘d 
in Decemher, 1919 February, 1917. The 
Fgyptian FxfR-ditioiiary Force, then under IIk* 
eominand of General Sir Arehiliald Murray, had 
attained its original olijcMdive ; Fgyjit, and with 
it the Suez Canal, “the jugular vein of the 
Riitish Fiinpire, ’ was frcM'd tVom the inenaei* of 
the enemy. A nmv ohji'etive now |)re.sented 
it.-^elf to Sir Arehihald Murray, the eoiapiest of 
Southern Palestine. Thi^ d’urks had been 
.si'verely handled and were temporarily demoral- 
ized. There wen* signs t liat they did not intend 
to defend Gaza, the ontjiost of Syiia on tlie im- 
memorial route to and from FgypL Had it 
l)(‘en possible immediah'ly to follow up the 
\'i(dories on th(^ Palest iii<; border (at Magdhaha. 
and Rafa) Gaza might well have fallen at (nice 
into the hands of the British. Rut an advimee 
across desert country is depiaident upon the 
creation of adequah^ means of eoininunioatioii 
and the provision of water and fooil supplies. 
There was, therefore, an inevitable pausi' while 
Vol. XlV.-Part 178 289 


the railway from the Sii(‘z Caiial along I In- coast 
of Sinai was eoinpleti'd l-o Rafa, and it was not 
until lat(^ in March that Gaza was attacked, 
'riie troops (‘iigagiMl weiu under coinnmiiil of 
Sir (’harles Dobell, who inlliebHl losses on the 
enemy at l(‘asi doubt the 1,000 easualtiis 
sustaiiKMl by tiu* British. The assailants 
gained position^ which enabled thi'in Io (mmi- 
tiim(‘ the railway along the, coast, hut though 
at one jMa'iod very in ar sueef‘ss, they tailed to 
tak(‘ Gaza. I’heii' apparently unr\pret<Ml .^lu; 
(•(‘ss led tlie enemy to si ml strong ri'inliMeo 
ments In that town. Sir Charles Dobell ga\e 
battle again on .April 17-19, hut agiun the 
d< fenders hint oH Ihoir assailants, Ihongli th»* 
Jh’itish, at the cost of 7,000 casnaltie.s, eajitunMl 
and belli the (‘nemy advaneefl post.s. Inina*- 
diately after t his hat t le (oji April iM ) Sir Cliarlos 
D<bell was reliiwed of liis eoinniand by 
(JeiuM’al .Murray, wiiile at the end of Jum* 
General Murray was himself replaeed as 
Coininander-in -Chief of tin* Kx[)edit ionary 
Force by (t neral Sii l^ldmuiul Alleiiby. At 
that date the Turkish front, strongly held, w(‘ll 
sited and well entrenched, extendctl from tin* 
Mediterrarnan near Gaza, to a point south ami 
ea.st of Beerslu‘l)a. It was not until the end of 
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Of^tohrr that Concral Allcriby, hi« preparations 
completed, operu^cl }»is ofTeriHive. 'Phori inaporif)fl 
of «lays (Ootober li I -Xovoriibor 7) the whole 
'rmkihb front was crurnpl<‘<l n]> and both Jieer- 
sh(*l)ii ii.nd (bi/a wen*, in Ibifish possession. A 
nionlli later .lerusak'in surrendered. 


Dining the pause which followed lh(* British 
victory at Ibrninni the force in Sinai was 
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iiKM’t'ased iind l'^■o!•pnli/ed, Ma jor-( JetuMid the 
lion. II. A i.awi*»-neo liad ln'en in local com- 
mand v»f all the troops en^a^i’d in the Romani 
operations, and their sirecr'ss wars lar-j^ely the 
result of his dis|)osi( ions. W it h t h(' new arrange, 
meiils a new commander was chosen Li(‘ut.- 
( h'lnairl Sir ('harles Dobell, who had earnial drs 
tirriMion Jis chief of tlu' .\n;«lo-hVench Kxpe- 
dilionai'v Force in Camer-ooir. tb'iier’al Law- 
rence, whos(* sei’viees w('r«' rvwar‘de«l with the 
(ML (Novenrlrer, llllO) and the K.(‘.B. (.January 
BUT) left Fitypt for Fin-ope. Sir ('har*l<*s Dobi ll 
forruect new^ Head<|uarlers at Isrnailia on 
October '2!L IDUi. (His cornrnanil was Utimvn 
a^s the lOastern Force, to distirr^uish it from the 


troops in Western Kgypt engaged against tin* 
Seiiussi.) During Novcnibor the cavalry wetrr 
pushed forward along the caravan roub' to 
Palestine, and on the 2()th f)f that niorith the 
railway from the Suez C'anal reaeherl Mazar, 
21 miles west of FI Ar-ish, where the Turks tluai 
had their advaneerl headrprarters. 'rh(*ir near- 
est post to the British was Masaiil, five mih's 
west of FI Aiisli. On Deer'rnber 7 Lieut. - 
(Jeru'r’al Sir Philip (dietw’ode assumed command 
<»f the mounted troops of the Fasti-rn Forc(‘. 
'They were known as the Desrat Oolurnn, and 
ineliHletl the Anzae Mounted Division under 
Major-({eneial Sir 11. Chauvel. Tn mid- 
December (l(’iier-.d (‘hetwodr^ movr’d his head- 
(juarters 27 miles forward, from Bir el Abd to 
•Mazar. 

By this tiiu'* everything was rruidy for nn 
advance on FI Arish, except ft)r the one thing 
indi.spei'..sable -the provision i)f wattr for the 
striking brree. If in genm'al an ar'iny fights as it 
feeds, in jrartieular an ariny in the desei’t tights 
as it driidvs, and while tVoni Romani to Bir el 
.Vbd theiH' were local supjriits of water — oven if 
bi'aekish — oast of Bir* el Alxl no wat(‘r was to 
be found except within the etuMuy lines. So 
that, even if it took only two days to tiu’n the 
'I’urk out of his Masaid-Fl Arish lines it would 
be n('(‘essa.ry to <*arry forward \'(‘ry lar’gc* qiian- 
titii's of wat(*r on cami'Is both for m»\n and 
horse. It had indeed entailcxl long continued, 
unremitting and intcsise woi*k to maintain the 
F.a.s^ei-n Force in Sinai. In tht‘ long recorrl of tli(' 
jn*mi(‘s which since the dav'^ of the l’hai*aohs 
have* traver*sed the route w^hieh the Br'itish wei(^ 
t.rking then* is no known instance of a lai*g(' hotly 
of t I’oops spending .so many wcai’y months in the 
tlesi'i’t. But since Febinary, 1 1* I (», a considei able 
and incr’casing army had bet n kejrt in Sinai, tmd 
it was now Di'ceniber. (general Murriiy's 
disj)ateh of Mai’ch 1, It) 17, giv(‘s a ]ncture of 
th(‘ weak this .sojourn in the wililerrass 
in\ olved. 

'I\i (his |)iMiin<?ula (In* wrote), (In* irni* frontier 

of hirtypr , huiulroil-. of nnt'-. nf roait ninl railway lunt lu'cii 
(unit, luiintri'd'. of jiiilo of wutcr luul lii>ra laid, 

iiltor.', rapuhli* of oipplviii,' o.-iHom-- of wiitc'r 

11 ilay, and roM’r\oirs had lircu iu'^lallofl, ni.d tons of 
'-(oiu* tran''portpd from di.'-tant (jii.nrn's. Kautara had 
lu'c'ii traie formed from a •^mall canal vil’iiLr'' into an 
important radway and water ti-rm mis, with wliaixc’ 

id ■'.! and a railway t-'rry : and tlic dosrrt, (<ll 
thon lUinost dostituti' of Imman Imliitation. -liowod tli'* 
sncccssivo marks of out advam-c in the .shapo o^ .-tront-' 
position^ tirmly’ ontronched and proU'ctcd liy ImmlrciL 
of inilf"^ of liarlu'd wire, of standini: (“ainjis wlu'ro troop.-, 
conld shelter in eomhirtulde h.ut'i, of tank" and re>c*rvoii‘". 
of railway .stations and .■^idinc'*. nf aerodromet. and of 
^ignal stations and wireless in-tallations. l>y all oi whieh 
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YEOMANRY ENCAMPED AT EL AkISlI. 


tho (losort wjis .sul)duofl rtn<l mu<lo Imbitrtblc, and adi*- 
quato of communication ostablisbcd bcL\v<w*n the 

advan(!in^ troops and their over receding; base. More- 
over, not only liad l?rili>li troops laboured incessantly 
throiigh tho summer anil autumn, but tlio body of orpi- 
nis(‘d native labour liad grown. Tho noeossity of com- 
bining the protect ion and maintenance, inehidiTig the 
important work of sanitation, of this largo fore<‘ of 
workiu’s, British and tnxlivi', with that stcaily progress 
on tho railway, roads and pipes which was vital to the 
Bucccss of my operations, jmt tho severest strain upon 
all (‘nergios and ro.-oureos. 

By Di^couiIkm’ 1 tho railway Itad roachod a 
point fast of Mazar and tho pipo lino was 
delivoring wator at Bir ol Ahd, l)ut it was not 
till I)i*cf mix* r 20 that enough water was accumu- 
lated to enable tho J^esort Column to striko. 
Metiiitime tho enemy had become nervous. 
Tho Bttvarian olhcer in command of the 'rurks, 
Kress von Kress(;nstein, had not failed to grasp 
tho meaning of the British preparations, and 
in tho middle of l^eeemher he was building 
now dofoncos and calling for reinforciuuonts from 
Palestine. He had, as it happened, delayeil 
action too long. At tho last moment ho 
doci'lod to avoid combat and hurriiMlIy with- 
drew his troops — some 2,00(1 men — from 
Masaid and El Arish. This relirement was 
reported by tho Koyal Flying (’orps on Deeem- 
bor 20 —the day that Ceneral Dobell’s prefuira- 
tions wc‘ro completed — arul tho Anzac Mounted 
Division ♦ and the Imperial Cami'l Corps (coin- 
posetl of Imperial, Aastralian niid New Zealand 
units) set out for El Arish the saim^ night. 

* Such was at first its official title (“CO Vol. X., p *171). 
In later tiispatches the title An/.ac in dropped arul tho 
phrase “ Australian and New Zealand mounted troops ** 
substituted. 


They had ti mandi f)f ov'cr twenty mill's jieross 
the d(S(*rt in the moonlight and inadr*' good 
going. At sunrise ])atrols of AiistniliMti Light 
Horse entert'd h’l Arisli, and the iii^xt day, 
Ifi'cembcr 22, Scottish infantry, after a !no.«t 
ariluous intireh ovt'r the Mind d\ines, wore in 
the town. 

Tho n5-oeen()at ion of Arish, whieh ha<l 
been in tho hands of tlu^ t'ru'my just over two 
years, was of eonsiderahle importan<*e. It is 
a town of some size* thi* largi'st. in Sinai — 
and was ngariji^d as a key position for the 
defence of Fgypt. Aloreo\er, it is a port of 
sorts. An opi'n r«»a(lst»‘a«l, strong eniriails, 
a slu'lving and shifting beach, to whieh add 
heavy surf, and it will he s<*i*ii that the attrac- 
tions of El Arisli for shipping are limiteil. ^h‘t 
it proved of great use and lelir'verl tlie stiain 
on the Sinai railway. Tliroiigliout the ofiera- 
tions the s(piadron nn(l«‘r Viee- Arhniial Sir 
Kosslyn Weinyss * gave \n hole- hearted support 
to the Army and as soon as b’l Arish fiassed 
into Ih'itish hands miiM*-s\veeping began. Under 
the energet ie direct ion of ( 'sipt .A. ( I . Williamson, 
K.N., the roadstead was cleared of Tniri(\s in 
48 liours, and on December 21 sln'ps from Port 
Said hc'gan to nidoail stores. Supplies were 
also conveyed to b]l Arisli by tla- Caitiel Trans- 
port Corps, a valuable unit raised in E^gypt 
during the war. J n tins way supplii's were soon 
aceumnlated at Arish in suflie|<‘nt fpiari- 

♦ Sir Ho.>-.-)yu \V» ifiysv rcfiirra iJ lo Ktifjliiinl in 

Augn-f, 1!>I7, urt liis iippoiril rnenf an Scc-orifl Sen l.nnl 
of the Ailriiiialty ; in tlu; lollowiiig llcccinbcr he suc- 
coeilcil Aflrniral Jcllicoo as Fir^t Sea Lonl. 
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misfortune was spared the gallant men. About two 
o’clock Australians captured one of the enemy outworks, 
and by throe o’clock the whole attacking force had 
reached to from 600 to 200 yards of the enemy trciichi 
The pressure on the enemy was inlensifit'd and at 4 p. 
one of the main redoubts was carruMl, the pri'-om 
including the Turkish commander. 'r>>c en»l 
when Australian Light Hois(‘. with bayonets fixetl, 
charged right into the enemy lines. 

Practically the wliolc of the onenty foice 
was accounted for. Some hundreds of dead 
wore lying on the field and 1,282 prisoners were 
taken, os well as four nioimiaiii guns, one 
machine gim and over 1,000 rifk's. 'Phe 
British casualties, killed and wounded, wen* 
146, including twelve oflicers. Within the 
enemy lines was found a permanent anti well- 
equipped hospital, to which the woiinilod wore 
taken. 


ill front of the trenelu*s Ixung perfectly open 
and “ in their immediate ueighbt)urhood almost- 
a glacis ” ((Jen. Aliirray). Tt was held by 
about two battalions, with mountain guns. 
The ever-pn‘sent diOienlties of supply ])ro- 
veiitetl (General ^lurray from attcaupting at 
the moment permanently to oeeupy Kafa, 
hut, on Jamiary 7, 1017, lie inslruett'd (len. 
J3obell, if piissihle, to repeat the Mag<lliaha 
operation and surprise, surround and ea[)ture 
the ^Magruuteiu position. 'Phis diOieult task 
was successfully ac*eomplishod by the De.sert 
Coluum. 

Sir IMulip Chetwode Idt* K\ Arish a! suiisot 
oil January 'S, having with him the Imperial 
Camel Corps, the Australian and New Zealand 
mounted troops. Territorial Artilh'ry and a 



Kress von Kressonstein, though he bar I 
withdrawn the El Arish garrison towards 
tlie Aujtt-Beershoba railway, rightly surmi.sed 
that the British advance would not bo by 
Magdhaba, Auja, Boersheba, but by the coast 
road tlirough Rafa (close to the Turco-Kgyptiau 
frontier) to Gaza — a roatl not only shorter, bet- 
ter known and easier going than the Auja 
route, but along which the Eastern Force 
would have its left flank protected by the 
Mediterranean and Ix^ aided by warships. 
Undismayed by the Magdhaba reverse he 
sought to delay the British on the Rafa road. 
A very strong entrenched position, dominated 
by a central redoubt, was prefiarod at Magrun- 
tein, two miles south-west of Rafa, the ground 


Between IIhmii aiul their 
ohjeetive was a streteh of .‘16 mihvs, the first 
10 across soft sand, the rest hanjer going, and 
near to Rafa rolling eullivatiMl country, where 
some Be<louiu were with their henJs, in- 
diflerent appan‘ntly to Turk and Briton alike. 
The column marchecl swiftly and, taking advan- 
tage of a brushwood mad over the sand made 
by the enemy, by dawn on the Ot-h Magrniitiuii 
was almost surroniidt'd, wliih^ iw'roplanes (raino 
up to help tJie gunners by spotting. The main 
attack, (hdivcHid by Gcri. (dianvel, Ix^gau 
about 10 a.m. and within an hour Rafa itstdf 
w^as captured. The small enemy force in the* 
town tried to f^.scape by the road to Gaza ; they 
were intercepted by the Now Zealand Mountcxl 
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force of Yeoluanry, 
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A WEIX AT EL ARISH, 


UHins, wlu) t(K»k 171 j)ris(>u(‘rs, incliulinii' six 
(l('rm»^us, Uy tho soi/uro of Hafa ilu' position 
of Uk' 'Purks was w('akon(*(l, as from it Maj^iin- 
toin was at onco attackcsl in rear. Tlio Yi'o- 
matiry and part of tlm Australian Lij^ht Jforsc, 
hithi'rto h(^ld in n'sorvo, woro now j)ut into the 
(i^h( and tlio circlo round tho enemy completod 
by 2 pm. TIk^ (‘np’i^^(‘m(‘nt had tlien lasird 
four liours, and as tho assailants luwl no cover 
tfun'r losses had Ix^on not ineonsidorahlo. How* 
ev(^r, t ho exe(‘ll(^nt work (d tho artillery, which 
flushed forward in tlu' open within range (»f 
tho Turks’ guns, k(’pt down tho enemy tin*. 
'Dio cordon round tlio troneh<w having Ikmmi 
drawn closer, (h'nenil (dietwode ordered a 
concerted attack on the central redoubt by 
tho New Zealand Mounted ltifl(*s and all other 
available An/ac; troojis, tho Yeomanry eo- 
(>p(Tating .After tho attack on the redoubt 
luwl b(‘gun the Royal Flying Forps reported a 
largo enemy fore<i inarching from the cast, to 
reli('vo Rafa. Oen. Clud wodc rofilit'd by ordt'r- 
ing t he attack to be jiressed with greater vigour. 

'riiM troops (vv’mto OcrK^ral Murray), adtiiinibly sup- 
port cit by th(iarliil«'ry, advanced witii great gallatilry and 
at 1.4r» p.in. the Now Zealand Mouiitod HifliLs eaptnretl 
tbe redoidd. witli brilliant dash, eovering tho last 8(MI 
yards in two rushes, supported by ma»’hiiie.gun lire 
Ity this aehievetn('nt they were able to take the lower 
lying works in reverse, and these soon fell to the I’ainel 
the Yeomanry, and the Australian Light Horse. 
Hy r»,:{0 p.m. all organizt'd resistance was over, and tin* 
enemy’s position, with all its garrison, was captured. 

Tho tight had hvsted ten hours. Not a 
man of the enemy force escaped. Tho com- 
inaiuler and over 1,000 unwounded prisoners 


(including about 20 Clt^rmans) surrondort'd, 
while tho onemy killed and wounded imm- 
hcrod netu'ly OOO. Four Krupp mountain 
guns, sev'('u machine guns, and much otlu'i* 
material, tvs well tvs camels and mules, were 
captured. Tho British easualt ies were 7 1 killt'd, 
415 wounded and one missing. Tho enemy force 
which had startod to tho relief of Magriintt‘in 
aehi(*vod no succt'ss. As soon tvs pore(‘i vod it wtvs 
atlackt'd by ainnon with bombs and machine- 
gim tiro, and was tvfttTwards forced to retreat 
by tv detaehmeut of Australian Light Hor.se. 

(Jeneral (•hetwodo wit hdrow the same ovoiiing 
to FI Arish, ttvkinu: with him all firisomu’s and 
booty. A regiment and a light armoured car 
ptitrol left to clear tlui battlefield rtdired, un 
molested, tho next day. The enemy made no 
att('m])t to rQoecupy Rafa, but concentrated a 
considerable force not far to tlie oast of that 
place. Except for tho attentions of the Royal 
Flying Corps, they were th *ro left alone, for tlic 
time, as their new positions were outside tho 
striking distance of the Desert Column. 

Uf) to tho timo of the fight at Magdhabn the 
Turks batl kept small gairison.s in oontral Sinai— 
namely, in tlu^ Mnghara Hills, at NakhI, on the 
Darh el Haj (I’ilgriin Road) from Suez to Akaba, 
and at the wells of Hassana. All these fiosts 
were evacuated in the closing days of 10 Hi. 
However, as the weeks passed after the Rafa 
fight and tho British inado no move, the Turks, 
towards the end of January, 1917, to regain 
prestige in the eyes of th(; Bedouin, re-estab- 
lished small posts both at Nakhl and Hassana. 
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To destroy that presti^o it was nect*ssary to 
deal promptly with those small posts, though 
their presence did not aft’oot the military situa- 
tion. To “deal with” Hassana and XakhI 
involved much hardship and many woai y miles 
oi marching through waterU‘ss and moun- 
tainoiLS desert. Hassana is aO miles south of 
HI Arish and was dealt with by a eohinm of 
cavalry and camelry seiit froin that place. Tlie 
column reached Hassana on h'ohruary IS. 
rounded up the garrison of 22, and secured 
2,400 rounds of small arms ammunition and 
some camels. Tlu' force sent against Nakhl liad 
the harder task. The operat ions w(*re organi/.i d 
and executed by Hrig.-Clciuial T. C. Halin. 
Two columns were employed, the nortliern 


to find tlait the Turks (about KM) horsemen) 
had made good tlu'ir escape along tlu' Akaba 
road. 1 he main north<‘rn column n*aehed its 
ri‘ndez.vous at dawn on the ISth, th«' Suez 
<*<dumn airivec.i at 9 a.m.- a goo{l record, 
riiough only 11 prisoners were taken, a held 
gun, with 2')n n)unds of ammunititai, l(),tMM) 
rounds of small arms ammunition, afid a 
(plant it y ol e\plosi\cs and stori's wtae found. 
Kilt tlu* ehict \alue of t he^e opcM’ations was the 
diMuoiist rat ion. to Kedtaiin a^^ to 'Purk, of tiu) 
])ow(*r ot lh(‘ Kritish to stiikt' homi', howiwer 
ajijmrently inacct'ssible might be the* objective. 

4'hus Sinaii was cIejU’(M| of the ('iicmy. 

Fi»r tliis lu liirv iMiK'iit (wrolti CJt'iu'nvl Murray in hit) 
(lisputrh of March 1. ltH7) I am ^ivjilly imh'htctl to 
hiiMil .-( fcncrtil S'r ('luirlt's llolx'll iiuil his SltilT lor thoir 



starting from Serapenm Station oii tlie Sihv. 
Canal, the other from the town of Suez (this 
column including Indian infantry). They were 
timed to converge on Nakhl, (iO mik‘s from Suez, 
on February 18, th(' flay on which tlie HI Arish 
column was to reacli, and did nuicli, Hassaina. 
Across mountain and plain, in burning h<'at by 
day and cold by night, the eoluinris pushed tlieir 
way. The northern column w'as held up by an 
enemy party for a time on the? afternoon of tlio 
17th. Darkness came, and when a s([ua«lron 
of Australian Light Horse entered Nakhl it wa.s 


uumiiittiug i fTurls lu our ailviiiu u, a- it uun rapid 

a!ul 'To fliijM an: luniuly duo llio oxrollrut 

oio;iui/aliou uud <h^[io-il ion wdi/ih rnsufcd '-urerm 
without ili'lay, iiud, al»ov‘* all, I ho pcrioflion of arrango- 
iiiout^ tor uiumf iiMiiii^' tin* Iroop'- ui a watorlosn district 
far hIioikI of tlio niilwiiy, without which tin* da'-h and 
fiiitnrauro of our t loops would have Immmi of uo avail. 

(leiiera! Murray as ( 'ommaiid(‘r-in-( 'hief had 
th<‘ supi'cnie dir»cti(>n of tlie operations, and 
their sueecks was marlod by tin? cordcrinent 
Ufifiii him of the (MkM.d. He ri^eeived many 
ollicial eongratulaf ifins, thfi iiifist signitieant 
being the telegram from th(5 War Cabinet, mad(^ 
public ill t.’airo on January 15. “The optaa- 
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tions,” said the War Cabinet, “ promise to give 
you further successes in the future.” Plans for 
the conquest of Pah'stiiio had been approved, 
and there was an c^xpectation, almost a belief, 
tliiit Jerusalem would be in British possesvsion 
before the summer. It was at this time that 
the (jlrand Sherif of Mecca, whose troops were 
then moving north towards the borders of Sinai, 
assurniMl, with the recognition of the British and 
French Oovernments, th(^ title of King of the 
Hodjaz. In the desert regions south and oast of 
Palcstirui the Meccan forces during the following 
months gained various successes, and did much 
damagr^ to the Hedjaz railway. 

A campaign which would result in the con- 
quest of Palestine involved religious and 
))olitical as well as military considerations. 
The interest of the Christian Churches in the 
freeing of the country from Turkish rule was 
Very great. Tlie campaign also raised the 
(question of the return of the Jews to their 
ancient land, it being well known that the 
British Government regarded with favour the 
aspirations of the Zionists. This question of the 
Jews and Palestine is dealt with fully in the 
succeeding chapter. But the British Govern- 
ment, by their attitude to the Sherif of Mecca, 
and in many oth(‘r ways, showed that the 
forthcoming operations in the Holy Land 
wore not direct t'd against Islam, but against 
the Turks and their Gorman masters. The 
special interests of the Allies in the struggle 
rec(*ived military recognition by the welcome 


given to French and Italian contingents, which 
joined the Expeditionary Force on the eve of 
its invasion of Turkish territory. I'hese detach- 
ments were commanded respectively by Colonel 
Pi^pape and Major da Agostino. 

General Murray hoped to deliver his next 
blow at the enemy in the i>ositions they had 
occupied close to the Turco-Egyptian frontier. 
That frontier is almost entirely artificial — it 
is a practically straight line draw'n across the 
desert. The true defensive line between Egvpt 
and Syria (of which Palestine is the southern 
part) is the Wadi Ghuzzo, or Hiver of Gaza. 
Rising in the Judean Hills it passes through 
Beersheba (where it is known as the Wadi os 
Soba) and sweeping thence east and north it 
reaches the Mediterranean some five miles 
south of Gaza. Usually dry, it has well defined 
steep banks, and after the winter rains comes 
down in a flootl for a short period. At a point 
15 mil(*s due east of Rafa it lias a sharp fall, and 
this place is knowm as El Shellal (the (Cataract). 
It is only 12 miles from Sheria, the nearest 
station on the Beersheba -Damascus railway. 
The entiiny force was concentrated at Shellal, 
and the Turks had strongly fortified the lira? 
Weli Sheikh Nuran — El Shauth, a position, 
west of Shellal, with a front of fully three 
miles. They also garrisoned Khan Yunus, six 
miles north-east of Kafa oi\ the (‘aravan route 
to Gaza. Khan Yunus (t.e., John’s Tavern) 
is a large village in a small oasis, and has a fair 
supply of well w^ater. A reconnaisance by the 
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Now Zealand Mounted Kifles on February 23 
showed that Khan Yunus was strongly held, 
but “ continuous pressure ’* in the neighbour- 
hood caused the Turks a few days later to 
withdraw the garrison. The headquarters of 
Sir Philip Chetwodo’s Desert Column were at 
the end of the month advanced to Sheikh 
Zuweiyid, 20 miles along the coast road from 
El Arish, and an attack in force ui)on the VVeli 
Sheikh Nurnn — Shauth lines, another 20 miles 
distant, was being prepared. But before 
the preparations were completed the Turks 
had disappeared. “ The enemy,” said General 
Miuray, “ had retired while he was still out of 
refich.” 

It was on March 5 that ainnen found that 
the Turks were evacuating tlie position at 
which they liad laboured inc(\ssantly for two 
months. General Murray in.structt^d Geiuu-al 
Dobell to do all that was possible either to 
make the enemy stand or to punish him while 
retreating. Owing to the distance between 
railhead and Weli Sheikh Nuran nothing 
effective could be accomplished, though air- 
craft plentifully bombed the enemy lines of 
communication. The Turks, estimat-ed at that 
time to be about Uvo divisions strong, with- 
drew to a line running from Ga/a to Sheria, 
with a small garrison at Beershoba, furtht'r 
east. There were, howfwer, says General 
Miuray, writing of the situation in mid-March, 
“ distinct indications” that the <memy intended 
to withdraw his troops without a fight from 
the Gaza-Sheria-Beersheba line, ** a mov(^ 
wliich it was highly important to priwent.” 
Measures were taken to hasten the British 
preparations. General Murray’s plan Ixdng to 
present the enemy with the alternative of 
fighting whore ho stood, or having cavalry on 
liis flanks and rear should h(^ attempt to ndire. 
In the result the Turk fought where ho stood and 
beat off the British attack. 

In considering the circumstances of this 
battle the principal point is as to whether or 
not the attack was prernatin’e. Railhead reach(Hl 
Hafa, nine miles beyond Sheikh Zuweiyid, in the 
middle of March, and on the 2f)th of that month 
both General Dobell and General Chotwodo 
moved their headquarters to th^vt town. Was 
Gaza, 20 miles away, bfjyond tlio radius of action 
of the Ea.stc}m Force? It nmst be remembered 
that the attack was to be delivered not as at 
Magdhaba and Rafa by mount/od troops only, but 
by infantry as well, and all supplies, including 
water, must be drawn from Rafa as the force 


Oflvancod. Obviously General Dolwll harl to 
gain tlio baitlt) quickly or he would bo forced to 
withdraw. It doi^s not appisir th.at the po.ssi- 
bility of non-suceoss ha<l been suiru?iently taken 
into at'count. Had it Ixieii pract icabk^, at the 
critical moment, for General Dobell to tvlvanco 
with his whole force, “ I have no iloubt,” wrote 
General Murray, “that Gaza could havc^ bct'u 



THH KING of the HEDJAZ, and Grand 
Sherif of Mecca, who proclaimed his independence 
of the Turkish (Jovernment in 1916, 

taken.” But th(^ tight had then lasbwl nearly 
two days and. General Murray aiMs, 

Tho n'ornuui/.Jvlioii of (ho forco f«)r iv (lolilx'rato titlark 
woiilil linvt» takfii »i rotisidrnihU* tiino, tiu' horsrH of tho 
t'livalry woro vory lati^tio«l arid (}h» (iis(atto<> <if our 
rnilhoad from tho front lino put tho inmuMhato rnaiulo 
iianc;o of Huoh a foro(» with snppliits, wtitor, and ammuni- 
tion (Mitirely out of tho (pio^tion. 

This, in hrit^f. gives the principal cause of 
tho failure to take* Ga/a at tlie first attempt, 
t hough erroi s on the hatlirtield miiy have been 
a contributory (iause. At tlie sanu? time there 
were ether objects than the capture of tlw) 
town, and these other objects, as dtdiiKul by 
(knicral Murray, wi're attained. 'Fluty were, 
first, to obtain possctssion of the Wadi Ghuzze, 
and, secondly, “at all costs,” to prevent tho 
enemy retiring without a fight ♦ —tho costs 

♦ A fU)mmuiiiriu6 i^-;nod by tlm War Otlioo on April 2, 
1{)17, attribiitod tfi Sir Oliarlos Doholl the docit-ioii to 
attoiiijit to oaptnro (ia/.ii hy a coup de tmiin, irt order to 
fon**i tho fiif'rny to wtand. It is clear from Sir Arehiiiald 
Murray’s dcKpatch that the docision was his (Sir A. 
Murray’s). 
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incurred in casimlties on the British side wore 
soinotiiing under 4,000, of which a largo pro- 
portion woro only slightly wounded. The 
killed numy)ored fewer than 400. 

As statc^d, the condition governing the 
British attack was how long it could Iw siis- 
taiiK'fl in a dcscTt regio?i 20 miles from rail- 


attacking force to secure the wadi as it passes 
south of Gaza. 

On the evening of March 25 the whole of the 
Desc^rt Column (General Chetwodo) was con- 
centrated at Deir el Bolah, a village three 
mil«?s from the ncar(>st point of the wadi 
This column had boon reconstituted and new 



THK GAZA-BEERSHHUA FRONT. 


head. Tlie condition was fully realized by 
General Murray, and with him lay tlie deinsion 
“when it would be wise to abandon the 
methodical advance and to push out to its 
full radius of action a considerabhi force into 
a country bare of all suppln^s and almost 
lievoid of wat<?r.“ The decisive considerat ion 
with the coiumander-in-chic f a})pears to have 
bet'll his btdief that if he tarried the enemy 
would t'vao late Gaza — iuid probably takt^ up 
a much stronger position in the Judean Hills 
in defence t)f Jerusalem. For the methoilical 
atlvance, that is the ])ushing on of radhead, 
[XKssession of 1lu> W'a li Ghuz/.e w as suflicieiit. 
'Phe wjidi itstdf ftirins excellent covvr, and 
strong, easily defended posit ion.s wem afTorded 
by its steep banks. On either side of tin* wadi 
is a rolling, gnv^sy plain, above wdiich ri.so 
sandy ri<l.'jrt*s, but by some extraordinary 
chanco the Turks ncglt'ctcd to holtl the ridges 
nearest the wa li. It wa^ tho first task of the 


con.sistod of tw’O cavalry divisions (each less 
one brigaile) : that is, the Australian ami New 
Zealand Division under Genered Chauvel, 
aud the Imperial Mounted Division under 
Major-General IT. W. Hodgsm; the J.Tnl 
(Infantry) Division (under Major-General A. G. 
Dallas), and sornA light armoured car batteries. 
The Imperial ^Mounted Division was largely 
yeomanry, and inchulod the Worcesters, War- 
wicks, and Gloucestt-rs, wdiich had fought all 
through the Sinai campeign. Besides the 
Desert Column General Dobell had at his 
disposal tho Imperial Camel Corps, tho 52nd 
Division (Major-General W. Fh B. Smith), 
the .54th Division (Major-General S. W. Hare). 
K.H.A. batt-eries and armoured cars. All this 
force was employed except the 52nd Division, 
licld in reserve at Khan Yimus. Tho 53rd anfl 
54th Divisions had not boon seriously in action 
for fifteen months, not since thejy left Suvia Bay, 
Gallipoli, at tho end of 1915. 
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Kress von Kressenstoin, who continued in 
command of the Turkish force, had, as stated, 
neglected to hold the banks of the Wi^di 
Ghuzzo, and early in the morning of March 20 
it was crossed without opposition by the cavalry 
divisions and the Camel Corps. Tliey were 
followed at dawn by the 53rd division, and at 
7 a.ni. the 54th Division also began to cross the 
wadi. These preliminary movomonts wore suc- 
cessfully tkccomplished, but the ]irogross of the 
mounted divisions, as well as of tho infantry, 
was considerably delayed by a very dense fog, 
which came on just before <lawn and did not 
entirely clea - t ill 8 a.m “ This iinavoiilable 
delay,” wrote Sir Archibald Murray, “ had a 
serious effect upon tho subsequent operations.’* 
It was tho belief of tho men that but for 
this delay Gaza would iiavo been taken 
that day. The fog, too, prevented tlio airmen 
froiTi reconnoitring tho enemy positions, and 
several of the machines which went up came 
to grief. 

Tho plan of battle was for tho cavalry and 
camelry to push oast and north of Gaza-— thus 
cutting off th(^ enemy’s lino of retreat — wliilo 
tho 53rd Division attacked tho town in front. 
It was, however, owing to tho fog, 9.30 before 
Geiu^ral (’hanvel’s Division n'aelied its assigned 
position, Beit Durdis, five miles east of Gaza. 
From that phws'. it sent detachments north, ea'^t 
and west, tho 2nd Australian Light- llorso closing 
tho exit froin Gaza and resting their right on ih<- 


sea. A detaeliment of these troops made a 
notable eapturo, that of ^Musa Kiasim Baslia, 
Commaiuk'r of tho 53rd 'rnrkisb Division, with 
his staff and escort. Tho incident was thus 
narrated by a correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian : — 

'Phis olViciT with soiiio of his .staff wa^ very oahnly 
ilriviiig aloti;^ in a “;^harry,” tlu' I<]a^torn oqiiivaloul. of 
a “vitMoria,” on th<* way to his biittlo hoa(lqiiarti*r.'». 
{Sii<l(l«*nl y an nnilrranu'il of troop of .Vast raliaim swoopotl 
down, 'riu' ^Ihirry horso bollod and ov<'rtunn‘d tho 
vohicio, aii'l amid shunt.^ of Australian laughter tho 
goiwral. Iii.s j'harrv, his horse', and his olVuors bcoanio 
pri.son«r'=. i^jnominioiis and absurd. Hut it wiw a sorion.'^ 
lo.ss to tho rnrk.s. 1 saw this unhappy ^ontloiuan on 
his way bade, handsomo, (iignilioii, and intlnitrly 
crostfallon. 

The Imperial Mounted Division took up 
position at Kl Mendiir, some <u’gbt miles dno 
sotitli of Gaza, and sent theuco a squadron to 
gain toncli with tho Aiistnilitvris and Ntnv Zoa- 
laiuh'rs at Beit Diinlis, and twt> s(jii»fctlr()ns of 
Yeomanry tdong the I5eerslu‘ba road. 'Ibis 
divi.sion and the (anu'l (\)rps were cliudly 
engaged with tho enemy forces bu t her (‘list, for 
it qiiie.kly beeiinu^ appan^nt tluit Kro.ss voii 
Krosr.ensUun had lunm^rous r(‘.S(5rvos available 
and had no inUuition of leaving tlu' garrison of 
Gaza to fight a lone hand, 'rbo nt'are.st rosorvo.s 
weiv at llc^reira, si^vt^i miles (Nist of FI Mondnr, 
and at Sb(a*ia ('l\4l (^sb Slieria) five' inih^.s farth(‘r 
on --a?irl Sheria, it will l)o r(‘m(unb(‘n‘(l, was on 
thi^ railway, and by tho railway troops were 
brought from the north. 'Pho 'furks also 
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hiuriclw'd troops from Koj, oast of Boit Durdis, 
and sent cavalry from Becrsheha an<l Ho})ron. 
Thus (Jenrral Hodgson’s Yeomanry early 
}>ecame engaged with })ot}i Turkisli cavalry and 
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LIEUT..GENERAL SIR PHILIP CHETWODH, 

Took command of the Desert Column of the 
Eastern Force, Dec. 7, 1916. 

infafiny on their right flank; they \Nere also 
exposed to the lin; of heavy guns at Hereira. 

(huieral Dallas with th(‘ n.’lrd Division ad- 
vanced to the attack of (laza from the south, 
oeeiipying the ri<lg<*s of K1 vShchif and 
Mansura. 'the (lloueestershinr lius^ai’s, with 
a battalion and a section of (»0-])ounders. 
oecn|)led the sandhills between FT Sholuf 
an<l the s(‘a, and succi'ssfully covered the h'ft of 
tlu’ <li vision. During tlie morning on»< brigade 
of the fifth Division joined the right of the fi^rd 
Division at Mansura ; tlu' two other brigades of 
the .Iftli Division wem posted farther to the 
south east, on tlu' Sheikh Abbas Kidge, and did 
not come into action. 1’he deployment of 
(leneral Dallas’s leading briga«ies Ivgan at 
It' miiuiti'S befon* noon, and the final advanci^ 
at ori( o’clock, d’he immediate objt*etive was 
All Muntar, the hill, a mih* south-eivst of the 
town, traditionally the spot to which Samson 
earri(' I the gates of Caza. Dart of the troops 
had to advanci* right in the open. They were 
well supporteil by their ivtillery and by long- 
nVng(' machine-gun fire. The final advimce was 
very steaily. Tlie enemy offered a .very stoat 


r(;.>istance both with rifles and macliino guns 
from concealed pits, heavy shrapnel fire being 
also poured on the assailants. All the infantry 
acquitted themselves as became veterans, but 
Welsh Territorials, upon whom fell some of the 
hardest fighting, were specially distinguished. 
The Kent, Sussex, Hereford, Middlesex arul 
Surrey (Territorial) Regiments were also named 
in the ofTicial reports for their conspicuous 
gallantry. . 

Wliile the infantry attack was in progress 
Ceneral (Tiod-wode decided that the Au.stralian 
arul New Zealand Mounted Division should bo 
thrown against t he nort h and north-east of Gaza 
and by half-past thrt'o General Chanvel had 
l.'cgun to move on the town. The 2nd Austra- 
lian Light Horse attack«Ml on the right — 
towards the st‘a, the New Zealand Mounted 
Rifles in the ('cntre, and the Yeomanry on tlie 
left. Thus the d’urk.s were assailed both in 
front and rear, and (hey began to give ground. 
Shortly after Lilt) th(^ .'illrd Division had carried 
most of Ali Muntar and the last positions on the 



[Stpaine. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR H. G. GHAUVEL, 
K.G.M.G. 

Gommanded the Anzac Mounted Division and 
succeeded Sir Philip Ghetwode in the command 
of the Desert Column. 

hill were most gallantly carried by Brigadier- 
General W. Marriott -Dodington’s Brigade oli 
the 54th Division. By that time General 
Chauvel’s inowited troops had fought their wfty 
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ENGINEERS IMPROVING A CROSSING OF THE WADI (JHIJ/ZE. 


to tho thick cactus liodgcs on the outskirts of 
the town. Some Australians and Now Zea- 
landers puslied into Gaza its(?lf, wlu^n^ there 
was lively bayonet tij'htin^. Dut in tho streets 
th<.*y came under (rross tire fro?u inacliine < 5 uns 
placed in, and on the Hat roofs of, tlie hous(‘s, 
a-iid suffered as well as iidlicjlod s(‘rious loss(‘s. 
Outside tho town the Somers(‘t Ihiltery K.H.A. 
silenced two enemy guns and the Now Zea- 
landers captured two 4*2 inch Austrian how- 
itzers and 20 prisoners. 'I’he guns they turned 
on tho (uiomy and retained in the face of des- 
|>erato counter-attacks. Tlu' Aiistralie-n Light 
Horse under Brigadier-General G. do L. liyrie 
also greatly distinguished its(4f. 

By five o’clock the Turks in Gaza we,re 
hemmed in, though still full of fight. Ihit 
night was coming on, and now tho British long(“<l 
for the two hours of daylight lost in the early 
morning by tlie fog. 'I’he majority of the 
cavalry horses had had no water during tho 
day, and unless the town fell at once tlm 
mounted troops would have to withdraw. And 
tho Turkish reinforcements from Huj, Sheria 
and Heroira were now pressing liard on the 
right flank of the British. Tliey Iwid already 
seized, and lield, a prominent position <‘ast of 
Gazp, thoug 1 by prompt action and skilful 
leadership the 3rd Aiistralian Light Horse under 
Brigadier-Gener.d J. R. Koyston, aided by 
batteries of annoured cars, had denial them 
any further adviuitage. G»meial Murray sug- 
gests that it was “ perhaps possible,” if General 
•Dobell ha<l then pushed forwanl his reserves 


(the .52ud Division) tim positions won might 
hav<^ been consolidated, tlu)ugh ” dillicult y 
of suf)plying water for men and horses would 
have been iminensi^” In fact Gcie^ral (Mu't- 
wodo, with Gi'ueral DolxOI’s concMirrence, 
ordered the 53rd Division to fall back from Ali 
]\1 untar : the mounted troops Jilsi> rt^ired 
ihiring the night. Some 20fi of the iikmi who 
had got into tho town of Gaza were <;ut. off and 
made prisoners by tho 'rurks. Of t hesis over 
I.IO wore wounded. Two light, arinoun'd 
batteries (eigljt cars) wliich found tliemselvsis 
at dawn in the inid<lle of a large body of tlu» 
emany — estimated at 5,()t)t) — brilliantly extri- 
f-at(Ml themselves, d’heir loss<‘s were om^ killed 
and four wounded and they put about 350 of tlie 
enemy Iior.s dc rninhal. 

'riie battle was not over, hlarly tho next 
morning [lafrols of tin? o.'lnl Division reoccupi<*d 
.Ali Muntar. During the night, however, Hie 
d’lirks had been heavily reinforced, and all the 
morning additional <“in‘iny treojis poured in to 
(iiaza. Before the patrols could be n^inforced a 
strong counter at 1 aek drove them ott Ali 
.Muiitar. Fnnn this point the otfensiv<i was 
with the I'liemy, and wfien another body of 
'I’urks, coming from the Beeisheha dire(;tion, 
.seized the Sheikh Abbas ridge, the situation 
grew more serious, as from Sluakh Abbas 
th»^ eia-my fin^d on Hu; rear of the Britisli 
position on Mansura ridge. Several counter- 
attacks were nuule Ijy the Ihitish, and th<^ 
Tmperiid Camel (.'orps practically annihilated 
the 3rtl Turkish Cavalry Division, which 
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had charged them. The British troops re- 
inairaul throughout the day “staunch and 
<;hocrful,” but it was iinpossiblo to hold the 
p()sil,i(jn p(!rinan(‘ntly. It was waterless and 
exf)osed on tlireo sides to the firo of the Turks’ 
artillery. It was equally out of the question 
for (leru'ial Dobell to try and reorganizo 
his force “for a deliberate attack.” How- 
ever, ho held on to liis ground the whole day, 
shatloring a strong attack made at 4 p.in. 
During th(^ night the force was withdrawn, and 
by dayliglit on tlio 28th the whole of the infantry 
law] Ijcen ]>rought to the western bank of tlio 
Wadi (jhuzz(\ The cavalry followed the next 
day, the enemy contenting themselves with 
reoeeupying the defences of Caza. 

If tlie Turks had gained a success they had 
paid for it. Their losses in killed wore very 
luuivy, their total casualties being oflicially 
est-imated at 8,000. They lost 950 in prisoners 
(among them four Austrian officers and 32 
Austrian and G(‘rinan oilier ranks) and the two 
Austrian guns taken by the Now Zealanders. 
M’hey had also lost the Wiwli Ghuzzo. Geneml 
Murray claimed the battle was for the British 
“ a most successful opera! ion.” (k^rtainly there 
was no dissentient voice to Sir Arcliibald’s 
further statement that all ranks fought with the 
utmost gallantry nwid endurance. By the 
authoritii'S at home the light was hailed as a 
victory, and the Imperial War Cabinet sent 
cordial eongratulatioiis to General Murray “ on 


the striking and important success achieved 
near Gaza.” 

Immediately after this first battle arrange- 
ments were made lor a second attack. Rail- 
head reached Deir ol Belah on A[)ril 5, and 
there General Dobell estafilished his head- 
qiiaiteni. To meet the most urgent require- 
ment of the troops tanks wore set up in the 
Wadi Ghuzze and rail-borne water from Deir 
el Belah was pumped into them— well sinking 
in the wadi not having then been fully developed. 
All preparations* were complete by the middle 
of the month, and April 17 was fixed for the 
renewal of tlie contest. Kpc.ss von Kressen- 
.stein, whoso headquarters w'ore at Beit Hanun, 
five miles north of Gaza, had employed the 
three weeks* interval to good purpose, am I 
General Dobell was aware that ho had before 
liim a harder task than in the March battle. 
That battle htul decided the Turks definitely 
to hold Gaza. The defences of the town had 
been greatly strengthened, and more big guns 
had boon brought up. Altogether the enemy 
had five infantry and one cavalry division on 
the front. Some of the reinforcements liad 
been recalled from Galicia, some from the 
Caucasus. These fought in their heavy winttT 
iHjuipmont. The Turks had also fortified the 
Atawina Ridg(‘, situated half-w'ay between 

♦ liosidos rail ttiid cunn'l tnms{X)rt mftj'iiifiront 
draught horsps wen* iiF^od for l)riiigitig up lieuvy guii.‘<, 
us niutiy ivs 20 horsps dniggini: oiio g\iu. 
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(;aza. 


CiiZJi and Hcruira, and thoir occupation of tlii.s 
position prevented General Dobell from 
attemptinjj; an encinding nioveiu('n(< by his 
inonnttui troops, 

Tt was flecided tliat th(5 new attack should 
bo ill two stages — on the first clay the ridges 
south of Gaza were to be seizcMl, and the final 
ikssault delivered aftt^r an artillery preparation 
from those ridges. General Dobidl’s foreo 
was increoHsed by oru^ ilivisioii, the 74th, which 
was the reserve division The attack was to 
l)e made by the infantry, th<^ mounted troops 
to act as a protection to their right (<‘ast) 
flank, anil also to hold in check the enc^my 
force at TTereira and Sheria. Tn addition 
General Dobell had the, use of more lieavy 
artillery and of Tanks, while British monitors 
and the French battleship Requin were to shell 
ejiemy positions with long-rang(^ guns. 

The' first day’s programme was canic^d out 
according to plan, and without serious oppo- 
sition, the r)2nd and Tjltli Divisions, both 
under G(*neral \V. K. B. Smith, sei/.in«z the 
Sheikh Abbas -Mansnra ridges by 7 a.m. on 
April 17, When tlie main litta'-'k was <lc- 
livored on the 19th it was soon apparent that 
the struggle would be severe. Tho nmunted 
troops, acting against the en(,my centre and 
loft, began a “ containing ” attack at dawn. 


and this atlai'k, discontirnKnl iii the aftiTimoii^ 
m(‘t with “all the success anticipat, cd.“ 'Phe 
Imjierial Mounb'd Division, ilismoimb'd, made 
a gallant assault/ on thcAiawiiia Ridge; the 
Anzac« spread fartln'r east and hcsit hack 
bodies of M'lirkish cavalry. D<‘sc,rihiug the 
attack on Atawina Bidgi , the correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian already quoted 
said ; 

<.)ur (roep'i rtdvuiuuMl ovf'r j/romul Unit, wi»^ rnii|.'e(l to 
H foot by tho Turks, l'’vf ry inov« rrn ?it wuh si^nulled 
to tlioenoroy f\V their n'Tophinrs, wliieh o* N i»n this 
puit of 1 1)0 front. \v«T(‘ in tin- ji '(ondiiot . It is n kind of 
fiyhtinj' to w’hieh inoiin1'‘d nu'n jii'o not Iniinct], iind m 
tv ilisrnonnti'd tvetion ivt leivst ono niiv)i le ovory fivo rnii.-t. 
ho loft hfhind tvs tv horso-holdor. No vri I h* Io:\s llioso 

[ Yi'oiniiurv 1 rooitioMits pi'i-s-od on tirhod hy Ihoir 

h)SSos. 'Phoy rni^ht htvv"' Mifr*oodo«l ; hut . . . tho 
'Turks wore »il*lo to mmkI if itiiorcottM-iilH, o tinnitod at 
(I.tlOO. 'Tho-o troops woro har ked fry T) '.! in. unn--', which 
pminsi in a .l.-.idlv tin* ol .shrapi). 1 and hi.'h r \pIo.sivr- 
Wrs htvrl trrw liejivy in tin- •i-tor, ainl I ho I't- and 

IS-pr.onrlor.s ot our lirkl aililNiry were cornpirdely 

o)ilrarip:r‘d. 

Tho 'Turk-- harl mils preparerl for tlieir heavy «uns, 
whh-h wruv thus rcn.lered nlrurot af) rnohiI«« as lirdd 
artillory, and of Ihi - ih-y took the fjtll.-.-t tvdvanla^.-. 
():u. hallory of tho ll.A.C. was lorated hy tho 'Turk-, 
and ^h. 1! aft. r ‘-hell hur-l wM- in its midst. Yet they 
^rot awav with onlv seven wrnmrlod an<l ono I'nn rlarnauod, 
thanks to 1 1te itnperl iirlrahle rstolness of all ratiks. Late 
ill Iho alteruoon thr* at lar k was ahamlonod. . . . Onr 
rotinunonl was pmMeotly orrhuly. 

For the main attack tho bombardment 
liegaii at 5 Ih) a.m., and between 7.15 am! 7 :i() 
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EGYPTIAN LABOUR CORPS LEVELLING GROUND FOR THE RAILWAY. 


tlio infftntry U(lvrtnc(‘.(]. Tho 5.‘Jrd Division 
(now UTuh^r tho comiiiinul of Major-General 
S. F. Mott) had tor objectiv(5 Samson Ridg(% 
the ridge nearest th(5 Medit(^rranean. Aft(T 
very scivere fighting — some of the Turkish 
triMiehes hcung filled witli dead— tho ridge was 
carried eaiiy in the afternoon. The division 
then advanced north to Slu'ikh Ajiin and up 
to tlui (M)ast less than three mil(\s from Gaza. 
To the r)4th and r>2nd Divisions was assigned 
the assault on tho foimidabl<‘ Ali Muntar 
defences Tho ,')2nd Division wiu on the 
right of the nilrd, and still farther to tho right 
was tho 54th Division, to which was attached 
the lm[)erial (Jamel Corps. On the right of 
the Canu4 Corps was tho 4th Australian Light 
Horse. With these divisions were several 
Tanks, two of whi(4i were liit by shells and 
burnt out. As the troops advanced they wore 
met by heavy and accurate rifle and machine- 
gun firo, and despite most gallant (dTorts they 
made little progress ; tho line of advance 
became ragged, and some brigades suffered 
from enfilade tire The Turks had tho range 
of all the positions, and the attackers would 
liave fared worse than they did but for the 
fire of the warships olf Gaza. Tho ships made 
excellent |)ractice, both on Ali Muntar arnl on 
the eiu'iny troops as they left their .shelters t(» 
attack the British. 

By ten o’clock a biigado of tho 52rul Division 
had ca]jtured tho strong work known as 
Outpost Bill, but from this hill they were 
shelUnl out. “The position,” wriU*s General 
Murray, “ was most gallantly rcdaken on his 
o^vn initiative by Major W. T. Forrest, M.C., 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers (subsequently 
killed )» who collected a few men for the pur- 


pose.” Nevertheless “ all further attempts by 
the brigade to launch an attack from Outpost 
Hill were shattered by fire at their inception, 
and tho brigade in roar was forced to remain 
in tho open under a heavy fire.” Unfor- 
tunately tho formation of the ground was such 
that tho attack could only be made on aii 
extremely narrow front, and as the day wore 
on it bocamo evident that success could only 
be gained by tho British if the 52nd Division 
made progress. This, as has been seem, it 
could not do. Th^ 54th Division and the 
Imperial Camel Corps made some headway, 
the camelry, in conjunction with tho 4th Aus- 
t ralian Light Hor.se, entering the enemy trenches 
at Khirbot Sihan, b<d.ween Ali Muntar and the 
Atawina Ridge. The enemy retired about 
800 yards north, and this now position they 
kept, all further attempts to advance failing. 
About noon part of a brigade of tho 54th 
Division was forced back by a furious counter- 
attack “throughout the batt.lo tho Turks 
fought with great gallantry and steadiness. 
Jjater tho brigade regained its lost ground, 
but the Turks tlien attacked farther oast, 
against tho 4th Australian Tiight Horse. This 
brigade was in turn driven back, and with 
the .*lrd Australian Light Horse, posted 
next on the right, sufTered lv‘avy casualties.* 
Tho Imperial Camel Corps, though left at 
Khirbet Sihan in a very critical position, held 
on stubbornly till a Yeomanry brigade came 
up and galhxntly made good, occupying th.e 
positions from which tho Australian Light 
Horse had been driven. 

Such was the situation at 3 p.m., and 
General Dobell, to quote Sir Archibald Murray’s 
dispatch, “in view of information received 
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ttot our attack had not yet succeeded in 
drawing in the enemy’s ceserves, decided that 
the moment had not yet come for an attempt 
to force a decision by throwing in the general 
reserve/’ At this hour (3 p.m.), General 
Miuray states, “ it is possible ” that if General 
Dobell had thrown in liis resc'rves the key of 
the Turkish position niiglit have been taken 
“ with the further loss of 5,000 to 0,000 iui‘n, 
but this would have left my small force, alrea ly 
reduced, wdth a difficult line of front to hold 
against increasing reinforcements of the enemy, 
who owing to tha conformation of the terrain 
could attack from several directions.” The 
fight continued, and at (».20 p.m. the brigivh’i 
on Outpost Tdill was forced to evacuate its 


The fight wjw? not ivneued on April 20. 
In the opinion of Geiu'ral Dobell, of General 
Ghetwode, and of all the divisional commanders, 
which opinion was conveyed to General 
Murray during the night, a resumption of tlu» 
battle did not offi*r sntficii'nt prospect of 
success to justify its bi'ing uiulertaken. “In 
vii‘W' of this strongly expressed opinion,” says 
Geni'ral Murray, ha concurriHl in Gt'neral 
DobelTs recommeinlation, wliich was to hold 
the ground gained aid to prepare for an 
attack, later on, upon the enemy lines btdw’een 
Gaza and lh‘reira. 'Phe i*ncmy madii severed 
local olTcnsiv(‘S, but in> general counterattack, 
ami tlu^ ground gained was (‘onsolidated on 
t|u‘ 20th. 



A PATROL OF THE IMPERIAL CAMEL CORPS. 


position. Meantime, at four o’clock, General 
Murray, who was at Advanced G.H.Q. at 
Khan Yunus, instructed (Jimcral Dobell to 
hold all ground gaimnl, with a view to resuming 
the attack on Aii Muntar, umk^r cover of a 
concentrated artillery boniLardment, at dawn 
the next day. At nightfall the engagement 
w’as broken off. It had bf^en a day of unre- 
warded gallantry on the part of the British 
forces, whose casualties — specially heavy among 
the Scottish and Welsh infantry— had amounted 
to some 7,000. 


On<* coiiun-r-rttfafk was nipp'sl in flu* ImkI rntircly 
by our Jiircraft ; a n'roriuai‘-'^atif‘<‘ iiiiu'liian having.' 

almuf 2,0e0 infantry ami HOO cavalry pitlinrrd 
in tbf Waili lunir Ib n ira; lour machines iinincMialcly 
sillackcd fhi.s force, winch they lound in masM-d I'onna- 
lion, with bomh.^. and I lie cntiio bixly was dispersed 
with heavy casnullics. 

Kreiii that time oiiwanl lor over six months 
there was no cliaiige in tho; position round 
Gaza. A period of t nuich warfare supervened. 
To tills tho troops cpiickly adapted themselves, 
rho most notablo incident of tho m^xb two 
months was a very successful cavalry raid 
(Muy 23-24), when a groat part of tho Turks* 
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TURKISH SOLDIERS BRINGING IN LEVIES FROM JERUSALEM. 


railway from Bcorsiwba to Aiija was des- 
troyed. 

Oil April 21, th() second day after the fight 
just doscTih»‘d. General Dobell visited General 
Murray at Kliaii Yunus and repeated his 
masons for not continuing the battle. 

In tho moant.imn (writoH Ccnc^rnl Murray) it beoamo 
apparent to rno that General Duheli, who had Kuffered 
some wpoUh |)roviou.sly from a .severe touch of th»> sun, 
wap no longer in a fit state of health to bear tho strain 
of further operations in tho coming heat of eummor. 
To my grent rogrot, tluu*<'fore, I felt if my duty to relievo 
him of his command. . . . Accordingly on tho morning 
of tho 21st I intorviewed General Dobell and informed 
him of ray docision, in which he concurred. 

General Murray appointed Lieut. -General 
Sir Philip Chotwodo to command the Eastern 
Force in place of Sir Charlo.s Doboll. Major- 
(juneral Sir H. Chauvid succeeded Goritral 
Chetwodi' tws commander of the Desert Column, 
and Major-General E. W. C. Chaytor took 
General Chauvel’s place as commander of the 
Anzac division. Tho cavalry work in both 
the battles of Gaza luvl been brilliant, and 
these leaders well deserved promotion. That 
the equal valour of the infantry had not met 
with success may have been duo to faults 
of leadership. General Dobell’s reports were 
not published, and ho kept silence on tlaw 
opisodi^s. Blit responsibility lay ultimately 
with General Murray* who did not discover 
that General Dobell’s health would imiit him 


“to boar the strain of further operations” until 
after the failure to take Gaza on April 19. 

Tho Wfir OlTico at tho time slurred over the 
battle as if it wore but a minor operation, 
in which tho advanced positions round Gaza 
wore taken and tho Britisli cauic “in loiicli” 
with tho enemy main position. “ About 
200 Turkish prisoners wore cajitured on tho 
lOtli irist,,” said the ofTicial communiijU^ of 
April 22, but of British casuaUii^s then) was 
no mention. Not until GoniTal Murray’s 
dispatch was published on November 20 
following were tho magnitude of the battle 
and the number of casualties known publicly. 
Yet that the results of tho spring campaign 
called for further changes was, ap^ianuitly, 
the ofi'icial opinion. Ten weeks after Sir Cliarlos 
Doboll had been relieved of his command 
Sir Archibald Murray was replaced as Com- 
rnandcr-in-Chief of the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force. Tho officer chosen to succeed him was 
General Sir E. H. H. Alloiiby, tho commander 
of the Third Army in France. Sir Edmund 
Allenby sailed for Egypt and took over the 
command there on J une 29. The success which 
attended his autumn campaign was made the 
occasion of a public declaration by the British 
Government in favour of the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish 
people. 





CHAPTER CCXVII. 


THE JEWS IN PALESTINE. 
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Balfour's Pledue, November, 11)17. 

O NE after aiioilu^r, the great latuiit 
social and naiaonal problems of 
the world wen^ rais(‘d by tlie war 
and with tlu^ advance of the British 
forces from Egypt came tlu^ turn of Palestine 
and the Jews. The land and the. people had 
reached one of the most eventful moments in 
th(‘ir history. 

Eor eighteen centuries and a half, since 
Titus took Jerusalem liouse by hoiisii and 
sowed its sit(? witli salt, the Jews and Palestine 
had biM'ii strangers to (‘ach other. Resisting 
to the last, almost exterminatiHl by Roman 
nudhods of pacification, at. fend with their 
Gentile neighbours (for Jmvs and non- Jews 
have always shared Palest iru; bi^twinm them), 
the J(‘ws liad no choice but to abandon their 
homi*, and follow in the steeps of their brethren 
vnIk) had alr(‘ady emigrated to th(^ West. 
They could not escape from the dominion of 
Rome, for Rome ruled iwerywhere wIkti^ then^ 
was civilization, but tiuy tend(‘d to sidtie in 
the borderlands of tlu^ Roman World, especially 
in Spain and in the German provinces of tlu* 
Rhino frontier. 

In those “new countries’^ — for Sjiain and 
the Rhineland were in the same stage of 
development in the first centuries after Christ 


as Russia and Anu'nca are to-day they were 
toliTated by the Rinnan (lovernmerit, and 
found sc(>p(‘ for their eommereial ability, 
but thi'v were only at the begiimiiig of their 
wand(»rings. During the following (‘ighteeii 
(centuries it was the tragic ilestiny of tho Jews 
to introduces oru^ (iounfry afte^r anothtir to 
civilization, only to bo drivem out as soon as 
the nativi' ({imtiles liad hes'ome capable of 
keej)ing thinr own house in order without 
Jewish assistance. Whon this stage was 
reached the Jtav came to he n^gardisl as a 
hateful intruder in th(5 young nation’s held, 
economic ji^alousy was transmiitiMl into tho 
more savage passion of religious fanaticism, 
and the Jew had to waiuliT on into another 
land, and start his tragic cycN^ again. 

1'he Spanisli Jiavs remained in tlie Penin* 
sola mon‘ tfian a thousand years, hut at the 
end of tlie liftei'iith n^ntury they vvrro expelled, 
lik(' the Moors, by the viidorious and bigoted 
(’liristian monarchy. Some were scattered 
abroad to Holland, Italy, Morocco, but the 
majority found refuge in the Ottoman Empire. 
This ag<*, the most intolerant in Europe, was 
the most enlightened period of Ottoman 
government. The Moslem was delighted to 
welcome tho victim of Christendom, and tho 
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Turk saw the advantage of strengthening his 
newly- won dominion over the Balkan (Christians 
by introdueiiig another alien element besid<‘s 
himself. 

In lOiiropoan Turkey the Spanish Jews, or 
Sepliardim, as they eamo to cell themselves. 




Hfifr Kcmhnimlt. 

A JKWISH RAHBI. 

(Sephardi.) 

found the Iavo coiKlitions essential for their 
prosperity— a Ix’tu’voh'ut government and a 
eouiitry in a low state of economic dovelop- 
iiu'nt. They settled in the chief commercial 
centres — (V)nstaiitino[)le, Uskub, Sarajevo aiul, 
above all, Salonika and rapidly supplanted 
(Iret^ks, Venetians, (Genoese and Hagusans. 
'I'he settlement of the Sephardim in Huincha 
was a notiavorthy <ipoeh in the history of the 
.lews, for it marked the first retracing of their 
steps in the direct it)n of Zion. But these 
Sephardim never girded themselves for the 
final stages of the road. Salonika, with its 
80,00(1 Jews speaking their inherited Spanish 
dialect, was already a Jewish home ; anil who 
could expect a Jiav, with his history of wand<‘r- 
ings behind him, to abandon lightly so fair i\ji 
asylum ? Loyalty and mat<*rial interest com- 
bined to make the Sephardim stay where they 
wen^ and stand by the 'J'urks. TJiey became 
linked to the Turks more intimately through a 
crypt o-Jewish Moslem community, the Donnie, 
descended from Sephardim converted in the 
Beventei'nth cent ury. The Dbiimo were repre- 
sented by Djaviil Bey, the financier, on the Com- 


mittee of Union and Progress, and through 
Oriental Froo Masonry, which* they con- 
trolled, the Salonika Sephardim were asso- 
ciated from the beginning with the Young 
Turkish movement. In Turkey, as in Hun- 
gary, and from the same mixed motives of 
gratitude anrl ambition, they threw in their lot 
with the ruling race, and they supplied the 
iritelloctual ehiment in the now Turkish 
Nafionali.sm. The author of the .standard 
exposition of the “ Pan-Turanian Movement,” 
who called himself by the pure Turki.sh nam<* 
of “Tokin Alp,” is believed to have been a 
Salonika Jew ; and there is also reason to 
suppose that the secularizing, anti-Islamic 
tendency which is so remarkable a feature in 
Pan-Turanianism was partly the effect of this 
Jewish influenco. 

The Sephardim were fhc aristocracy of 
modern Jewry, yet the futiu'C lay rather with 
the Jcw\s of the Rhineland, wlio waiider(‘<l 
north (Mist ward across Euroi )0 till tlu'y becam»' 
Askenazim — “ The Dispersion of S(.5ythia.” In 
some resjjects the history of Askenazim and 
Sephardim has been paralk'l. .Each ac^cpiired 
a ])rovisional national languagi* in the land of 
Ibeir first, and long(^st, sojoiirn---tho Sephardim 
their Spanish dialect and the Askenazim Yid- 
dish oi- Jii'il'ichJJcutmh, which is Rhenish tier- 
man .satninlcid with Hebraisms and writt(‘n in 
Hebrew charaeters — and each found a pro- 
visional modern homo, the Sephardim at 
Salonika and the Askenazim in tlie Russian 
Pale. But hero the [)arall(J (mkIs. The Sophar- 
diiii wore a small privik'ged commmiify, 
favoured by the (lovernnwiit under which they 
lived, and content with their lot. The Askena- 
zim numbered millions, and have been one of 
the most oppressed peoples in the world. Vcl 
the greaUa- r6(c u as prepared for them by tli(‘ir 
numbers and their sufferings. The Yiddish 
dial(‘ct was spoken at the outbreak of the war 
by pcihaps 90 per cent, of the .Jews in the 
world, and the Russian Pale was the restTVoir 
from which a ,b‘wish p(^pulation was flowing 
buck to Palestine. 

The Pale is a x ast belt of territories confpiered 
by Russia during the 1 8th ecaitury from 
Lithuania, Poland and the Ottoman Empire. 
Bt'foro the Russian ciuKjuest tlicsc tcrritori»'s 
were tho borderlands of W'estern Europe, and 
the Jews had drifted into them as We.stern 
European civilization pushed its borders east- 
ward, to tho Vistula and the Dniester, from the 
Rhine. The n^plncement of the more or less 
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friendly Polish and Turkish Governments by the 
Russian Tsardom had a very adverse effect on 
the position of the Askenaziin. Tlu^ ineiiioval 
restrictions upon the Jews, which had never 
existed in Turkey, ami had boon abolisliod in 
Western Christendom after the From U Ibwolu- 
tion, were perpetuated in tlie Pale under the 
I'sarist regime. The reforms introduce d durin^^ 
the ’sixties and ’seventies of last century by the 
Tsar Al«*xander II. held out to the Russia!! Jews 
for a moment the prospect of emancipation. 
Rut tho Russo-Turkish War, thi' Treaty of 
Berlin and the assassination of Alexaiidta* in 
18S1 threw Russia back into a political reaction 
of which the Jews were the victims. It would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that the p(‘r- 
secution of the Jews by the Russian (Jovern- 
ment after this date was the most terrible 
phase ill their history since the destruction of 
.lerusalem. Never, sinccj the fall of tlu‘ Roman 
Fmpire, had a single persecut ing Govi'rnment 
held so largo a proportion of th(‘ .lewish race in 
its i)Ower, and unfort unat(‘ly the Rumanian 
(government followed the bad example ol its 
neighbour. Jn Rumania, wlaro Askena/.im 
had settled whih* it still h(‘longed to the 'Purk, 
it was the old story of a young nation casting 
out the .lew when he had ceased to lx* indis- 
pensal)le to its dev'clopment. Ii’oin ISH2 
onwards th (5 Pale and Rumania, which between 


them liad hniboured the great mass of the Ji‘wish 
]»et>pk' for hundreds of years, became' no longer 
tenantablo fi>r them I'vtai as a> ti'inporary 
abiding plai’e, and a new .leivish migration std. 
in, which from tlu' nunieiical i)oint of view 
became the largest in .b wisli history, ami also 
proved, in its outcome, to be tlu* most important 
of any for the Jewish fntun*. 

Tlu‘ main sticam of emigrants (lowed west, 
attracteil by the small, hut wealthy and ])ower- 
ful .lewish communities in W'estcan Kuropc, 
who had long enjoyial ciianplctt' i inancipat ion, 
and HvihI on t('rms (J* legal ecpiality with (heir 
({(Mitilc m'ighhours. 'Pens of thousands settleii 
in I.ondon ; hundrtMls of thousands crossed tho 
Atlantic to Niwv Yt>rk, seeking the two Jewish 
nupiirtanents of a fi iiaully go\ (M inmait and an 
undcviJopiul land. It was a mementous inigrii- 
tion, cntiiilingconscqmaici's fia- W estern (^ivili/a- 
tit)n and for Jewry whiih will aj.pear in this 
chapter at a latia* stage, yet it was not really 
so signiticant as tht' tiny strc'am of pioiu'cMs 
which b(‘gan, at the same* period, to (low south- 
eaist from tlu^ Pale to Palest im*. 

'Phis r(‘tuiii to Palestine fioin tla* Pah*, whicli 
bt‘gan iti bSH2 and steadily incri'ased in volume, 
was on(' «)f th(5 most- dai‘ing coloni/.a( it>n iuon'C- 
ments in hist<ay. 'Ph(‘ .lewish raci' had bctai 
uproot(‘d from the soil of Pah-stine for morn 
than cighte(*n humlr»‘d yt'ars, t ranspla,r!t(‘d to 
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regions in Europe with a totally different 
clitnnte, and confined there to sedentary life 
in tlie towns. The only Jews in Palestine when 
the now colonization began were urban com- 
nn initios in centres like .ferusalem and Safed, 
who were as completely divorced from the land 
as their bicdliren elsewhere, and were not even 
economically self-supporting in their urban 
environment, but dependent on the alms of the 
Dispersion. 

The new colonists wore determined not to 
sink into this condition, but rather to raise the 
position of Jewry in Palestine by their own 
(ixample and aid, and they proposed to acliiovo* 
this by settling on the land and making their 
living out of Palestinian agriculture. In this 
heroic task thov had nothing to help them but 


their faith and energy. They were students and 
shopkeepers, unused to country life, ignorant 
of agricultural methods even as practised in 
Europe, ill -fitted physically to stand the 
Palestiman climate, and with no one to instruct 
them in the special conditions of agriculture 
there. Even for the native peasantry it was 
hard to win a livelihood, for the land had been 
neglected and half -desolate for hundreds of 
years — ever since, in fact, its original Jewish 
husbandmen harl been exterminated or driven 
out. The Jewish townsman of the Palo, return- 
ing to the land of his forefathers after a cycle of 
wanderings, was looked upon with suspicion, 
as a European, by the Arab fellahin, and as a 
Russian (ironically enough) by the Ottoman 
(lovi^rnment. For the Tsardom, which harl 
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doniod t\w Jovvaiu the Palo tlio rights of hunmn 
boings, would not forego its soviToignty over i(s 
“ Jewish imtiomds ’* when they hail settled on 
Ottoman territory, and the Ottoman Govern- 
ment not unnaturally feared that the Kussian 
consular authorities would use tlio colonisls as 
an excuse for inte.rvention in Turkish alTairs. 
At one moment thiTO was oven a danger that 
Turkey would on this account prohibit the pur- 
chase of land by llussiaii Jews and stop tlieir 
immigration. 

But these diflTicultics w(^re overcome. Tlie 
immigrants acclimatized tliemselves ; fhen'r 
children grew up liealthily as natives of the 
land ; and the land, responding to their industry 
and intelligence, gave proof of a fertility such 
as it had probably never shown since it was 
laid waste by Titus. At the outbreak of war 
there were more than 15,000 Jewish agricul- 
turists in Palestine, distributed in over 40 set- 
tlements ranging from Dan to Beersheba and 
from the Maritime Plain to beyond Jordan. 
They owned alreiKly 110,000 acres, which was 
something betw^een 8 and 14 per cent, of th(5 
total area in l^destine then under cultivation, 
and vast uncultivated tracts lay waiting to be 
developed by them without any disturbance of 
tho existing non -Jewish population. 

In the profoundcst sense, the colonists 


reconquered tlie land for their race. WIktc 
they found malaria, they banished it by drain- 
and eucalyptus plantalions. Where t lu^re 
vvcaS too litlle water, t h<\y built dams across t he 
wadis, or sank artesian W'ells. Tht^y disl ributed 
the wati’i* by irrigat ion channels. They si udiei I 
the nature of the soil and (expisirnenled in 
sp(^cialised ])roduc.tion —vines, orangi^s, silk- 
worms, tobacco. 'riu'Y formed coo|n'rativo 
unions for the placing (»f their jn’oduce on the 
foreign market. Of course, there were mislak‘*s 
— mistakes in the (dioico of sito, nu^thod of 
farming, ami (‘stimate of the market. The 
wine industry, in particular, was d('vi‘h>|)ed at 
one moment (Jonsiderahly b«‘y(Mid the fon^ign 
demand, and th(» colonists who committ(wl 
th(Mns<*lves to it- were faced with ruin. Ihit 
instead of (tfspainug, or resigning tlienis<<lvert 
to farming at a loss, they ujirootAl their vines 
and gave their larel over to corn and fodder- 
stuffs. Tlie victorious struggle of th(» (colonists 
witli t Palestinian soil is t-ypitiiul in careers lik(^ 
that of Mr. Alexander Aaronsohn. The son of 
Jewish parents wlo liad ernigreJed to a colony 
under Mount (.'annel from a Rumanian town, he 
grew ujj in Palestine and was eciucatod there ; 
w<int to study agriculture in the United StaU's ; 
was appointed an ollicial of tho Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ; conducted important 
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exporimonts in dry-faiTning in the Western 
States ; and then — ^instead of pursuing tho 
brilliant career that lay open to liim in America 
- -returned homo to Palestine, to give his 
countrymen the bem^fit of his experience. In 
1910 he was made director of tho Jewish Agri- 
cultural Experimcuit Station at Atlit, and before 
his work was int(^rruptod by the war he had 
bred varieties of cereals, grapes, cactus and 
f)thor crops cs^s^cially adapted to Palestinian 
conditions which in some cases surpassed in 
value by 100 per ccMit. tho iinspecializod 
varieties grown btJoro. 

The scientific achiovoments of Jewish agri- 
culture in Palestine pointed the way for all 
regions in tho world of similar soil and climabi 
to increase their productiveness ; and, small 
though tho number of colonists still was, they 
had already increased tlio prosperity of Pales- 
tine itself. At P(d>ach-Tichvoh, tho oldest of 
th<^ colonies, founded on tho banks of the 
River Auja, north-east of Jaffa, in 1878, and 
doveloi)ed under innumorable difllculties, an 
acre of irrigable land was worth £3 10s. in 1890 
and £30 in 1914. Again, between the years 
1904 and 1912, tlie annual volume of trade at 
the port of Jaffa rose from £760,000 to 


£2,080,000 — principally through the increased 
imports and Exports of the Jewish colonists. 

But the colonists could not have achieved 
these results without the support of thoi? 
brethren who remained in tho Dispersion. The 
pioneers were financed by the “ Chovev^ 
Zion,” or ” Lovers of Zion,” Movement, which 
sprang up in all tho big cities of the I{ale, and 
was coordinated, in 1890, under the direction 
of the Odessa Committee. When tho rosomces 
of Russian Jewry fell short, tho emancipated 
Jews of Western Europe stepped into the 
broach. Baron Edimmd de Rotliscliild, of 
Paris, practically took upon himself tho 
financial responsibility for tho colonies from 
1884 to 1899, till the work was taken over 
by tho Jewish Colonization Association, an 
organization endowed by Baron Hirsch. 

Tlio Jowiah Colonization Association did the 
colonists as much service by its statesmanship 
as by its funds. It found them at that critical 
period, w^hich always occurs in the history of 
colonization, when patronage has done the 
most it can, and tlw^ colonists must choos») 
between loss of initiative or tho risk of standing 
by themselves. Tho Jewish Colonization Asso- 
(‘iation discovered how to guide the Palestinian 
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colonists along tlu^ latter path. It encouraged 
t-lio cooperative moveinont among tlu*m, 
granted them loans on business ti^rms and for 
objects tending to increase their ultimate 
independence, and sot an examph* of tlu^ way 
in which capital should bo employed. The 
chief financial dilliciilty for the in<lividual 
colonist was the purchase of land, which could 
seldom b(? bought from the native owners in 
small allotments. A “ Palestine Laud l)ev(*lop- 
luont Company ” was therefore founded, which 
cooperated with the Jewish Colonization Asso- 
ciation in the purchase of large estates and re- 
sold them in lots to individual settlers. And 
its work was sup[)loinentod by an “ Anglo- 
Palestino Bank,” which alvancoil money to the 
settlers for building houses, buying plant and 
stock, and starting agi’icultural opt^rations. 
But it was not only necessary to make the 
individual colonist independent of support 
from the Pale. The communal administration 
of the colonies had to be made as far as possible 
indoporident of the Ottoman Covt^rnmerit. 
Social services which European Ckivcrnments 
provide as a matter of courst?, such as educa- 
tiowf police, and the building of roafLs, were 
neglected altogether by the Turkish authorities, 
while the taxes, which in Europe are collected 
by the Governments, directly and also honestly, 
W’ere farmed out to extortioners over whom the 
Turkish Government exercised no control. 


The Jewish (N>loui/,ation Asseciatiou fherd’oro 
nui<lc loans tr> the commiiiuil aid liorities l.o 
Cfiahle them to exi'cuto piihlii* works and to 
larm (he colonists’ taxes 1 liomselves, and this 
had t h(^ social ailv'iudage, beyond the financial 
saving, of fostering si‘lf-governme-ut in the 
colonies to a high di'grcM*. On the ev»» of the 
war a typical .fewish c<>|ony in Pal(‘stine was 
govt'rned by an elective coM?M*il of in habitants, 
with <*ommittees for edneatimu police, and 
judicial arbitration. Tim (jommunal police 
force corisiste<l partly of paid, pc^man^^nfc 
watchmen and partly of the <;itiz('ns t I mmusi'Ivos, 
who in certain colonies wen'e unden* ati obliga- 
tion to do a mimbcn’ of hours’ servi(;o every 
week. ’Phe judicial arbitration, whi(*h enahleil 
the colonists to liispimse with 11m corrupt and 
iiietlicicnt Turkish (N>urts, had, of course, no 
saiifdion hehiii<l it., hid. it was a p(M?d of honour 
witli the colonists to ahidn by its decisions^ 
and even Urn Arab population in the neigh- 
bourhood of the colonics had begun to carry its 
<lisf)ntes to the Jewish arbitration committ(M^s. 
Sclf-govcriiiiig within, c«)tinecte<l by its own 
road with the railway or the cotwt, in direct 
touch through its own coopc^rativo society 
with its fonn’gn markets, and financed, when 
necessary, by Jewish capital, ctU3ii of the forty 
and more Palestinian colonies had become, on 
the eve of the war, a miniature Stale, asking 
nothing of the Turkish State, except that it 
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should refrain from interference. If the war 
had not intervened, the number of colonies 
would gradually have grown, more and more 
of the uncultivated land would have come into 
Jewish possession, new trale and industry 
would hav<^ been called into existence by 
Jewish (interprise, and a process of peaceful 
penetration would havci transformed Pahistino 
into a Jewish country. But this ]>rocess, 
fruitful and ess(intial though it was, would never 
by its(ilf have accomplished tho National 
llestoration. It was too individualistic, too 
economic, too negativ(i in character. Its 
stimulus came from tho anti-J(iwish policy of 
tho Russian (lov(irnmont in the Palo, not from 
the national instinct of the J(iws themselves. 
And the motive of those who guided it was to 
find an asylum from persecution for individual 
Jews, rather than to reunite the Jewish nation 
with its homo. The Jewish Colonization Asso- 
ciation, which iiuuh' a practical success of the 
J*alestinian colonies, was more larg(dy interested 
in Rchemos in South America, where 
Jewish colonization 8oeme(i to have better 
prospects from the mabu’itil point of view. If 
one compares tho Jewish revival in Palostino 
with tlu» rcadval of other peof)los and lands onco 
(ui tombed in th(i Ottoman l^^mpire, tho period 
of pure colonization will bo found to correspond 
to the economic rocAiperation of tho Greeks in tho 
lat(^ eight(Huith century and tho Bulg irs in tho 
early niiudeenth — a proparal.ory phase which 
precjcdod and made possible, but was not in 
itself the cause of, the national awakojiing. 


Tho Jewish national movement, or the 
Zionist movement, as it is more commonly 
called, was started in Western * Kiuope, far 
away both from Palestine and from tho Pale, 
and its prophet, Theodore H(.*rzl, of the Dis- 
persion in Vienna, who settled in Paris and 
became a popular journalist there, was a 
typical emancipated Jew. Tho causes of his 
becoming a nationalist are obscure. One of 
them may Jiave been the wave of anti-Semitism 
which spread in tho ’nineties from Russia to 
Austria, Germany and France, and cruelly 
disillusioned tho prosperoas Jewish com- 
munitios there, which had enjoyed emancipation 
for a century past. But this anti-Semitic 
iriovemont was itself the product of an intone 
sification of national feeling all ovht Kurope, 
which roaclu^d its climax in tho (Jrcat War, and 
it is moro probablo tliat Flcrzl — writer, publi- 
cist, cosmopolitan and assimilated Jew as ho 
was — was directly influenced by this political 
tendency in his Gentile environment. Hor/J's 
discovery was, in effect, that tho Jews were a 
nationality in thej same sense of tho w^ord as 
tlio Gentile nationalities who had attained 
self-expression in Europe, or wroro struggling 
to attairi it still. Tho homelessness of tho 
Jew, which had been his distinguishing charac- 
toristiiJ for eighteen hundred years, was for 
Herzl neither a crushing handicap nor a 
supernatural disj^ciisation, but rather one of 
thoso practical obstacles which rc'awakeiiing 
iiationalitios have aUvays to overcome. To 
socure for th(i Jewish people a national home 
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was the first object of the political movement 
which ho initiated. Herzl's Zionism, modem 
alike in the freedom and in the limitations of 
its })oirit of view, was combated in Jewry 
from two opposite quarters. 'Pliero was a 
conservative Rabbinical (‘U'mcnt which re- 
garded as impious any attempt to compass by 
human endeavours the Return to Zion, whic'h 
God had promised, just as it trt ated as sacri- 
lege the effort to nnuvo lTehlc\^', tlie sacred 
language of the Scri[)tures, as a living tongue. 
And there were the Assimilationists, whoso 
view of the Jewish future was determined by 
the emancipation in \\'est('rn lOiirope, just ais 
the Rabbinical view was determined by the 
Ghetto rejime which ]irevail(‘d in Kurope till 
the eighteenth century, and was in exist enc<‘ 
in Russia still. 

The Rabbinical opposition soon ceased to 
count — it was really the opponent of Assimi- 
lationism, and the issue l)(;tween them had 
been fought out before Ifer/.l appeared on the 
scono — but the Assimilationists fought all the 
harder as the Zionist Movement gnnv, atid the 
struggle was never so sharp as at the moment 
when the Zionist hopes were on the verge of 
fulfilment. 

It is a d(*licati‘. matter for Gentiles to discuss 
this controversy, which is eminently oiu^ that 
must be decided between the Jews themselves. 
Rut we may take satisfaction in tlu^ fact that 
both Zionism ami Assimilationism have becai 
made possible by the tolerance which the 
Jews obtained (albeit tardily) in Western 
Kurope, and that both show the influence of 
Kuropean political idt^as. The Assiiriilationist 
feels that the emancipation has been a deeisixe 
event in Jewish history, ac.'cepts whole-lu*a.rtedly 
the gift of political and social equality from 
the State in which ho lives, and offi'rs that 
State his xv hole -hearted allegiance in return, 
llis watchword is “Jewry not a race but a 
religion.” When he saw' the Jews of the Rale 
being persiiciited by the Russians on racial 
grounds he waited for the fall of the Tsardom 
(which, in fact, arrived), and was confident 
that, in an enlightened and democratic Russia, 
tlie Jcjw's of the Pale would be emancipated 
too. When he saw anti-Semitism raise its 
head in Western Kurot)e ho boro it patiently 
as a passing aberration. When ho ojjcned Ins 
purse tas ho did very generously) for tla* 
settlement of Jewish refugees in South America, 
Palestine or elsewhere he looked on it as a 
provisional measiu'c of relief, an amelioration 
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t^f individual hanlships till such time as the 
Jfwvish problem should he solved, almost 
viutoinutieally, hy tlie gisu'ral progress of man- 
kind. The Assimilat ionisi , in fact, Avas a 
nimtt‘i‘uth-et ut ury J.iheral, and his optimism 
was derivt'd fnnu the bilx'ral point of view. 

I h(* Zionist Would p( rhaps maintain that 
while the Assimilat ionisi is under the inlhu'iieo 
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of the immodiate past and the* orthodox 
reactionary umh r the ban of t ho IMiddk^ Ages, 
lit^ himself lives in the pi'cstnt, yid s(‘cs tho 
position of Jewiy in tin- world in tho light 
of tho whole? .h'wisli tradition, 'riu* Zionist 
j)oints out (and no ({entile* will ve'iiturei to eem- 
traeliet him) that the*. l«*gal e-epialify se*eure*d hy 
e*maneij)at iein, im*slimahle^ hexm tliejugh it. is, 
has not, afte*r all, solvi‘d t.hei j)iol)I(*m eai its 
spiritual siele*. It- has given the .h*w a e*.are?e;r, 
hut it has not give*u liim - assimilation. Ho 
may e*iirry e)IT tlie* highe*st lioiiours at tin* 
Unive*rsit y, tin* Rar, ea* in Rafliame*ut, hut ho 
re-mains a .Ifw, and rn ve*r In (*onn s the^ “ Knglish- 
mau e)f J«*wisl» re ligion ” whierh is the^ Assimi- 
lat ieaiist’s ide*al. 'I'hc Zionist doe-s neit attribute* 
this failure te> ({e*ntile* je*ale)usy or j)re*judie!e*. 
He se*e.s in it a e*outinnMtie)u of his the*e)ry, that 
thr? real elirfere‘nt ia eif .Je^wiy is not reJigiem 
hut rae*e*, and ho he*li(’.ve*s that In; e*an se*t it 
right hy giving thej .j(;w' a natieaial status e>f 
his own. d’ho jne)elorri civilizeel wea ld is e*sse*n- 
tially a community of natmns, amt the Jew 
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will b(‘como assimilated to it nmeh more pro- 
fouridly if he enters it, likti the Englishman or 
th(^ Erenehman, in ])is own national garb, than 
if ho renders himself self-conseions and eon- 
spicuons by throwing his own nationalily 
aside and copying the dress of the otluT 
ineinhers. 

I'his is a vi'ry rough and tentative account 
of the two points of vi(av. Only Jewry can 
decidi* betw(‘en them, but thci (leutile may 
suggest that they aie not so ineoinpatiblo 
as in tla.' heat of the controversy they api)eaT 
to \h\ Tin; same problem was raised a centui-y 
ago by the naticjual revival of tlie (Ireoks, who, 
like tfie Jews— though for a shorter span of 
centuries and to a lessor degree — had been scat- 
terc^d abroad and had taken root in alien 
lands. The Oreek national movement, like 
Zionism, was started among tla* “ cmanei- 
paUnl” cfunmunities of the Hellcuiie Dispersion. 
They su[)plied the political id(‘as, the first 
leaders, the fumls, an<l when the time came for 
th(^ national i’(‘st< action to bo carried out 
tlaT(^ was a similai* tension betw(*en lh(' 
“assimilated” Hellenes, whose lu*arts were in 
Odessa., Trieste, ('onstaiitinoplo or Alexandria, 
and th(»se who were anchor(‘<l in the soil of 
(lr<*eee ijself. But wIm'u a free Greek State 
was ('slablishod, the crisis i)assed, and tho 
Greek Dis])ersion in Europe and tlu; Greeks 
<»f the kingdom naiderc'd mutual service to 
»‘aeh other and commnu service to th(^ Greek 
rae(*. We are beginning, in fact, to realize 
that tho principle of iiutionality cannot be 
earri<Ml out in full except on the basis of some 
international oiganizution. Nationalism and 
interiuitionalism are two aspects of the single 
j)rol)lem of the self-determinal ion of peoples, 
and Jewry was likely to need (he stutidi)oints 
of both Zionism and Assimilaf ionism for its 
orientation in the new world which had been 
called into exist(Miee by the war. 

After this preface we may trace briefly tho 
development of Herzl’s idea. lie made it 
pnlilie first in 181)0 in a hook called “ A Jewish 
State.” .Much of wliat lie advoeated hero had 
ali’eady been suggested by Jewish writ<‘i*s of 
the I’ale, hut it is elmraet(‘ristic of Ilerzl that 
the “ .h'wish State” shows no aeijuaintaneo 
with their works. I'nlike these W’orks, how’- 
ever, th(‘ “ Jewisli State” made a .seasation 
in Europe. It gave utterance to the latent 
national fet'ling of tho emancipated Jews. 
Hej’zl was called place himself at the head 
of a movement, and though he had probably 


written tho book without any intention of 
following it up by action, ho accepted tho call 
and showed himself a gifted diplomat i.st, 
organizer and ins})irer of men. 

Tho organization took visible form in Iho 
Zionist Congress whieli met at Basel in 1897, 
and was followed before tlio war by ton others, 
tho eleventh Congress having been held at 
Vit'iina in 1913. Tho idea of the movement 
was embodied at the first Congress in the 
famous “ Basel Brogiammc ” : 

Zionism si rives to rreute for the Jewish people a homo 
in rules! i no secured l)y pu))lic luw. 

Tho Con;'ress conlomplates tho following means to 
tho uttiiinnieut of this outl : 

1. The promotion, on suitable lines, of the cohmiza 
lion of i^vlcslinu by Jewish agricultural and industrial 
workers. 

2. Tho organization and l)in<hng together of the 
wholo of Jewry by means of approjirialo institutions, 
local and international, in accordance with the laws of 
ottch eouutry. 

.I. The stcnglliening and fostering of Jewish national 
.sonlimeut and conseionsness. 

4. Preparatory steps towarils obtaining (lovernmont 
couseni, where necessary, to tho attainment of tho aim 
of Zionism. 

Tlie insistence upon a homo in. PalcftiinR in 
the first, clause of this programme marked 
alretidy a modith'alion of Her/J’s personal 
point of view. Ilerzl primarily desired a 
national home for the Jews in order to give 
tlu‘m, like their Gentihi contemporaries, a 
national status. It was only a see.ondary 
(•(•nsideration with him t hat tliis modern pied- 
(hirrre should bo identical wut h tho ti^rritory 
wliicli the anet^stors of (ho .lowish race had 
occupied eiglitcon centuriis before. JTo laid 
great, stre.ss on the. “ preparatory stejis towards 
obtaining Government consent,” and posi- 
tively diseourageil fnriher colonization work 
in Palestine, as an unwarrantable risking of 
national capital, until t}u3 Ottom.-in Govern- 
ment shonhl luu^e vonohsafod some definite 
politicJil gutiranlee. Heizl iiimself was in 
constant diplomatic negotiation with the 
Sultan on tho subject of P» lestine, and placc'd 
a «M)nfidonce in Tnrkisli promises wliich tippears 
naive in tho light of tlu' event. But ho w’as 
ecpially ready to negotiate Avitli any other 
Government wdiieh ofiVnul speedier or more 
certain facilities for a Jewish h<une else- 
where. 

Hcrzlian Zionism thus started in positive 
opposition to t he “ Choveve Zion ” movement, 
and though tho branches of the “ Choveve 
Zion ” in Western Europe and America went 
over to Herzl almost in a body, tho main move- 
ment in the Pale, which avos just reorganizing 
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itsclt under the Odessa (^)ininitt(H‘, roimiinr*! 
aloof for several years. UeF/l’s (irst attt'iiipt 
to secure a national domain was in the nature 
of a compromise betwetm Mu* Palest inian and 
the purely territorial i<lcas. Ho obtaiiu'd the 
approv'al of M\o Hui^lish and K^'yptian (a>vern- 
ments, in 1900, for the foundation of an auto- 
nomous Jewish community in tluj El Arish 
district,, which lay within the F^.<j:yptian fron- 
tier and might theoretically be regafded 
as part of Palestine, though it oidy n‘preseii1ed 
the extreme south-western corner of tiui 


Palestine c.f hU-av, and was a hairen traet, 
hemnuMi in between the de-nrl and the sea. 
A survey comnns-.ion \va^ aetiially sent out, 
l,ut the V:i Arish prnj(‘H tVll through, and the 

next eonen-te 

raised the LC‘.»gra|)hieal rinestion in an 
uneoinpr* anising loriu. 

Tlii- Uii- 11.1 h tliiiii III! olTi r, iiui ln l)y llii. 
British Olli-i-, Mr. .InM-pli ( 'limtih. r- 

lain's U< tli.< Brilisli r..i)icsci.tiiliv.'H 

of llio Zionist Iiiovcnunt, of fiw'ilitins for lli« 
c..stal.lishiii.'nt of a liomo in ISritisl. Kast 
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Africa. The scheme outlined in Lord T.ans- 
dowTio’s letter comprised “ the grant of a con- 
sidcrahlo area of land, the appointment of a 
Jewisli ofticial as the chief of tlie local a Irninis- 
t ration, and permission to the colony to have 
a free haiitl in regard to municipal legisla- 
tion and as to the inanagemiait of religious 
and purely domestic matters, such locjil 
autonomy being conditional upon the right 
of llis Majesty’s Government to exercise 
general control.” 


Tins proposal held out to the Zionists tho 
certain prospect of an ample and fertile terri- 
tory, complete self-determination in their 
internal alfairs, and tho protection of a tolerant 
and powerful Qovornmont — of everything, in 
fact, that they desired except Pal(‘stine itself. 
It was laid before tho Sixth Zionist Congress, 
and it at once became apparent that the literal 
return to Zion, which had been so subordinate 
an clement in the founder’s original idea, was 
the emotional inspiiation of the movement 
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which ho had created. The Congress was iinani- 
inoiis in its gratitude to the British OovornnH’iit, 
but only a tiny minoiity was in favour of 
accepting the offer, and it was significant that 
the delegates from the Russian l"ale, where, the 
Jews were in the most iu*gent need of an imme- 
diate material refuge, were the most emphatic 
in their refusal to build on any but Pat'stinian 
soil. It was resolved to send a commission to 
Kast Africa to investigate, but tlio expenses 
were not to be paid out of Zionist funds, and 
when the commission reported to the Seventh 
Congress in 1905, tho principles of tlio Basel 
Programme were unanimously reafllirmed, and 
any territorial arrangement outside l^alestine 
was siiecifieally ruled out, whether as a tem- 
porary or a permanent solution. Tho (l('eision 
was so important that the few disscMitii nts 
parted company with the Zionist movement 
altogether, llcrzl was spared tho pain of tliis 
crisis by liis death, which occurred hetwc'cn tlu* 
dati^s of tlie Sixth and Soventli Congresses — in 
1904 

Tho renunciation of tlio J<]ast African ofT(‘r 
broke down tho barrier between ITerzlian 
Zionism and tho “ Choveve Zion ” movement 
in the Pale ; while at tin; same time the death 
of Herzl loft tho k'adership in tlie hands of liis 
lienteiiants in Cerniany, and led to the trans- 
fereiiee of tho Zionist headquarters from 
Vieniia to Bcu’lin. There was a latent antagon- 
ism between these two tiaidench's which canu* 
to light over the question of the llclirew lan- 
guage. 

Tlu^ revival of Hebrew as a living tongue was 
a natural result of the Palestinian eolonizatioii. 
VVluTt^ .lews are sijaltiuvd among ({entiles th.ey 
are hound to sjieak the local ({entile langiiag<‘. 
Ihit where lh( y form a community by them- 
selves they must liave a cnmiiKai .lewish Ian 
guage, which need not he identical with that of 
t lie surrounding populat ions. The 89,009 .lews 
of Salonika, deseerulol from iminigrants who 
came en 7n(tsse from Spain, j)r<‘served the 
Spanish dialect of thcii* anci'stors in tla* midst, 
of the ({reek and Slavonii'-speaking natives of 
the land. For the modern colonists in Pales- 
tine the language!! question wets less simple*. 
Thejy haei flowed in in driblets anel had e*e>in(? 
from almost every .Jewish community in the* 
wejrlel — .Few.s from the Pale and Ruinania, 
Sepharelim from tlie Balkans, ^lenoccans and 
Bokharans, Caucasians anel Yemienis. Jt is 
true that the Russian and Riunariiari .lews pre;- 
ponderated, but it would have been impossible 


to cremate a cominem Jewish language in Pal(*s- 
tine out of tht'ir Yiddish speech; for the 
Askenazim were ri'gareleel witli a certain aristei- 
cratic diselain by tho Latin and Oriemlal .le'ws, 
and Yiddish had no emotional appt'al in it, no 
consex*rat ii*ii in the tradition eJ tlu^ .h'wish 
raicc, by w Inch this avi*rsie>n might ha\ o he'cn 



FALHSTINIAN (BtAPHS. 

oven‘(‘ome‘. Por tla^ common .Tewisli h»ng\avg<! 
ill Pah'stine^ only Hebrew was ])ossihle, Jiml its 
revival was praetie.-aihle because it had iiove^r 
he*e*ii ei(‘ad. 

During the (Mght.e.f'ii centuries in whie*h the 
,[envs had hee'ii divorced from PjUe*s(ine and 
foivesl to liMini the temgiies of the lands where 
they sojourned, the ^writing of llehrew bail 
nevi*r died out. It. h.ul ailways been the hm- 
gnag«» of theology auid of Bahhiiiieal c*>ni- 
meutary on the hiw ; there wen* out hursts ot 
secular litenitnrn in Hebrew in tlm Middle 
Ages; and in tlw^ eighti'cnth eeritnry it was 
<lelihe*rately employe.d for aliilaetiir and jour- 
nalist iir writing by tho pioneers of (‘manci- 
pation ill ({ernumy, who hopeil by this iiHMliiim 
to ejirry their propagatnia into the ({lujto. 
With till* .lews of West (!rn Furope this adaj)- 
t at ion of Jfehrew waw only a transitory stagis 
and as soon as their (*nianeipat ion was eom- 
phited they ahandone-d it for the various 
“ culture languages” of their adopt e<l couiiti h^s. 
But th(!y liad starfcid the modi ^rnizat ion of tlu; 
written language, and their work was carrii'd 
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THK BEZALEL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS AT JERUSALEM. 


oil by ilio Jows of t/lio Tnlo, vvlioso omaiici- 
patioii wiw for a coiitiiry and th»‘ii 

su|)(‘rs«Ml(Ml hy iMTscoutioii. Tlio sol tiers from 
th(’ I’ale in Palestine hrou^'ht llt‘hro\v witli 
llioni as a modiTuized wriUeii laiiguaj'(‘. 

'J’ho next- sta^e was to make it a medium 
of living eommuuieation witli tlu‘ir jioly^lot 
fi'llow-c'olonists, A gcMK^ratiou j^n'w up in 



WEAVING CARPETS IN THE BEZALEL. 

Palestine to whom Hebrew was tlieir motlu'r- 
tiaigue ; primary education in Hebrew was 
start etl to meid. tlieir needs ; but tlie great step 
was taken in llMXi, when an {issoi*iation of 
Val*\stinian ti'achi'm was formed with tlie 
object of founding a Hebrew Secondary School. 
In till' face of formidc.bk' dithcultus - lack of 
Hebrmv (ext -books and ilelicieney of Hebrew 
terminology— i he mav gymnasium was openetl 
at .latTa in 1(H)7, and proved a complete success. 
Its numbers increased from less than a hundred 
pupils to st‘ven huiulred witliin seven yeai’s. 


an<l the use of Ih'lirew was established for 
Palestinian biglKT education. The schools 
alr(‘ady su[)port(Kl in Palostino by tho emanci- 
pated Jmvish eommimities of Western Europe, 
wliich had naturally taught in the various 
adopt (‘(1 languages of their patrons — English, 
Fnmch or CiMinan — b(‘gan to give Ib^brow its 
place. The German -Jmvish scliools, which 
wia'o mostly of later date than tho others, 
bnt soon outstrijiped them in tho Palestinian 
field, siM'ined (‘Specially conciliatory in thoir 
attitudes towards the Hebnnv revival, and the 
liMiguage (question wiis appan'iitly in process 
of solving itself when the foundation of a 
Jmvish Polytechuical Institute in Palestine 
suddc^nly brought on a crisis. 

'fhe funds for this foundation came from 
e\'ery (piarti^r of Jewry -from Russia, from 
America, from tho Jewish National Fund, 
which is tho financial organ of Zionism, and 
from the Hilfsi'crcin tier Deutsrhen Juden. tho 
society through which tho German Jews 
carried on tlu'ir Palestinian educational work. 
But the Hilfsrcreiii took tho initiative, and its 
governing body was practically left in chargo 
of th(' schnuo. At this juncture, howovor, tho 
diri'ctors of the Hiljsvereiti bi’igan to revorso 
their policy towards H(^brew in their own 
schools, and insisted, for certain subjects of 
instruction, on its replacement by Gorman. 
The result Wiis a sect^ssion in Palestine of 
ttwlu'rs and pupils, who started new schools 
in the Hebrew language. But inst-ead of 
h(.'(^ding this warning tho Hilfsverein, as repre- 
sent ing the triLstees of tho mnv Poly technical 
Institute, docidcxl at a mooting in tho autiunn 
of 19i:i that tho Institute should have no 
official language, but that natural science and 
tecluiical subjects should be taught in Gennan. 
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When this was carrietl, the nationalist trustees 
present at tho meeting resigned, and the 
Actions Committoe of tlie Zionist Movi'inent 
then took the momentous step of supporting 
tlie secessionists from tho Hilfsvereiu's schools, 
and helping thtnn to found a normal school 
and two boys’ schools in Palostino on a [nirely 
Hebrew basis. 

Early in 1914 another and more repre- 
sentativo moot-ing of the trustees of the Voly- 
toehnieal Tnstitute was held, and tho Ameri< an 
d<‘l(^gates brought the opposing j)arti(\s to a 
compromise. It was resolved that niathe* 
inaties and physics should bt) taught in H«‘brow 
from the beginning; that the ti'aehers should 
undertake, in their contracts with tlu^ governing 
body, to acquire a competent knowledge of 
Htdjrew within four years ; and that afttn- the 
first four years of the Institute’s existence the 
t|uostion of what subjects were to bt) taught in 
Ihdmnv should be considered afre^sh. 

d’lie struggle was thus jiostponed till it was 
siLspended indcfuiitely by t he war. Jhit though 
this contest over th(^ language of instruction 
in a polytechnieal iiistitute may seem a small 
tiling compared with the issui's which the 
war raised, not only for tlu* world as a whole 
hnt for I’alestino itsidf, it regally marked a vital 
moment in the history of the Jewish national 


movement. Jt‘wry in Pak'stine had fought 
h)r the recognition of llohreu as its national 
language, for higher culture as wiJI as for 
daily use; Zionism had olheially identified 
itselt with this cjinsc ; and the (h'linan Assimi- 
lationists, in their eth)rts to imposo tiu' ({erman 
language, had the secret ha^'king «»f the (lerman 
Clovernm.'nl. At one of tin* nu'itings of the 
trusttM-s, which was held under the roof of n 
Jewish li‘ad»‘i* in Heilin, IIim'i* Ziminerinann, 
atterwards Seeit‘taiy of Slato Um‘ Foreign 
Aflairs, wos aet-ually wailing in anollu'r room 
ol tile houst‘ to hciir the rt'sult of Iht* voting. 
And the policy whieli led such a high ({('riiiaii 
ollieial to take a pca’scaml intert si in .h'wish 
affairs was revrah'd during IIm‘ war hy Dr. 
1 )a\ is- 1 rietseh, a ( {(M inan .h w ish pnhlieisl, in 
a pamphlet* which is so illuminating that it 
dos(‘i‘\'»*s ({uotatiiai : 

Ai’eonliutr to the mo- j -.1 ul ist ii’ ■; [lie wrifeMl 

alwnif .ml .>1 (li.> I l.iiaa.aoa in |||,> \v..rM 

.spejilv (Jerm.ui or N’l.I.liMi (.Jwli'irh-lh uis, h) m 
molher-loiiun.'. . . . Hy its laiimmyi', eiilliirul oiieii- 
talimi, ami hii.me--! relalums the .Fewi h element; 
fnmi lOa-terii J’airo|>(' is im a^sel to Herman mthienee. 
. . . Ill a eertain .seien the .lew' - are a Near Hasleru 
I'lemmit iu (o'rmany ami a H.'rman .‘liineiil m 'i’ni'key. 

Ilith.-rfo (.ermany h.n hothensl herself very liltio 
about the .Je\\'i|h ('inii^ralnm irom lla lem I'hiroii.*, 

♦“Die .Imlmi <ler 'I’nrkei ” : ‘lijimlei’ mnl V.'.lker 
ih*r 'I’lirkei ’’ M-ries, H : Ja ip/iu', ItHr). 



{A. M. llyatnion 6 " PuleAxne, * 

THE JAFFA GYMNASIUM EN FETE. 
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IV^opln in Gnrmftny have hardly rcnlizod fhat, through 
the annual (?xodiw of about 100,000 (Icnnan-Hpealving 
JowH to tho United States and England, tho empire of 
the Engli^^h language and the economic system that 
goes with it is being enlarged, while a German asset 
is being proportionately depreciated. . . . 

In view of tho difTicnilties which would result from a 
whol<!salo migration of Eastern Jews into Geniiany 
its«*H, Germans will be only too glad to find a way out 
in the emigration «-f tbchc Jews to Turkiy- a solution 



LORD ROTHSCHILD, 

To whom the British Forelfin Secretary addressed 
his letter of encouragement to the Zionists. 

extraordinarily favourable to tho interosta of all three 
parties eonee nu'd. . . . 

Tin* German-speaking Jews abroad aro a kind of 
German provinco which is avcH wortli cultivation. 
Nine-tenths of the Jewish world speak German, ami a 
good part of tho remaundt'r live in tho Islamic world, 
which is (h'rmany’s frii'inl, so that there an^ grounds 
for talking of a German protectoralo over tho whok^ 
of .lewry. . . . 

'fhere arc possibilities in a (human protectorate over 
the Jews as well as »)ver Islam. Smaller national units 
than the 11,^ million Jews have b«'oii able to do Gerinniiy 
vital injury or s«M‘vice, jind, while the Jew.s have no 
national Stati*, their disp(u*sion over the whole world, 
their high standard of culture, and their peculiar abilitios 
leml them a weight that is worth moro in tho 
baliinee tlian many largtu- national mas- os wliich occupy 
a compact area of their own. 

(h'nnnny thus lia»l a placv and a notahlo 
one for tlio Jew.s in hor stdinmos of ambition. 
Ih'i aiiso tho Jews whtc “ dispor.sed,” boctiuso 
llioy “had no national State,” no “compact 
area ” of their own, tliey seemed to Germany 
♦‘ininently suital)lo instruments for her policy, 
wliieh was to build Germany’s greatness on tho 
disintegration or arrested development of other 
peoples. Just as Serbia and Belgium were 
to lose their independcnco and tho subject 


nationalities of Austria-Hungary were co 
remain luider their oppressors, .so . the Jews 
were to bo maintained, as a “ German asset,” 
in the state of denationalization imder which 
they had suffered torments for eighteen cen- 
turies, in order, that they riiight once again 
bo Iiewun's of wood and drawiirs of wati^r for a 
Gontile nation, only, no doubt, to be perse- 
cuted and cast out once more when they ceased 
to minister to Germany’s selfish purposes. 
Such a destiny was at the opposite pole to 
tho hopes- which Ilerzl had awakened in tVie* 
Jewish people and which tho colonists in 
Palestine were bringing to fruition; and the 
conflict betwe.en tho Hebrew and German 
languages in 1913-14 is important precisely 
because it was tho first clash between these 
opposing purposes. In this conflict, though 
it broke out before the war, tho Jewish national 
movement had already ranged itself on tho 
side of tho Allies, for the claim of the Jews in 
Palestine to tho freedom of their national lan- 
guage in their native land was an expressicai 
of tho right of peoples to determine their own des- 
tiny, which was tho war aim of tlu^ .Mlies and 
iho negatioTi of Germany’s will to domination. 

Because of the stand wliich they , took on 
this ,occtision the colonists in Palc.sti.ie had 
to suffer during tho war. Some of their hard- 
ships, such as tho requisitioning of animals 
and produce, or tho privations due to tlu^ 
blockade, wore doubtless incidental to tho 
state of host ilities, and they were visited, like 
other inhabitants of Turkey, by a terrible 
locust plague in 1915. But they also drew 
upon themselves tho malevolent attention 
of tho Ottoman Government, which had 
translated tho Gorman doctrine of racial 
‘domination into a “ Paii-Tiirnnian ” policy 
of Turcifi cation within its local sphere. Tho 
revival of Hebrew made tho Palestinian Jews 
as noxious to the Committee of Union and 
Progress as the Arabs, Armenians and Greeks ; 
they did nof forgive tho Palestinian refugees 
who enlisted in the Zion Mule Corps in Egypt, 
a combatant unit which fought through the 
Gallipoli campaign ; and when the Britisli 
Army established itself before Gaza in the 
spring of 1917 orders came down from Con- 
stantinople that the Jews in Palestine should 
bo dealt with as th© Greeks had been in 1910 
and tho Armenians tho year before. The pro- 
cedure opened with the deportation of tho 
Jewish element from Jaffa and its neighbour- 
hood, and the Armenian and Greek precedents 
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left no doubt as to what was to follow. But 
the complacency of the Jewish coininunity 
ill Cermany towards Turco-Ctainan policy 
dhl not extend to the extenainati<ai of their 
Palestinian coinjiatriots, and they made such 
urj^eiit ])T*otc'sts to the ( Jeiiium ( tux ertmu'id 



Army at Cla/a in th(‘ antnmn of 1017 , followed 
by its rapid a«lvatice, releasi’d a larj;(‘ part- of 
thr* .lewish colonic's troni the 'Tiirki'^h dominion. 
I he British (Jlo\'t*nmu‘iit wa^’ now in a position 
to renew its offers of lOOtt ami lOO.*! in a hum 
tliid satisfied t'\*>ry ciMitlilion of ( h(* BasrI 



TRAVELLINC; IN PALESTINi:. 

that the latter was compelled to interveiw*. Pni^rammf*, and on XoNtnihcr 2, P.H7, tlie 

Berlin conferred with Constantinojile, and the Seerftary of State for horoi^n Allairs address(‘d 

deportiitions were discontinued. the followinj/ letter to Lord llothsehsid, as the 

^Whether the Committ(M» of Union and Pro- rrpr«*sentat ive (J (he ,Jev\ish eomrnunity in 
jrress would have seized some later opportunity Kn^/land : 

of carrying out their purpose will never be Dkau L()jii> Itnrfiscim.n, — T Imve mudi plrH^no 

known, for the blow struck by the British .caiv. yiMKM.) ><»u, on of iii. Majesty’, (iox.-n.. 
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THL AVIV, THK NRW JRWISIl COLONY IN JAFRA. 


irionf, Hu? following doclaralioii of syinimlhy with 
JowiRh Zionist ftspirutions which has hccn sulmiiltcd 
to, and apfirovod by, Iho Cabinet; 

llis Majesty’s Govcrninenl vi('W with favour th(‘ 
establishment in Palosiiiio of a national homo for thr 
Jewish people, and will uso their best endeavours to 
facilitate the achievement of this object, it being elearlN 
understood that nothing shall be done which may pre- 
judice the civil and religions rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in I'alestiue, or the rights and 
political status enjoyed by dews in any other country. 

I should be grateful if yon would bring this decluration 
to the 4inowlcdge of the Zionist Federation. 

Yours ‘•ineeivly, 

(Signed) Ahthi'k Jamks Halfolii, 
With Mr. Ihdfour’s hdter this cdnipltu’ nuiv 
fitly close. It wis received with ejitliusiasm 
when'vt^r iltoro wt're .lows in the world. The 
Zionists in Ihe Ih’itish Kinpiro and in Allied 
and noiitral eoiintries ox})ress(‘d tln*ir graliiiule 
in showers of telegrams to the Ihitish Govern- 
ment ; aii<l the Zionists of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, who could take no ovet’t iKdion, were 
so littl(‘ ahlo to conceal their emotion that they 
elicited voluminous exhortations, both argu* 
Tiu'iitativo and minatory, from the German 
I’ress. ’rho Pale signified its feelings by a great 
demonstration at Odessa, the port whoro the 
pioneer colonists had embarked in faith tliirty- 


five years before. “ Our (h^claration,” a mein- 
bor of the Jtritish Goviu’nmont remarked 
a r(‘ present at ive of Zionism, “ has brought us in 
a qiiiek retuni.”~“ d’hat is the first time.’* 
tho Zionist. retorbMl, “ that a Gentile has gel 
interest out. of a .lew.” 

It does not fall within tho scope of thi.- 
history to discuss t lu^ fiitiir(‘, but at the date al 
which Mr. 13alfour’s letter was written two 
factors of importance had already ajipeared. 
Tho devastation of the Russian Pale, which 
PortiiiK', by a last slroki‘ of cruelty, had ehosiMi 
for ono of the principal theatres of thi' war, had 
uproobMl tho Aski'iia/.im on a far great(‘r 
sealo than the formiu’ Tsarist persecutions, and 
made it likely that, wlion piuice rotiiriujd, the 
return to Pak'stino would reeommenee in far 
greater volume than before. And thi^ i;ommon 
sufferings of all the non-Turkish nationalities 
in the ()1 toman Kmpiro at tlie hands of their 
“Turanian” rulers had impressed upon their 
leaders the necessity for cooperation in their 
struggle for independence. Tho future of 
Wostorn .\sia was shaping its(?lf in tho form of an 
entente between Arab, Armenian, and Jew. 




CHAPTER CCXVIII. 


THE ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE 
AND THE NEW MEDICINE. 


TUK Kvolution of the Kakly Dkkkits New Ideas MiLiTAin IIosimtais Mow 

THK Wounded were hroihiht oi:t of Rattle The Race aoainst Infection " Modern 
Hosfital Trains -Raroes At the R>ase KTneth* Medicine “ Imtness " cndeu the 'Pest 
OF War -Medical Examinations A Hospital Experts Tour in Erance ‘‘Soldier's 
Heart’— French and Reuuan Hospitals -Medioxl IH'^search Committee National 
Health. 


I N an early chapter of iliis History a descrip- 
tion was given of the Hospital System of 
the British Expeditionary Foree in R)14 
and of the manner in which that system 
was enlarged and reorganized to meet the 
demands of modern warfare both in ri'Sjiect of 
idtered conditions and of incriTisId numbers.* 
In subsequent chapters the evolution of the 
scientific side of medicine which took place 
during the first years of war was traced, and 
it was shown how great a jiart so-call(‘d pure 
science played in enabling physicians and 
surgeons to cope with the deadly inflections of 
the battlefield itself and w'ith the equally dinwlly 
epidemics wliich invariably constitute a thn‘at 
to armies in the field. Finally, tlu^ various 
measures adopted to im])rove the comfort of 
the men and to conserve their well-being both 
physically and mentally were di'scribed ; and 
in a recent chapter that aspect of thi^ subject 
was dealt with further from the point of view 
of the soldier discharged from the army 
disabled or unfit. 

In order to correlate tlicso accounts of so 
many diverse efforts and acliievemcnts it is 
now necessary to take up the story of the 
general evolution of the Medical Servi(?e from 
* VoUWrChapter LX VI. 

Vol. XIV.— Part 179. 


Hin poiiil wlicro llml story wa--, intomiptoH 
to dt'scrilx' ill dotail tiM romarkalilo pronross of 
u'lial. liiwi by tho autuiun of 1!)17 bi'i'oiiio l.lio 
most, nijianiit’, tbo most olloclivo and Hio most 
bii'hly oipuii'/.i'd work of morcy wliicli (ho world 
liad over soon. 

It. lias Im'oii statod alroady, and piay now bo 
ompbasizod.Hiat tlio modioal oipiipmont of llio 
Original Kxpodit ionary Koroo was vory far 
iudiH'd from boiiif' a oomploto ono. Tlio Hoyal 
Army Mmlioal (kirps bad a soinowliat stormy 
orit^iii.aud it. had not, hotoro tho onthroak of tho 
Croat War, hoon ontiroly snooossfni in con vino- 
iiiK tho anthoritios of its .snpromo imporianoo 
anil of its ni'nont ro(|niromoiits Thoro woro, 
uoodloss to say, most, alilo administrators and 
most distinj'iiishod moii of soionoo in its ranks 

-it is only nocissary in this ooimoxion to 
monlion snoh namos as Sir Alfrod Konnh, Sir 
Will, boishinaii. Sir David Brnoo- - hut in spiln 
of tiH.' ofTorts to awiikoti intorost and arousi, 
onthusiasni iinioli that minht havo boon doiio 
was loft imdono. Tlio Si'rvioo, tisi, was not 
ontiroly altractivt>, booanso tlio avora^o yoniiK 
modioal j,Tathiato did not boliovo tliat bo would 
find snilioiont soofio in tho Army for tho priM'tioo 
of his profossion, unless, indood, he proimsoil to 
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A BRITISH HOSPITAL SHIP AT A LANDING-STAOE. 


Jiis lift) to tiu* st udy of tropit'^l disftkst's. 
'I’liiis tlic crcj^ni of tlic Scrvico was in 

the f'roat work of [)nivt‘iitivo iu(‘dicino in hot 
countries -nnd tilt' record of the in 

this fit'ld is t^xct't'din^ly lirillitint — while tin* 
work of 4wt tending to tlui sick soldier ut lioiiit* 
was work in which doctors could scjircely hope 
to ^rtin k\ very with' expt*pienct», the oriny being 
o cortdully stdcctt'd hotly of young men. 

"hhi' result of this stuto of inottt'rs — anti it is 
n(»t easy tt> see ht>w, grantetl the tlilliculties, a 
hettt'i’ statt> of iiiatttM's ctuiltl liav’c ht't'ii stnuired 
— Wivs that whtMi thci ^var hrt>kci otit tht' Corps 
ftuind itst'lf tlehcitMit- in equipment anti tt> a 
grt‘a. extent tlevttitl t)f experience. The ct>n- 
ct)ptit>n t>f a military ht)spital as that institution 
is nt>w untlerstt>otl simply tlitl not exist. The 
itlea t)f a great Servict' t)f the Sick anti Wtnintled 
wt>rking thrt>ugh its own clumntds anti having, 
so to spt)ak, its t)wn pt>iiit of view of war was 
hut just ft>rmiilatetl aiitl still laeketl effective 
tleiiuMisl ration. Tht' tloctor was too largely 
regartlt'd as the servant i)f tlw' officer in com- 
mantl, as a suhsitliary pt'i*st>n wht)se thity it 
was tt> rect'ivt) ortlers, not to issue them, aiul 
whtxse chief merit consistt'tl in his capacity to 
refrain from interference. The old-worltl horse 
ainbulauces which rumbletl ’’’ over the pave 


of the French tt>wns tluring tlit) early tlays of 
August, 11)14, expresstul tlu' situation exactly. 
They wci'e anti tlit'y lot>kt'(l a batl compromist' 
])etween two opposing idt'as. The doctors 
attacht'tl tt> them st't'inetl tt> fetd that they 
t)ccupied a position which still awaitetl ttt'tini- 
tit>n. Tliey began to see what was wanted, 
but they were unable to st'c liow the reform 
was to be brought about. 

Fvents solvetl t ht'ir difficult y w ith a thorough - 
nt'ss that nt> one coultl iiave foretoltl. Tht^ 
rt)atlways of France leatling frtan the batth'* 
Ht'ltls of Mtais anti the Marnt' soon becami* a 
shambles, Thousaiuls of wounded men lay 
t>ut upon tliest^ roatls, and there w as no adequatt' 
means of collt'cting tlu'in. Terrible rumours 
passetl from mouth to mouth in Knglantl that 
the Ambulance St'rvice hatl broken down anti 
tliat help w»is urgently requireil. The British 
Hetl Crt>ss Society hurried to the assistance t)f 
the Army Metlical Corps. The American resi- 
dents in Paris foundetl anti endow*ed a great 
new' ht)spital, the Lycc'e Pasteur, at Ncuilly, 
thousantls of po\inds were rapidly subscribetl 
to The Times Fund for the Sick and Woundetl, 
ambulance motor cars were called for anti 
suppliotl, aufl certain changes w^ere made 'in 
the personnel of the Corps, by far the most 
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iniportmit of which wrts the recall of Sir Alfred 
K(‘ogh to the position of Dire<‘tor-Gouoral which 
he had occupied some years earli«u' and from 
which ho Ijad retired into private life. 

From this inoiuont the old order changt'd 
and what can only bo described as a now con- 
ception of military medicine was brought into 
being. The biisic idea underlying this now 
conception was the welfare of the Army as a 
whole and not merely the treat inei^t of wouiuled 
men. Indeed, the treatment of woimdod men, 
wliich had so monopolized medical attention 
in other camj)aigns, was by no means the most 
important fimction of the new war doctor. 
'J'he prevention of disease and the prevention 
of wounds was his chief duty, the former by 
means of such measures as j)revontive inocula- 
tion, the latter by the use of protective measures 
like the steel helmet, the use of which found 
its first advocates among French surgeons. 
Prevention, indeed, became the watchword of 
the Medical Service. It was recognized at last 
that an epidemic preventcnl from arising or 
mastered in its lirst stages repn^sentod a .far 
gi-eater achievement than an epidemic success- 
fully tr(‘ated in its full maturity. It was 
recognized, too, that the danger from wounds 
lay not so much in the wounds thcnnselvcs as 


in the infections occurring secondarily. The 
prevention of wounds thus assumed a twofold 
im|Wtau<*e : it was important to reduce their 
actual numlnu’s as far as ])ossil)lc by m(‘aus of 
suitable nu‘chanical (hnuces ; it was also 
important to reduce the iucidcnco of iuflanu na- 
tion occurring in those wounds whicli wore 
sustained 

T'he meaning of those changes in attitude was 
not appaj’ent. at once, but some sev^^re object 
lessoni.s calculated to impn'ss this mt‘aning upon 
all observers were furnished during the course 
of the ca!n[)aign, when, for exiunple, in Serbia 
failure to pn'vent disi'aso brought di.saster 
quickly. It was seen that a single epidemic 
which has es(*ape(l from control may c^uiekly 
upset the whole system of medical care of any 
army, that indeed it may so Is^avily tax the 
means of communication, the transport and 
supply as to threaten th(^ safety of the force* 
as a whole. Nothing saps the moral of arfuic's 
so quickly as unehocked itifoclioii.s disease ; 
nothing militates so ellectively against tlie 
rot-urn of wounded men to the ranks as in- 
flammation in wounds. 

'I’lio Military Hos]>ilal })eeanie, tlu'refore, 
much mon^ than a nu'ri' clearing houso for the 
injnn'd. It Ix'canie a kind of dtjti'ctivo bun*an 
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HKITISH KED CROSS DO(;. 
lire used in all modern armies to search for 
wounded men in outlying positions. 

f<w I ht> of the first indicnt ions <d' 

(lis<‘OS(* ; it Ijccanu’ ifciso ik <'rutro for 
tiu- '^tiidy (d‘ disr}is<‘, for (Im oliK-idutioii of 
dilliciiU. problruis of provoution {i.iid t roat iiwuit 
unii ft>r (lio npplioiil ion of now roiiK'dios to old 
fondilions mid for 1 lu* disscniinut ion ot know- 
lod^jjo nowly jWMpiin'd ti> nil tlir iiHMuhcrs of tlio 
Army MojliiMil Corps. It srrvt'd fnrllirr by 
(olh'i'tinf; statist ios <>f <lis»*nsr mid of triNitniont, 
sifting? tlioso mid ot>rndnt in^ flioiii, so tluit t ho 
vnhu' of iu‘\v mot hods mi^dit ho tosti^d mul 


proved or disproved by records ot actual 
results tibtained. This statistical evidence was 
also made available far and wide ; and its u.S(‘, 
as may readily be imagined, was at once 
recognized on all hands. 

Moreover, just as tlu^ hospital itself became 
t ransformed, so did the method of bringing tlu? 
sick and wountiod to tlio hospital undtTgo 
evolution and tninsformation. Attached to 
<*aeh regiment were certain men known as 
Keginiental Stretcher Bear(*rs. After a baitle 
tliese men as soon as possible went out to pick 
np 1 !m^ injuriMl and get them back to the 
trcuciies. Just behind the trendies and con- 
n<‘cted with thorn by a communication tr(‘ncli 
was tile Regimental Aid Post. As a rule it was 
sitiiat(*d ill a dug-out. The wouudtul came to 
it both from the No Man’s band and t-lie trenches 
themselves, and it thus (constituted the first 
stopping [)lac(^ — the first place at which midieal 
attention could propi'rly given. This atten- 
tion took the form of “ first aid,” f.c., attention 
to urgent matters Iikt> sevt^'C bleeding. 'I’ln! 
wounded wen' tlu'ii carried on stretchers t«> 
tlu' AdvanciMl Dressing Station a mile or more 
away. Here again more can' could he givt'n, 
and hen' tlie observer who bad follower) the 
proeess of evolution might remark liow w(dl 
experii'uce had been utilised atid liow go<.Kl and 
practical benefit had be(*ii d(Tived from it. 
Of all the work carriisl out on Ixdialf of tJie 
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wounded the most dangerous was this journey 
from the R(‘giinental Aitl Post at tln^ tn^nches 
back to the Advanced Dressing Station. The 
boarei’s ha 1 to pass tliroughtlu* enemy’s barrages 



PETTY OFFICERS OF THE BRITISH 
NAVAL ARMOURED CARS IN GALICIA 
ATTENDING A WOUNDED RUSSIAN. 


and at this point, most, of t.lie casiialti(‘s of t.li(‘ 
H.A.M.C. occurred. Those who witnesse'd the 
splendid heroism of the Ix'arer [)arties in 
passing the bariagt^ eo\dd lind no [U'aiso too 
high t.o b(‘stow u[)on it. 

So far eonveyanee v^as by strefclier, but at 
the Advanced Dn'ssing Station motor aml)u- 
lane<'s vvc're met V(u*y (liff(u’ent tliese from 
thc! old hors(i-{unbulaucos of the days of Mens. 
Every ear bore umnistakabh^ evidence (»f liaving 
been built, for its work by men who knew uluit 
the r<'quir< •merits they had to meet, were an<l 
just liow to moot these requirements. 

The motor ambulances conveyed the wounded 
to the Casualty (bearing Station, huge tentivl 
hospitals of perhaps 8U0 to 1,000 Ireds with 
expert staffs of Surgeons, .Radiographers, 
Aiuesthetists and others ready to ensure that 
every man should have the benefit of all the 
knowledge and experience gained during th<^ 
campaign. Tho Casualty Clearing Station 
indeed rei^resonted, in concrete form, one of t h<' 
great now doctrines of military surgery — the 
d()(;trine that a stitch in time saves nine. At 
the beginning of tho war, before the scientific 
worker had proved that the reid danger to the 
wounded is not his wound but the disease germs 
ready to enter it or already implanted in it, thc^ 
casualty clearing stations were comparatively 
unimportant places. So soon jw the new idea 
became recognized they developed into places 


of first-rate import pjuee, and it was speedily 
found that upon tlie efiiciency of the staff 
employed in them the whoU^ future liistory of 
the jiatieiit depended. 

This truth cannot be grasped unless it is 
understood in what manner tho average wound 
of modern warfan* affected its recipient. 
Generally sjieaking, if a man was able to recover 
from tho immediate dangers of his injury — tlie 
dangtu’ of “ shock ” and tho dangi'r of bleeding 
— h(' might be expected to recover so far as tbe 
injury itself was concerned, exception being 
made in the case of gravid abdominal or chest 
injuries with destruction of imjiortant organs. 
Hut hard upon the heels of these immediate 
dangers came a new horde of assailants more 
deadly by far. Cliief of these was blood- 
poisoning. Since t^very wound almost without 
exception was a “poisoned wound” in the 
sense that it contained fragments of clothing 
or [iieces of dirt, every wound must in the 
(ourso of a few hours become the seat of 
uitlammation and suppuration. The germs 
eausing this inflammation were of a peculiarly 
virulent order, and in untreated eiises the 
inflammation tended to spread with great 
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rapidity, so that a state of general poisoning 
with high fever resulted, and the patient was 
placed in extreme danger of losing his life — or 
at the very least a limb. 

The fii*st idea, when this state of affairs was 
realised, was to hurry all wounded men to tlie 
base, so that they might be placed in good 
hospitals and receive the best possible attention. 
The idea unrlerlying this procedure was the 
familiar one that the best treatment could only 
bo obtained in specially equipped institutions 
and that, as the wound was already infected, 
no harm was likely to result from a short delay 
in dealing radically with it. There was un- 
doubtedly much to bo said for tliis view, and 
without question the improved methods of 
dealing with wounds which were rapidly intro- 
duced into the base hospitals were the means 
of saving an enormous number of lives. 

Novc^rtheless certain surgeons and investiga- 
tors felt that, good as this system was, a better 
might, so far at any rate as some of the cases 
were concerned, be devised. They therefore 
resolved to Viegin the radical treatment of 
wounds much nt^aror to the firing line, and so 
eliminate the period of time occupied in the 
journey to the base, arguing that by this step 
they would afford the germs of blood-poisoning 
a shorter period in which to develop their evil 
acd-ivitios. If the infection w^as checked at an 
early stage the strength of the patient would 
be conserved ; ho would retain in greater 
measure liis “ will to recover ” and the destruc- 
tion of tissue from a spreading inflauimatiou 
would bo prevented. 

This idea of a “ race against infection ” was 
very soon found to be of tho highest importance. 
One of its first great exponents was undoubtedly 
Professor Carrol, tho distinguished French sur- 
geon, though it would be quite wrong to 
imagine that tho British Medical Service was 
boliindhand in appreciating and putting into 
operation the new method. Professor Canel 
was granted a hospital at Compiegne by the 
French authorities, and, as Compiegne was then 
immediately behind the lines, he was able to 
receive his patients within an exceedingly short 
period after they had been woimded. His 
results astonished all those who saw them, and 
though, no doubt, the antiseptic methods 
employed by him and by Dr, Dakin, who 
helped him, wore responsible for a great part 
of tho benefit secured, yet Professor Carrel 
himself laid strong emphasis upon the fact that 
the situation of his hospital contributed in 
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great measure to its success. Ho was able to 
declare that time was of the very essence of the 
work and that with every hour gained the 
patient’s chance of recovery was enormously 
increased. Loss of time, no matter how careful 
might bo the subsequent treatment, meant 
irreparable loss, irreparable wastage. 

In the course of a short time this doctrine 
])as3ed beyond the realiYi of dispute, and at once 
the importance of the casualty clearing station 


labours. Brave and devoted men and women 
gladly took the extra risk involved for the sake 
of the extra benefit they were able to confer, 
and within a short period had their full reward 
in th(^ shape of an increase<l recovery rate and a 
diminished rale of moilality and disability. 
Indeed, the nursing sisters displayed most 
womlerful self-sacrifice in those hospitals 
situated no nion* than from five to ten miles 
behind the lighting line. And thanks to th(Mr 



OUTSIDE AN ADVANCED DRESSING STATION. 
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as the great(^st of all the means of fighting 
inflammation in wounds became established. 
Because it was “ always too late to mend ” in 
respect of a war wound the surgeon who saw 
his cases early and treated them early po.ssessed 
a great advantage over hi.s fellows. His 
patients began the rac(? with inflammation on 
good terms and with a reserve of strength. "J’heir 
wounds were less dangerous, liealed quicker and 
left less permanent damage beliind them. They 
were disabled for a shorter period, and so 
could be expected back at their duties in a 
shorter period. The consequent effect upon the 
strength of the fighting force was manife.st. 

So high-class .surgery, with its contributory 
services of X-ray workers, and anaesthetics, 
gradually came “ up the line ” and estab- 
lished itself as close a.s possible to the field of its 


bravery the most serious abdominal operations 
could bo safely carried out. 

Anot her of the st'condary dangers of a wound 
was the possibility that the germs of tetanus, 
or lockjaw, might be hidden in it. During the 
period of the retn^at from Mons this disease 
occasioned bTiiblo suffering, but happily it 
was found that if an injection of anti-tetanic 
.scrum was given as soon as a wound was sus- 
tained the chances of the disease developing 
w'cro reduced to au ('iionnous extent. Hero 
again tlui importance of early treatment was 
.soon mavlc evident, and so it became a roiitine 
custom to give the wounded man his dose of 
anti-tetanic serum at the casualty clearing 
station. 

These changes converted this station from a 
hospital for mild cases which did not seem to 
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[C iuuuiiin D/futat photograph. 

CANADIAN MOTOR TRAIN IN THE I.ENS SECTOR. 


r<‘<juij(‘ t |•(‘atnl(*nt a< tlia base* into a hospital for 
tho most. s(‘i‘ioiis (*as(\s wliicli ov’i«lt*n(]y r(*(juiro(l 
imin(‘(iiat(* trcNitriM'iil. 'riio rrsult was a ro\'o- 
lutioii in administ -rat iv(’ met hods. For mani- 
h'slly, il tho sorioiis casi's were to lx* r<‘(M'ivod 
and tn'at(xl at. tla^ station, Ic'ss accommodation 
woiilil remain for the Jiiorc tiivial injnrh's. 
Mdioso latter eases thei’cfori* nierely pa.ss<Ml 
through the casualty el(‘arin |4 stations, at which 
they re?nained, mdess at one(' able to r<-turn to 


duty, for a biiof space only. Tliey received 
their dos<‘ of s(‘rum, were diagnosed and sort(‘d 
out. and were tlam plaet'd in the hospital trains 
at railhead or in the hos])itaI barges. 

Th(5 hospital trains of It) 17 were very dif- 
h*rent from thos(' nad with in the early we(‘ks 
of August, 1911. The first hos[)ital trains W(u*e 
merely Frcmch railway wagons with straw on 
thidr lloors. There were no eonvonienees of 
any sort ; tliere were no air-brakes on the 
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wagons ; there was no means of passing from 
one wagon to another after the train ha(i begun 
'to move. The liospital trains of 1917 were so 
nearly perfect that improvement in them 
seemed to be an impossibility. Perhaps their 
most striking feat ure was the s])lendid kitchen 
with which each was furnished and the excellent 
arrangements for affording tlie wounded bi'ef- 
tca and soup and other articles of diet whicli 
were so precious dining tlu' hours of recov(‘ry 
from the first shock of injury. Kach train laid 
its operating theatre for emergencies, its dis- 
pensary, its doctor’s olhei's, its nurses’ (juarteis. 


in the early autumn of 1914 and came at first 
from Poitiers, where a committee of Knaudi- 
women eipiippcd and designed the first floating 
luispital. The baige was moored at one of the 
quays at Paris and was inspected by repre- 
sentatives of th(* Hritish Kod Cross Society and 
others. It was fully described in 77/r 'I'nncs at 
that })eriod, and a strong plea was made for an 
extensive use «»f this mwv means of conv(‘yanc(\ 
The liint wa^ not wastt'd, and soon a regular 
fleet of these useful little hosjiitals sprang into 
lM‘ing. 'fhey passjul along the quiet water- 
ways of f’ratuM* from the v<*rv front rieht hack 



[O/futiil pfiotogniph. 

DRESSING STATION NEAR ROSE FARM ON THE MENIN ROAD. 


The springing of the carriages had been the 
subject of anxious care, and a pitch of excel- 
lence had been achieved which kdt absolutely 
nothing to bo desired. 4’he men lay in long, 
sweet wards, protected from every jolt of the 
line, at an even and comfortable temjH'iat lire, 
with medical and surgical care at their sides 
day and night, with every one of the small 
luxuries and amenities which mean so much 
during hours of pain and stress. 

No less wonderful were the hospital barges. 
The idea of using barges for the conveyance of 
the wounded originated with our French allies 


to the base. They were about th(^ sizc^ of a 
Thames lighter, perhajis a little longer. 4’h('y 
were roofed in, but. some of the ' hat chw ays 
were mo\abl(\ The centre was fitted \ip as 
a ward, like a perfectly airangi^d and (Hpii])ped 
ward of a pi^rnianent hospital, (except that it 
lacked windows and w’as lighted from the roofs. 
It held about thirty beds. It w'lvs fitted w'ith 
electric light and operating table just as in 
the cast^ of the trains. In the bows were th<* 
kitchi^n and stores and in the stern the SisttTs’ 
quarters in one barge and the medical ofliccT’s 
fjuarters in another, a medical oflicer being in 
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charge of two barge«. Patients travellofl in 
those barges in the greatest comfort, and wt^ro 
always sorry to leave them. They proved, 
as might bo imagined, invaluable for cases 
nspiiring very careful and steady transport. 
In the barge, except for tho sound of the 
rip[)liTig water, you could not tell that you 
w'(^re moving. 

On arri\’al at the base the soldiiT found 
hims(*lf in a worhl of hospitals complex beyond 
the ])ovv(MS of the most lively pre-war imagina- 


which was wrought in medical practice during 
tho first tlireo years of war will not be conr- 
prohendod. Tho doctor of 191 1, so far as* 
Eiurope was concerned, was a mtMi who spent 
his life attempting to cure rather than to 
provont disoast?. The diseases of winch ho 
saw most were exactly those wliich ho kiu*w 
wore bej^ond the hope of cure — diseases like 
tuberculosis, Bright’s disease, diabetes, cancer, 
and so forth. The diseases which he was able 
to influence came to him “ in single spies,” and 
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tion, tmd expressing as a wholi' a ilegn^* of 
<tlicioiicy so rtMuarkable as to be worthy of 
detaded considerat ion. 

'The great, tho supn'iiie, diri\‘ronc«' bidweeii 
t lu 'SO military hospitals and tho civil hospitals 
of p(‘ae<‘ time wa^ the fact t hat , wdicrcas in the 
latter disi'aso in its chronic forms [U’cdominated, 
ill the former the disi'ase met with was not 
chronic. Both as regards wouiuls aiul sickness 
tin* doctors found thenisi'lves face to face with 
splendid youth, in the fullest enjennnent of its 
recuperat ivi' jxvwers, aiul with all the factors of 
circumstance in its favour. Tdie great im- 
portaiK’o of this may not at first bo appan’iit, 
yet unless it is understood the vast revolution 


he was often too busy to study them. At the 
begiiiuing of the war European medicine was 
static*. It was felt that, old methods liad been 
Imgc'ly w'orkcMl out. The study of disease in 
its advanced stages — which was the only stage 
of disease s(‘(*ii in gren^t. hospitals, and so the 
only stage of disease upon wliich detailed an»l 
carc*ful study was possible— had yielded only 
m(*i\gr(* ivsults. The beginning of disease — the 
(*arly departures from bc'alth wdiieli led to final 
breakdown — had not b(*cn, and could not bo, 
studied, because those who po.ssessed tht, oppor- 
tunities of study — tho general pnw^titioners — • 
wore overw orked men, with neither the necessary 
time nor tho ueco.ssary means at their disposal. 
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HOSPITAL BARGES ON THE SEINE. 



{French ojjicial photograph, 

INTERIOR OF A HOSPITAL BARGE ON THE SEINE. 
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A WARD IN A HOblMTAL BAROE. 


whiU’ tlins(‘ possossod of tho tirin' i^iid inomis 
woro divorcod from t.lio ojiport.imitios, 

Mdio rosolt. was tliat at (lui hoginiiiiii' of tho 
war tlu'ro was almost no fond of available 
know lodge in regard to tho disr'asi's or oven 
th(' wounds of our fighting youth. Not only 
hiwl iiK’i lioal administration to b(* built up from 


the fouiidations ; medical knowledge had also 
to bo built up. The doctors simply did not 
know where they stooil, as was matle evident 
to everybody by the great and real difficulties 
encountc^red by tho Medical Boards in charge 
of the examination of recruits. Tho public 
heard of the mistakes of the.se Boanls -and 
the mistakes were much haver than might have 
Iw^en i^xpected — with alarm and anger. Many 
vt^ry unjiLst strictures were passed upon the 
doctors composing thorn. The retU truth 
wliich the public did not grasp, because it 
could not grasp it, was that tln^se recruiting 
doctors were face to fatni with an entirely new 
proVjlem — tho pro))leiu of physical fitness in 
youth, the problem of the meaning and value 
of so-called “ disease signs ” in youth, t ho 
jiroblem of tho probable course of illimss in 
youth and its effect upon physical efficiency. 
This many-sided problem liad simply not been 
touched btd’ore because tho only circumstances 
in wliich it over present(Hl itself was life in- 
.surance W’ork, and in these circumstances there 
were no Flanders trenches, no mud and blood 
and iron to put tho doctor’s opinions to the tost- 
hirthwitli, and either prove or disprove his 
estimate in sucli a manner that all men tnight see 
the proof. 
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MOTOR-CAR FIELD HOSPITAL FOR FLANDERS, PROVIDED BV BELGIANS IN 

ENGLAND. 

It comprised operating car, X-ray equipment, ice-making machinery, kitchen, etc., with electricity as 

the motive power. See the illustration below. 


Tho truth was Miat for tlio first tinio iti its 
history tho medical ])r(>fe8si()!i found tlu^ basis 
of its faith and tc^achin^ assailed by tho iron 
of events. The proof of the j)uddin^; ha I 
suddenly become the (‘atiiig. Was a mau lit 
for military service or was h(^ not fit ? Did 
the abnormal soundiJ heard in Ins Iieart sii^nify 
anything or nothing ‘i Wouhl lu» ])reak down 
under the stress of the trcFiehes or would ho 
not ? Was he worth tlu? troiible of trailing 
him and the expojise of moving liim from one 
place to anotlu'r or was he not wort h ? These 
w('re the (|uestions that had to be answen‘d. 


And, on the other sid<‘ of the eliiTinol, a 
s(‘ries of (juestions no h^ss deadly in their 
simplicity and urginicy wcu'e l)eing propounded. 
‘‘ What is tlio degree of incapacity likely tt) 
result from this wound ? ( -an t lu^ degr(M', of 

incapacity be low«‘r(‘d by treedmont V What 
d(M‘s the condition of this man’s h(‘art signify, 
iuid is tiu* disability j)erinjm(*nt- or curable ? ” 
An<l so on. The doctors weri^ fercF'd to make 
jmsw(‘r. 

At first, a!id very ne.turally, the answ<‘rs 
w'Tc framed in. terms of the old knowledge — 
t lijit is to say, <»f tlu‘ know It'dgt* gaituvl fi'om 
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tlif) study of advanced and often incurable 
dis( 3 ase. It was accepted, for example, that 
a man with a so-called “ inurnuir ” of his 
heart was unfit as a recruit, or, if recruited 
already, as a soldier. Consequently a very 
lar^'e iuun>>er ol‘ othervvi.s«i ajjparently liealthy 
youn^ men were n'jeeted at the recruiting 
stath>ns, nr, on diseovi^y in tlif^ ranks, turned 
o»it (d the Artny .After a time, liowt^vor, mere 
la\fn<*n began to point out tliat the number 
f)f men s>o disposed of was v(!ry great, and 
flirt lier that these men in civil life appeanvl to 
be tit to jxTform active duties e/id generally 
t'O live on a high plain' of physicid enduranci'. 

It then gradually Ix'came el(‘ar t hat the whole 
(juestion of h('art disease must be reconsidered 
from the [)oint of vnew of tlu‘ young man. 
'the knowl(xlg(3 possessixl about advancisl h(‘art 
dis<*ase was (‘vidently of much h'ss value than 
liad biMii supp<»s(mI, au<l was certainly not 
trustworthy when a[)f)lied to those who, what- 
ever else might b(‘ wrong with them, were 
certainly not sui’fi'ring from advancixl disease. 

Ill likt‘ maniK'r th<i question of kidiu*y dis(uxs(5 
was found to In* insoluble in tin’ins of earlier 
bi‘li(‘f ; and so was t he (juestion of nervous 
disease's and the ejiK'stion of digc'stive disc*as('s 
and the (|uestion of disc'ases of the lungs 


and other organs. The Socratic maxim that 
the first knowledge is the knowledge that one 
is ignorant was taken to heart. The medical 
profession stood on the threshold of a new era. 

.Happily ov^erything was favourable to the 
.seekers after enlightenment. In the first i)lace 
the Royal Army Medical (.^orps possessed in 
Sir Alfred Keogh, the Director-General, a man 
of very e.xceptional ability and of imagination. 
To the common siaise of the soldier was added 
the /.eal of the scient ist. Sir Alfred was among 
the very first to recogni/.e that methods and 
standards by which large numbers of ovidenlly 
and manifestly healthy men were lost to tb(‘ 
Army were not, from the point of view of tlx' 
soldier at any rate, practical methods and 
standards. ICarly in tlic? day lie showed his 
ri'adiiit'ss to afford every facility to those 
willing to, and capable of, re-examining tlx' 
great problems of medicine and surgery. Idu* 
study of antiseptics — which had been regarded 
as a closed bocjk — obtainc'd liis enthusiastic 
support, and like support was given to tlic 
study of a largo number of other problems, 
ineluding those of h('art disi'ase, of kidney 
dis(‘as(‘, of nervous disoas(‘, of tc'tanus, of plastic 
surgi'iy aud of orthoptedic surgery and the 
tiyatnu'ut of tlu' disahk'd. Sir .Mfn'd jilaixx! 
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the whole inerlicol jjrofession in hia debt by 
recognizing that there wns no time to be lost 
anti that “ research ” was not only no luxury 
in war but was an absolute necessity. Ho 
reaped his reward. 

Happily, too, the means to the on<l were 



ENDELL STREET HOSPITAL; IN THE 
LABORATORY. 

immediately available. In former ehaptei’s it 
has boon told liow, in ordta* that tho study of 
distnist? miglit j)roe(‘(‘d apaet*, larger spt'cial 
hospitals were set asidt* and e(|uippt*d for 
particular objects. In these hosj)itals numbers 
of men suffering from tlie same kinds of com* 
])laints were collt'cted together. 'Pho most 
ablt^ of special ist-observors were ])oste(l to 
tho hospitals to study the diseases cn inassc. 
As soon as knowledge was acquired it was 
disseminated throiigliout the services, so that, 
immediately, it miglit bo tested and put to 
use. 

The broad result uas a new conception both 
of surgery and of medicine, a conception 
kinetic rather than static. Tho rigid ideas of 
‘‘disease ” became softened ; in their place grew 
up a conception of health “ with variations ” 
<letermined by jilact^ and circumstanco. It 
was sec'ii that in youth at any rate disease is 
alw’ays “ functional — that is to say that it 
is expressed in failure to do rather than in 
failure to be. So-called signs of disease which 
<lid not limit a man’s cajiacity wore recogniz(‘d 
to be in the majority of cases of small account 
in young men, whereas limitation of capacity 
even in the absence of all “ signs ” of disease 
was an indication of very great moment and 
ivas in itself a sign deserving of careful con- 
sideration. 

This point of view will bo tho more easily 
understood if we take the case of an ordinary 
wound From the static point of view the 


character of the wound, its situation, its clean- 
ness or uneleanness, its depth, its extent, were 
the points to be considen'd. .Much was known 
about all these aspects of the matter. Much 
was known, too, about the relative mortality 
of wounds— the mortality of infected 
wounds as compared with the mortality of 
ek'an wounds, and about tlu' accidents and 
eomplicat ions which might occur during the 
proct‘ss of h(‘jding. 

JSut in a war of millions, wlu're the increasing 
strain on man power was a constant difliciilty 
to all tho bc'lligcrents, this knowh'dge suddi'nly 
becamo quite insulYicicnt. Tlu' wounded man 
was no longer to Ix' jcgard(‘d as pianianently 
hor.s (If His futur(‘ was no longer a 

matt (‘I* of indilfcrciu.-c — in a military s<jnso — to 
th(‘ Army. He was no longer able to take his 
own time in recovering sonaavhero far from the 
scene of action. 

On tho contrary, tlie wounded man belonged 
still to the Army, was still of a high potential 
value to it, and was reckoiu'd uj)on as a futiin* 
source of strcMigth. The Army was deoply 
interested in him and was fully committed to 
the care of his health. Then* was but one 
really important (jucstion; “How soon and 
how soundly (!ould thcMuan be lu'aled ?" 



ENDELL STREET HOSPITAL ; THE 
X-RAY ROOM. 

This was the kiiudic point of view. It w’as 
not the wound which the Army as a fighting 
force was intercst(‘d in, but the man himself 
The one and only test of success was the 
rapidity of healing and tho effectiveness of it. 
Beautiful surgical methods, elaborate technique, 
fine points of diagnosis were alike valuable or 
valueless according as they contributed to or 
did not contribute to tho one great end— the 
j'cstoration of function. 

Tho entire hospital system as it had boon 
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ov<)lv(‘(l up till llu' untunin of 1917 wivs foimdod 
upon this i(li‘rt, ttiid «n'('ry iiuj)rovoiiieiit 
introducod could nlwnys lu^ tnu*i‘d to tho 
ivdvjuici^ of this idojv uloii^ stmio uciw pntli. 
'I'lu< truth was that tho id<*ii worked. It 
yielded results. It n*stored to the Army its 
imwi-pow<T; it sav<‘d health from being con- 
founded witb disi^a'^e and sj)an'd real disiMvso 
the disast(‘r of being elasstul as healtli. lts«'lf 
ossentmlly pra<-tieal, it a])pealed to men ren- 
<l(‘red practical by the stress of tlu' tinu's they 
live<l ifi. ’Jdu' fogs of many superstitk)ns were 
dissipated. 9die soldiei- as a man gaiiu'd enor- 
mously both in res])(*et of tlie kind of tivsks .std 
him and the kind of trealineiit given him wJien 
lu‘ h'll .siek. 

It would not be ])Ossihle to leave this aspect 
of the M«‘dical Service without a retereiico to 
tlh' Instructions which were issu<*d to Kecruiting 
^ledieal Hoards in December, Jt)17, ami which 
amount ti> a demand that tlu‘ functional or 
kinetic view of a man’s tit ness shall be a 
guiding principle of the examiners -that, in 
short, a man shall he graded according to 
tlie ineasuro of his ca|)acity to work. The 


Inst rued ion deserves to bo fpioted at some 
iongth ; 

“ Often a man’s occupation, such as that of 
blacksmith, navvy^ or miner, or tho exercise ho 
takes, such as football, cycling, walking, or the 
distance he covei’s by walking or cycling in a 
day’s work, will show that lu) will be able to do 
tlio physical work of tirades 1 and 2. Hut 
sometim(‘s the P^xaminers will have no sncli 
guides and then tlu\y may be doubtful as to 
tho man’s capability for physical exertion. 
Under these eircumstauet^s it may bo well to 
see how he responds to such exert ion as can be 
performed before t he Hoard. The most suitable 
form is liopping, carried out in the following 
manner : 

“ 1. ’Phe man’s pulse-rate is taken while he 
stands at rt‘st ; 

“ 2. He hops 20 times with the right and 
then 20 times witli the left leg, always lifting 
the foot about 9 inelies from the grouiul without 

pause ; 

“ 3. Immediately after this the mo\lbments 
of the chest and of the also nasi should bo 
observed while the man’s attention is distracted 
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by conversation. In health there should he no 
notewortliy breatiilosHiiess and no pallor nor 
anxiety of c^xpression ; 

“4. The rate of the pnlso is taken two 
mimites after the exercise and while the man 
still stands. In health it should not be nio'e 
than five beats more than it was before tlu^ 
exercise. ... In young subjects albumen in 
the urine is not in its<4f a disqualification for 
(Irade 1, but care should bo tak(‘n to detemiim' 
that it is not due to organic disease. . . . Cases 
of well-verified gcniuine spasmodic asthma in 
which the attacks occur iiiontlily, or more 
frequently, should not be ])laced higher than 
tirade 3, })ut if they occur at longer intervals 
and there is no evidence of shortness of br«*a(li, 
bronchitis or emphysema, the man n\ay b<i 
placed in tirades 2.” 

Rctuniing now to the hospital system of th<‘ 
Arjuy and keej)ing in mind tin- idea of the 
spe('dy r(‘storati(>ii of function upon which it 
was built up, it beconu's (<vi(l(‘nt that tliis 
system not «Mily afforded tlie soldiers as good 
tr('a1m(*nt as tlu^y could possibly have secunul 
at hom(‘. It secured tluMu very much betl(‘r 


treatment — so much l)e(ter, in fact, that, while 
in the summer and autumn of 1917 oiir armies 
enjoye<l the very acme of surgical and medical 
ability, the civilian population was still largidy 
treated an<l advised upon tiv' old lines and in 
accordance wit h t lie old standa’vls. The h<^alth 
of the Army in Fra'ice, making all due allow- 
ances for its youth, was so good as to 
astonish even the most s.anguuus the per- 
<*entag<“ of ])revtMitabh‘ disi'ase was reduced 
almost to x anishing ])oint, of iucurabh* dis(*as<‘ 
to a minimum. 

On arrival at the ba>(‘ t he patitnit was placed 
under ()l)serv’at ion in (vrdtT that one of sevi'ral 
possible coursi's of tn'atiiuMit might b(‘ sel(H*ted 
for him. All these courses of treatment h‘d t-o 
thc! same goal -the restoration of the man as a 
lighting unit. The (question was : which would 
be the most pra'^tical, the most utilitarian 
cours(‘ in this particular ca-^i'. 'rhc! vast eom- 
])lexity of t h** hospital systtMU was complc'x no 
Iong(“r wIhmi one earner to regard it fnnn this 
point- of vimv. Vet in oj'der that t h(‘ ama/-ing 
variety of it may he n‘cJi/.eil an a'*c‘ount writti*n 
by a layina!! witli very special knowhulgi' of 
hospital r('(|uircm(‘nts, who Wiis privileged to 
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see the whole system at work, may bo quoted 
in extenso : 

“ On arrival in Franco,’* ho wrote, “ I was 
directed to the oHice of the Director of Medical 
Service in one of the medical areas. No trouble 
was spared and a groat deal of trouble was 
taken to show me evorythii\g connected with 
the Medical Service which could be of interest. 
Guidos and motor cars were always at my ser- 
vice. I was taken to si‘e a hospital in tlio first 
instance by the (.’ons\ilting Ophthalmic Surgeon 
to the whole of our arinic^s. Tie showed me 
over his own dej)artment first. It is splendidly 
equipped — no ophthalmic hospital has bott(‘r 
equipment ; Iw) has biMls for ollicers and for 
men ; a fine out-])atient department ; o[)erating 
theatre with magnet ; a laboratory and dark 
room and e\^ery possible convenience. Thc^ 
organization for providing spectat^k^s is perfect ; 
men are examined in the refraction room, and 
are supplied with spectacles in one hour ; every 
conceivable kind of lt*ns is sent from England 
and every size of sj)ectacle freune ; tbe lenses, 
according to thc^ ]3rescript ion, arc' fitted into 
the frames by trainc'cl orderlies ' while you 
wait.* The removal of foreign bodices from 
the eye — pierces of stcjel is, a- one can nunlily 
imagine, a \'ery important part of an ophthalmic; 
surgeon’s duties at tlu; front , and therefore a 
‘ travelling luagnt'.t ’ fitted into an operating 
theatre ou wheels is used which can run to any 
part of the front where it may bo specially 
neefled. I wonder how inany oy<;s have been 
saved to our men throngli tbeir having such a 
snrget)n at their service ? . 

“ After lie luid shown me his Department ho 
introdueed me to the Goinnuinding Gllicer of 
the Camp, who showed me over the rest. It is 
a liutted hospital. ’J'hc'ie are fiowiM’s every- 
where; and everyone notices this, 1 1 lat wherever 
a hos])ital ‘ pitches,’ whetln'r hutted or tented, 
there the Britisher plants a garden. Every hut 
or every tent is surrounded by a he<l of blazing 
flowers ; hi*oad gravel paths lead from hut to 
hut, and hf'autifully k(*pt lawns are usually to 
ho seen at the entrance to the camp; evt^ry 
convalescent patient before leaving does 
sometliing to beautify his hospital, and T was 
told tliat some of the poo^ French peasants had 
found a fresh source of small income in tlicir 
distress in supplying Mr. Atkins with seeds and 
flowers for his hospitals and camps. There is 
not a flowerless hospital in Franco. 

“The equipment of this hosi^ital is perfect, 
and nowhere have I seen in any civilian hospital 


in Englaml anytliing as good. 'Pho electrical 
department has a groat deal more ai)paratns for 
electrical massage or for ap])lying ladiant heat 
than, for instance, the lAiudoii 1 hospital, which 
may bo taken as representative of civilian 
hospitals. The X-ray de]>artment is fitted on a 
cement floor to ol)tain gi(‘ater steadiness for 
tim* work, aiid the (h‘partment here, as every- 
where cls(*, is ti(t(‘d witli ( h<‘ stcrc'oscopit; 
airangcmt'nt for \'i(‘\\'ing radiographs, so that, 
not only tlio lateral ]4ositioii of a foiu'ign body 
hut its <lepth can he lo<‘a.t<*d ; a hullid in the 
h<‘a.d, for instance, looks as if one W(‘re looking 
with both eyes at a l)»ill«‘t in a glolx' of glass — 
its di'pth (*an l>e scsmi. F\’(‘n the travi'lling 
X-ray eaist's ha\e this appliamee. ’Ph<* theaatres 
aire well light (‘d and ar<* in (‘\(‘ry waiy examtly 
like ai tlu'aitn; in tiny hospit ad in London ; then* 
is no makeshift in any [atirt of the tnMitnaait of 
tlie si<‘k. 

“ We. ilrove to amother Jios]>ital . . . like the 
last in its spl(‘ndid ])osition, its flowers tmd its 
lawns, and its hioaid wailks. It has inaide a 
natna* for itst'lf ou aieeotmt of its sjaeeializing 
in th(‘ Ireaitna'iit aaf eomponnd fraietnn's of tla* 
lemur” (thigh homO. “Its uiotto is ‘ Sawe 
tin* leg amd no short t'liing.’ Ila'n* tin* grt'aitc'st. 
living amtliority splints of every coneeis adale 
kind works. Th; wais ahsc'ut at tin* timr* of my 
visit, h('ing in Enghind on ai k'ctnring tour on 
tlie suhjt'ct. His work is Ix ing earria'd on hy ai. 
suhoralinaita* wlio showed tin* eaisi s in aill staigc's 
from their tirrival fiom tin* eaisuadty ek*aiing 
stations at the front up to the cured and sound 
men in the garden wailking without a limp. Some 
of them, out of curi«)sity, T mysa*lf nu'aisured, 
and the claim of ‘ no shortening ’ w ais jnstifi(*d. 

“ Will* surgery is very spcciail sui’ge/y, and it 
is ria^t a workable jalaxn, ais has !)ecn suggested, 
tliat surgeons in Englaind sliould lx; rushed out 
to France to ojierate right anal left. wla*ia;ver 
there is am extrai pnsli. I laid this iiainy times 
continiaMl in my short st.aiy in Framea*. Ex[x‘ri- 
enco iilone, bought iit fearful cost , (;an tell wlaai, 
for instance, ii ‘ fon'ign Ixidy ’ slionld bo loft 
iiloia* aial when removed, wdien a wound should 
ho left wide open and wlion closed, for the sur- 
geon’s foe, gas gaingrenc, is over at. haiiid to take 
toll from the inexperienced man ; wdien to 
ainputiita^ at once to save the man’s life ; wlien 
not to amputate in order to siive his limb ; how 
and how* not to deal with a gunshot wound of 
the abdomen which cuts through several folds 
of intestine, not ahvays transv’^erscly. d’hese, 
and a hundred difllcultics like them, are only 
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mastered by long apprenticeship, and men are 
certainly saved to-day who would have been 
lost at the beginning of the war, but they are 
saved by men who have worked all through.” 

This latter statement contains, as the reader 
should now understand, the whole truth about 
the medical service of the war, and so it 



SURGEON-GENERAL SIR ARTHUR 
SLOGGETT, K.G.B., 

Director-Cfcneral of Medical Service in France. 

deserves to be enipliasized by every possible 
jiieaiis. This war stood by itself. Only 
those who had “ worlo'd all through ” were com- 
petent to act and to decide. ^Medicine and 
surgery were reborn on the fields of France and 
Flanders. 'Fhis view, it^ will bo seen, impressed 
itself very strongly upon the mind of the ob- 
server quoted above. As his narrative proceeds 
and he describes the means adopt eni to restore 
weary and sick men by outdoor exercises and by 
ri<*w interests, such as gai’dening and games, the 
impression deepens. 

“ In the summer time,” he continues, “ there 
is \ ('ry little sickness, and the work of another 
hospital whiiti I visited chiefly consists in 
tn‘ating gas cases — of which there are a good 
many — and gimshot wounds of the chest. 
Gennan wounded are treated here, and I \vas 
told tliey are good patients, quiet and courteous 
and thankful for what is done for them, and 


thankful to be away from the turmoil of the 
Front. They are treated exactly as the British 
patients in every way. . . . 

“ I was received at another hospital by 
General Sir Arthur Sloggett, the Director-General 
of Medical Service in Franco. He hoped in a 
few days I would come to him and stay at 
General Headquarters. . . , After leaving 
General Sloggett I was shown over the hospital 
by the Comnaanding Officer. . . . This hospital 
is half house and lialf tent. A magnificent 
hotel has been converted into a hospital. . . . 
The C.O. sijoko of the shortness of the staff. 
They ran to 60 and 70 operations a day, and 
when a ‘ push * was on and cases were coming 
down fast from tlie casualty clearing stations 
they liad to work night- and day until exhaust ed. 
He was very angry at the suggestions ma le in 
England that they were overstaffed. Ho 
expected tliat the complaints arose from men 
who had given iq> a privat(^ practice to go to 
the Front , and, finding that they were not given 
the work they ha I expected, wrote home com- 
plaining. . . . \Vd»a< was wanted was men who 
W'ould work liard al whatmer came along. 

” Tile D.M.S. then took me to a beautiful 
house standing in its own grounds, set apart 
for the treatment of sick nurses. There is very 
little illness among the nurses, septic fingi^rs 
an^ the conunonost. . . . Thou wo went to an 
Anglo-American hospital for officers. . . .There 
are pleasant two-bedd<Ml rooms for the officers, 
but many of them arc^ nursed night and day in 
the ojoeii air on a balcony. 

” I next saw th() arrival of the hospital train 
from the casualty clearing stations at the 
Front. Two trains had just arrived and were 
unloatling. Everything worked like clock- 
work. While at the station wo saw a troop 
train men going ])ack from leave — starting 
for the Front. Mr. Atkins is an extraordinarily 
clieory person. He sings all the time. . . . 
Then to a convalescent camp. This place 
delighted me. It is situated on high ground 
not far from a pretty little French village ; pines 
were then^ and lieatlier and bracken, and steep 
slopes of sandy cliff, a!\d many little streams. 
The Con\manding Officer the ‘ right man in the 
riglit place.’ He has a genius for making men 
contented and happy — a tall, spare Irishman, 
an R.A.M.C. man. 

” The camp is, of course, * under canvas.’ It 
takes 2,000 Tommies who need, after wound or 
sickness, a thorough and complete rest with no 
loafing about. Each man stays in this sunnyi 
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hr»ppy land at least throe weeks. The C.O. 
lik«'s to have thoin for a mouth. He has orga- 
nized a ‘ labour bureau ’ of his own, and when a 
new draft arrives he finds out what ea?h mati 
hai been in private life — a blacksmith ? a music- 
hall artist ? a gardener ? a sail maker ? a 
schoolmaster ? a golf professional ? a gymnastic 
instructor ? a carpenter ? a tinsmith ? He 
interviews ea -h newcomer personally, and 
each patient contributes somotliing to the good 
of the camp. By tliis moans it has become a 
homo, and a very happy one, to mat\y a man 
back at the front. A golf course has been made 
where Tommy can have his round, borrow a 
biig of clubs and two balls for 3d., and have the 
services of an instructor. ‘ t m*ake my men 
play, not simply look at games,’ the C.O. said. 
And so there are two Rugby ‘Footer’ matches 
every day, and two ‘ Sokker ’ mat elites, and 
cricket matches, and there is hoekiy and 
Ja crosse a?id baseball, 'riierc are monthly 
gardening competitions, an<l as a rt^sult each 
tent is the centre of a great nosegay, and there 
arc kitchcii garckms. 8ergearit Smith, or Jones, 
or Robinson, who was one of Siittons* or 
Carters’ landsea|.)(‘ gard<Miers, advises on the 
levying out of a diflicult hillsid(^ and the best 


way of utilizing a little stream. And so we 
have landscape gardens and artificial lakes and 
rock gardens, and a .Japanese garden ; there is 
also an open-air swimming bath. Streams 
down hillsides are carried out horizontally in 
home-miulo troughs, an<l therefore end in a 
waterfall, wliich makes a delightful open-air 
shower bath. There is boxings aiid there are 
short route marclu^s ; there are evening enter- 
tahnnents an<l classes for those wlio like to 
draw and paint. There is a tent church and 
a jioal of bells, also home-made — they are not 
bells really, but bits of railway line cut up and 
hung in a row; the ‘ note ’ th'pends on the 
length of the rail. The blacksmiths do the 
cutting and the musician decides on the true- 
ness of the bell’s note. . . . The padre is bell- 
ringer, and rings with a big hammer. 

“ There is, of course, the Y.M.t^A. Recreation 
Tent for writing and reading, and tbiTo is an 
excellent Ic'iiding library ; hillsides for those 
who prefer to sleep in the sun, and bi'autiful 
home-made lawns for those who can^ for tennis. 
There is not' a slack momiMit in th»' day for 
these men ; every day secs somet hing attemptod 
and something achii^ved.” 

Th(' contrast bidwinai this laav form of 
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LIFE-SAVING DRILL ON BOARD A BRI 

THE LIE 

ronvnli'sccTit camp and tlic oldt*r form of 
consalcsccnt Jionn* is very striking. It ilhis- 
lral(‘s in an exceedingly way tlu» dilTerenee 
between tlie static iiK'dieino that l>elongs to 
tin* years befoi-(^ Ittll and the new li\ing 
Cionee])! ion. d’he wi’iter of tliese impiH'ssions 
was immediati'Iy struck by it, for he di'clares: — 

I liavt* se(*n men at eon\jdese<*nt homt's 
at liome lounging ami slacking al)out, utterly 
bor»*d and weary, in to meals and tlu*n more 
lojinging until b<'<llime, and I could not hel[) 
contrasting their dull and weaiy time with the 
lift* and fun an<l organization of tliis splendid 
camj).’* 

Mis exp(‘i*i(‘nc<' of a rest cam]), which lies, 
so to sjM'ak, on (he outskirts t)f the hospital 
woi kl, was vi'ry similar. Ih* says : 

■ On our way back w<* pass(*d a rest camp into 
which a draft of 2, Obit m(*n was just going. A 
rest camp is run on pr«*cisely tlie same lines 
as a convales(**ent camp exc(’|)t that the men 
have not coim* from a hos])ital but direct from 
the lighting lim*. All men are sent in turn to 
one or other of these rest camps for a fort- 
night’s com})lett‘ and thorough rest. . . . 
After we got back we ehatt(*d on many things: 
the future of voluntary hos])itals, and e-specially 


TISH HOSEilAL SHIP: SWINGING OUT 
E BO A TS. 

whetlu‘r, after tla* war, the hut system of 
lr(*ating the sick in open spac(*s, inexpensive to 
(‘rect, and which could be enlarged at will by 
the sim]>l(‘ building of moii* huts as occasion 
d(*manded, would be* adopted ; the improve- 
na*nt of tla* system of niotor ambulances so 
that there might Im* a scheme of treating the 
sick in Ehigland so?iu‘what akin to the army 
systt'in of advance‘,d dn*ssing station, casualty 
clearing stati<n, and base hospital; how this 
could be worked with the necessitii's of medical 
education, and liow, under such a scheme, 
out-|)ati(*nts would be treatt'd, and so on.” 

'Phe writer was next tak(*n on a tour of the 
Front, and thus <lescrib(*s it: “At Abbeville 
we sto|)ped for tea and to j)ay our respects 
to the ollici'r in charge of the medical arrange- 
ments on the lines of communication. To 
him is daily re])orted tlu* number of beds in 
every base hos])ital in France ; to him is also 
daily re])orted the number of casualties at the 
fighting line ; it is he who decides that two 
hospital traitis must run to one place, tlirco to 
another, and so on. He is director of the 
transport of wounded by ambulance, by barge, 
by train. E^very wounded and sick man ever 
seen in Eaigland has passed through his hands. 
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A man overworked, and pressed and woiried, the panels of his bedroom door. It is interest- 

but courteous and obliging and glad to help ing to note that this same building was a 

and advise as all these wonderful men are. (German hospital in the war of 1870. The 

“ Next morning to an onicers' hospital . . . hospital has admitted 14,000 oflieiM's since it 

a Jesuit training school. It is in the form \vas opened and they have? luul 135 deaths, 

of a hollow square with cloisters all round. . . . less than I per cent. . . . 

Kecently Bairrisfathcr was a patient there and “ V\'t* wen' taken over a hospital ship lying 

has beautified the mess with some pictures on at the tiiiay suh', and which had just loadt'd 

the W’all ; ho also painted a pietun' on one of up. One hospital ship is much like another. 
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Sho is iisnally a great linor and is converted 
into a floating liospital. Sh(3 contains oxa(;tly 
what a iiospital contains — wards and tho*atreg 
and X-ray dopartrnonts and kitchens and 
laundry and o/Tices and quarters for niodical 
and nursing staffs, 'rho cots for the patients 
are of tiie swing ]jatt(a’n, moving with the 
movernonts of tho ship. Hospital ships usetl 
to 1)0 painted white with a wide green ))and 
all round an<l rod crosses, six feet in size, 
[)ainted on the sides and the hows. Tho 
red crosses w(‘re illuminated at night ami she 
travelled a hlazo of light. A hospital ship 
us(m 1 to be safe anywherci and she mad(5 herself 
as conspicuous as she could for her own safety, 
'riianks to the (fOrma.ns all this is changed. 
»She is now paintcMl a dull inc()nspicuous grey. 
Hh(^ carries no nul cross. She is dark : all 
portholes are screwe-d up and she travels in 
the dark. 'Jlie ship was ready to start ; a 
second was loading up, tho awaiting patients 
lying in long rows on their stretchers on the 
quay side, kecMily interested. 'J'ho ships carry 
about 400 cot eases and, of (jourse, many more 
‘sitters.’ . . , 

“ Soon aft('r leaving Albert wo left the car 
to search for a mim* crater. It is n basin. 


the sides of which are of white chalk and into 
which you could put a cathedral. I suppose it 
is about 100 yards across and as deep as one of 
the hospital wing-;. When tho mine underneath 
exploded it must have seemed as if the end 
of the world had come. . . . This i.s all sacred 
ground. Some of the crosses have little scraps 
of [laper on them — ‘ Sergeant John Harrison, 
of the Xorthumberland Fusiliers.’ I wonder 
who he was ? There they sleof) and the place 
which so recently was as nearly like hell as 
man could make it is now a garden of wild 
flowers— scabious and cornflowers grow there 
and little creeping plants with purple flowers 
and loose -strife and poppy. And there they 
sleep. . . . 

“ I had the pleasure of meetin.g Miss 
McCarthy, matron-in-cliief in France. We 
had a long talk on tho nursing arrangements, 
and she was very much distressed and worried 
because the Cermaus were shelling anti bomb- 
ing casualty clearing stations. She had just 
con\e in from one such, and they ha 1 bar! a 
S ster killtMl t ht) previous day, and at others 
Si.sters ha 1 been injured. . . . Tlio next day 
J vdsited casualty clearing stations working 
under full pressure. It w^as a grea* delight, 
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[Ojju iiil Photonniph 

THE DOC 1 OR WRITES A LETTER FOR A WOUNDED MAN, 


naturally, to bo allowed to visfl placon witli 
names familiar to our lips as liousohold words. 

. , . The casuiilty el('arin^ stations Jiavo 
perhaps 800 beds in oaoli, in tents, each tent 
taking about thirty eases. As the wound(Ml are 
brought in they are taken at onee to the 
receiving tent, which stands at the entnmee 
to the camp. Hero patients are setm at once 
and sorted. Tliose needing operation are 
passed into the tent adjoining. Tlu' damaged 
limb is ‘ cleaned Tip,* the part paintetl with 
iodine, and t ho petient awaits his turn for tlu? 
oiieratiiig table. Tlw^ opt^rating tent com- 
municates directly with the ‘ Propane for 
Operation’ tent. Tu the opcu’ating tent I saw 
fivt? tables side by side — all in use. To one 
coming from a civilian hospital in England 
this ,sido-by-side operating seems unph^asant. 
At a civilian hospital the patient never sees 
the horrors of tlie operating tlu^atre ; he is 
anaesthetized in an adjoining room. But you 
must remember that at the Front the operating 
theatre has no horrors at all for the wounded 
soldier. It is a havtm of peace. He has lejt 
the horrors. I was much interested in the 
individual care given to each patient by the 
surgeon. The patient was very far from being 


simpiy a ‘ case.* You see, the fighter and 
tlM5 liealer liad .such grc'at and mutual n^spect 
for each other. There wtu’o no ‘ airs and 
graces * in tliat operating tent. Tlie fighter 
c.jid tlwi lu'alcM* were in partnorship. *rhe 
surgeon looks at t h(5 smash : ‘ It’s very nasty, 
soimy, ])ut ril do my best to save your kg.* 

‘ l..(*ave it to you, (k)ctor.* And that ’s all. 
Absolute and compkde mutual respect aod con- 
fidence. 1 wondered how tliose waiting t heir 
turns out.sid(5 on tlie stretclwirs were h‘(^lilg, 
ami I went to havi? a chat with some of them — 
not to cluuT tluMii up, they did not n<M«l that, 
but to try and timl out what their feelings werti. 
But- they were sound asksip. . . . 

“The oquijiment of these casualty clearing 
.stations is magnificent, aud a patiiMit s’.ilfers 
nothing through IxMtig in a t(‘ntc,(l hosjiital. 
X-ray outfits for defecating foreign bodies or 
fractures are as eompl(;t(i as at " (hiy’s,* 
* J {art’s,* or tlie ‘ London.* They have 
arrangements for (killing with the ‘ pushes * 
which seemecl to me to work wond(*rfully. 
Movable ‘ teams * are in existence. An 
oiKirating toom consists of a surg(‘on, an 
anaesthetist, a sisti^r, and an a.ssistant (an 
orderly). These teams, which do not coiisist of 
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DUCllKSS OF WESTMINSTER’S HOSPITAL AT LE TOUQUET. 
A ** converted 


iii>vic(‘s in wi^r sur^fMy, hut of old hiuids, aro 
imisIumI off to any point \\ lu'ni th(ii*(» is sudden 
and #;rcat pressure', and then reMnovod whoii 
tlu' |>n‘ssiin^ is over. OtK' ee^sualty clearing 
station liad six of sueli teams assisting' on tho 
day I was th<‘n'. Since t he? Hun has taken up 
tlie lial)it of sholliiif; and hoinhing tlio casualty 
<’learin^ stations, tho staff liavo arrangoil for 
the safety of those not actually at work — ^thoy, 
of eours<>, carry on. Trorichos are providi'd an»l 
dug-outs in th(' sist»*rs’ quarters. I saw an 
advanced medical siqiply depot. dditm? are 
three of such <lepots, close up to the lines, for 
each army. 1 fere are kept all ])ossible suj)plies for 
all the neighho\iring casualty clearing stations.” 

ddiest' impn^ssions havt‘ aided weight, as has 
heen remarktnl, from the fact, that their author 
knew and undei’stood the problems of the care 
of the sick from first to last. But in France 
he discov('red, nevorthelt'ss, an entirely new 
body of knowledge bought, as he declared, at 
a “ fearful price.” 

'rurning now fron\ the general impro.ssion of 
the hosjntal system to its particular applications, 
find that by the third year of war certain 
great pathwa>>i ha I been opened up for 
woundeil anti sick men after tho fii’st days of 
examination, diagnosis and sorting were ended, 
ddiese pathways represented specialist treat- 
ment ; each hail boon opened up and founded 


golf course. 

by a \’ast nmount of study, resc^arch and 
labour Along each were posted men who 
had themsclvos “ gone right through,” and 
whose knowledgi' and exporionco belonged to 
them in tho most intimate manner — first-liand 
knowledge and experience. 

8o far as surgery was concerned these special 
pathways coni'crned rather tlio man wit.h 
healed wounds than the now ease, and tlescrip- 
tions liave already been given in this History of 
tho work on behalf of soldiers with facial 
injuries aiiil soldiers suffering from tho loss of 
limbs, ddiat aspect of tho matter need not- he 
further dealt with. In regard to medical ccjses, 
however, it is necessary to explain tho now 
system in some detail. 

At tlio bogiiming of tho war medical cases 
found their we*y as a rulo to tho “ medical 
wards ” — as opposed to tho “ surgical w’ards ” — 
of tlie military liospitals and were dealt with 
en 7nassc. This was the approved method in 
every hospital. But by and by, as knowledge 
advanced, and as ihe special studies to which 
rcfi*ronco has boon made advanced, patients 
afflicted witli diseases of tho same type were 
gat 1 ii'roi I t oget her 

Tho tliroo most important groupings were 
h^arf diseases, nervous diseases and kidney 
diseases, to all of wliich men exposed to great 
stress and strain are very subject. It would be 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
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proper handling of these conditions, for the fact 
that they are known to be daugiToiis and 
debilitating has snrroiind(‘d them for years witli 
a mysU>rions atmosphere very tenifying to tlio 
alllicted. 

In tlie ease of a soldier with an affection of 
the heart an (‘arly examination was carriiid out 
to dotonnine the nature of his condition. 
Necessarily, if tlie heart was the sc'at of pro- 
gressive disease ho was at once sent liome to 
England and removed from the Army. Hut if 
the disease was mcn^ly an incidental <listurhancc 
of the heart’s function quite a different line of 
treatment was now adopted. Instead of l><‘ing 
frightened by the idt‘a t hat. he luul a fatal illness 
and classed with men really in t hat. prt‘dicanumt , 
the patient, was put in the hainls of doetors 
who had made it their businc'ss to estimate the 
exact extent of liis disability. The first step 
was to disabuse his mind of the idea that ho 
was a “ heart" <'a.;e, or that his symptoms arosii 
from disi'ase of that organ. 

This was not alway^; an <‘asy pror-<*ss becaust^ 
a fear once implant(‘d ta!v<‘s firm root. Hut 
iiK'ans to the (l(‘sir(*d (‘nd had Iusmi (h^sigiu'd a?jd 
tested. For t‘\ainple, if a man was placed upon 
a system of graduated exercis(‘s ln' necessarily 
eonchi(l(*d that his heart was all right. The 


fact that specialist medical oflieers in whom he 
<*ould place absolute trust n‘(M>mmon<led this 
“ treatnu'iit " gave him addt'd eonfiflenec' in it. 
'^riien, too. he found himself in tho company of 
otluTs who had shartnl his fear as regards 
themselves b\it w'ho were losing it : an atnio- 
sphero of eh(‘erfulness surroui;ded him, of 
activity, of hoj)e. Ho began to forget his 
disability ; lie b('gan to think less of t he t hings 
he felt unable to do and more of tho tilings he 
felt able to do. 

And all the time his general health wn».s 
improving, thanks to rest, and good food and 
suitable reeieat ion, so that tlu> symptoms which 
had alarnu‘d him were passing away. Tho idea 
of recovery grew in his mind, replacing tho idea 
4»f ail “ inc urabk' disi'aso ’’ which hatl been his 
bog<^y <|}iy and night. Tho load was removisl 
from his shoulders. And so the ‘ ‘ lb ‘art 
Hospital ’’ became a place of ('ncourivgenunit and 
healing - astn'iigth to the fighting foret^ inst(*a(l 
of a W'eakn«‘ss to it, ji.s a h(‘ai'l. hospital would 
(*ertainly hme proved three yen-rs befoie, when 
tho old ideas of m(‘diein<^ were still unassailed. 

In this r4‘sp4'et tluf n'jiort of the Medical 
H<‘S4'ar(*h (^omniilb‘<‘ on " Soldiei-’s lb*art " 
wdiich was puhlish^'d in 11M7. a.nd which ow«‘d 
its origin to tla* eo-op4‘ra.t ion of this Iniily with 
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the Jloyal Army Medical Corps, may be 
qiioietl ; 

That a iiiaaV’. observed capacity to accomplish work 
of a given order (runs the report) is the only dependable 
test of sucli capacity would seem self-evident ; yet it is 
the experience that medical ollieers rely more upon 
physical signs obtainecl whilcj the subject is at rest. Afinal 
sorting cannot be accomplished efiieientlyin this manner. 
In selecting a candidate lor a post as a typist it is not 
by questi<»uillL^s, it is not by examining the configuration 
of the harnls or 1 lie ele(M rieal responses of the muscles that 
the desired knowledge of dcftimss and aeeurncy in 
working is to be attained, 'rhe <leeisivo test is an exer- 
cise upon the maehine which will be used. It is true that 
specific anatomical defects may divulge incapacity ; but 
it is e((uall^ true on the one hand that anatomical 
imperfections do not necessarily unfit ; and on 
the other baud that seeming anatomicaU perfection 
is no criteriofi of manipulative power or skill. 'I’be 


and bringing them together into a hospital of 
exceptional cheerfulness added nothing to the 
cost of their hospital treatment. Without 
sacrifice of money or efficiency clear light was 
secured and benefit brought not only to the 
Army and the men but also to the general 
progr(w.s of medical knowledge. 

Sufferers from kidney diseases formed a 
second class of sufferers for whom a special 
avenue of progress was opened up. “ Trench 
nephritis ” was a common disease of all annies 
in Europe and proved a very puzzling condition. 
Only one thing seemed to bo certain ; the old 
knowledge of kitlnoy disease could not usefully 
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hearl provules lui exception from lho.se clearly soiiiut 
rules. 

This systinn of treat iiig heart oases w’as 
wddely aeeepttxl and many centres were e.stab- 
lished for the purpo.so on the lines of commu- 
nioation in France. Not only so, but on the 
oiifhrcvik of war between the Unito<l States 
and Cermany co])ies of the report already 
mentioned were sent to America. Tii June, 
1917, Prolessor F. Mariani, of Ceiioa, visited 
one of the hospitals “ with a view to his 
reporting u[)on tlie system to tlie Italian 
authorities.” Tlie benefits of the system 
of elassitieation and treatment of heart cases 
cost nothing to the country, but, on the con- 
trary, sayeil a great deal of money. Gather- 
ing those numerous eases of “ soldiers* heart ** 
from long sojourn in scattered beds elsewhere 


be applied to this condition. New' knowdedge 
w'tis accordingly sought for. 

In the third annual report of the Medical 
Eeseareh Committee an account of the manner 
in which the w'ork w as carried out is given. The 
fii*st step taken was to find out how much kidney 
disease exists ordinarily among young soldiers 
apparently in good health, for in the absence of 
any exact knowledge on this point it was 
plainly impossible to decide wdiether coses of 
“war nephritis” were simply exacerbations 
inflicted by the strain of actual w'orfare of 
previously existing if unsuspected disease or 
deficiency, or wdiether, in the absence of any 
traceable relation of the kind, it was necessary 
to look for some specific new factor acting under 
the conditions of trench warfare upon the- men 
exposed to them. 
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Many thousands of fit men wore accordingly 
examined at the end of their military training 
and before taking part in the operations of active 
service. Results of great interest were obtained 
and new light shod upon the problem. Once 
again it appeared that the later stages of 
disease with which consulting physicians were 
familiar were no criterion of tho early stages 
with which no one was familiar. A new medicine 
was needed here os in almost every other 
dii'eetion. 

The cases of nervou.s disease were also dealt 
with in a special way. Some accoimt of this 
ha« already been given in tliis History. 


stand the stress of the trenches or as nof fit. So 
that a now study of tht'so nervous disordei*s — 
the nervous diseases of a constitutional (diaracter 
and tlie nervous diseases producefl by war — 
was absolutely necessary. It had to be a 
thorough study, too, because in every ease tho 
results and conclusions arrived at would be j)ut 
to severe practical test. 

Tlie study, it is no exaggeration to say, 
rev'ol 11 lionized this depart men t of medieiiu? and 
taught how groat are the penalt ies exacte(i by 
“nerves,” how crippling their effects and how 
far-reaching their disturbances. It opened iif) a 
better and more humane ora for tho highly 



EMBARKING FRENCH WOUNDED AT SALONIKA. 


The basis of tho new work was, of course, 
the intense value of “ nerves ” to an army. 
While it is true that a man “fights upon 
his stomach,” it is true also that he fights 
with Iiis nerves. An army of neurotics, no 
matter how well found in all other directions, 
could not Ix^ a good army. 

Th s fact was soon evident In civil life 
nervous people are able to adapt themselves 
to circumstances, and indeed often succeed 
very well. Physicians werc^ in the habit of 
regarding so-called “functional nervous dis- 
ecise ” lightly an<l of passing off the patients 
suffering from it with a few words of encourage- 
ment or admonition. It did not very much 
matter in any case. 

But this method was clearly useless in war, 
when a man must be classed either as fit to 


strung and neurotic, who othei vvise might havo 
been classed with the unwilling; it spared the 
weak and so saved many a good man to the 
State who would otherwise have been lost 
either in hopeless depression or by tho 
imposition of work beyond the powt»rs of 
<mduranco. 

The true test of the value of an opinion is the 
practical test. War medicine differed from civil 
mcMlicine in that almost as soon as tho opinion 
was expressed the test was applic^l. And that 
not in one case, but in thousands of cases. 
Opinion was weighed in tho iiiost exact balances : 
in large measure during the first days of war, 
it must be confessed, it was found inadequate. 
But the deficiency was made good by a new' 
study undertaken in tho light of the new, 
imperative needs. Doctors began to teach their 
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TKANSJ*ORTIN(; BRITISH WOUNDHI) TO A HOSPITAL IN FRANCE. 

Similar li}<ht carriages on which stretchers can be placed were used in transferring wounded from 

hospital train to ambulance in l.ondon. 


pationts how to instc'ud of showing them 
how a littlo long(‘r to avoid dying. 

'Tliis proi'ound troth was iiu]>rossod upon 
evoryone who visiiod a military liospital <luring 
ilio war. 'rho rigours of the old-time ho-spiteJ 
life w«a‘o not mainiaiiuHl in those institutions 
hecauM<* it. was cleai* that, in tlio casi^ of the 
sick that' method sim])ly did not succeed, 
d'he plan whieli did succocmI was the plan 
which rcgiMMled a man’s stay in hosjiital as 
a time of nd'rcshment and restoration of uiiiul 
as well Jks body. 

Accordingly, from the moment when the 
great wdiilo hospital trains with their fimI 
crosses gleaming on tlieir pimels ran into th(^ 
City stations to the time wlien, uniformed and 
accoutred, tlie solditT sot out c^^ain for tho 
Front, no effort was spared to act upon his mind 
aiul brace it. d’hose wdio saw our w'ounded 
arrive from the Front were always filled with 
almiration of the splendid organi/.ation which 
at the great termini minist<M’('d to their wj\nts. 
d’lu' speinl with whii'h hospital trains were 
emptied was e(pialled only by th<i comfort to 
the sufferers of the meci’is employed. Then' 
was no jolting a id jarring ivs in the I'arly days. 
’Die trauis glidi'd to stamlstill. Then th<^ 
long cars could be seen to Ix' tilled w ith cheery 
faces -men warmed and fi'd and attended to, 
iiu'ii with gotnl hopi* in their fact's. No soouor 
hml tho train stoj^pod than the strotolier ])arties 
got to work and in an incredibly short sptwe 
of time the iMiibulanct's were on their way to 
the various hospitals. Tho nurses in charge of 


t}i(‘s(' anihiilanct's playi'd a heroic part, never 
sparing themselves, and oven during air raids 
going on quietly with their work as if nothing 
was hajipt'ning. In flu^ hosiiiial itself lih' was 
mjvb' as agreecilile as ])ossil)le. The man was 
}d)l(‘ to see his friends and tliey might visit lum. 
So far as liis Jit'alth allow’t'd he* Jiad opportunities 
of going out and enjoying iiimsidf (’onetu’t 
partie.s and thi'atre parties wore oi'gani/ed 
almost daily for his benefit . 

The excelleneo of these Ih'itisb war liospitals 
W’tvs a matter of imivorsal eoiigrat nlation. Hut 
it must not bo supposed that, onr Allies had 
not matlo .similar provision for their .siek, or 
that tlioy had fallen short of onr standards. 
Tho French war hosj)itals, both in Paris and 
throughout the country, aroused universal 
admiration, and their great system of the can' 
of the disabled w'as the model upon wdiicb our 
own system was built up — a system in the 
truest sense of tho words kinotic and practical. 
Indet'd, the now medicine which tlio war pro- 
duced found in French minds a soil oven better 
])repared for it than it found in Knglisli minds. 
Of all Kuropean nations the Froncli wvn^ first 
in tliat ti('ld. They alone, before the war, in 
moilieine t\s in ])hilos(>pby, bc.d lieeir tnrnirg 
aw'ay from the old, fixed standards to mon' 
living eoneeptions. The Bergsonian dictiun, 
** that is true which w’orks,” w^as tho forerunner 
of the modern conception of physical well-being, 
“ that is healtliy which works.” 

Our Belgian Allies, too, registered notable 
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pro^ro?® (luring war. The credit for this 
belonged larg(*ly to (h*iu‘ral Molis, the luspf'ctor- 
(hnwal of th(' Moilica! Service, and to such 
well-known surgeons as Dr. Dopage. 'I'lio 
Ikdgian Army during the retreat from Antwerp 
suffered a most severe loss in the shape of 
practically the whole of its medical equipment. 
At the very time whc^n this loss took placie the 
heroic remnant of the army made its splendid 
stand on the Yser and siilTerod terrible casual- 
ties. Boliind the Yser was tho little town of 
Fumes, which was soon filled with woimdod^ 
men, for whom there was neither accommoda- 
tion nor help nor equipment. 

'J’ho situation was one to chill the stoutest 
heart. Dut- it was met by hearts tho stoutness 
of which is now known to the whole world, and 
in the einl order and comfort were evolvtul 
Old of chaos. In tlu* first placid tho Ili'del 
do rOcea.n at La Par me was taken over and 
transformed into a hospital by the Belgian 
Led Cross and lH*gan work imm(»diat(dy. 'J'lu^ 
splendid situation of this hos])ital, built on 
the sea front as it was, lent it a sptHM'al value 
as a place of recupc'ration for weary and 
worn men. .Moreover, tho hospital stood on 
Ikilgian soil au<l it was near the Pront. The 


command was given to Dr. De]mge, and he 
had a band of able and devoted surgeons 
working under him. During the early days of 
the war tho hospital nmdered splendid service, 
a!id along with English and Fn^nch hospitals 
which had been opomnl farther soidh un- 
doubtedly saved tho situation on this part of 
the lino of battle. 

After the l lbpital d(' TOevan had been ('stab- 
lisluMh a second B(‘]gian hospital, rilopital 
Cabour. was opeiu'd, and this institution was of 
the most modern and perfect character, as tho 
following d(‘sei ipt ion of it. written by a specially 
well- quid ified observer, shows : 

“ Tlu‘ rays of tlu‘ sun fell on bt^ls of wondei*ful 
whiteiK'ss, gi\ing the gi‘(‘at rooms a note of 
actual gaiety. 'Flu’! spot lessiu'ss of the wood- 
work. tho symmetiy of the beds, arrangcHl side 
by side and s(‘pai‘ated from one aiKithei- only by 
small tabl(‘S, tla* air of simplicity, brought 
comfort to the sick men rem(»ved at last- fr’om 
th(^ fienjo ordeal of the H’ront. Tlu^ atmos])h(‘re 
ind(M‘d is all ](‘])os(‘ ... a \ i\'id contrast with 
th(‘ fury of battle, the shriek of bullets, the 
cannonade. Portraits «>f the King and Queen 
surround(Hl by knots of ribbcai in the national 
cedours dec^orate th(j walls and also souvenirs of 
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th(^ lielgian towns, dostroyod and profaned, 
recalling the atrocities committed by th<‘, cncany. 
The lightly wounded occupy themselves by 
amusing their more severely injur(*d comrades. 
. . . 1'he operating room is simple and is fitted 
with a sp(eial apj)aratus for removing foreign 
bodies . . . the method of Ombredano — Ledoux 
— lAibard. The surgeon lays his patient on a 
special radiological table and operates in the 
presence of the X-ray specialist, who gives him 
indications as to how to find tho foreign body. 
I’lie whole X-ray installation is of tho most 
modern description. Tho compass of ITirtz, for 
instanc(‘, which is in us(^ guides the operator to 
deeply seated pieces of projc^ctile, while specially 
mounted X-ray tubes allow of tho taking of so- 
eallc'd ‘geometric’ and also of stereoscoj)ie 
j)ietures. 


“ There are rooms for nose and throat work, 
for eye work and for research into the electrical 
responses of muscles . . . another installation 
permits of vibratory massage, hot air baths and 
galvanization. ... A mechanothcrapeiitie in- 
stallation enables stiff joints to be dealt with. 

“ livery day bacteriological analyses are mado 
of tho germ -contents of war wounds, and on 
these ojjinions regarding the patients’ outlook 
are founded. ... A photographic department 
servos to procure documentary records of the 
cases. A ‘ Cabinet d’art dentaire ’ or laboratory 
of constructive derital surgery exists to allow of 
the treatment of jaw injuries. Splendid results 
have been obtained by this work in restoring 
badly disfigured men to a normal appearance 
and so allowing of thorn resurnirrg their places in 
the world. 
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THE OPEKAIINC; ROOM AT THE HOPITAL CABOUK. 


“TIk' (M)f)kin^ f(.)r th<* patirnls is iukIoi* stiict 
modioal suiuM vision. . . , An iminens<^ installa- 
tion snj)pli(‘s (lu^ wants of 1, ()()() pi'rsons daily. 
Milk is ol)taiiu*(l froni c-ows sav(‘d fi’om Ypros, 
whcrv tliny warn abandoiWMl aflor tho boni- 
hardrnont of the* (own.” 

Ffom its oponin^ in .\pi il, I hi 5, to Dc'coinbor, 
191 h, this bf)spital housed no f(;w(;r than ,’{,120 
soldi<*rs, and in sj)i(e of the gravity of tin* 
wounds eneonnteicd only 219 deaths oenirred, 
or 7 j)er cent. In Bel^inni, how(iV(‘r, as (‘Ise- 
where, the ne(*d for hospitals ri^ht np at tlu* 
Front was recognized as tlie war went on, aiid so 
tho system of casualty clearing stations which 
has already b(;en describ<*d was institiit(Ml. 
The base hospitals b(icanie in a sense le.ss im- 
portant than the liospitals of th(5 line. 

Xoedloss to say, the value of the knowledge 
gained in the military hospitals was i*eeognizod 
at an early date and an effort made to secure 
for it a wido publicity within tho Services. 
From this arose one of the most interesting and 
important features of the syst(*m — the so-calle<i 
general records. The machinery of these 
records in Franco was closely locked with (hat 
of the Medical Research (committee at home, and 
the help of the Committee w'as accepted in im- 
proving certain details of the system. Im- 
provements were continually being introduced, 
ai) of them designed to make the records more 


ijimiecJiately us(‘ful and of more permanent, 
worth. 

'Phus during 1917 (ho index (‘ard of the 
M('dical K('S(‘ai’ch ('«)mmitt<*o was brought into 
uso in Franct) and an arrangem(*nt made 
wdiereby tlu; so-ealkul army held naulieal card 
beeaino a continuous diary of (*aeh man's 
(‘linieal history whik; ovors(.‘as. 9'his ear<h 
from .lune, 1917, was transmit ( cmI with tlu; 
soldi(;r to tlio United Kingdom foi* the infor- 
mation of any medical otlieer into whose* hands 
ho might jjass on arrival in hospital at home*. 
Thc.so cards were tluui filed for n iVrenee. 

Tlio Medical K(;sean;h Uommitttu; furtlu*r 
suggested other cards designed to lu* s<*nt 
backwards up tlu* lira's of communication to 
medical oflicc'rs, who in this way were able- to 
l(*arn tho progress of f)arti(;ular cas(*s and so, by 
checking their n'sults, to improve tlu*ir know- 
l(*<lgo and nu‘thods. In its thii‘<l annual 
report the Medical Hes(*arch Uommitteo thus 
conuiu'nted on tho statistical nu;thods in use : 

'rh(» fxn*risivc Roiif'a of r<'(*onls wliicli >ir<* hoin^r fol- 
If'f'tinl, rlussilii'ci and ston'd in an rasdy acfrssihlo form 
wdl s»*r\«*a «lf)nl)lL* piirposo. Not only will tln*y <’onsli 
Into tin* ha-is of tho stati-tiral troatinont, of tin* nM*<lioal 
history of tho war, ])oth for military and sc'icntitio 
piirj)c»so'j, hut tlu'y will also provido a p»*rnianont and 
potentially ooinplotc national n-^istor of poivons wlio 
liavu bfon woundo«l, injured, or ill as a result of military 
employment during the war- a register from which 
information eonecTuing individuals may h«* rai>idly 
oxtracled, 'I'hat this infuriiiation should hcj trust- 
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worthy and readily available is elearly of fhe first im- 
portance in view of the countless olaiins for pensions or 
allowances which arc arisiiijx now and wliich ^vill arise 
ill the future, and perhaps lon^ after the war ainonj? 
civilians who may assi;?n subsequent ilMiealth to alleged 
previous disability inflicted by war service. 

It would be impossible to close this record of 
the upbuilding of a vast new Medical Serviei' 
and of a vast new edifice of knowledge without 
a reference to the effect produced upon tlu' 



THE THEATRE, HOPITAL CABOUR. 


mind of the nation as a whok* -that is to sny, 
without a nd'ercnce to th(‘ jtermnnent tdleet. 
upon the whole prolilem of national hivilth. 
Elven at th(* end of a y(‘tir of tight ing that efh'ct 
was becoming evident. At the end of (hnu* 
years it was apparent that, the effect ainounfcMl 
to a social i(wolution. In the first placM* tln^ 
whole young niariliood fif tlu^ country had Ix'tui 
medically examined —for that matter tin* whole 
young manhood of Euro])e laid been medically 
examined. Tliis was in itself a piece of work of 
siillieient importance to be (‘jxKdi-making. In 
the second place the whole manhood of tlu^ 
country had learned to appreciates the meaning 
of health and the valia' of it. Millions had be<*n 
subjected to courses of instruction (h^signed l.o 
im])rovo their ])hysif|ue ; they had learned the 
laws of hygiene, both ])ersonal and communal. 
They had listened to lectures on health topics ; 
the dangers of disease had been explained to 
them, urged upon them indeed. Klementary 
laws of infection and its fuevention had 
become the property of everybody. 

Again, thousands of men were brought 
into contact with scientific^ facts like in(K;u- 
lation, the prejudice against which rapidly 
declined and disappeared in face of tlie immu- 
nity of the troops from typhoid fever and 
other scoiu*ges. It began to be asked wliy what 
had been accomplished for the Army wa.s not 


accomplished for the civil population also. 
Surgeons also were* able to impress the laity 
with the immense value of their services, and 
so to win a wadcT rc'eogfiitiou of their work 
and wider sympathy for it. Tlie need of 
nuMlical research began to be appn*ciated ; 
money .s^nuit upon this object was no longer 
ngardcnl as money wasted. 

'riieii the j>n'senee of sevcM'e scourges like 
venen'al dist>as(' was forccnl upon piil)lii’ att<*n- 
tion. Th(? ravage's of tlu'se disc'ases among 
solditTS and tlu^ coiisec juent. weakening of tho 
etfective forces of tlui nation roiisi'd a national 
eiunpaign against thc'in and did nuieh to cuid 
(he attitude of false nio(h‘sty which had 
ngardc'd the diseiission of tlu'in as iiuk'cc'nt. 
i\h‘n wcu’e told frankly about them and wc'ro 
warned of tlu'ir dang<*r. ICliorts wen^ made to 
secure ]irevention of tlu' dis(‘ases as far as 
possible' and to afford facilities for trc'atment. 

M(»r(‘ov(‘r, not (Uily was tlu^ yoimg manhood 
of the country ('ulighte'iK'd in regard to the 
va^liH’i anel importaiux^ of h(*alth nu'asiinis. 
Similar c'lilightc'nnu'iit (*a!iu‘ t(> tho young 
womanhood of England. Tiioiisands of w'omcMi 
found a vo(*ation in the military hospitals 
and iu the Vohmlary .Aid I)(‘tachm<*nts. 



STERILISING CHAMBER, HUPITAL 
CABOUR. 


'Plu'y were trained as nurse's, as laboratory 
w'orke'is, as sanitary oflieials 'I'licy Ic'arncMl 
quickly how^ much ye't re*maineel to be elone, 
to be h'arneMl, t(> be? discove'reHl ; and their 
syinjial hie?s were, strongly eailisted in tho 
goexl cause'. 'Die^y be'cafiie'! apostles of a now 
faitii, the ele;ep human intcre'st of which bound 
t he^m to it. 

Soon elemands for improve*d he'alth condi- 
tions began to be made all over the? ce>untry. 
Attention w^as calk'd to tho f(*arful waste? e)f 
infant life in the great cities, and it was declared 
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not only by doctors but by social workers 
and by mothers iliat tho waste was preventable. 
What was to be said of a city district in which 
tho mortality among young cliildron exceeded 
tho mortality among troops in tho most severe 
fighting ? T^cunaiuls wore made for bettor 
medical attention — “ kind of medical * 

attention the soldiers g(?t ” — for better housing 
conditions, for Ix^tter sanitation, for cleaner 
food, and (‘specially cleaner milk. 

Th(‘ agitation rapidly grew during 1917, 
and an immense impetus was given to it 
whiMi, (ukrly in thc^ y<''ar, Lord Rhondda, then 
President of the Local (doverniiu'nt Board, 
annouiKHul his belief that 50,000 children 
(*ould be saved annually to tho State by 
inifiroved medical and sanitary arrange- 
iiKMits, and his dt^sire to institute a Ministry 
of H(*alth in (umiiexion wit h his Dispart ment. 
'^Phe proposal met. with a most r(‘markabl(» 
w«‘lcome. The iiuMlieal pr(>f(\ssi()n, (^specially 
that part of it. which was in touch with the work 
in the Army, (wpressi'd strong apjiroval. Thesis 
doctors had learned th(^ V'alue of coopera- 
tion and had (Mufcsed to regard tlusr pro- 
fessional hrethnM’ as competitors. In 
this calmi'r atmosplsTCi the urgent need of 
improv<anent in civil firactice had bcien brouglit 
homo to th('m. 'Pla^y ivsk(*d nothing betti^r 
t han to see the mult it udinous medical activities 
of the 8tat(i gat hered under one central depart- 
ment. 'Phe working classes, too, welcoriUMl tho 
measure in the name of the children, and almost 
without exce[)tiou sociologists wrote or spoke 
in favour of it. 

Unhaiipily tlu^ pressure of other matters 
caus(‘d Lord Rhondda’s proposal to be defernMl 
wlu'n it was finally brought to th(^ noti(*e of 
the Cabiiud. Yet it could not hut be regarded 
as a significant fact that when an louncenuMit 
was made of postponement a strong prot.t?st 
was raised both iii the Press and in Parliament, 
and indeed throughout the whole country. 
'Phe need for a health army at home, like 
health army in the field, was clearly present 
to tlie public mind. 

Nor was this awakening confined to Britain. 
France and (lerinany wert^ also, as nations, 
aroused to the vital importance of preventive 
medicine as a factor in national strength. 
It was seen that just as an army perishes with 
its liealth, so a nation during or after such an 
ordeal as this war must l^e more than ever 
dependent for its restoration upon its physical 


well-being. Children had become the greatest 
of all national assets. In every country in 
Europe the cry, “ Save the cliildren,” was 
heard. 

Tho movement took shape in England in 
the fonnation of a so-called “ Baby Week 
Council,” and tho holding, early in July, 1917, 
of “ Baby Week,” during wliich a serious 
attempt was rnat^lo throughout the country to 
reach tho mothers and aroiLso them to a sense of 
their political responsibility.* Tho campaign 
was waged with great activity, and was suc- 
cessful beyorid tho hopes of its proinotors. 
It was found that tho woinon appealed to were 
already alive to tho importance of the measures 
urged upon their notice and were as eager as 
those who addressed them for the inauguration 
of a bettor system. Those women, as the 
mothers and wives of British soldiers,, had 
alr<5ady loaruod something of the efficacy of 
tlie new modicino ; often they had seen its 
(^ffeets witli their own eyes during visits to 
military hospitals or in the bodies of their 
relations. 'Phey had begun to apply their new 
knowledge, and a wholesome anger against th(^ 
dirt and indifference which allowed precious 
lives to bo sacrificed in city slums was stirring 
witliiu them. Tho lesson of tho Army Medical 
St^rvice had not been wasf iMl. 

riideod, this Service presented at the end of 
tho third year of war a very perfect example of 
what can b«> achieved, given iiiiagiuation and 
sympathy in the dire(!tiou and zeal in tho 
workers. I'he criti(;s of th(^ Army Medical 
Service almost without ex(;epti()n failed to 
realise that a new era in nwdicine had been 
iuaugurat(‘d. Tho fundamental error lay in 
supposing that tho old wine of theory could 
bo put into the new bottles of practical need. 
Happily those in command knew bettor. 
They demanded of their medical staff a high 
standard of achievement. They demanded a 
common-sense view of disease founded upon a 
man’s capacity rather than upon his approxi- 
mation to a remote standard of physical 
perfection. 'Phey asked for results rather than 
for records of troaf.morit or diagnosis. In 
short, they made tho health of the troops their 
one and only criterion of success or failure, 
refusing all other criteria. And by the supreme 
fact of the health of tho troops their method 
and inspiration were justified. 

♦ Sec page 269 of this volume. 
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RUSSIA, AUGUST-NOVEMBER, 1917: 
KERENSKY AND LENIN. 


'I'hk Struggle Between Coalition ” and Bolshevism Failure of the Moscow^ Conference 
— Kevolution Chaos Disi’losed —Army Reforms Delayed Susfkhon and Conflict between 
Kerensky and the (^^^nerals and Cossacks -Parleys with the Bolshevists Alleged 
Discovery of “Plots” — Korniloff Betrayed Kerensky’s Fateful “Alliance” with 
Leninites The J)emocratic (.Vinference -Hefublk’ Proclaimed -A “Mock” I^vhliament- 
Lenin and Trotsky Organize a Suihjessful “Coup”- The Bolshevist “ Covernment ” — 

SuKHOMLTNOFF TrIAL DiSCLOSU RES — (J EHMANS (.’aPTURE (JuLF OF JUOA -XeGOTIATIONS FOR AN 

Armistice. 


D I'RTN(J tlu‘ four mouths <‘U(liu^ iii 
Novcmbor, 1917, tliu Hussiiiii Kuvo- 
liitioii passed tlirouj^h a srri(‘s of 
changes that rivalh'd in political 
and dramatic interest all that liad gone hefon*, 
and introduced furtlier dev(‘lopments in the 
int('rnational situation, d'he (W'cnts to he 
ri^cordcd in this chapter turiK'd mainly upon 
the protracted struggle between the Extremists 
under Lenin and the Coalitionists under 
Kerensky. 

M. Keri'iisky had gradually widentMl the 
breach bedween himself and the Soviets as 
these bodies came mon^ and more under the 
influence of the Bolshevists or Liminites. 
His persistent association with bourtjvois j)artit‘s 
from the outset of the Bevohition, tolerated 
at first as a tactical measure calculated to 
place the onus of administration upon the 
non -Socialists, became objectionable wlien 
the Bolshevists, feeling themselves strong 
enough to take over the Governnu^nt, en- 
countered Kerensky’s opposition to an anti- 
bourgeoia and purely Socialist Ministry. As 
one of Kerensky’s supporters correctly enough 
Voi. XIV.— Part 180 


(Ictiucd the situation: tlu' Revolution had 
be(‘u a hounjeois nw’olulion ; they had the 
alt^Tuative of (‘ontinuing Ihe (Coalition or of 
sw<‘r\'iug to the right or left- -to Riuietion or 
Bolshcwdsm. The lattiM* emirses would, he 
contended, he (‘(|iially disastrous to tlu» Riwo- 
hition. 

’rh(*re were tdiMiuRits in Russia favourable 
to or the ot her of I hevse (h^partures, hut 
Bolshevisni had the eountc^naiuM* and sup[)ort 
of tlie ignorant masses, and with t lieir aid w^as 
bound, for a time at least, to imposts its sway. 
M. Kerensky imagim^d lu^ could suc(M)ssfully 
playoff extrem«‘ tendeneii^s to thiur respective 
discomfitun*. 

With this object he summoned a conforenco 
of all parties a Moscow in August and there 
proceeded to browbeat th(? non-Socialists and 
the. Extremists into subjection. Kis tactics 
wT^ro, however, destined to go wid ot their 
mark. 'I’he confiTenee developed a conflict 
on a totally different issue — viz., the moans of 
continuing the war. Prominent generals, 
notably Alexeieff, Korniloff, and Kaledin, 
(‘inphasizod the necessity of abjuring party- 
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play Tincl adopting a clear-c\d policy of army 
reform based on discipline. 

'rhe Leninit^^s lie. ! clearly shown tluMi* 
attitude towards the war by syst(*matic pro- 
piigarida anioni^ the troops, which h‘d (o the 
retreat »>f the liussian armies from (lalicia. 
and by organizing a revolt in Tidrograd in 
order to aeliieve this object. Thiv revolt 
liad been snijpri'sstnl witli t he aid of t li(» Cossacks, 
and the Bolslu^vists t<‘mp(»rarily with<lrew iut«v 
the background; but (heir p<nver was by no 
means diminishcid. Among (he 8 (H>0,()00 
d (‘moralized reserv't^ troops ass('mbl(‘d in th(» 
citit‘s and towns of iliissia the Holshevist. 
appi'al against, tlu^ war b(H‘.amo even more 
enticing afti'i* tlie Calician disaster, while their 
wholi'saU' ofiVrs of [)hmder and spoliation to t In* 
millhands and po(^r(*r p(‘as,ints gr(nv ukum^ con- 
vincing as (lui long promisi'd division of lands 
was still defeiTc^d by tlie existing n'f/itnr. 

Two conflicts were immimMit : one l)(‘(wccn 
Kerensky and Koruilol'f on account of tlie delay 
in army r(‘form, another l)ctwcen K<‘rensky 
and henin on account, of K(‘r(‘nsky “ co(ju(‘ttiiig” 
with “ militari.sm.” Kerensky ho[M.‘d to put. 
himself right witli tlie mass(*s by assembling a 
“ DtMUocratici ” coiif(‘r(‘nc(^ at I’ctrograd, from 
whicli the hourqvolf^ (‘leiiK'iit Wiis excluded. 
M(‘anwliil(‘ ev(‘ntH suddenly assum(‘d a eritieeJ 
fo m. 

As KcM’ensky hal committed hims(‘lf to c. 
war policy, ahjuriiig (Ik* J3o!shevist seh(‘me of 
“ dt^moerat'ie ” peace wliicb lie had ])ursu(‘d 
in liis earlica’ pn^-rcvohition days, it was 
obvio\is that he would ha\'c» to iutroduei* 
me(V.sures for n^storing tlu^ fighting (‘flu icri<*v <>f 
the Army on tin? liiu'S laid down )>y the giMUTJils 
at the Moscow Conference. On the other liand, 
he had good n^ason to anticipate Uk’ most. 
(htsiMTati' methods of resistance to su(_di 
mea-?ur(^s on (he part of the. pacifist Idolsluwists. 
lJnfortunat('ly he ((‘mjiorized and th(‘n‘by 
misled th(^ generals into (lu^ Vndied’ tliat ho 
was playing them false, without at the- same 
time di.sariniiig the suspicions of tlnr Bolshe- 
vists. ^Sforeover, the d(day in complying witli 
Korniloff's “ demands ” for the introduction 
of di.scipliiiary laws among t.h(^ res(»rve 1roo[)s 
only afforded the Bolslu^vists time to organize 
and strengtlioii their position. 

\Vh(‘n at last he apfiroved tlu^ schi^mo j>u.» 
f(jrward l>y Korniloff and Savdnkoff (in tin? 
beginning of vSepteinb(‘r) the Bolshevists were 
already too strong. Kerensky therefore coin- 
iiiissioued Savinkoff, the acting War Minister, 


to go to liea hinartiTs and ask Cein'ral Korni- 
loff to s»*nd tro«)ps to Bctr'ograd to supprtiss 
(he uprising that li(‘ h'ared would take place 
wlu'ii the army ndorms w(‘rc |)i omu!giitc«l/’ 
Such was s(ati‘ of atTc«ii-s that l>y Cu scri(‘S 
of misuiidi‘rstaudiug-; and it may he ad<l(‘d-- 
a lack of st raighl forw ardness amounting almost 
to duplicity on tiic j)ju 1 of Kc'riMisky, brought 



VLADIMIR Ul lANOFF-LKNIN, 

Chief of the Bolshevist Covernment ut Fetrojrad. 

about th(‘ so-calli*d l\(nniloff revolt.” Tlie 
(NMiimandcr'iii'Cliicf had information that an 
upiising of (lie Bolshc\'isls wc^s immiiK'iit. Ib^ 
com[>licd with th(‘ ( Jovi'i’iniicnt ’s nspu'st to 
s'(‘nd troop-;, ii.nd invited Kerensky and a 
niiinh(*rof public men locoiiK'to I hui(l(|nart<*rs, 
wh<*r(^ (hey would lu* sate ti’om Bolshevist 
iilhiciKM* and Ji.ggn‘ssion, and to form a strong 
authority “ frci‘ from tlm infln(‘nc(^ ol irrcs[)on- 
sibl(‘ elements” (th(^ So\d(‘t. and its leaders, 
tli(? Bolslievists). M. Kerensky promiscid to 
conu*, ))ut at lh(5 last, mouKiut, acting on tli(5 
s[)nr of tlu^ mom(‘nt upon m(issag(\s exchanged 
hetween him and Korniloff t hrongh tli(Mii(‘dinm 
of a former Minister, M. Vda»limir Lvolf, dccid(‘d 
to dismiss (h'lKTal Korniloff and to brand him 
as }{. traitor. 

ddiis (‘pisod(» is (h^alt with a" grv^'.tcr h'ugth 
in this (dic-pter. Snfhci(‘nt has Ixmmi sai<l m 
this preliminary rciview of the events under 
treatment to indicate} tlie disastrous coiise- 
(jiieriees of the misunderstanding nfma the 
army and upon tlie igiieiaut masses. It 
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srrv(‘(l tin* Holslu^visf cinisi^ ritlminvbly. liOiiiu 
n.iul his sii|)[)(>i’t(‘rs wun*, of course', not dis- 
jiniicd l)y tlio dcruinciiitioii of tin* Koniiloff 
“ n*volt ” by K.(*n‘iisky, juiel Inte'r, \vhe*ii t ho 
full circumsUuuH's of Kcn'iisky's ])rov'ious 
c..rniiig<*iiu*iits with Koriiiloff canu) to be^ known, 
tin* jiifTjiir wii.s «^x|)loit<*el by tin* Holshovists 
and hul to a coin|)lct<^ loss of lv('r(*nsky’s credit 
among the masses. 

^^)r a lime, liowev(*r, llussia and the worbl 
at large wo’o (h*c»’iv(*d and misled by Ken^nsky’s 
virulent denunciations of KornilotY as a 
“traitor,” and K<*rensky took Jidvantage of 
this inte'rval to carry enit his plan of rallying 
his Socialist support'-rs by convoking a “ Demo- 
cratic " eonfer(*nc(’ in Petrograd. 

While lieaping abuse upon the hapless 
(k'licra issimo, who, on realising that he had 
be'i'ii betrayed, loyally surrendered his oHiee 
to Geiu'ra’ Alexeiet'f without interrupting the 
r(*sponsible task of dirt'cting op(*rations — now 
at a critiejil stage owing to the German advance 
on Riga — the Minister- President addressed 
tlu' asst'inbly in impassioned }■ trains, appealing 
to his supportt'i’s to defend Kussia from the 
German invadc'rs, tlu*n already in possession 
of the city and the islands in the Gulf of Riga. 
It was evident that the gathering was more 
intent \ipon Socialist party considerations 
than u[)on the prosecution of the war, but 


Ker(‘nsky*s prestigt* was still high, and lui 
succ('(m1(hI in impressing upon them the neces- 
sity of upliolding the ('oalition idea e-gainst the 
<leterinine<l opposition of the Rolslievists. 

To conciliate the Socialists he proclaimed 
Russia a Republican State without awaiting 
tlie decision of tlu^ Constituent, which had 
not yet b(*(‘n (*lf>cted, and obtained the ass(*iit 
of the Confert'nee to thi^ creation of a temporary 
Parliament composed of nominees of all classes 
and part ies. 

Peiuling the organization of this body, which 
was designatisl under the name of Provisional 
Council of the Republic, M. Kerensky formed 
another Coalition Ministry, ndainiiig some of 
his former colleagues and including representa- 
tives of thi^ bounjeoisie and tho wealthy mer- 
chant class of Moscow. The Korniloff im- 
broglio had thoroughly alarmed all the moderate 
elements in the country. They rallied to 
Kerensky as their only hope of weathering 
tho coming Bolshevist storm. 

Lenin ai\d liis ])artisans chos<^ this moment 
to mak(* an open bid for power. Tho Potro- 
gnul Soviet had come entirely under their 
influence. They organized a Military Com- 
mittee, which openly defied tho War Office. 
Fuel Jiad been ivlded to the Bolshevist flatne 
by an attempt to send troops from Petrograd 
to the sadly weakened Northern Front and by 
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Kerensky’s orders to disband the Central Com- 
mittee of the Baltic Fleet. Tho troops at 
Vyborg ha^l carried out atrocious reprisals 
against their ofticers for alleged complicity 
with Korniloff, and more murders of onicei*s 
liad taken place on boartl the warships at 
Helsingfors on political grounds. Lenin fell 
sure that tho reserve troops would support him. 
He was also encouraged by news of agrariiin 
atrocities in the province of Tamboff, wImtc the 
peasants had risen against Kerensky’s Land 
Committees for not having “ divided uj) ” 
the property of the landlords, and had wreaketl 
their vengeance in sanguinary fashion. The 
Bolshevists concluded that tlio time was ripe 
for them to seize tho reins of government' and 
carry out their preconceived (lesigns of a 
“ democrat ic ” j)eace and social cataclysm. 

The Bolshevist uprising of November — 
the third that they had organized since the 
outbreak of the Revolution -was a compUdt^ 
success. Kerensky had few if any supporttn>; 
among the masses, who w(‘r<' now' convinced 
that ho had conniv('d at Kornilorrs man’ll on 
I’etrograd. The “Red” (hianls, whose for* 
mation ho had permitted in order to n’sist 
Korniloffs cavalry, now* turned against, him. 
The sailors came in warships to support Lenin. 


Ken’iisky was tleserted by tho troops, excepting 
the ollicer cadets and tlm Women’s Battalion. 
Faithful to their duty, t hey bon> the brunt of tho 
Bol.slievist hordt's and suffered tho gr(‘at('st 
los.ses. Kerensky still had one hope -the 
Cossacks. 

But lie had antagonized th^'iu and tried to 
ride rough-shod ov(»r th(*ir ctlective institutions, 
and had carried on a regular campaign of 
slander against their belov^xl Ataman, Kaledin, 
d’hey had no n>asoii to likt' him, and, moreover, 
they mistrusliMl him for his “duplicity” in 
the Korniloff affair, aiul for tho unwarrant abk' 
charges of ili.sloyalty that he had brought 
against C.’o.ssack organizations. The Cossai’ks 
had savtMl Kerensky and incidentally the 
Soviet from the Bolsliovists in July. They 
had no motive for supporting the Soviet any 
longc’r as it was a Bolshevist body from wdiich 
Ki’i’cinsky had himself resigned, and could seo 
no valid reason for sav ing IviTensky. 

A si'cret midnight consultation was hekl 
by Ivcrensky with the (’ossack representatives 
w hile t h(‘re was still hope of crushing t he 
Bolshevists, d’hey told him iii plain words 
that they would not support him, and gave 
him their rtMvsons. ddM’reupon Ki’ri'nsky 
secretly fled from tJie city, lu)])ing to return 
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ftt the hfiiu] of troops that lia I been hurried 
up from the front. He found them r,t (iatefiiua, 
but after a brief (effort they wtuit over to the 
Bolshevists and Kerensky’s niign was over. 

I.«enin and his asso(nates signalized their 
usurpation (»f power in Pidrograd by immo- 



KORNlLOFb AND SAVINKOFF. 


diately opening nc'got iatiojis with t he enemy for 
an anuistiee of tlir(*e months, in the h()])e that 
the “ dernocraeies ” of other eountries wouti 
similarly ov'(*rthr()w their respeetive gov<u*n- 
ment ; and jnoelaim an international “ (Umuo- 
erpJie” pc'aee, ther(d)y ])utting an end to war 
for all time, and ississl decree ; confiscating 
cJl lands <\\e(‘pling sme.ll holdings belonging 
to soldiers, peasants, and (’ossacks. This bid 
for the (’osse.ck suffrage tlid not, however, 
produce tlu^ slightest (*ff(S‘t upon the staunch 
warriors of flu? Bon and other Cossack armies, 
Tlie “negotiations” at Hrest-Litovsk with the 
enemy r(‘])res(Mitat ives w<n*o succ{»ssful in 
bringing al)out a susj)ension of hostilities i>n 
the Hussian front and enabling tlie (lermans 
to rcU*e.se a certain number of divisions for 
service elsewhere, ])articularly in the West. 

Before^ tlie operations on the Russian front 
<*oulil bo stopped by B>nin, his nominee to the 
High Commc.nd, Knsign Krylenko, hatl to 
capture Hejidquarters at .Mogileff. Oeneral 
Dukhonin, who had succeeded KornilotT, 
declined to give orders suspending operations 
or to surrender to Krylenko. Ho was 
brutally murdennl by the Bolshevist .sailors 
and soldiers. His staff, together with the 
Allied Military ^lissions and Coueral Komiloff, 
had left on the previous tlay for Kielf by invi- 
tation from the Rada. 

The Uki'ainian movement had during the 


prccetbng months assumed a popular and 
national form. The Little Russians, by thcjir 
jiroximity to the enemy borders, approeiatod, 
more clearly than their Great Rus.siau kinsmen, 
all the speeiou.sucs8 and the dangers of a 
separate pfa *o with the enemy, and were not 
disposed to lend their support to the Bol- 
shevists. 

Already before the ^loscow Conference 
assembled some of Kerensky’s Socialist col- 
leagues decided for tactical reasons to leave 
the Ministry. The most important change was 
the departure of the Social Democrat leader 
Tseretelli, who considered that his mission in 
the Provisional Government was at an end, 
and that lie would be more usofid in the Soviet, 
there to combat Bolshevist influeiice.s. It in- 
dicated, if not a cooling of the Social Democrat 
enthusiasm for Kerensky, at least the growth 
of misgivings among the Menshevist section c}f 



M. NIKITIN, 

Minister of Posts* and Teleifraphs in Kerensky’s 
reconstructed Cabinet. 


the fiatty as to Kerensky's ability to cope 
with the Bolshevist peril. The new Cabinet 
reconst it ut 01 1 (August (>) contained thren* 
Swialist R“volutionarios ( Keren'* ky, Avksen- 
tieff and Chernoff), an equal number of Men- 
shevist Social Democrats, including Skoboloff, 
four Constitutional -Democrats, two Radicals, 
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THE BRITISH EMBASSY IN EETROORAU. 


one Populist (iNfoclomte Socialist), and thrc(*. 
non-party mombors. Savinkoff n'lnaiiu'd 
Acting Minister of War, and T(‘res}ieheiiko 
Minister for Foreign Affairs ; (Mu'rnoff an<l 
Skoboleff repr<^seiit(^d Agriculture and Labour. 

The Conference was assembled under the 
superintendence of M. Nikitin, a Menslievist, 
holding the post of Minister of Posts and Tele- 
graphs. 

A few days before its meeting nunours liad 
gone forth that a dangerous conspiracy against 
the Kevolution liad been discovered ; sonu; 
arrests were made, and the Govenunenl 
secretly removed the Tsar and his family from 
Tsarskoe Selo to Tobolsk. It was announced 
in the i)apers (August 19) that “for reasons of 
State the Government had decided' to transfer 
the fonner Emperor and Kmjjress, now in 
custody, to another place of sojourn, which 
place is to bo Tobolsk, whither the former 
Emperor and Empress have been dispatched 
under proper convoy. Together with the ex- 
Emperor and Empress have been sent to 
Tobolsk, in accordance w'ith th(dr wishes, their 
children and certain members of their en- 
tourage.” These developments were treated 
at the time with a certain amount of suspicion 
on all sides, as they were only too obviously 
exaggerated, but subsequent events showed the 
wisdom of the move. The w^ithdrawal of the 


<‘x-Sovcreigns Ix^yond tlu‘ sphen' of Polshevust 
inllucMCji o})viCitc(l tlu^ natural anxi<‘ty that 
woiild hav'c b(‘en felt by (>tb(‘r parti(*s had they 
remsdned at Tsarskoe Selo. “ cons|)iracy ” 

rumours, stri*ngthcn«Hl by t Ik' removal of the 
former Sovi^reigns, c.r(*al(‘d a propitious atmos- 
j)here for the iinjumding act in the Revolu- 
tionary drama known as Ibi^ .Moscow Oon- 
fenuice. 

It was oywned by Kerensky on August. 25. 
Representatives of the four Dumas and of all 
existing revolutionary organizations, civilian 
and inilitary, and also of th(^ ollicers, the 
Knights of St. G(u)rg(N and the Cossacks filled 
the great hall of the Moscow 'rheatre. 

The Ministry occupied seats on the stage, 
while the body of the hall was occupied by the 
<lelegates of the Sovi(*ts on the left and by the 
deputies of the Dumas on the right. Kerensky 
wore semi -military dress, and tw'o A.D.C.’s 
stood behind his cliair. In welcoming the 
inembc^rs of the Confcnuice the Minister- 
President t'X])laiiied (hat he had calleil them 
tog<;th(*r in onler that tlu^y might hear the 
truth about the condition of affairs, so that no 
one might afterwart Is plead ignorance as an 
excuse for acts handing to the ruin of the State. 
Ho warned all who might bo contemplating 
counter-revolutionary designs that they would 
be suppressed “ with iron and blood.” Mv^re 
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("spcfially li(5 wiinied those wlio thou^rlit to 
overt liraw tlio Kovoliitioii with tlio aid of 
bayonets. After this op(‘ii threat to the 
j'e!i(‘rals — it was so uji(l(‘rsto(jd by tho 
Socialists, who ehJSTed accordingly — e-nd par- 
ticularly to (h^nerals Korniloff an<l Kaledin, 
who were known to favour tho restoration of 
<iiscipline and authority by strong means, M. 
Kerensky haviug gained the ear of the J..eft, 
jn’oecetUMl to tt'll tluMii unpalatabl/i trutlis. 

Ilo deseri})ed t lu' situation as extrenudy 
j)erilous. Famine, dislo(;ation of transport, 
the industrial and tifjancial erisos were over- 
take ig tlui laud, am I a general feeling of 



M. PKOKOPOVITGH, 
Kerensky’s Minister of Trade and Industry. 


terror benumbed tlu^ nation. Th(^ debacle, in 
tlie army had <‘xtinguis]i(Hl tlie best hop(*s that 
liad animated tlu^ nation with regard to the 
trinmpJi of denuxTaey, tlie speedy advent of 
peace and the success of tho liussiaii Revo- 
lution. 

This faithful account of grim realities was, 
how(*ver, followed up with another series of 
thn'ats, directed this time against tht? Left e-s 
well as against the Right. Ho warned tho 
few ]3olshe\ists and the Generals who were 
in attendance that lie would know how to 
break them to the supremo will of tho Govern- 
ment. (The Bolshevists were feebly repre- 
sented, but they liad shown their power in 
Moscow by enforcing a general strike of the 
train-i and restaurants.) After this reiterated 
tlinist at the generals M. Kerensky said a few 


jonsoling words about tho officers. The mis- 
trust displayed towards them was, he thought, 
unjustified. The whole nation was suffering 
from an inherited disease of lawlessness and of 
mistrust for all authority, wliieh jiartly 
accounted for tho treatment of officers. But 
tho Government was trying to bring tho men 
and tlieir leaders together by means of Com- 
mittees, 

He thought the main task at present was to 
savt' the army. Had tho army not been 
w(‘akened Russia arifl her Allies would not have 
bt^en subj(K*lcd to a Germsiii offer of peace such 
a‘< the Pope ha I propo.sed , and there would not 
havi‘ been a s(‘paratist tendency muoiig tho 
Lkrainians and the Finns. 

Alldressing the army delegates he assured 
them that the Government would know how 
to protect thtnn from Bolshevist intrigues, and 
would go to the extent of ajiplying the death 
pc^nalty jiitilessly to suppress demoralization, 
eow«ardieo and treachery, and assaults on 
peacid’ul citizens. 

M. Kerensky \\'as followed by his ^linister of 
th< Interior, Avksentieff, who outlined a series 
of im‘asur(‘s for the organization of local 
govenunent, and by MM. Prokopovitch, 
Minister of Trade and Tudustry, and Nokrasoff, 
Minister of Finance, who gave a tragic picture 
of the economic and financial position of the 
country as causi'd by the war and the Revo- 
hition. 

Accortling to ^l. Prokopovitch, tho war 
rxjiein lit lire of the first year had been 
Ks. in the second year 

Rs. 11,200,000,000, and in the third year 
Rs. 18,000,000,000. He pointed oift that in 
1913 the total national earnings (agriculture 
and industry) did not much exceed 
Rs. 10,000,000,000. -Tn his opinion Russia 
had in the thiril year of the war expeiuk'd 
from 40 to 50 p.T cent, of the accumulated 
wealth of the country. 

This presentment was by no means accurate, 
ina'^mueh as it does not take into account tho 
value of unencumbered property (land, mills, 
<*tc.), which was variously estimated at many 
tiiiK's the amount of the annual earnings. But 
from a Socialist Minister’s point of view this 
item was perhaps a negligible one; tho con- 
sequences of I evolutionary activities and 

♦ As tho rxohaugo in sterling had risen during the 
war from about Rs. lOtoRs. 25 (in August) and later to 
Rs. 35 per £, no attempt has been made to give equiva- 
lents in sterling, which would bo misleading. 
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schemes of cwnership tended, indeed, to under- 
mino and ovon completely to destroy all 
property values. 

\V'ith this reservation we may take 
Prokopovitch’s figure's iks an indication of the 
strain upon Russia’s iM'sources produced hv 
the war. Ho justly pointed out that- the 
situation was aggravated l)y the isolation of 
Russia from the world’s mark('ts. Almost 
everything had to obtained at. home. Only 
Ifi per cent, of what was needed for tlu^ war 
could bo imported. No woiuh^r that tht' 
country had been depleted of all .stocks, that 
the rise of prices had l)een enormous, that, the 
profits of capital and land had ])e<‘u rising 
enormously. On the other hand, the <‘arnings 
of the working class had been reduced. ;M. 
Prokopovitcli did not explain this stateuK'iit. 
He mc'ant probably that many of the workt'rs 
had been tak('n away for si'rviee in tlie army. 
The wages of those* that n*main('d had, h(»w- 
ever, risen (‘uorniously. 

He argued that Russia saw a great prosptTit y 
among the propertied elassc's and a grave 
deterioration in the condition of tlu* labouring 
masses. 'J’he first stat<‘ment- was eerreet, the 
st'cond unfoumhnl, except in so far as it was 
tlie result of Socialist (*xp(*riments ; but lie 
made it to justify wliat lu' callc'd “ tin* ener- 
getic inti'rv’c'iitioii of th(' Stat<^ ’' — in other 
words, Socialist h'gislation. 

On the food position he. g.we souk* startling 
facts and figures. They ncivled for tlie current, 
year. ov(*r 10 million tons of corn and forage, 
about 140,000 tons of fats and 1,000,000 tons 


of meat. Yet in many places there was not 
suOicient bread. Kiglit proviiK'cs in th(^ centre 
were suffering from an acute lack of food. 
The stocks in Petrograd and ^liiscow had fallen 
to a minimum. At the front tht^ position 
had somowliat iinprovi'd. d’hcro was a six- 
w«*cks supply at the Ix'ginning of duly, hut 
tho ri'cent di.sasters in Oalicia had en'ated 
grciat shortage. 

'riu' Socialist Ministt'r complaiiu'd bitterly 
ahent tlu^ nnwillingiu'ss of tlu' c(>iniU(*r(*ial 
4*lii.sscs to help in combating the food crisis, 
and ])raise<l (he Tool aiid ba'cl ( ’ornrnit (ci*s 
institiitcil hy the Provisional ( Jovci’nnu'nt.. 
Hi' nr.gcd (he lu'cessily of increasing ( lu* output 
of mills and factorii's and the <'oal and iron 
indnstru's. lb* was in favour of securing a 
fair profit on capital, hut also a fu-ir wjig** for 
the workman. He was taking drastic mca.snri's 
to put a stop to war-[)rofit(‘<‘ring, lint wouUl 
also introduce* a compulsory minimum working 
elav. Ihf would also proceed ruthlessly against, 
outrage's and anarchy. 

In ce>ne.;hisie>n, he* gave* no hope* of an im- 
preiveineuit. in tlu^ siluatieni enving le) the* dis- 
le>e*atie> 2 i in trcJlie*. In duly ale>ne» th<> ele- 
liciency of leiading had attained I the^ coleissal 
figure) of 25(h(MM> e*ars. ddu'ie^ was neit much 
to be expe*(*te‘el fre>ni Anu'rie'an aid in cc.rs e’aiel 
e*ngin<*s in tliei ne‘ar futures. 'The* we^sto in 
lex'oumtives weis (‘rmnnems — o\*e‘r 2.T pe*r e*(*nt . 
he'ing “ invalieli'el.” 

M. Nckraise>ff de'jilt meare* with the* inflne*ne*e‘ eif 
the> Keve>hitie>n in ele*.\ j».s( ad ing the* country's 
re‘sonrce*s. Hy dauniary 1, Ifil.S, the aine>unt 
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THE KREMLIN, MOSCOW. 


of papttr inoiioy not Hocnrod ])y nny inotallic 
(•\irroin*-y would, rtccording to his calculations, 
aggrcpito Rs. 15,000,000,000. The Revolution 
had cnonno\isly increased expenditure, as 
shown by the issu'3 of pa[)er money. During? 
the war months of 1914 the average had been 
Rs. 219,000,000; in 1915 it rose to 
Rs. 223,000,000 ; in 1910 to Rs. 290,000,000 ; 
iwui during the revolutionary months of 1917 
to Rs. 832,000,000. Kvidontly the country 
could not go on at this rat<\ 

He explahied some of the causes of this 
phenomenal rise. They may be aptly ascribed 
to the insatiable afjjxdites of the Soviets, 
the Committees and the revolutionary 
soldiery. Tims, accoriling to IVI. Nekrasoff, 
the extra allowances to the troops were swal- 
lowing up an amount ecpial to Rs. 1 1,000,000,000 
for the year 1917. The organization of the 
Food (Committees required Rs. 500,000,000, of 
the Land (Committees Rs. 140,000,000. The 
demands of th*' workers employed by the 
Government imposed an adtlitional b\irden of 
Rs. 19,000,000 per annum. The military 
budget for the war up to date showed an 
exjHjndituro of Rs. 49,000,000,000 against 
a revenue of Rs. 35,000,000,000, while the 


ordinary budgets for 1914-1917 showed lui 
aggregate surplus of Rs. 1,179,000,000. The 
Tr(*aniry contained only unpaid bills. Rc- 
treiKdiiiH'nt was absolutely indispensable not 
only at tht^ front but also in the nnir. The 
revenue hail begun to decline immediately 
after the Revolution, and was fast reaching a 
vanishing point. They could hope to raise 
money only by indirect taxation. It was 
absurd to talk of recourse to seizure of private 
j>ro|X'rty for revenue purposes. The Govern- 
ment wouUl never embark on such risky 
experiments. 

The first day of the Conference thus brought 
before the asstmibled members, and through 
the Rress bt'fore the whole country, a picture 
of gloom and menace. It was not relieved 
by M. Kerensky's somewhat theatrical threats 
to the Right, which everybody understood to 
bo in the nature of a tactical move to curry 
favour with the Left. The Conference had not 
heard a calm, statesmanlike exposition of con- 
structive policy such as the situation demanded. 
On the contrary, the trend of the proceedings 
had been diverted from the terrifying exigencies 
of the hour to a pei-sonal conflict between M. 
Kerensky and the generals. Thus the very aim 
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and purpose of his patriotic appeal for union to 
carry on the war was being frittered away by 
his personal resentment against men who were 
sincerely and devotedly pursuing his own 
purpose. 

Tlio whole of the follow iiig tlay w'as dc*voted 
to private conferences of \anous groups, the 
largest being that of the four Dumas, which was 
attended by 250 dciiuties and ex-dcputics of 
all parties. Almost unanimously they adoptt'd 
a resolution draw n up by M. Miliukoff on Ix'half 
of the Fourth Duma. Tt set forth .some of the 
necessary conditions of policy that Al. Kertaisky, 
for party and personal reasons, could not have 
ilevised or endorser!. On the first point th«‘ 


should maintain complete independence of tho 
decisions of any international Socialist eoi - 
ference. Thieo other points dealt with internal 
policy : complete independence of the (loverii- 
mcnt as regards the Soviets and Committees; 
establi.shmcnt of legular administrative organs ; 
suspension of autonomies pending the Consti- 
tuent, and avoidance of class W'arfarc' as 
advocated by tht‘ Socialist parties. 

rin* consid(‘jations si't forth in support of t la- 
last -named point des‘*i’ve fuller notiei'. 

It is to h(* ohs<*rv(*d that the Food and Ijaud 
( ^)lmnil fei's were recruited ox(‘hisively from 
revohit ionaiy (‘Uani'iits aial afforded a. eon- 
\ I'liiiMit means of prov iding tlu'in wit li i‘r‘iminora- 



GENRRAI, KORNILOFF. 


need of carrying on the war -they wH»ro at oia' 
with Kerensky. On tla? second point -the 
urgent need of restoring discipline — they in- 
sisted that the scope of the Army (Committees 
should be confined to domestic affairs, leaving 
the High Command in unflisputcd control of 
the fighting cfliciency of the army. Tlie third 
point insisted that the tendencies of inter- 
national Socialism should lx? exeludtHl from the 
Ku.ssian and Allied war aims, that no outride 
interference should be permitted at int<*r- 
national eonferoncos and that the Government 


t ive occupation in bnsin(‘ss of wliicdi th(*y 
often knew little and in which, owing to tlu'ir 
incompetence and party bias, th(*y w(M*e causing 
th<^ greatest prj'jialiee to the ])iiblie interest, 
besides absorbing bug(’ sums for maint(‘imne(\ 
Tneideutally these Committees had almost 
coinpk'teJy dispossessed the Zemstvos, many 
of whieli had been disrupf(‘d, and were instni- 
nxMital to spr(w! of anarchy and (*xeesses 
rather than of puV)lic order and conservancy. 

While tho representative's of the Four Dianas 
- i.e., persons who had been duly elected by tho 
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nation — were v'oicinji; their views on the situa- 
tion and laying down with singular unanimity 
the lines of a constructi\'e governmental policy, 
tlui representatives of the revolutionary demo- 
cratic organizations WTue engaged in venting 
their l>arty ditferences. Thes Bolshevists 
naturally demanded the transfer of all power 
to the Soviets, wliieli would enable them to 
usurp the government. The Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries wc*ro not unit(*d ev’en on the policy of 
continuing the war. Tlieii* Internationalist 
wing had much in common with the Bolshevist 
Social l)emo(;rats, while the Menshevist Social 
l)(‘moerats s|)lit on the ([uestion of coalition 
witii the bf)urger)iHie, Tseretelli loading a faction 
which was favourable to it, while Bogdanoff 
led aJiother that was distinctly liostile and 
sa\v in the Cadets a strain of reactionary 
inlliKaice. 

The political complexion of the Conference* 
was thus clt'arly uamitested : a. c.oiistructive* 
policy on the Right, chaos on the Loft, and 
api)arently no presfa'ct of a working arrange- 
iiK'iit betw'oen them. 

(Jencral KornilolT reached Moscow on the cv(‘ 
of the st'cond sitting. !{(» was enthusiastically 
acclaimed. A picturescjuely garbed '^rureomaii 


escort accompanied him everywhere, even when 
he drove to the Iberian chapel adjoining the 
Kremlin to make Ills devotions at the holiest 
shrine in Russia. M. Kereasky drove out at 
the same time in one of the ex-Tsar’s smartest 
cars from the Grand Palace where he was 
.staying amid surroundings of imperial comfort 
and demonstratively evaded a meeting witii 
General Koiniloff. Late that evening he 
.summoned the Generalissimo to the telephone} 
and ref|uested him to abstain from addre.ssing 
the ( V)nfercn(;e. To this extraordinary recjuest 
Korniloff rcfilied that he considered it to be his 
duty as well as his right to address the ropr(}- 
.sentalivo^ of the nation as the spokesman of 
the whole army, inasmuch as this right was not 
withheld from the representatives of other 
organizations. He was, however, ready to 
])ronilse that in his speech he would confine 
himself strictly to military affairs. This n*- 
markablo conversation unhappily confirmeil 
the inference' that (W’t'rybody had drawn from 
Kerensky's speech that he wished to display a 
marked animus against the generals and more 
particularly against Korniloff. And among the 
initiated this attitude was a.scribed to Korni- 
loff’s insistence upon army I'eforms, whence it 
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wfts generally inferred that Ker(*nsky was 
opposed to them. 

So the appearance of these two men at tlie 
Conference next day naturally gave rise to 
demonstrations and counter-demonstrations, 
according to tho respect iv(^ attitudes of eitli<*r 
side to the continuance of the war, which was 
<iquivalont to the prompt introduction of army 
reforms. Kerensky, however, invited the assem- 
bly to rise in lionour of Kornilof^ as the first 
soldier of Russia’s army. Tho representa- 
tives of tlio army coininittoes neverthehiss 
remained seated, which gave rise to stormy 
altercations. 

Alexinsky, a Labour member of the First 
Duma, spoke eloquently in favour of continuing 
the war till tho enemy had boon expelled from 
Russian territory. For this purpose they must 
establish a strong coalition (iovernment free 
from doubtful elements. Tho defeat of Russia 
would, lie argued, establish the domination of 
German ca[)itai in tho country and rentier a 
solution of tho land tpiestion impracticable. 
These arguments were applauded, but they 
could not convince the Socialists, who were 
wrapt up with their respective party doctrines 
and conflicts. 

General Korniloff delivered a long indictment 
against tho destructive influences that had 
demoralized and wc*akened the army. He 
cited a long list of appalling instances of 
insubordination, murder of officers, desertion 
and dereliction, all directly traceable to agita- 
tion. The deh&cle in Galicia liad been an object 


lesson. Tho enemy was now knocking at tho 
gate of Riga, and if the condition of the army 
did not (‘naV)le them to hold tht‘ir positions on 
t!u‘ coast and in the Gulf of Riga the road to 
I’etrograd would be opened. ’I’he army was 
badly organized und(n* tin; old rqfitnc, but at 
least it fought. Hutawliok' scs'ies of measures 
introdiUMsl since tlH‘ Rc'vohition had (jiuaiched 
its lighting spirit. The army would have to bo 
restored at all costs or there would b(i no free 
Russia and tin; country would penish. He had 
laid a programme of measure's for the restora- 
ti(»n of disciplines before^ tlie Govcrnmi'iit. The 
authority and pre'stigc' of tlui oflieen’S must 1)0 
rc-cstablisheMl and tliv^y must have <;om[)ousa- 
tion for the contumely that had been unjustly 
mcteMl out to tlu'in since the^ Revolution. 

He was not op|)osed to committees if they 
were kept within normal limits of domestic 
jwtivity. The army could not exist without its 
Rear. Discipline must be introchiced t'qually 
among the reserve troops am! order in the 
transport services an<l munition works. 1’he 
output of tla* lattei' had declined (>() pea* ct'rjt. 
owing to tlie Revolution and the aviation 
factories 8t) ])(‘r cent. As Korniloff left the 
hall the whole as.seinbly excc'pting the repre- 
sentatives of the Soviets an<l army committees 
rose and chi'crcd vocifeiously. 

General Kaledin made an equally inipressive 
speech in behalf of the Ciwsacks. They would 
hail with enthusiasm a move on the part of the 
Provisional Government to eschew tho evil 
domination of parties that had broilght tho 
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country to the verge of ruin. Tlie Cossacks 
\uu\ ciVfM* been free men and were not cirunkeii 
\\ith the new wine of freedom that had gone to 
the fieads of other people'. Their regiments 
knew no desert (‘rs. They would follow their 
historic ef)urse of defending th(* country in the 
hour of peril. They had no sympathy with 
i*ount(‘r-re\'olnl ion an<l ^\'ould work for tlie 
eorisolidat ion of a demoeratie republican refjime. 
I5ut the salvation of the country <lemanded 
first of all the biinging of the waj* to a vic- 
torious conclusion in eomj)l(de union with 



GENERAL KALEDIN. 


Russia's Alli(‘s, and only on tlu' condition that 
the Provisional (lovernment accepted that 
watchword would it enjoy the support of the 
('ossaeks. ^I'heri* eovdd be no room in the 
(lovernment. for those ('lenuMits that saw 
vat ion in the defeat of the country. 

'Phis pointed allusion to the /immerwaldian 
sympat hies of M. Chernorf caused some sensation 
in the hall. 

(lentTal Kak'din proceeded to enumerate 
a seri«'s (»f m(*asur(‘s which agrci'd in all 
military particulars with those of (leneral 
Korniloll He formulated them as being tlie 
“ d(‘mands ” of the Cossacks, and added that 
Russia needed linn aiithority, free from e.ll 
party programnu's, and exercisetl by ex- 
j)erien(*ed hands. It would have to be a 


united and indivisible authority, both in the 
centre aiul the provinces, an<l an end must be 
put to all separatist tendencies. The strictest 
economy was required, and standard rates of 
wag<*s and profits must be fixed without delay 
both in agriculture and in manufacture 
Industrial compuIsit)n must be introduced, 
iMid a (N)nstituent Assembly summoned to take 
j)lace in Moscow. H(^ warned the (lovern- 
ment that, the ])atienee of the peo])le was (d>bing 
out, and that it was nect'ssaiy to take' drastic 
measures to sa\'e the country. 

Tf> this hhint stat(*ment, carrying behind it 
the weight aiul infliuMiet*. of nearly r),()0(),0()0 
('ossacks, the staunch(‘st ami best organi/id 
element in tlu* country, M. Kerensky retorted 
that 1 m‘ did jM>t permit anybody to put^ 
forward any (h'lnands to tlw* (lovernment. 
'Phis ri'inark was, of cours(‘, greeted with 
I'.pplause on tli(‘ Left beiu'hes. Sin^h wr-s 
ost<‘nsil)ly its ])ur])ose. M. Ken'nsky here 
iiiadt' anotluT tactical blunder, for which he was 
to j)jiy <lt‘e-rly in the future. 

M. Chkh(*id/.e, the* (leorgie/i deputy, l(‘ad»'r 
of the Menslunists and ('he.irman of the Petro- 
grad tSo\i<‘t, sj)ok(* in tlu^ of a whok? 

array of Democratic orgaui/.ations, skilfully 
<lr(‘ssing u]), acec^rding to his wont, the exor- 
bitant schemes <»f his followers under e.. gui.se 
of inod(‘ration Jind ])lausil)ility. lie (k‘(*larefl 
tlu'y w'orv all firmly r(‘solv(‘(l to se-ve tls* 
country and the J h'volution. 'J'he democracy 
he,d acted in the int<‘rests of all classes, he 
contended. 'Phe salvation of th(‘ country Wivs 
ins(‘jmral)le from the .R(‘ volution, fhdy with 
the suj)p()rt of the masses could the (lovern- 
iiu'iit. cope with internal and external dangers. 
('Phis dictum was shortly to be grimly jipplied 
against Chklu'idze liimsi'lf by the RolsluwMsts.) 
ile enumerated a series of measures, economic, 
military and j)olitical, such as a grain monopoly, 
the stimulation of industries, reorganization of 
transport, compulsory syndication, labour con- 
scription for all classes, a drastic income tax, 
compulsory loans, control over banlis, a 
democratic refonn i>f local government based 
on non-intervention by the central Govern- 
ment, comjdete equality and autonomy of all 
nationalities, etc. ^huiy of his proposals 
were afterwards adopted by the Rolshevists, 
and led to the complete paralysis of trade 
anil industry. 

The voice of the peasants was heard from 
.several members of their organ izatioiis. The 
important point was that they were in favour 
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of bringing the war to an end in agreement 
with the Allies, that they deplored class an<l 
party strife as the greatest of the prc‘sent (*vils, 
and advocated the continuation of the coalition 
form of government. 

M. (hiehkoff, with his usual a'-umen, pointe<l 
out that the rt'al cause of the continued crisis 
was to be sought in the fact that the (lovt'rn- 
m(‘nt had in reedit y no anthority whetevor. 


being under the domination of a portion of tlni 
democracy. M. Shulgin, like the pnstMling 
ore^tor, blamed the (lov('rnment for its sur- 
rend(T to democratic committees. M. Mak- 
ledvolT stigniati/.('(l tlie committee syst<*m in tlie 
e.rmy as machinery to carry tni re\'olnt ionarv 
e.gitedion which had nothing in common with 
I he pr(»pt'r aims of tli(‘ Army. 

M. 'rscri‘l ('Hi. t lu' M(‘nsh(‘\^isl bard of lh«‘ 
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Kovolution, argued that the democratic organi- 
zations had sav^otl tho country from anarchy, 
and that tlicni w(Tc no more dotormined 
opponents of a se|)arato p(*ace. His contention 
was sadly dis[)rov"cd two montlLS later, when 
the Soviet, of which Im; himself was a leading 
memb(T, helped Lenin to usurp tho Govorn- 
moiit. AftcT spoee.h(;s from M. Jtodzianko and 
M. Miliukoff and tho n'presontativos of tho 
Zeiastvo employ«‘es — ^the so-calh‘d Thir<l 
Klement — wJio had uotliing of importaiuiti to 
add, the Conference on its closing day heanl 
an elocjuent address from Ceia-ral Alex<*i<‘ff. 

He admitted that even in those days (before 
tho llov'^olution) thia-e harl been eases of insubor- 
dination and d(\sertion, mostly due to the 
insu/Iieicnt military prefjaration of tin* nasi 
composing drafts. Hut thos(‘ eases, at the same 
time, had beisi exci'ptions, and both the men 
and odiets's had diseharg(‘(| their <luty in full 
accordance with th(‘ glorious traditions of old. 
Even the defeats which the army had sustained 
laid been no disgrace to it, being diu* not to lack 
of moral strength or iiit(‘rnal discipliia* but 
chiefly to deficiency in techniqia\ Hut now 
came tho Ibnolution, and the conditions 
chang(id immediately. A poison was cpiiekly 
introduced into the liody of the army in th(' 
foi’m of th(' famous Order Xo. 1, which at oihm* 
split and s('parat(Ml tlie two most important 
elements composing the army namely, tin* 
mass of soldiers and the mass of oflieers. 

“It is said,” ({(‘iieral Al«‘xei<‘l'f continued, 
“that this act coriespoiuh'd to th(» needs of 
the moment. May lx*. Hut did it eorrespoiul to 
th(* millions of moments of the futun' through 
whieli our country has to pass ? Impart ial 
history will v(*ry soon allocate to that act its 
j)ropt'r phu'c, and show whether it was an ai*t 
of misund(‘i*staiiding or a ci iminal act.” 

Xev('rth(dess he was of the opinion that that 
poisoiUMis pill might ha\i* betai dig(*sted by th(‘ 
healthy organism of the army luul not a, turbid 
waA(‘ of agitati«)n Ix'en liM loose in its ranks. 
(U'rman spies and (uMiuan agents, oflicial and 
unodicial, poureMl into the* camps, biinging with 
them tlemoiali/at ion and disruption. The wind 
liad beiai sown which was soon to blossom forth 
into a whirlwind, to the great joy of those who 
had bt'cn discharging the behests of the German 
Gem'ral Staff and in whose i)ockets elinketl 
musically the German marks. As against that 
agitation even tho noble endeavour of Kerensky 
proved hnpoteiit. Then followed, without any 
authority, the famous Commission under 


General Polivanoff, whose activity in drawing 
up the Soldiers’ (Charter would be remembered 
as evil by the historian of tho Russian amiy. 
That charter had deprived the officers of their 
disciplinary authority and laid suspended the 
operation of the general military laws. The 
masses grew suddenly conscious of their 
impunity, tho officers in the eyes of tho soldier 
became an enemy, and outrages follow’ed of 
which the victims w’ere the best men among the 
(ifhcers. • 

Aloxcieff proceeded to criticize severely tho 
(’ommittccs, as well as the (kimmissarics, and 
cpioted a few' incidents at the front, showing tho 
spirit of insubordination among the soldiers. 
H(‘ singled out a ease of an attack which was 
ca.rri(‘d out by 28 oflieers, 2f) non-commissioned 
officers, and only two soldiers of a certain 
regiment. Th(‘ commanders had become, owing 
to tlu' constant interference of tin* Committei's 
and ( 'ommissari(\s, a sort of daily labourers, 
who only had to execute tasks set before them 
by sonu'body else*. If . was no exaggeration, he 
deelarc'd, that the Russian army had at present 
no infantry, and }i(‘ demaiah'd the imnuMliafe 
restoration of diseiplira', botli a( the front and 
in th(‘ rear, by the application of the most drastic 
iiK'asures, including the d(‘ath piaialty. Every 
day's d(‘lay, lit* w^ound up, was like unto dealh. 

Kerensky then called upon Mme. Hreshko- 
Hreshkox’skaya, Priiux' Kropotkin and Pl(*k- 
iuiiioi'f lo address the Gj)nfereiiee, as veterans of 
th(* Revolution, (’atherine lh’(»shko-J?reslikov- 
skaya n])peah‘(l h)i‘ the lestoration of discipline 
both in the intoiior and at th(‘ fi’ont, and 
invited all those jaesent to lay asi<lo their 
internal disscaisions. At tlie same time, she 
could not it'frain from reproaching the capi- 
talists foi- their sdlishness, and invited tho 
Gov<*rnment to turn its attention to them. 

Pleklianotf niadi' a long and eloquent appeal 
for national unity. 

Ih' had always Ixxmi, and still was, a revo- 
lutionary, and lie lioped that (he (.’onferenco 
would have enough tolerance to listen to the 
frank confession of a Russian revolutionist. He, 
tirst of all, asked the (’onferenee to remember 
tlie Duma had taken part in, and supported 
the Hevolution, and that it would be an act of 
ingratitude if its services were forgotten. At 
the .^ame time he pointed out that without tho 
long and priw ions work of the revolutionary 
demoeiaey no revolution would have taken 
place. Hence the ser\Ices of that democracy 
must also be constantly remembered. Ho 
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a-ccordingly appealed to tlu' rt'pivsentativos of 
the eoinmercial and industrial classes to s(‘ek an 
approximation with tiu' proletariat, with whom 
they were united on one essential point — 
namely, that the country must ileveK>p its 
]>roductive forces if it was to make* ('eonomie, 
political and social progress. On tlu' other hand, 
he assured those classes that the revolutionary 
dem(X»racy was as much oppost'd to t lu‘ idea 
separate peace as they we're, and, st'cing that 
without that democracy it would he impossihle* 
to rule the country, he argued that it w’ould he' 


an agre'e'me'iit the' ceaiiitiy we)uld he se) st!'e)ng 
as to he'eome in\ ine'ihle'. On the' othe'i* hand, if 
tlu'y wt're* te) e'emtimu' tlu'ii’ epuui’e'ls the* tak' e)f 
the' Kilkenny e'ats would e*e)me' true', anel eaily 
the' remnants e>f a. tail would he' k'ft of lUissia, 
to the gre'al joy e)f (lerman e*apitalists. 

Kre)pe)tkin also spe)ke', emailing upo!i the 
Hussiiui |)e‘ople' to hie'ak away fre)m /imme'r- 
walelisiu, and to stand up foi- the' de'fe'uce' e>f the^ 
eeaintry anel the' Ke've)lul ion. 

Tsing as an illustratieai the) political psy- 
e heileegy e)f Krane'e' sine e' 1 S7 1 , W’he'ii, e)wing te) 
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he'st for the bourgee)isie to come to t(*rms with 
the proletariat. Adelressing then the repre.'se'iita- 
tiv’cs of the' prok'tariat, he* poure'il ridie-ule' e>n 
the ielea e>f transfe'iring the* e*ntire jiuthority to 
the ivprese'utative's of the' woiking class anel the 
pe*asantry, since ne'itlu'r e)f the)se cla.sses wa-^ 
jipe fe.)r the exercise' e)f peewe'i* and siiwe^ the' 
ce>untry W'as e)n the eve* neet e)f a Se)cialist hut 
of a capitalist revolutie)n. If so, it weaikl he' in 
the interests of the prok'tariat to come* to te*rms 
with the bourgeoisie. Jf the proletajiat we'ie* tf> 
make an attempt to capture power it would 
only discredit itself and the Sociali.st cause*, anel 
the entire nation would turn away from it. If 
the tw'o classe.s, he concluded, were to come to 


he'i* ek'fe'ats, she* had he'e'onie siihse'rx ie'nt to the 
'rsareloin, he' argin'el that nothing e'emld Ix' worse) 
for Hussia t lian de'lcat . At t he' same* t iine' he was 
eef opinion that iin're' r‘e'pr»*ssi\(' me'asuii'S would 
he* e)f no a\ail. W hat was ne'ccssary was e‘<luca- 
tion ami oigani/at io?i. In his opinion, yet 
allot he'r thing wa.s wante*d naine'ly, that 
Hussia should |)ro(‘laim it.se'lf a re'puhlie' em 
fe'deral line's such as was re*pre'S('nte*d by the 
Lnite'd State's. In eone'lusjon, he* passional e*ly 
afipeak'd for unity in orek'i* that the*y might ne) 
longe r he* .se'parate'd into a Le'ft anel a, Right, and 
might not sit in different se*gTn(*nts of the same 
hall. 

Spokesmen of the Army Committees nat urally 
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siipporbcd the theory that they ami they alone 
could refttoro the figliting ethciency of the* 
troops. Similar declarations were made in 
belialf of the Sailors’ Committees. 

The bourgeois elements were representenl by 
a whole series of speakers, who dwelt upon the 
disastrous elTeets of the llevolution upon 
commerce and industry, agricultun* and capital. 
M. Riabushinsky, a well known IMoseow 
millionaire, who was later arrest('d by the 
Soviet at Yalta in the Cjimen, ilenounced the 
s df-appointed committees that had usurpetl 
authority throughout the land. He warm'd 
the (Government against dang(>rous I’lopias 
that would bring Kussia into the abyss. M. 
(Guchkoff, s])eaking for the War Industrial 
Committees, deelanul that capital was willing 
and ready to make sacrifices, but they must 
know for what ])urpost‘ tli(*y were to be* mad(‘. 
It could only be for the interests of the State 
a whole, not for oiu paitieular section. An 
alleged (.^ossack representative got up to 
denounce (General Kaledin, claiming to bo 
chairman of the Cossack section in the Soviet. 
It afterwards transpired that he repri'sented 
only himself. He was subs(‘(|uently brandc'd 
an outcast from Cossackdom. d’his fellow 
was back(Ml up by Kt'rensky another (‘vidence 
of his animus against Kak'din and the (\)ssacks 
for which retribution would come in the not 
distant futurt*. 

'This “ incidcait ” ami a dramatic haud- 
shiiking between M. lUiblikolT, a representative 
of industry, and M. 'rseretelli brought the 
proc(‘edings to a close. 

All parties and class(\s had talked themselves 
»)nt, but still then? was no e\'idence of that 
union which Socialists of the old school so 
ekupiently advocated. ]*lekhnnoff, the life- 
long adversary of Bolshevism and immediat<* 
application of extreme doctrines, was to l.*enin 
and his crew a inerts idealist devoid of a sense 
of political realities. And Kt'n'iisky, who had 
thought to gather strength from this ass(^mbly 
of parties and classes, had shcn-tsightedly in- 
censed some of the best and staunchest elements 
on the Right without disarmiFig for one instant 
his enemies on the Lc'ft. ^^*t with tln) naive' 
self-sufficiency that had charactF'rized his brief 
career he hnagined that he hail somehow scored 
a victory at Moscow. His wh i? nsical ai i tagonisi 1 1 
to General Korniloff was soon to bear deadly 
fruit. His overbearing demeanour tow>irds the 
Cos.sacks was destined later to bring about his 
downfall. # 


Sinuiltaneously with the (\)nfcrence, a 
Congress of the ('hurch was proceeding at 
Moscow at which prelates, priests and layim'ii 
discussed the new conditions of clnn-ch life 
t'lnancipnted from the thraldom of the Holy 
Synoil and the Gn ml Proirurator. 

Another important event was in progress at 
retrograd. the trial of (General Sukhomlinoff* 
to which brief allusion has been made ifi a 
p rex ions chapter. The proceedings wt'rt^ of 
singular historic intenxst, owing to the light they 
cast uj)on the i*iicumsta!ic(‘s of thi' outbreak of 
xvar. As the (German Ih'css did not fail to 
twist till' evidenci' round to suit the legcMid that 
the Tsar did not want war, but was hoodwinked 
into it by unsciiipulous ollicials, a correct 
xersion of thi* principal di'positions oit this 
jFoint is gixen below. 

(Gi'neral Vanushkex ileb, then Ghief of tlw^ 
(General Staff, and (General Sukhomlinoff, at 
the time Minister of War, were th«' chief 
witiK'ssi's. (Geni'ral Vamishki'vitcli de|)os(*d as 
folloxvs ; 

Oil .July \vc liJi I to imoImIi/.i*. riic h^niicror 

iiislriic(«*(l me to cimvi'y iis<uni?ir»>s to Count I’ourtu'i^-i. 
the (terimvii AmhuMsufor, that m prDelaimiii;^ u moliili- 
'/ilioii Kussia iiiteiided no hostile ai*t towards ( h'riniiiiy. 
I informed Sa/.onniT ; llu' Minister lor Corei^cn Allairs 
had a poor opinion of INmrlale'. lie said that J*onrta!«V- 
\y<m!d miseonstrue my words m his own way, and advised 
me to have a talk with tin* (huinan Military Attache 
who was moriM'omjM'ti'ut in such mat ters. Major- 
nnswertnl my summons at the ( Gi neral Stall, lie had 
nsiially come in nnifurm uud pnnelnally at the time 
appointed and spoKi' in Kns^ian. On this oeeasinn he 
l«*p< me waiting' a whole hour, appt'nred in plain clothes 
and spoke only in Kreimh. 1 pointed out that Kiissia 
liad not a;'^r«*ssivo intentions towards (Gm-many. 'I’iw 
Major re])lied that, nufort imately, Kussia had already 
begun to mol>ili/e. I assured him that thi* mobili/.al ion 
had not bi'gun. ILi* then declared with aplomb that on 
tins point he had more jjreeise inionnnt ion. I gave 
him my word of honour as Chief of the Oeiieral Stall 
that, at that precise monnuit, .'I p.m , .Inly 25), the mobi- 
lization had not yet beon proelnimed. He '.till remained 
iiiereilnloiis. 1 tben ol|en*d t«> u;i\e him a writUui pledgi*. 
He politely declined it. At that moment tlie Kiis-ian 
inohili/ation Invl not eommeneed, although the iika^e 
ordering the inobili/at ion was in my pocket . 

From the Allaelie’s hehaiionr (eontinneii the witness) 
I nndei"-tood that Cei'many had decided Ix-fori-lnind 
to have war with ns, and that no power on earth eoiild 
aiert war. I understood, and afterwards I deflu'ti'ly 
a-'CertiiiiiiMl, that at that moment (lermany had aln>ady 
inohili/iMl, but hud mariagisl to do so in secret, and tlie 
(lei'inan Press aifterwanls as-erted that »it t Init moimuit 
(■erinany Invl not mobilized and that Knssio, (md begun 
to mobilize, f a'alegorically allirm tiuit tin* first <lay 
of mobilization in Hnsdav wa^ .)ul\ IF). 

Rroececliiig xvilb bis accoutii of wbat lrat)s- 
pired ou .July 29 and 119, (G(*n(?ral Yauushkex iteb 
depose ‘d ; 

Tt was first doehled to order a partial Tiiobilizat ion, 
affeeting only ihe s«>uth-western military alistriets, 
in tn’der to frighten Anst ria-tlungary. Then thi< 
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matter was reconsidered, and on Jnly 30, after I had marie 
li report to the Krnpi'ror, the nkaseto tlie S(*nate, orderiii;r 
a ^roneral rnol)ili/ation, was sillied. In ur^nn^ a ^(eiieral 
mobilizaf ion, T ha<l pointerl out to the 'IVar the necessity 
r)f dofininR our attitude tpiife clearly, not only towards 
Anstria, but also toward- (.ierinany, who stood behind 
Austria’s back. We knew quite well that (ierinany 
desired war, that, indcid, she was iiu'apablc of deferriu)' 
a eonfliet beeausr; she was awM.re that our enlarj^ed 
pro^Tamme would be n'arly in 1918, and that she must 
ui'cds use her o[)por( unities before the pro^ramine was 
comyileted. From Peterliof I came stmi^ht to the 
(Jouneil of Ministers, tluMi sitting, and road out to tlu*m 
the ukase that had been sivciu'*! by the Flmperor. Hut 
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late that same day (July 30). about 11 j).in., [ was sum- 
moned to the telephone by the Kinjieror. H<* O'^ked mo 
what was the po-<ilion id the mobilr/ation. I answered 
that it was alrea«ly in pro^^r.-ss. Another qoe-.tion 
was then ynd to nii* : “ Would it not be pos^i^lle to 

substitute a partial for u general mobiIi/.ation, m) that 
oidy Austria-Hungary sboidd be alTeeted "i " I replied 
tliat it would be exceedingly ihlbcult. that v.ueh a l■ourse 
would entail a veritable cata-t rophe, that mohili/.a* ion 
had already begun, that tOtt.OOt) reservists ha I been 
summoned, 'rheu it wa^ explained to me by the 
I'hnpcror that he had n'ceixeil a telegnun from Wilhelm 
in which W ilhelm pleilgml his word of honour that if a 
general mobilization were not proclaimed by us tin* 
relations between Clermatiy and Kussju wotdd reimi’U 
“as hitherto,” friendly. 

Aftei the eonversalion with the ex-'I'ser (continued 
(.Jeneral Yanushkevilch) I hastened to Sa/onoif. the 
Minister for Foreign \ltair-. and conxinced him that it 
was not possible at that hour to ri*call the general 
inobiliza<ion. 1 implored him to give his^upporf. He 
promised me to report to the Emyieror in the morning. 
Ho did so, and at half past four in the afternoon of 
July 31 a eonfereuee was held at the Palace at which 
Sazonoff, Sukhomlinoff, and myself were pri'sent. In 


10 minutes we had decided that it was impossible to 
withhold a general mobilization, as such a course would 
)>o fatal to Russia. Sazonoff had reported to the 
Emperor in tliis sense. At 6 p.m. the question was 
definitely settled in favour of the general mobilization. 

But it transpired afterwards that Oenoral 
Yaniishkevitch’s telephone conversations during 
those days with the Tsar and other personages 
were iininodiatcly reported to the German 
Gonc^ral Staff, which knew precisely the day, 
tlu; hour and the substance of every stich 
conversatif)!!. Gc'iieral Yaiiushkeviteh noticed 
the. ominous click which betrays the “ tapping ” 
of a “ through ” call and immediately gavo 
orders to put u]) a direct wire to Poterhof. 

Jtesmning liis account of the earlier conversa- 
tion with the Psnr, General Yanushkevitch 
added : 

1 ventun‘d to retort tliat 1 liad no faith in Wilhelm’s 
word of honour, heeau.-o I know definitely that. (jJormariy 
had already mobilized. And, as a matter of fact. I had 
received sufficiently reliable information at. that time to 
show that (Jermaiiy b.id mobilized, 'i’hero is a iliffereneo 
between Ru.ssiau and (lerman metbods. In Germany 
the mobilization is earned out by orders from tlio 
Minister of War. but with its it. has to bo preceded by 
the promulgation of u uka.si* tbrougb the Senate. 

Tliis narrative was borne out by fhe state- 
ments of (Jeneral Sukhomlinoff. He (k'posed as 
follows : 

On the night of July 30 I was ” rung up ” by t he fonner 
Emperor and told to eaiieel the mobilization (tbo 
ex-.Mini.ster of War in his further deposition showed 
as (General Vauuslikeviteh liad explained that the 
'I’-ar wanted to revert to a partial mohilization ). It 
was a direct order, not admitting rejoinder. I was 
overcome, knowing that it was impossible to eaiuol 
the mobilizut ion fr>r teebuiea! reasons, and also beiwiuse 
it woubl provoke frightful eonfu-ion in the count re. 
. . . Half an hour later General Yauusbkeviteli tele- 
phoiied. The I*)inpiror had told him to suspend tlie 
mobilization. He bad nqilied it was toelmieally 
imjiossible to do so. 'rh(‘n the J'^ar had sail! : “All 
the same, suspoml it.” Goiiera.! ^'au^Isbk*'viteh asked 
me wliat was lie to ilo. I replied: “ J)o nothing.” 
He lieanl (ionora^ Yanii''likeviti*h utter a sigh of relief 
-ayirig, “'rhurik God.” 

Next morning I lied to the Emperor. T told him 
that the mobili/atiou was jiroeeediiig paitially, on/y itr 
the tmuth’UC'il, alt hough I ki»ew that tbo mobilization 
WHS a general one and that it was impossible to stop it. 
Fortunately the .Fiiiperor ebauged bis rnind that day, 
and 1 w'as thanked instead of being censured. 

l*(*rs<mo! di.slike and mutual suspicion between 
Kerensky and KornilolT, the two protagonists 
in the ptditieal arena, ikssuming an intense form 
after the Moscow Conference, boded ill for 
Uussia. Within one wt'ck of its di.sjiersal. 
General Korniloff’s warning about the imminent 
fall of Riga was justified by events. The 
Germans occupied that city, the key of the 
Baltic provinces, September 3 without en- 
countering much resistance, having previously 
by a series of concerted movements tuniP<l 
the Ku.ssian flank on the Dvina. These 
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Operations, and the subsequent oeeiipation of 
the islands in the Gulf, demonstrated afresh 
— if any additional proof uere necessary — that 
the coinmittee-lcd army and navy ineapabh* 
of defensive, inueli less of offensive effort, and 
forced KereiLsky to waive his liesitaney and 
vacillation in the introdiietioii of the measures 
insisted upon by (Jt'iuual Korniloff. 

On September 5, ^1. Savinkoff, the aetinj^ 
War Minister, came to HcMuicpiarters and 
f)romised General Korniloff an early promul- 
gation of these measures. M. Savinkolf further 
declared that the Bolshevists were pri‘paring 
an uprising for SeptemlxT 10 or 11, eliudly 
with a view to preventing the icst oration of 
discipline in the army and that it would be 
necessary to have reliable trooj)s in the vicinity 
of the eity against sueh a eont ingc'iiey. General 
Korniloff was tlu'n'fore recpiested to s(*nd a 
force of cavalry to bo lield in readiness t(» 
crush the Bolshevists. At the same tinu' M. 
Savinkoff discussed with the Generalissimo 
the broad outlines of a cooperation l«‘tw(‘en 
him and Keiensky foi- the organization of a 
strong Govenimeut. 

As tlie Korniloff “ revolt,” so misen1l(*<l, was 


destined to ]>lny a leading part in the history 
of tlie Be\’oluti(ai we may Iumm* cite the written 
depositions of the GentMidissimo and tlie 
minutes of the me(‘ting between liim and M. 
Savinkolf. They will ('iiahlt' us to arriv<" at 
an impartial view of eireumstaiUH's and 
events. Kor the sake' of liistorieal perspective 
and grasp of these and suhseipa'iit (h'velop- 
mtaits it may he considerc'd that Kornilolf's 
“ revolt- ” was a natural and logical eons('(|uem ‘0 
of till' national ilesire to eontimu' the wai’ and 
to make ]>eaee sidi‘ hy sid(' with Russia's 
Allit‘s just as the suhs(Mpu*nt Bolshevist up- 
rising and tlu‘ usurpation of authority hy 
L(‘nin and his ])artisans was a eonse(|uenen 
to he exi)eetc‘d fiom tla* anti-national and 
pacifist tendeneit's of 1 ntt'rnat ional Socialism 
- -reacting upon the ignorant Russian mn.sses 
to proclaim a. s<‘parnt(‘ armistiei' with a view 
to forcing the Al!i(s t«» abandon tlu'ir jiiined 
struggle vvitli (ho eiu'iuy. Ki'rensky, having 
too long vacillated in taking a linn line of action, 
was lioiind by the force of eiicnmstanec's to 
1>(‘ erush(‘d hetwe(*n t Ik' nppt‘r and nether 
millst OIK'S represented hy these; two eonfli<*ting 
and opposing ti'iideneies. 
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RIGA: THE GASTl.R. 


Geiioml Korniloff'rt deposition retraces his 
experience's and o))s(*i'vations as coininander- 
in-chief at Petrograd in th(‘ early days of the^ 
Kevoliition and diiririj^ the tenure of his 
eonunands at the south-western front at the 
tinier of tho abortives offensive of .July, 1917 . 
lb' em[)hasiz(‘s thee harmful infhu'iices of the 
Sovi(:t upon the garrison of Petrograd, the 
d(‘struction of discipline' in tho army which was 
tlieie initiated under tlie*se intluencos, and its 
obvious intention (.)f eonvea’ting tho soldiers 
into tools for the attainment of its political aims. 

Having realized tlie impossibility of retaining 
otiice under such conditions (hmeral Korniloff 
applusi for service at tlu* front. 'Phe part 
played by him during the Hussian offensive 
and retr(*at has already Ix'en described in 
Chapter CCVlll. After Kornilofrs appoint- 
ment as (leneralissimo he unceasingly pr(\ss<*d 
his demands for army leform. On August Iti 
he we?it to Petrograd to confer with the 
Minister-President in person. M. Kerensky 
<lisplay<Ml a c('rtain coolness and remarked 
that General Korniloff was giving his repre- 
sentations tiH) much the character of an 
ultimatum. Hut wIkmi the Generadissimo 
ex])hdnod th,at they wa're instigated solely 
by the critical ])osition of the airmy aind 
tlae country, M. K(*rensky suddenly wanned 
towaials him a\nd asked Korniloff's opinion 
whether he (Kerensky) should remain ait the 
head of tho Government. KornilofT replied 
that he thought Ka*rensky’s inthience had 
noticeably d(‘clined, but as he wa.s .still th(‘ 
acknowledged leader t)f the Democracy’' he 
ought to rcmtiin, and he (Korniloff) saw no 
•other 00111*80. 


At a meeting of the Provisional Governinent 
held that afternoon, the Generalissimo ex- 
jdained his views on tho urgc*ncy of restoring 
fliscipline, and pointed out the imminence of a 
German offensive at Riga and tho Gulf. 
M(*asures had bcH*n taken by him to forestall tho 
enemy, but tho deterioration in fighting 
eniciency among the Hussian troops, and more 
particularly on the Northerri front, was such 
that in all probability it would be impossible 
to hold Riga. When General Kornilott' pr(»- 
ceoded to set forth his views as to tho possi- 
bility of a counter-offensive in another quartei*, 
he was inb'rrupted by the Minister-President, 
who wluspered to him that on that question he 
nuist be guarded in his words. A few moments 
later M. Saviukoff haiuh'd him a note con- 
v'eying a similar warning. He was dumb- 
founded. Later M. Savinkoff made it clear 
to him that he liad in view the Minister of 
Agriculture, ( 'hornoff. 

Ckiriously enough the Left Press imme- 
diately began a campaign against the Generalis- 
simo, and on August 20 he was informed by 
one of tho Army Commissaries that it had been 
decided to dismiss him. That same day a 
telegram was sent by Kerensky to a})piise 
Korniloff that his presence would not bo 
require<l at the fiirther discussion of Army 
reforms, but KornilolT had already arrived in 
Petrogi’ad at M. Savinkoff’s invitation. ^ 1 . 
Kerensky received tho Generalissimo with 
marked coldness, and intimated very broadly 
that he shouUl not have left Headciuarters. 
Ho manifested surprise that Savinkoff 

should have invited him to come to Petrogi*ad. 
The Generalissimo noticoil an estrangement 
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between the two men, which he attribute:! 
to Savinkoff’s anxiety to accelerate the reform 
measures. He was informed that the Govern- 
m ent was favourable to his acheiiio in principle 
but nothing definite was said as to the time 
when it would bo put in practice. On his 
return to Headquarters General Korniloff 
learned that Savinkoff was retiiing, and sent 
a telegram to Kerensky urging his retention 
in office. 

Describing Savinkoira visit to him at Head- 
(|uartei’s (September (>) (kmeral Korniloff 
desf)osed : 

He .Saviiikoff) oamo to iuh from tlio train. 'Pogi'tlior 
with him arrivoil tlio Chiel-of -StalT, (h'lirral Lukoin-tky. 
and Vhiloiienko, tho comnlis^a^y attacliod to tho 
Suprornt’. Commandor-iii (Min'T, who ha 1 iiK't I'.im ul. 


■state of tho country, I a;»rood in the end that, under the 
existing relations of political parties to ono another, 
the participation of Konnisky in the (^linnet was 
undoubtedly desirable. I then a<ldo<l that 1 was ready 
to support Keren* ky in every Wiiy if it wore necessary 
for tho good of the Fathr.rland. Jn reply. Savinkotf 
told ino that he uas happy hear me speak these 
wtirtis. All this was corroborated by Saviukoff in 
conver'»ation with me by dirt'ct cabN' on September U 
at 5. .50 in the afternoon. 

The flirt lu*r coui^o of event on Septi'inber (1 anil my 
eonversations witli SaviiikolT aro reported in the “ IVo- 
toeol of tho Visit of the Acting Mini^tt-r ol War, Sav'inkoh, 
to MoLoletf.’* In it is reeiirdetl, according to my recolle»*- 
tion, and by (tcecrals Lnkornsky and KoinanolTsky, all 
that 1 said to SavinkolT in thc.r pre*:eiiee. 

I'bc protucol is reproduced bt'low : 

(^n Si‘[>tcinla‘r (> SavinlcDlT eame straight from the 
train to tin Supreme ( lomtnanderdndUiief. 

The private eonvei-.sa< ion ot Savinkolt with KornilofT 
was on the establisbinent of close relations Ix’tween 
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the i-rtation. Saviukoff '■aid that he would like to speak 
with me alone. Tho Chief-of -Staff and the comniis- 
-^ioncr loft my room. Sa\inkoff explained that he 
eonsiderod of all tasks the mo-d important M-as to 
prepare a way for an agreement between me and 
Kerensky in order to ba.se the formation ot a strong 
aid firm (Government on this cooperation. 

I stated that, althoiisdi I did not pretend to have uii 
influence on tho composition of the (\ibinot, yet once 
an interest was taken in my name I eoiisidereil it po-^sibh* 
to say openly that I considined Ken n-ky a man of weak 
character, easily subject to outside infiuenee, and, ot 
eonrso, not knowing the business at the head of whii h 
he stood. Personally, I had nothing against him ; I 
thought that another Cabim.d, without Kerendiv, 
might also bo able to set things right. After ieng 
cou«idoiation of tho question, in eouneetion with the 


(General Korniloff and the ITime Minister, Keren*l;y 
hee insM SavinkolT f on -idered that both these prisons, 
being lea<l« rs of ililL rent [larlies, ought to woik hau l 
ill hand. Then SaviiikolT showed (General KornilofT 
those projeef.s (,f law, whieh had been worketl out for 
the eonsiflr*rat ion of the Provisional (Government on 
tho basis of the demands made by (General Korniloff. 
On tho same* day -ifter dinner, about nin(< o'clock in 
tho evening, there giilhered in (General KornilofT’s 
room, besides the host, Suvinkolf, JjieutemiiC .(General 
Liikoiiiskv, and Pbiionenko. 

Alter considering the qu(.-<*on of defbung the fioim- 
daiii of tho territory iimler the juri*^dietion of tin* 
Military (Governor of Petrograd, Saviukoff turned lo 
(Geiiiral Korniloff and said the following, aonosi woid 
for word : 

•And so, I„avr (Gcorgie' itch, ycnir deirmnd.s \mI» 
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bo snti-'fiod by the ProvisionrJ Government in the next 
few days • but in this connexion the Government fears 
that Heiit4us complications may ariso in PotroKrad. 
It IS, of course, known to you that about September 10 
or 11 a serious rising of the Bolshevists is expected. 
The publication of your demands os carried out by the 
Provisional Govormnent will servo as the occa-ion for 
the Bolshevists to make t heir demonstration, if for any 
reason it shouhl be dolayed. Althoiigli wo have sufTicient 
troops at our disposal, yet we eannot entirely depend 
on tin in, all the more as it i-. not known what will be the 
/ittitinhi of the O.W.S D. (Soviet) to the new law. The 
latter may turn out to Ini against tho Govomment, and 
then we cannot count on our troops. I’lioreforo I bog 
you to arrange that the Hid Cavalry Corps bo drawn 
up near Petrograd about tlie middle of September 
and bo placed at the disposition of tlio Provisional 
G(»vernmeut . In ease the (J.W.S.D. parties rise as 
well as the Bol^hevist'^, then wc shall be obliged to 
act against them also. I only b<‘g you nob to send 
General Krymolf at the head of the 3rd Cavalry Corps, 
as he is not partieuiarly desirable for us. He is a very 
good military man, but hardly suitablo for aueh opera- 
tions. . . .” 

'Phen Savinkoff again turned to the question of tho 
possibility of crushing with the lielp of tho 3rd Cavalry 
Corps a rising of the Bolshevists and tho C.W.S.D, 
if tho latter should rise against tho Provisional Gover’i- 
ment. In this eouuoc'ion Savinkoff said that aetiou 
ought to b<* of tho most resolute an<l merciless character. 
'I’o this Gonoral Komiloff refilled that he did not under- 
stand any other way of acting, that instructions in that 
sense woukl be given, that his attitude to the quesCou 
of employing troops for crushing disorders was always }i 
grav«! one, and that ho had already given orders that 
those eommanders who allowed firing in the air shonkl 
bo eomrnittoil for trial ; that in the present case oiiee 
tluTo was a rising of tho Bolshevists and tho C.VV.S.D,, 
it would be erushod with tho utmost energy. 

After this, SavinkofE, turning to General Komiloff 
said it was neeessary, in order that there should bo 
MO inisuuderslanding and in order not to provoke a 
fuvinuturo rising of tho Bobhevisfs, fir.-t of all to con- 
eentrnte a eavalry corps on Petrograd, then at tho same 
timo to firoe.lairii martial law in the military govomment 
of Petrogra<l. ami to publish a new law establishing a 
whole list of restrietions. 

Signed ; Gionkrat. Korniloff, Likutknant-General 
bUKOMSKY, Af V JoR-GeNKRAT. UoMANOFFSKY. 

Tu proof of the agrotmiont of General 
Korniloff with tho Acting ^linistor of War, 
Savinkoff, about bringing tlto 3r{l Cavalry 
(lorps to Pofrograd, there may ho adduced 
the text of tho following telegram, sent to 
Savinkoff in cipher on September 9 at 2.40 : — • 

“ 'I'o th*‘ Acting Minister of War: The corps will 
be c«)uc(Mit rated in the le'igbbourhoud of Petrograd 
in tho evening of September Kb I beg you to deelaio 
martial law in Petrograd on September II. No. 6394. 

Genkr \L Korn iloff.” 

Savinkoff left Mogileff September 7. The 
sxuK' mortnng Al. Madimir Lvoff, former 
Grand Proeurator of the Holy Synotl in the 
Ibovisional Government, and therefore a col- 
league of Kerensky, called to see the Generalis- 
simo, announcing that he liad been sent by 
Kerensky. He was almost a stranger to 
General Korniloff*, who had not seen him since 


April. Lvoff stated that Kerensky was ready 
to leave office if ho could not count on receiving 
support. Gonoral Korniloff stated his opinion 
that the only way out of the crisis was the 
institution of a dictatorship and the immediate 
proclamation of martial law. He (Korniloff) 
did not seek the dictatorship for Mmsolf, and 
was ready to submit to anyone on whom tho 
authority should be conferred, bo it Kerensky, 
Kaledin or Alexeieff. Lvoff replied that the 
Government would no doubt agree and offer 
the dictatorship to Korniloff. Thereupon, in 
the presence of his orderly officer, V. S. Zavoiko, 
(general Korniloff repeated to Lvoff the gist 
of what he. had said. 

On tho following day (September 8) General 
Korniloff commissioned Captain Philononko, 
Zavoiko and Aladyin, a Labour deputy of the 
First Duma, to draw up a plan of government 
under tho name of “ Council of National 
Defence ” with the Generalissimo as President, 
Kerensky as V'^ice-President, and Savinkoff, 
(jleneral Aloxioff, Admiral Kolchak and Philo- 
nenko as members. 'I’liis (^Jommittoo should 
resolve itself into a collective dictatorship 
because it was not deemed advisable for one 
|)erson to hold the office alone. Ministerial 
posts w^ero to bo assigned to MM. Takhtamy- 
sheff, Tretiakoff, Pokrovsky, Count Ignatioff, 
Aladyin, Phdihanoff, Prince G. K. Lvoff and 
Zavoiko. 

Sucli was the stage-setting of the so-called 
Korniloff “ revolt.” The general himself was 
obviously animated by patriotic designs and 
had tho moral support of all the sound elements 
in the country. But he w'as mistrustful of 
Kerensky and not sutlicieiitly conversant with 
party and political actualities in Petrograd. 
Given a ])lain though exceedingly capable 
soldier, on the one hand, and a well- intent ioned 
hut amateurisli and capricious statesman, torn 
by doubts and fears for the safety of his beloved 
Revolution and subjected to fierce pressure 
from a resourceful aud unscrupiiloas faction 
of his revolutionary associates, on the other, 
and wo hnxo all the elements of misunder- 
standing and conflict. Vladimir Lvoff w^as 
tlie unconscious iiistrumont that brought about 
a rupture between the two men. HLs message 
from headfiuartors was either misstated or 
misconstrued. Kerensky appears to have 
jumped to WTong conclusions. A conversation 
between him and Korniloff over the telegrapli 
wdre (September 8) failed to clear up the 
misunderstanding, both men speaking at cross- 
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purposes, but Korniloff obtained from Kerensky 
a promise to oome to MogiletT on September 9 
to discuss matters and invited a number of 
])rominent public men to meet him not later 
than the 11th. In the morning of the 9th he, 
however, received a ciu’t message from Kerensky 

I 

’ ! 



M. BORIS SAVINKOFF, 
Actin(^*Mintster of War under Kerensky. 


ordering him to hand ovtM* the High Command 
to (Vnoral Lukomsky and come to LVtrograd. 
Kerensky had arrested Lvoff and dismissed 
Korniloff without even consulting his colleagues. 

Later, a telegram came to Headquarters 
signifying the appointment of Ceneral Klem- 
bovsky as Ceneralissimo. None of th(^ nominees 
would, however, agree to supersede Ceneral 
Korniloff, who decided to remain at liis post. 

On September 10 the Covt;rnment proclaimt'd 
Ceneral Korniloff a traitor and at the same 
time ordered him to recall the cavalry sent to 
Vetrograd. Ker(*nsky was meanwhile* direct- 
ing op(M*ations against Korniloff’s troops with 
the aid of the Soviet and Cliernoff. 

What had brought about this remarkable 
vo/fe face ? The* causes have been indicated 
at tlie commencement of this cliapter. J^olsho- 
vist tendencies gathered foi’ce as soon as the 
Petrograd garrison learned that it would have 
to go and tight in the trenches. Tlie sailors 
at Kronstadt had always remained on the 
Bolshevist side and were ready to support 
their Petrograd comrades against thf? Ctiv’erii- 
ment. Kerensky lost his grip at the last 
moment and went over to the Soviet against 
Korniloff, agreeing even to the enrolment of 
a Red Guard recruited for high pay among 
revolutionary workmen and making his peace 


with the Kronstadt mutineers. explained 
afterwards that h(5 had heen conqx'lled to side 
temporarily witli the Extremists })eeaiise they 
liad colleeted huge quantities of explosives and 
would have blown up imi)ortant bridges and 
eommunieations. 

Ceneral Korniloff's narrativ('— the only 
authoritative statement of the (*vents under 
discassiun— gives some intert\sting di'tails : 

Hiivinp flip ollioo of Coniinandor-ia-t^hiof, 

an<l b«?iu‘r ofeu|jii‘vl w'ttli tlio lu’ccssity of sp(?nriiig oup 
position «ni tho roads loa to Polro^rad, the capital, 
I (‘oiiiniandod inv (n iinral tStalT to >40 into tlio matter. 
1 ^ijxaod the order about tlu* format iou of a IVtroj^rad 
army on Aui^ust 20, but it was not cireulali'd in view 
of my intent iou not to remove fliese troops or unite 
the fronts, until faree'd In' <‘ir«tiinslanf*es to retreat 



M. VLADIMIR LVOFF, 

Formerly Procurator of the Holy Synod. 

from our poi-ilions in tiu* Weiidon district. '^J'ho ofliee 
of c'ornmander ol tin* I'etroyraci .Xrioy T intcuidod to 
as.,ipri t<) (leneral lv)ym«)fT, (sunmander of tlio 3rd 
Cavalry one of th^* bo-l, most fMU'rj^et ie, and 

most iletcrmined ^'cnc nils in our army, (kuieral 
KrymolT was surumoued to f readquarter- , and was 
reipiesled to make iiiriiself t IiorruijL'Iily aeejuainted witJ* 
all tin* eonsiderations to b(‘ taken into account renardmii: 
the defence of the apprmir-hes to Petromwl, tlirou^di 
Finland or from tin* shores of tin* (.Julf of Fiulatul, and 
to ajqioint a si ad. w'a* propo-.od that the I’etroi^rad 
army sbouhl be comprised of the troops tlien in Finland, 
the i^arrison of Pol ro;>'ra<l, the troops of the fortified 
district of Keval, tw'o army corps from tlm ri^ht flank 
of Iho 12th Anny, and those eavalry divisions which 
T had transferred from tho South-Western front to 
reinforce the North-VV'estern front namely, tho Fauoa- 
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(JOVEHNMENT TROOPS LEAVINC; PETHOGRAD TO MEET KORNILOFF'S 

ADVANCE. 


iii’i Ciivulry Dixi'-ion and tlu' Cjivalrv 

< 'oi’p^. 'I'ln* y for < (lu'sj* cjiN aliy 

«li\ to tin- N'orllH'i’ii I'roiit had Ix'rii apparriit avar 
'-iiH*'* 'ho po'fihility of a (Ifrmjui ailvaiKM* on had 

harotno avidoiil . All Hm'.sc duisioiis wore not drawn 
Irotn thr front lin**, lait from (In' r('s««r\r.-< «d (In* army, 
and tin' South \Nostrni and |{uniaiiiHn fronts. 'Phns 
I In* li; 4 h(in )4 Imo wji'' in no way alfont<‘<l or wnakonod 
hy tin* traii-'tor of tln'sj* troops. lir ido'-, in viow of 
ihr prohahlc (o'liiiaii a.d\'an(o in tin* Kij^a dir<*r{i«ni. 
orch-r's ha.d hkowisr hrcii i','.»i(«d tor tin* trau-f«*r r)f an 
iid’jintry dixi^ion from (In* Sout h-W'osti'rii to tin* Northnrii 
front. I had <*ho,it'n to traiishr (In* Cam-a ian Xaliv** 
(’a\a!ry l)i\i^i<m, and tin* .'Ird (’a\alr\ (‘orps («» tin* 
Nintln'in front, f<n’ disposal aloni,' tin* rrar-liin* of tin* 
Nor(ln*rn trout, and in tin* in mlihoiirhood of I’otro^rad, 
li»*»*anst* I \\isht*il to havr troops ahir to with'taiul tin* 
domorali/imr inthirnoa of tin* l’«*t ro^.jrad So\ i«*t ol 
Worknn'ii’s a’ld Sokliors' J)i*pnti<*-. 

KrMin>ft pn)f‘«*a«h*d to tin* tiistri(;t whan* his dotach' 
nn*nts warn sitnatad in tha availing! of SaplamhiT 8. 
Hafora his d«*|)artnra, in addition to ins( mat ions with 
vauard to tin* t'amasian Nati\a l)i\i-ion. I yava him tha 
following iliraatioii- : 

{h In tha avant of tidinys hain^ raaaivad »*i(har from 
ma or from iiny othar sonraa ra^ardin^; tha aommaiiaa- 
nn'nt of a Ihilshavist risin)» to march his troops on I’atro. 
}jiad without delay, ocanpy tha town, disarm tho.s#* 
parts of tha ^arristni of I’atro^rad which had joiianl ia 
tin* Rolshavist movamant. disarm tha popalaco of tin* 
town, and disband tha Soviats. 

(:.*' Tpon tha ai’aomplishmant of this ta.sk, (dauara! 
KrymotT was to dispatch a brigade, with artillery, t*i 
( )ra*nanl>anm, and (»n his a’liNiiI tin'ra, to demand tha 
disarmiiiy of tin* yarrisou ot Krou-tadt, ainl their 
ri*nn>val to tha mainland. 

riia I’rinn* Minister had coos{*nl»'<l to tha disarming 
of tin* Fort of Kronstadt, aiul tha removal of tha garri'on 
on Anpiet 21. ainl a report to this clteat fit in tin* Nav.d 


tlanara.1 Sta, , nith the resolution • t th'* I’rima .Minister 
had haan sent to the Dirt'ctor of tin* .StalT of tha (’orn- 
inainhT-ind ’hiet, with a. It'tti'r from Admiral ^Maximoff. 

1 did not .sea (h'naral Krymolf a,ny moia. I ascribe his 
faihn*<* to a<*complish the ta.sk s('t bafoir* lam to tin* fa, at 
that < ommnnicat i<m hatn'cen ns wa,s .sc\(‘ra<l, and ha 
conhl not raeaiv(> my la-t instructions. No ])a.rfianlai 
st<*[is ware Ijdvan to kaeji in ai'inm niiiaat ion witJi him, 
bacan.si* Ins corps marclu'd on l’ati*o;:rad at the demand 
of (ha I'l'ovisional tJovcinment, a.nd I could not fori'sae 
(In* davelopmi'ut that his eommnnicat ion with Ili'ad- 
(piartars should )>.* sevei'cd by onh*r ot tin* same (_loV'''rn' 
meiit. On Saptandiai 11 I instmetad him to continue 
his movf'iuant. ami in «asa of any furtln'r savaraiM*a 
ol eoininunicat ion to act in aaeordanca with tha cir- 
cums(an<*as, baarino in mind tin* tenor of iny ori}j:inMl 
iiistruations. 'Phis latter wnis (*utrns(cd to a tli^rhl 
ottii*ar, whose name I do not remember, but wdiether it, 
was e\er ileliverail I <lo not know. On September 12, 
h i\in^ raeaived dira'*t lala^^raphie information repiidinK 
the death of (raneral Krymoff f took measures for tin* 
lif|uidation ot the collision that had taken place betw'ecn 
the Prime .Minister ami myself, in ‘^uch a way as to avt.id 
bloodshed and all possible harai to the country and tins 
army. 

Tlio S()\’iot, Jilat-Hiotl by the ttdvatioo of the 
Kornilof^ detachment, made common cause 
with tin' Holshevists, who, in their tui’ii, 
thorou><hly friglitcned by the prospect of 
reprisals, abandoned their plans for an u])- 
risinj;. All the revolutionary elements united 
with Kerensky, not knowing at the time that 
he was privy to the eoming of the troops to 
IVtrograd and willing to overlook his obvious 
ajiproval of the trau.-sfer of the Petrograd 
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garrison to the trenches, miws of wliich had 
been somehow conveyed to the Soviet, j)r(ivi{!ed 
he took their side against Koriiiloff. The 
utmost confusion and consti*rnation prevailed 
in the revolutionary ranks. Nothing, indeofl, 
could have saved them had Krymoff resolutely 
marchtid on the capital, hut his orders were to 
cooperate \\itli the (j}ov(*niment against a 
revolt of the Soviets. His communications 
with Korniloff w(*re interee]jted in the r<'ar by 
Bolshevist agencies. His men saw no sign of 
an uprising. ]5et rayed by the Government, 
he found himself in an impossible position. 
8oon the emissaries of tla' lh)lshevist host 
that marched under Chernotf out of Petrocrad 
to meet the Korniloff didachment, without 
any stomach for a fight, succeeded in dissen\i- 
nating a lying ref)ort among them: that 
KornilofT was a tiaitor, that he had committed 
suicide, and that, there was no uprising or 
trouble 

By this Tueaiis, without fighting, the K<‘n‘n 
.sky-Bolshevist combination S(‘eured com|)lclc 
immunity. General Krymoff coming t > JVtro- 
grad to rej)ort to l\(‘rensky, and finding how he 
had been trapped, shot himself, and his mcai, 
repudiating the slanderous reproaches lev(‘lli'd 


against tlu*m in common with Korniloff, 
that they w’(*re betraying tho country and the 
Kevolution, anirmed their fidi'lity to the 
(Government, and the whole movement came 
to an inglorious t'lid. 

It now r(‘mained for the loyal and patriotic 
elements to try their best to settle tlie eontliet 
so (hat it should not n*act n[)on the army. 
The Gossacks olfered tluar mediation, but w'i're 
again treati'd with suspieion. IM. ^lilinkoff 
was consulteil and ri'(‘omm»*nded the disjiateb 
of General AlexeiiTl’ to Mogilel’f. 'fins was <lon<', 
and tlianUs to (be willing and loyal disposition 
of Geiu'ial Korniloff the managemtait of laavd 
(piarlers was sonu' days later ( ransfi'iri'd into 
Alcxt'ieirs bands. But lie did not r(*main 
tht'rc bt‘<*anse, as be aftiaavards explained, the 
G()\*(‘inment , uliich had been taken o\t*r by a 
Gouiicil of Kive without tin' Gadi*! ministers 
piMsistcd in a policy of i cjircssion among I he 
High Gommand. 'fbe branding of Korniloff 
and otlu'r gisu^rals as trait tus by Kerensky 
bad led to nMU‘W(‘d atrocitii's in the aiiny 
against geni'rals and offn*eis. Korniloff and 
other nuMiilxMS of th(‘ Headipmrters Staff w»“re 
plaeiMl under arrest ami af(<*rwards lemoveil 
for trial to a, neighbouring town, Bykholf. 'flui 
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soldiers guarding them showed the greatest 
respect for them, and they were well treated. 

Jn the interests of strict impartiality it 
would have been rlesirable that Kereii.sky 
should have caused his own depositions before 
the Court of Inquiry that examined Korniloff 
and other persons connected with the “ plot ” 
to b(^ given a wide y)u])licity, but that is pre- 
cisely what lie did not choose to do . . . and 
for good cause. Only on two scores could he 
try to cl()ar hims(*lf : by proving that Savin- 
koff liad act(?d witliout his knowledge and 
authority and that Vladimir Lvoff had no 
grounds for pr(‘senting liimself to Korniloff 
on his (Kerensky’s) behalf. Yet, regarding 
these two points there could b(^ no disaxowal. 
That Savinkoff was in disfavour with the 
Minister-President before the Moscow Con- 
ference is true. Savinkoff himself afterwards 
explained that it was due to Kerensky's 
unwillingness to carry into effect the programme 
of military rmnisun^s j)ut forward by Korniloff 
with Savinkoff’s apyiroval, but this disfavour 
N'anishod when Kerensky changed his mind, 
and after Korniloff ’s “ jilot,” knowing full well 
all that liad transpired betw’een the Ceneralis- 
simo and Savinkoff, Kerensky continued to 
display the fullest confidence in Savinkoff, 
who even filled the triple posts of Minister of 
War, Marine, and Commander-in-('hief at 
Petrograil. Only later their relations became 
strained, owing to Savinkoff’s continued in- 
sistence on the military reforms, and finallv 
he broke with Kerensky, resigned all his offices, 
and ev(‘n withdrew from the Socialist Revo- 
lutionary ])arty, of which he had been a life- 
long member. 

It should b(? noted that Savinkoff, in a state- 
ment issued to the Press, exoiu'rateil Cenernl 
Korniloff from any malice prepense or <'ounter- 
n'volutionary design, but at the same time he 
maintained that a movc'inent against the Re- 
volution had undoubtedly been organized, and 
that its discovery before the Moscow Conference 
had ill-disposed Kerensky towards the (Generalis- 
simo, whom ho suspected of complicity. The 
eonspirac'y was, it seems, discovered by 
Philononko, an irresponsible, but w^ell -meaning 
hot-head, associated with Savinkoff at the 
front and later attached to Headipiarters as 
Chief Commissary of the Government. Phil- 
onenko had to “ watch ” the conspiracy. No 
evidenct^ was, however, produced by liini. 
The arrest of General Gurko, effected at the 
time of the alleged discovery*of the conspiracy, 


was based on a letter written by him to the 
ex-Tsar shortly after the Revolution. General 
Gurko was released by Kerensky’s order and 
permitted by him to go abroad. 

The Cossacks having held aloof from the 
Kerensky-Soviet-Bolshevist combination be- 
came the object of renewed attacks and in- 
sinuations. General Kaledin was accused of 
having connived at and aided the Korniloff 
“ plot.” He was summoned to appear before 
the Court of Inquiry. The Cossacks would not 
permit him to go unless they were roprosented 
on the Bench. After a long and acrimonious 
exchange of messages between the (Government 
and the Ck')ssacks the latter received an apology. 
I'he Council of the Cossack Union early in 
October passed the following resolution : 

'I'ho pscMido-robellion on the Don has bof?n proved to 
a inischiovous and troachoroiiH provocation which has 
shown to tho hill extent tho frightful ignorance of local 
conditions on the part of the Provisional Govenunent 
and its representatives, nearly causing a fratricidal war. 
'I’ho gradual disclosuro of tho circumstances of General 
Korniloll’s rebellion, and tho contradictory statements 
of individual members of the Provisional Government 
and its a-<sistanls, havo created tho impression t hat the 
Korniloff affair also may prove to have been tho result 
of a sy.stomatio and treaeherous provocation of respoii- 
sihle and irresponsible persons and or^'ani/ntioiis 
struggling for power. Tho conscience of the people, 
awakening as the ohscuio eircurnstanees of the ease 
aro becoming elt‘ar, is more aud more perplexed by a 
doubt in the inviolability of tho official version of this 
complicated affair and is gradually arriving at a*i 
ostimato of thi-* incident of its own, Tho people's 
eouscionce lU mauds an ' impartial and independent 
investigation, since tho smallest error of justice in a 
ease in which grave accusations are raiseil against one 
of the foremost popular heroes of the j)reseut war ma> 
easily have fatal results and load to a popular disappoint - 
iiuuit in the ad\’antagps of the new revolulionaiy 
of Russia. More than anybody else, the disclo- 
surc of tho whole truth, whatever it may be, is awaited 
by the Russian Cossacks, sin^'C General Korniloff 
is a son of a simple Siberian Cossack, enjoys a great 
military fame and wide popularity among the Cossueks, 
and because Cossack troops have been implicated in his 
affair. Hiuice tho conference of Cossack troops, while 
insisting upon the utmost publicity in the inquiry of 
General Korniloff’s affair, insists upon tho inclusion 
in the jutlicial commission of representatives of Cossaek- 
troops, since otherwise tho Cossacks would inevitably 
arrive at their own eoneliision'’ with regard to the 
affair. (This' suggestion was, howaver. disregarded.) 

After the Korniloff affair all the Cadet 
Miiu«ters withdrew. The Government was 
reduced to a Council of Five, including Kerensky, 
Tereshchenko, and the new^ ^linisters of War 
and Marine, Admiral Verderevsky, whom 
Kerensky suddenly released from prison w’here 
ho w^as aw^aiting court -martial, and General 
Verkhovsky, a semi-Bolshevist visionary who 
had commaiitled the troops at Moscow. Some 
of the Socialists who had been in the Ministry 
and were probably acting as Kerensky’s spokes- 
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men propounded the scheme to convoke a 
Democratic Conference, the object of which 
was to rally the Socialists once more to tho 
waning prestige of tlio Minister -President. 
But M, Skobeleff, who had learned some 
practical lessons during his tenure of tho 
portfolio of Labour, \varnod them to bewaro 
of trying to carry on tho Government without 
the help of tho bourgeois class. Ho astonished 
and dismayed his Socialist hearers by declaring 
that the Revolution was a bourgeois mov^ement, 
not as they imagined a purely “ democratic ” 
phenomenon, and predicted misfortune to tho 
democracy if they attempted to work alone. 


c'statos of landlords and tho houses of the 
small farmers, murdering all who offered any 
show of resistance. Tho Germans did not 
further press their military operations, although 
it was evident that the Haltic Fleet, like their 
rev'olutionary ai*my, was incapable of elTectivo 
resistance. Tho lateiuvss of the sc'ason may 
have been the motive, combiiu'd with tho 
expectation of an eaily usiir]>ation of power 
by the Ih^lshevists in IVtrt>gra'l and tlu' prospect 
this contingency offered of effecting a separate 
peace with Kussia. Mon^over, the food crisis 
in tho capital did not encourage tho Germans 
to hasten their advent. 



THE RUSSIAN RETREAT FROM RIGA: 

Tho Gorman onslaught upon Riga, predicted 
by (General Korniloff, began September 1 and 
within three days the 8th Army, under General 
von ITutier, had crossed the Dvina, crumj>h‘d 
up ai^l routed the 12th Army, under (haieral 
Parski, and taken possession of the city, 
capturing a hug? quantity of booty abandoiaul 
by tho fleeing Russians. “ Death ” battalions 
valiantly covered the retreat. The disorganized 
and undisciplined “ revolutionary ” soldu»rs 
never had a chance against the enemy. Within 
a month the Germans had developed their 
operations in the Gulf and captured the 
commanding island of Oesel and a fortnight 
later (October 18) they took Moon Island, 
threatening Rcval. Meanwhile the Russian 
troops on the mainland were pillaging the 


DESTROYING AMMUNITION DUMPS. 

Conditions in the distr(‘ss(‘d metropolis 
were steadily going from bad to worse, l)ut 
after Ihe first outburst of Soviet fury against 
the Ixornilofrilcs, in other words, against tho 
bourgeoisie and especially against oflicers and 
Cossacks, and thc^ a?])itrary siippn'ssion of 
newspapers that had support(‘d tlu^ former 
Generalissimo, matt(‘rs rf*sumed their former 
disheartening monotony. The rule of tho 
Soviet became more absolute, that was all. 
Soon the itnprisoned editors anrl other civilians 
suspected of sympathy with Korniloff were, 
however, released as ilujn' was no evidence to 
convict them, the Court of Incpiiry sitting at 
Mogileff having been unable to find any 
tangible proof of Korniloff's “ treachery ” 

Symptoms of the coming “democratic’* 
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GERMAN TKOOFS IN RIGA. 


rtiv'ulsioii against Jvi'rciisky lu'gari to appear 
towards the end of S(‘pteinl)er after the putdiea- 
tion of doeunients, notably th(^ Orders of the 
day issiu'd by Korniloff, wliieb bad been 
withb(‘ld or suppressed by the (loverninent. 
('Idle Noi'oc \'rctni/a was closed and its editor, 
10. A. lOgorot'f, thrown into prison for ])ublishing 
one of these iiK'riininat ing orders.) Later, the 
written de[)osil ions, of whicdi extra(ds are 
reprodiieed in this ehapti'r, made tlieir ap- 
pearance in ^l. ILirtset't’s jiaper, and the clouds 
gathered ominously round Al. Kerensky’s 
head. Oii September 2(1 the ollieial organ of 
the Koval Soviet launcluHl an open accusation 
against him of complicity with Korniloff in an 
attempt to su})press the Louiuals of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Id(*k‘gates. Keforo that (Septem- 
ber 18) the sailoi-s of the Ihiltic Fleet had shot 
in colli blood a number of tlieir oflieers on 
suspicion of their favouring KornilofT, and the 
V’^jd)org garrison, a nest of Kolshevism rivalling 
Kronstadt and Helsingfors, had thrown dozens 
of their otbceis into the river for similar reasons. 
The Fleet (dimmittee passed a series of pacifi.st 
resolutions, demanding an armistice, etc., on 
Bolshevist lines, at the very moment when the 
(Jerman sipiadrons were operating a short 
distance from their base. Kerensky ordered 
the Committee to be dissolved (October 3), 
and sternly rebuked the \"yborgoi’S. The.se 
ineasurt's proved to bo mere palliatives. 
Lenin no\v came forth with a series of articles 


])nblished in a Kronstadt paper. He had not 
bci^n molested all this time, althoiigli his 
whereabouts did not constitute an impenetrable 
secret. The (.lov'ernment simply did not 
venture to enfor(‘(^ the order for liis arrest 
which had bei'u outstanding since the traitorous 
Bolshevist revolt of duly Ml and 20. 

The hofin/rois partiiss had been mueh alarminl 
by the eonserpienc(‘s of the Korniloff affair 
and were quite disposiHl to coali'sce with any 
(loverninent that offered a prospect of tiding 
over the ciisis. They a])preciated (he dangei* 
and the strength of the Bolshevi.st movement, 
based as it was on the darkest and least 
responsible elements among the soldiers and 
proletai’iat. But Kerensky had at all costs 
to obtain the endorsement of the Left. The 
l>emoci*atic Fonferenco was, therefore, hurriedly 
called together. It met in the early days of 
October. Its proceedings were characterized 
by verbiage and confusion. On the main 
point, (he revival of n Coalition Oovernment, 
it voted for five hours without coming to any 
comprehiaisible decision. Then Kerenjtlcy as- 
cendc'il the rostrum and put the issue before 
them : either they would agree to a Coalition 
or ho would resign. The Bolshevists were 
not yet ready to challenge him with arms, and 
the point was gained. And it was further 
agreed that a provisional Parliament, tinder 
the .style of Council of the Kepublic, should 
be nominated from various parties and classes 
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(the boitrffcoisie to liave about 25 per cent, of 
representatix'os) to act as a temporary legisla- 
ture, pending the convocation of the Const ituent 
Assernljly. It was lioped th Teby to obviate 
the interference of the Soviets and ('oiumittees 
with legislative and administ ratixe work. 
How slim and specious wen* tlu‘s(» hopes, on 
which Ivorensky reli(‘d, was soon to lx* shown. 
M’he Democracy, alivi' to the inlien nt intention 
of the sch(‘me, liad decided at the same time 
to convoke another Pan- Russian Congress of 
Soviets. Another source of confusion Wiis 
thus immiruMit. 

!Sr. K(‘rcnsky proc(‘cd('d to form his (\)alition 
INlinistry. It was com[)osed (Octolx'i* 8) as 
follows : 

Premier an<l ( h'luM'alissifno, l^t'rc'usky ; 
Interior and Post and 'r('l('gra|»hs, Xikitiii; 
Justice, Maliantovi(*h ; Food, Prokopovitoh ; 
Agriculture, Avksentiet'f ; Labour, (Jvo/.dcJf; 
Foreign Atfairs, 'rereshclieuko ; Ctanmerce 
and Industry, Konoxalotf ; Financ<', P>(Tnat- 
sky ; Education, Salazkc'ii ; Religion, Karta- 
sheff ; Public Reli(‘f, Kishkin ; Control, 
Smirnoff ; Economy, Tretiakoff ; Railways, 
Liverovsky ; Wai*, V<‘rkhovsky ; Marira*, 
V(Td(Tc*vsky. 

'The, ^linistry included four l(‘ading Cadets. 


'Phe ^loscow' industrials werti strongly repre- 
sentetl ])y KonovalotT, Kishkin, SmirnolT, aiul 
"Fret iakoff. 

With such vy bii.ck uz Kerensky made 
his appearance h(*fori‘ the Ctmncil of the 
R(‘puhlic (()cti)h(‘r 20). Phat body was not 
dcstiiwMl to li\’i' many weeks. Its relations 
with tlui Ministry were not. clu'iafnl from 
the outset \'erkhovsky annoniuM'd t ha.t one- 
tliird (»f tin' a.rmy must !)•• (kanohili/.cd, bi'canst' 
the State could not hx'd tlieni; (kacMMl 
AlcXtMtJf dt'clared that undi'r (‘\isling con- 
ditions the Front (Maild not e\pi‘ct any lu‘lp 
from the Rear and t hat only out' t lung remained 
for the nuMi at tlu' Frn?it : to ti‘y to sa\'(' 
themselves if th(‘y »‘onld. Keiensky <*aine 
forward with a bitiei- (kamiK'iat ion of llm 
Rolshex'ists so soon had lu' tii'i'd of tla^ 
alliaiu'c with tluMu against KornilolT. He 
accusi'd thcan of betraying tiu* a?‘my in (lalicia, 
of fonu'utiiig (‘Xi'e^ses and pogroms in the 
])ro\in<*es. F-esponsibilit y of anarchy and 

disorganization fiJl not upon that- section of 
tlu^ <lemocrat*y that he n‘j)r«‘sented or upc)n 
the uta'ducated masses, hut. np(ui thos(‘ who 
corrupl(‘d them. Ili‘ heli(‘\a‘(l that his scheme 
of co-ordinating tin* (Jciu'ial Staff, the Army 
Contmissari(‘s and th(^ reginuMital committees 
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would restore the army. From these words 
it was to be inferred that Korfiilofi’s programme 
had been definitely abandoned, and that the 
f>lans of an amateur civilian wore to be applied 
in its stead, ^"et the programm(j of policy 
which the new (Government hatl adopted 
included th(i restoration of the etticiency of 
th(3 army. 

The (Council of the Ttepublic was cofuposed 
of .‘lOS memb(*rs of the l)(‘moerat ic Conference, 
120 rej)ft^senla lives of the propertied classes, 
20 of tla* (Jossack organizations, 1} of the cha’gy 
ari<l 15 of vaiious natioiial groups. From the 
outset the Holshevists would have nothing 
to do with it. 'Protsky (lironstein) denounced 
it as a “ (.'Ouncil of (\)unter-Revolut ionary 
connivance.” Five days later la; had perfecte<l 
his organization for the third and final Bol- 
shevist ro}ip. 

Having captured tlu^ Fetrograd Sovi(*t the 
Bolslx'vists made Trotsky its I’j'csident .s(»me 
tifue earlier. From this coign of vantagt* he 
had been working to ass(‘inble a Bolshevist 
General Staff, wliich b(‘eaiu(» known as (he 
Military Hevolutionary (\)inmittee. It wais, 
lik(? the INdrograd So\'iet, obv'iously c<aitrary 
in spirit ami purpose' to the so-called Democracy 
of Russia as reprc'sented by the Central Fxeeu- 
tive (\nnmittoe of the Soviets, voicitig the 
aims and ideas of the gr(‘at majority of th<* 


Workers of Russia and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the All-Russian Council of Peasant 
Delegates, which similarly stood for the rural 
(just as the Central Committee represented, 
more or less, the urbaiv population of the 
country. But such trifling considerations did 
not weigh with the Bolshevists. They felt 
sure of carrying the dark masses with them, 
and the very evils that they had stimulated — 
cowardice, treachery, violence, and plunder — 
were so ma?\y omens of coming success in 
their enterprise. The Military Revolutionary 
Committee consisted of the presidential bureau 
of the, Petrograd Soviet with Trotsky at the 
head, the presidential bureau of the Soldiers* 
Section of the Petrograd Soviet, rej)resentatives 
of the Central Committee of the Navy, “dele- 
gates ” from the Vyborgh District Committee, 
the Railway men’s Union, tlio Postal and 
T(‘l(‘grai)h S(n*vants’ Union, the Council of 
Petn)grad Shop A.ssistants, the Military Section 
of the Central Executive Committee of tho 
Soviets and the laibour Militia (Red Guards), 
etc. 'J'he plan of forming this body was 
broached at a meeting of the Petrograd 
SoA’iet on October 25. Its orders were to be 
obligatory on all the military authoriti(‘s of 
Petrograd. Some <lays latt'r an All-Russian 
Committc'e of the Salvation of the (!?ountry was 
formed by the Petrograd Municipal (V)uncil, 
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of anti -Bolshevist Socialists, and of delegates 
from the front witii the object of forming a 
new Provisional (lovernment on Non-Coalition 
lines to frustrate the Bolshe\;ists. 

Before |3rocoeding to recapitulate the events 
of the Bolshevist uprising it will he interesting 
to cite the views of their leader on the subject. 
Vladimir liyiteh UliaiiofT, writing under his 
pen-namo of N. Lenin, made them clear in two 
articles, one of which appeared in No. H of the 
Habochiy Put (November 1), and the second in 
the Bote der RnEsiftcheu Revolution (November .*1) 
the “Organ of the Foreign Delegation of the 
Central Committee of tlu' Social J^emocratic; 
J.iabour Party of Bussia,” which was printi'd 
in Stockholm in tiierman, and was intended 
to propagate Bolshevist ideas abroad and to 
tleal a blow at Oernian imperialism. Tn the 
article in the Rahockiy Put, Ciianoff coinbatte<l 
the vdew of some of his adhen*nts that the 
Bolshevists had not a majority in the country : 

F8K*t.s provo to inO'.t j)I»iiuly ItuU nt’lcr tho .Ttily 
(lays tho injijority of (he p<»|)iilal ion hcyan rnpi«lly to 
join tho ranks (<f tho Jh)lshovisls. 'this is ])rov8*<l by 
tho oloctioiis at IV'tro^nvl on Soptomlu'r 2, hoforo th<* 
Koniiloll iifTah’, when tho IJoNlH'vi^t votos ro.^o from 
20 por cont. to .‘b‘t per rout., jis jilso by tho Sopfombor 
<*icctions of the district dnnias in .'Mos<‘<nv, whoii tho 
por(!eutjif^<! of bolslu'vist votos roso from 11 p<'r cent, 
to 10 per cont. 'Fills was also provod by tho fact tha» 
tho hulk <)*■ tho Feasants’ Noviots, contrary to tlw 
advice of tlc'ir “ Avksmiticff’s ” Coulral Soviet, tlc< !arod 
a;^ii.inst a coalition ; for to ho apdnst a coalition is, in 
reality, to go with tho Jlolslu'vists. Further, ooni- 
inuuications from tho front with increasing frtujuoncy 
and dolinitonoss show that tho mass of tho sohliory, 
in spite of rnalioion- libels and atta' ks by tho l«*a<Icis of 
the Menshevists, the olliccws, dopiitii's etc., etc., luoro 
and mon* decisively « amo over to the side of tho Holshov 
ists. Finally, tho most important fact in tlu“ pro'-ont 
junotun* is tho Peasants’ Hising. 'I’hoso jiro tho ohiooft 
lessons which j)rovo the pas^-ing of tho pojnilation Ifi 
th(' side of the Uolshovists. 'Fho movoincnt of tho 
peasants in the 'rambolT (Joverninont was a revolution, 
both in a physical and pohti'*al siuise, wliioh gave siioli 
important political results as, in the fir.4 place, tho 
(ionsent to transfer tho .and to tlm [MMisants. Not 
without cause docs the whole of tho ritf-ralT Pros*-, up 
to the Delo Naroihj now wail ol tho neetl t<j liand ovt>r 
th(* land to the peasants. Hi're you have the proof of 
the soundness of Bolshevism ami of its success. Anolhoi 
.splcinhd political and revolih ionary conso'pieiice of 
tho IVasants’ Rising is the arrival of grain at tho railway 
stations in the FainhofT Government, floio, per- 
plexed comrades, is another argument in favour of av 
rising as the only moans of sav'ing tho country from 
famii'e, which is alnni ly knocking at the door, and Iroin 
a crisis of unheard-of proportions. W’hilst the Men- 
shevist tnvitors to tho people growl, threivteii, wnite 
resolutions, ard hold out the empty eonvoeation of the 
Con.-^titnent Assembly, the' jx'oplai will pro<-ee«l hy 
13olshevi.st tactics with the settlement of the food 
question by a rising against the landed proprietors, 
capitalists, and middlenum. No, to doubt now that 
the hulk of the people i« going, and will eontinuo to 
go, with the Bolshevist-, is sliametully to hesitato and 
tantamount to throwing over all principles of prole- 
tarian revclulionism and totally to repudiate Bobhevism. 


The article ended with a declaration that 
it wtus iiscloss for the Soviets to wait to .seize 
power : 

We have no right to w'ait until the ti(>iir<j€oisu' has 
'-mothered the Revolution. 'J’he famine »loes not wnit. 
'Jlie T’easaiit Rising did not w'jiil. 'J'lie war <!oes not 
W'ait. ll'slory iloes not repeat itself, hiC , if w’l' turn 
onr ha<*k-. on it, wind w'ill happen ? \Ne mu-'t w'uit tor 
a miraele. 



LEON TROTSKY. 

The “People’s C^ommissioner ” for Foreijin 
Affairs. 

’riH‘ article in tlu‘ 7iob*. was even more insistent, 
and agjiin disphiyed Llianoft s belitd that. tb(3 
fim(‘ was I'ijie lor tho Bolshciv’ists to si‘ize Ibo 
power and tt) .save tlu‘ Bevoliitinn : 

There is no doubt that tin- levoiutimi in Rus>ia hn^ 
reached its turning ])()int. In a eouiitry ol ])ea-aut , 
uiuler a r«•voluf iomiry Kepuhlicaii Government, -up- 
ported hy th. parto*^ ot the Itcvoluf lomiry Sociili-ts 
and Gic Mcielievi.'-ls, piirtic-. which until recently had 
tho majority of the hounictti.str f)<-hiu<l them, then' i •’ 
risMig to-da_\ a p<*asanls’ rchclhon. I his tncl has not 
surprised us the RoMicvets. be have always main- 
tained that the [x.ln y of the lamoiis “ t 'oalil ion ” w'ith 
houn/rnt'-r WH- a [M»licy ol an imp.Tialisl war, a j)oiicy 
of protentmg capita, li-m mid .limkerdom from the 
people. 'Fhere eM-.t- in Rii'-i.'i, lha"ks to the trea-on 
of the Revolutionary .Soei ihst" mid Miaishevists, at tho 
same time Jis ihc ( Jovcrnmcni of tlio Soviet -, a dovern- 
iiH-ut ol capiliili-t-. and .limhcrs. Why .should wo bo 
surprised that m Rus-ia. with all the wretchedness 
brought hy the cont iniial ioii of tlu* imperiahst war 

should hi Ilk out 

ard .-[»rcad ' 

Flianoff then (piotcd an extract from tho 
])elo A'aroda, ti Revolutionary Sttcialist organ : 

Up till now’ practically nothing has been done to calm 
the im-settled state ot atlfiirs which i.s espei ially marked 
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iti tho nir^J flislrir-ts and in Cent ml Russia. 'I'lin ijiu' 
for <ho readjust inrnl of a^imriaii alTuirs in the country, 
which was laid heff)re the I'rovisioual (Joveninieiit 
lon^ a^'o, has le»j>eN»Iy disupfieared somewhere in the 
depths of lie? (jJovernriient archives. Are wo not riglit 
when w«' assert that our Repuhlieau (Jovt*rnment is 
still at time-^ hoiiml down hy the ohl imperial (Joveru- 
mental red ta[je, ami that Slol> pin’s methods still 
exist, in the way.s ol the re\(»lu< i(nmry Ministers jf 

iiis coriiiiicnl was as follows : 

Would it, then, he pos^ilile to tiinl a belter witness in 
our opfiom ips’ eam|) to the fact that, not <»iily has tin* 
p(ilie_\ ot Mie ('ojilihon l»iok(ii (l(;wn. and the Revohi- 



THH GUARD AT LBMN’S DOOR. 


tionarv Socialists, who suffer a Keren- Uy in their midst, 
have sunk It) tht* levt'l of a ptirty hostile to the people, 
hostile to the pi'a^ants, to the lev'l t)f a eountiu'-rex o- 
lulitinary ])<vrty, but jiKtt tha‘ the Russian R<\o!utit»n 
ha-> reaelii’d a t uniing-|)oiut ? A peasants’ rtdH*llion 
in a country t)f peasants against the (lovernmiait of 
tin* Itex'olut iomi ry Socialist Kerens|<\, agahist tin* 
INlensheMsts N'ikilm and (ivozdel'f, a jauist t hi‘ oth<‘r 
Ministers repi'esent tit i\ es of (’npital tunl .lunkerdom I 
that i'-' the* situation. 'I’ht' eru-lung ot this rebellion by 
military foret' at thi‘ eoiiumind oi the Republicaii 
(Jovernmeut that is the eoiisetnuaie' of this situation ! 
In the fact' of the-.(> facts, is it pos'.ible for tm ho?\est 
idhe ftlu peasjiiits -tode ldilt\‘ 

that t h-' erisi-. has iMioie to a head, ami that the viet«»r\ 
of the ( Joxernnient ox’cr the pendants is the dtnit h-kinll 
of the Revolution, and the triumph of the eountt‘r- 
|•evoluti^)n 

'riu‘ jirtich* cinlinl as follows : 

^■es•, the leaders oi the ('entral hiveeutive (.■ommittee 
tin* pi’aetising a n'gnlar |)o!iey of prtitt'eling the hour 
tfr()isie and tin* . I linkers. Ami there is lU) dou}>t that 
the liolshevists who wi're to let themselves be caught 
in the snare of constitutional illusions, of “belief” in 
the elections to the ( ’oust it ueiit Assembly, of the 
“expectation” of the (’ongress of all the Soviets, and 
so forth, that such liolshevists would bt« nothing less 
than mi'^l*rable traitors to llu' eau-^e of the proletariat. 

'The erii-hing of a pea-'ant ."' rebellion by a (ilov«»ruineni , 
u Im h is eompari'd even by the J)cl<i Xonnia, to Stolyf)iu, 
immns the destruction of the Ri'vohition. 'riiey drivel 
about anarchy, about the iudilTereiiee of the iuas>es : 
the masses cannot be imlitfennit in the elections if 
the peasantry obligml to reb«»!. and if tin* revolutionary 
demoeracy sutlers that reliellion to be rjuelled. do 
allow the rebellion to be crusht'd at this hour means to 
allow tlu* elections for the tV>ustitiient .\ssembly to he 
tampered with, and this would bo done mon.* barefacedly 
than was the ease at the elections for the l)<‘moeralie 
(\)nferenee, and for the Preliminary Jhirllament. The 


crisis is approaching its final stage. Tho whole future 
of tho Russian Revolution is at stake. The whole 
future of the Jutiwnational Proletarian Socialistic Revo- 
lution is at stake. Tho final stage ot the crisis is at 
hand. 

Lenin knew, of course, what his henchman, 
Trotsky, was about to do. On November 5 
the Military Revolutionary Uornmitteo issued 
an “ order ” to the military authoritu^s of 
IVtrograd to place tlunnseKes at its disposal. 
'rrenu‘rulous consternation was caused thereby 
among the (Government. Kfforts at concilia- 
tion proN'ing incRcctual, Kerensky decided to 
take “ m(‘asures.” H<* suppressed tho Rahoch 'nj 
J^nf, jind summoned olViciu’ cadets to guard tin* 
Wint(T I’alace, his residence. (Gn November (> 
the Uadets held the bridges, and all trallic was 
stoppoil. (’adets occupied thi^ tdt'ctric stations, 
the t(‘k‘phone and telegraph ollices, and the 
railway stations. Next day the Uornmiltee 
was rec4‘iving reinforcenu'nts of Red (Juai-ds 
and ainioured cars at tlu* Smolny Institute, 
aiul s(*rving out arms and ammunition. The* 
(Vadral lCx(‘cut iv(‘ ( 'ommittei* thereupon trans- 
ha-red its c|uart(‘rs th(‘nei‘ to the Stall. 'Troops 
ord<‘red up from thc‘ (auirons of tho capital 
by th<‘ (Jov(‘rnment refused to obey, and tlu* 
cruiser Avrora declintul to h-ave its anchorage 
in the NT'va whitlua- she had been brought 
by order of Kerensky at the titiu^ of th<‘ Kor- 
niloff affair. 'I’he (\)mn\it t(‘i' issued a notice 
that it was no* pri'paring a coup but 

m<‘rely ‘‘protecting tlu* int(‘r(‘sts of the Retro- 
grad garrison and demoeracy against copnt(*r- 
revolut ionary and hooligan att(‘mpts.” Mean- 
while it was multiplying its ord(*rs to the troops 
an<l making its final arrangt-ments. Kerensky 
and the Staff a])])eal(*d to the Uossack regi- 
ments, but they decided to remain neutral. 
'Phat was their reply to tho prolonged and 
vicious campaign that Kerensky and the 
” ticmoeracy ” had waged against them. They 
woukl not bo policemen any more. At five 
o'clock in tho morning of Novc'inber 7 Kerensky 
disa])peared, leaving Konovaloff at tho VVdntcr 
Ralaee, with a guai-d of 1,100 oflicer cadets 
and the Women's Rattalion, to manage as best 
he could. The palace was surrounded at 
0 p.m. by the troops of tho Military Revolu- 
tionary (kaninittee, which demanded a sur- 
remler within 20 minut(*s. The ^lenshevists 
attt'inptcd a fruitle.ss mediation. At 9 i>.in. 
tho guns of tho Avrora and the fortress fired 
a few rounds, which was the signal for the troops 
to open fire. A strong fusilludo ensued, 
hvsting a whole hour. The Staff w^as captured. 
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Sailors forced an entrance into the palace at 
11 p.in., and by midnight it was taken and its 
inmates arrested. Firing continued all night. 
Meanwhile the Cojmnittee troops liad taken 
possession of the railway stations, effectually 
cutting off all hope of reinforcements coming 
into the city. They also took possession 

of the telegraph agency and the t(»lcgraph 
offices, and occupied the Mario Palace, whence 
the Members of the Council of the* Republic 
hiul to save th(nnsi^lves by flight. More 
warships had arrivcHl from Kronstadt in the 
morning. The triumph of the Rolshevists 

wa^s coni|)lcte. They had encounten'd no 

serious resistance oxc'^p^ from the unfortunate 
lads and women who paid the penalty for 

Kerensky’s faults. M »ny were kill<*d under 
circumstances of revolting brutality. 

Tlie IVtrograd St)\'i(‘t mt't late on Xov<iu- 
ber 7, wIk^u Trotsky announced that within 
a f(‘w hr)urs the Provisional ( lovernnu'nt had 
been overtlu*own and the entire authority 
had been seizi'd by the Military Revolutionary 
Committee, practically u it bout t he shcd<ling 
of blood {sir). 

All inprtsiirfs f<» that, piid had carried oat so 

systcriiutically and so ((tii(‘tly that the average iiihahilarit 
did not- ‘‘MisjxM’t in his pt'accful sloop tha at that- vory 
inorrioiit a gnat rovohili(m was taking ];laoc. All tlio. 
Ministers wore in hidin.4. and any mini ’ tiioy might 
got tho iK^ws that th(‘ \Vint(*r I’alaoo wi- in the hands 
of the rov’olutionary dinnocraoy. 'I'l 


-tuo to tho glorious Potrograd (Garrison ami tlio rovo- 
liitiotirtry proletariat One ooniti say now safeiy that 
the anthority had passoil into tho hands of tho 8t)viets, 
and that an oxponinont had Imsmi started hy way of 
sorving oxolusivoly tho inten*sts of workors, soldiors, 
and tho poor peasantry, 'fhal. w'ould bo a rovohitiomiry 

<liotatorshi the lo iipi 

it would be an authority proinl of its power ami merciless 
to all omniiies, and would at (li<* same turn* secure' in 
the best maiiiier possible the real inton'sts of tho popular 
masses. Internal disci])line ol lalumr ami <*i>ntrol 
over production would be n'epiirod. ami every soldi<*r 
jMul worker must bi'como cotiseienis that hencetorth 
I'veiyone would have te* work, aud that there' weni'el be' 
no room f<»r parasites ami iillcr-. .\s the’ I’e't reigrael 
Telegrapbie- Age'iicy ami the wii’e'le.ss apjiaratus we're' 
.n tho hamls e)f the* .Military Kevolul ionarv (’ennmil te'e, 
all steps had bee't* lake'ii tei anmmiie'e' th-' re'veilutmu 
ill the' [irovir e*e*s anel abreuid. as well as in I hi* tre'ue'lics, 
where' the' soleiie'i's had alreaely l>e‘e'u infeirnie'd that the' 
Military Kt'veilulieniarv Commit tt'e* woulel imme‘diate'l\ 
pro iaim an armisl’e'e' eni all fremts, and wenilet annemnee' 
the' traiisfe'r of all land te) the- pe'ople* and the' summoning 
of a re'iilly I'e'pnlar (Vmstitne'nt Asse'inbly. 

'Protsky furtbc‘ 1 * announct'd that nil pulitical 
piisoin'is Inid Imhui rck'ast'd frum prison and 
that many of tlu'm w(‘r«‘ alrt'ttdy discharging 
Hh' duties of commissioners attacbc'd to the. 
Military Ucv-olutioiniry Pommittci'. lb* wtis 
followi‘d })y Ulianoff (Lenin), wliost* a.ppcaran(M5 
was met- with a storm of a])plausc. 

lie ele'clareel tlial ih*' predetariari Hoveiliif ion, e»f whie*h 
the' Heilslu'x ist s liad hi't'ii spe'iiking all the> lime', had neiw 
bi'i'n acceimplishe'el and a new tyi>o e»t ( Inxe'rntne'nt 
would e'lm'i’ge', re'pre'sf'iit hig the' wenki'rs se)ldie>rs, ami 
peasants, which we'iilel le'gislate* anel wenild aelminister 
the* e'enintry. The' woike'is anel seilelii'i- must imrno- 
eliate'ly le'arn the- art e»f aelminist rat ieni, whie-h Ihthorto 
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had been exercined oxcliiHivoly by the ruling clewnes. 
A now era had boon opened not only for RuHsia but for 
the world at large, which would necesHarily lead to 
the triumph of SociaIi*^m. Without it, it would be 
impossible to solve all the problfiins raised by the war 
and by the present conditions of life. It was impos-ible 
to end the war without a complete rupture with the 
capitalist classes, and ho was sure that the nows of the 
formation of a new Oovorninent by the Russian pro* 
lelariat would ovoko enormous sympathy among the 
<»pproK.sed and disinherited ol all the world. The 
Hivolution would spread from country to country, 
and symptoms to that effect were already observable 
in ttaly and even in Great Britain, while it was cortHin 
that an echo would also resound among the German 
soldiers. Ho then spoke of the necessity of transferring 
all lanil to the peasants and of cstuhlishing working- 
class cculrol over imlustry and banking. 

Among the speaktM’s who followed was 
Zinovyeff, who was likewise greeted witli an 
ovation. 

He contrasted his last appearance at the Soviet 
when the Bolshevists w<mm still an insig!iificant minority. 
He repudiated the rumour that tliere were difTeronces 
ill the Bo'shovist ranks, arnl said all that had been 
debated before was the (pitstiou of time and place, 
and not of the necessity of the rebellion itself. Be wa-. 
certain that the poasentry would all side with th'‘ 
Bolshevists, and from that day a kSor*ia!ist Rovolutiou 
began in Russia To-day, he declared the liussiaii 
Socialists were paying hack th(‘ir debt to the German 
Socialists, from whom they had learned Socialism, and 
to-day they had inflicted a blow upon the Imperialists 
of all the world, and also upon Wilhelm, the haugmon. 

A n^Holution w’lis then a(lu[)tod welcoming 
tho success of the Revolution, procbiiming tht' 
necessity of a workers’ aiul peasants’ Clovt'rn- 
ment that w'ould lead the eountry to Socialism, 
as the sok; iniuins of saving it from the horrors 
and disasters of tlit^ war, pointing out tlu' 
neci^ssity of a just democratic peace for all 
hellig(*rent countries, proclaiming the need 
for internal democratic discipliiK', and, lastly, 
expressing its conviction that the working 


classes of other countries would help the new 
rulera of Russia in bringing about the triumph 
of the Revolution. 

The All-Russjan Congress of Soviets had 
foregathered by a remarkable coincidence on 
tho very day after the Bolshevist coup, and it 
was in their name and under their cloak that 
the usurpers proceeded to assume oflice. 
The following manifosto was published in tho 
Pravda of November 10 : 

'Phe AIl-Russiim GoiigrcsH of the Councils of Work- 
men’s, Soldiers’ and Beasaiits* Deputies decrees the fonii 
of the administration of the country pending the meeting 
of tho Constituent Assembly. 'J’ho l^rovi'^ional Workers* 
and I’easanls' Goveriimont to bo called tlie Council ot 
People’s Commissioners. Tlie administration oi the 
individual branches of State life is to be entrusted to 
Boards, the composition of which is to secure the 
carrying out of the programme proclaimed by the 
Congress in close contact with the organizations of 
worki'i’s, sailors, soldiers, peasants, and employe«*s. 
Tho (iovt'rnrncrd authority belongs to the Board and 
chairman of those Commissioners, that is to tho 
People’s Commissioners, and the right of systemi/mg 
them l)elung> to tho .Ml Russiau Congress of the Council 
of Workmen’s, l’<*asants’, and Soldiers’ delegates, and 
its Central Kvociitive Committee. At tho presonc 
moment the Council of the People’s Commissionoi'H 

consists of tho following persons : 

Vladimir UlianofT (Lcriii), President of the Council , 
Hykoff, liitiTior ; Miliiilin, Agriculture : Shliapnikotl, 
Labour: Ovseienko (.\utonoff), Krylenko, and Dyben- 
koil, VV^ar and Marine ; Lunarcharsky, Public. Instruc- 
tion ; Skvortsoff (St«‘pliaiiotT), Finance ; Bronstoiii 
('Protsky), Foreign AtTairs ; Oppokofl (Lomoff), .Justice; 
Fcodorovitch, Food Supply ; Avilott (Glcvoff), Post 
and 'I’elcgraphs ; and Djugashvili (Stalin). The post 
of tho people’s Coriuiiissiorier for Railways has not yet 
been lili(‘d. 

Tho now (Jovofiimont prooooded to issuo 
docroes ooiifiscatiug all lands (‘xcopt thosi* 
bolonging to tlio non-oonimissionod ranks, 
to f)(‘asants, and to (’o.ssacks, for the lH*nolit of 
tin* work(‘r.s, and instituting negotiations with 
the enemy for the conclusion of an armistice. 



CHAPTER CCXX. 


THE WESTERN OFFENSIVES OF 
1917: ARRAS-VIMY. 


The ATiLricH Plaxs for 1!)17 — MoniFiCATrovs axd Their (\vitses -Hahj’s Preparations — 
Improved Transport -Mines and ITjnnels roopEiiATTox with the Preximi The (Ikrman 
Lines -Oebman (Concrete Defeni’his -Command of the Air -The Hihtish Mommardment 
British Commands- -1'he Attack on April 9— Anaiasis of the Batti.e Allen hy’s Success 
Extent of the ViimiRV— M onchiv-le Preux -Phe Southern Attack 'PheI^vpture of Vimy 
R iDOE -TiENS— R esults of Six Days’ Kiohtino. 


T he British op(‘nitioHH jihoiit to Im" 
(losorihed in the following pages 
were the ouicoiiip of tho coiifposu’c 
of tlio milhary ivprpsiMiiativi's of 
the Allied Powis’s assembled at the Knsieli 
Oeiieral Headquarters in November HHt). 

Tlu^ programme at first agreed to, wbieli 
involved simultaneous attacks by all the Allied 
Po\v(*rs on the CVntral h]urope- forces, was far 
more extensive^ than could be ultimately 
carried out. In Francis it was intended that 
tlie British and Prencli Armies should attack 
simultaneously on a broad front. But the 
general conditions which ensued led to this 
intention being modified. 

In the first place, the French propostvl that 
the British should considerably extend th(‘ir 
front and also open the attack at a date earlier 
tlian tlio date originally settled, Italy found 
for her part that slio could not be ready to 
assume the offensive till some tiuK* after the 
date originally fixenl. Moreover, tlie eoui’si^ of 
the Revolution in Russia soon showed that the 
cooperation of her lU’inies was no longer to bo 
expected. 

But still it was determined to proceed with 
the spring offonsivo in the West, notwith- 
standing these serious drawdnveks. Path if 
the prospects of far-reaching success were 
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lessened, still th(‘ aelivity of the Allies m France 
w'ould tend to ri‘li(‘ve th«' Austro-fJerman 
pressuD' on Russia while the latter was attempt- 
ing to organize a n(‘w ( loviM’iiiiKMit'. Whether 
Russia wen' successful iii this endeavour or 
not, there was nothing to he gained by tho 
Alli(‘s ill tlie West delaying their attack on the 
('iiemy. As a practical fact Russia e(*astMl to 
play lui’ part, in tin* world-wid(' war and thus 
allowed (lermauy to bring up somi‘ 4t) fresh 
ili visions from lier Eastern to lier Western Front 
of opc'rations to take tin* plaei's of tinnl units 
worn out. in the fighting agniust the British and 
French and also to draft fresh and well-trained 
men from Hh' Russian frontier to rejilaiM^ losses 
in the armic's in Northern Frauet* and Belgium. 

The arrarigf'Uieiit between the Freueli (kmi- 
maudiT-indJhief and (lemu’al Haig had provided 
for tlie British offensive being directed against 
the enemy’s troops oeenpying the salient 
betAVtTii tiu' Searpe and the Aneri' into W'liieh 
they luul b(‘en driven back as the result of the 
Battle of tilt' Somme. 

TIu 5 British attack was to have Ixjcn carried 
out by the Fifth Army .on the Ancro side, 
while the Third Army advanced from tlie 
north-west about Arras. 

The new state of affairs made it neci'ssary to 
modify thi'se plans ; still, the changes made 
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were not great and chi(»fly eonccrned the Fifth 
Army. Instead of attacking from the line of the 
Ancre simnltaneonsly with the advance of the 
Third Army from the north-west, it had now to 
follow^ up the retiring (‘iiemy and establish itself 
in front of the Hindeuburg line, to which 
tlu^ <memy had withdrawn. This line, chosen 
with great car<>, luid been very strongly 
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THE ALLIED FR(3NT 
From the Sea to Reims. 

fortilii'd, to deny all advantages of jiosition to 
any force attempting to attack it. 

Tlie vohintM.ry retirement (d the C!('rinaus on 
the Arras -Soissons Front (se<^ (diap. (’X(\) 
riMiioved the sali<'ut which was to hav(^ been the 
(ii-st objective of the British troops, but still 
left the advantage to be gjvined by tlie iwlv^aiice 
nortli of .\rras. lh‘re tlu‘ captiin* of the Vimy 
luMghts was of tlie highest importance, and 
tht‘ First Army was designated for this iliity. 
d'hese h(‘ights dominated the lower ground both 
on the ('astern and western sides and their 
position close to the British trenches was a 
periH'tual source of danger to them. For 
while the (Germans h«‘ld tlu'm they hiwl a good 
view over tlio land aero: s which a frontal 
att aek must pass. Once they fell into our hands 


we in our turn had a clear field of observation 
ufi to Douai and beyond, and the loft flank of 
any operat ions on the south side of the Scarpe 
was secured. But south of tliis river any 
prolonged offensive offered no prospect of 
strategic success. To penetrate the German 
lint's in this direction could lead to no great 
result, as the position was too centrally situated, 
and an irrupting force would be liable to be 
criishetl by the large masses which could be 
brongiit against it. 

It was for this reason that the British 
Commander determined, when the Vimy 
heights had bet^n captured and the position 
s(nith of tlu'in rendered secure from the dang('r 
of German counter-attack by the advance of 
the British and French troops to positions 
which render'd them reasonably sah*, to transf('r 
his main oflensive to Flanders and to continue 
it so far as the force available would permit . 
Sir Douglas Haig hopi'd to Ix' able to strike 
hard in a uortlu'rly direction bi'fon* the enemy 
realized th>it tlit' mon' southt'rly attacks w^erc 
not to b(' ])r('ss('d farther. 

In one other point Sir Douglas Haig's 
Gent'ral Idea for tJie ()p(‘n\tious had to b(» 
somc'W’hat eliang(‘d. Tla^ gri'ater im])ortan(*e 
now attributed to th(i advance of the British 
right restricted the amount of atti^ntion which 
eould b(‘ giv4‘n to the preparations needed for 
the Flanders attack. 

T1 K3 British situation in tlx^ [)ronouneod 
salient in front of Vpres had always Ixx^ii e. 
source of aiixii‘1 y. Oiir works were comph^lx'ly 
()v<T-look(Ml by tl)os(“ of the (h'rmans, and \hvy 
would have Ix'en dilliciill to hokl against a 
dt'termiiuul attack in ft rei*. It was therefore 
dctcrmiiu'd to improvt' our position by th(‘ 
capture of the Mi'ssiiics-\Vytschaete Ridge and 
of th(* liigh ground w hich extends thence north- 
eastwards for sonu^ s('vcn miles and then slants 
north tlu*oiigh Hroodseiiide and Passehendacle. 
This operation formed, therefon^, a necessary 
preliminary to the Flanders offensive. 

Operations of the character now to be under- 
taken r(3qnircd v(‘ry s])e(‘ial preparations to 
ensure their being carried out smoothly. 

When transport requirements on the front 
ill question were first considered, reliance had 
been largely placed in motor lorries, an(i the 
neighbourhood w as served by two single lines of 
raihvay, the combined capacity of which was 
less than half the estimated requirements. Con- 
siderable constructional work, therefore, both of 
standard and narrow gauge railway was now 
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unflortakoii to give iis a rail service more adt*- 
tiuftto to our m>i-(ls. Koa.ls also had to ho 
improved and adapted to the eireumstanees 
h>r which tliey wert' riHpiired, and prepiu'atit>ns 
made to carry them forward rapidly as our 
troops advanct'd. 

tor tliis latter ])urp()se eonsiderabU^ us(> was 
made both in this and in tlie later ofl'(*nsives 
of plank roads. 'Phese were built cbiefly of 
heavy b(*ee]i slabs laid sitle bv side, a.iul wen* 
found of great utility, lu-ing capable of ni-pid 
eonstruetion over ground of almost. a.ny nature. 

Hy these means the accumulation of tla* va.s( 
stocks of munitions a.n<l stores of all kinds 
recpiired for our orfensiv(', and their < list ribul ion 
to the troo|)s, W(‘r(^ ma.d<‘ ])ossibh‘. 'Pht^ 
mnub(‘rl(\ss other pn‘pa.ral tay uusisures tak(‘n 
for the Somm<* ollensivc* wen^ a.ga.in rept‘al<‘d, 
with such im])ro\-cnu‘nts and additions as 
previous experience dictaltMl. Hutting a.nd 
otlicu* accommodation for the tr<»ops concen- 
trated in the an*a luid to be ])rovided in gn^it. 
tluantity. An adi*(iuate watt'i* supply ha.d to 
guaraiitec'd, n<‘C(‘ssitjiting the <'n‘cti<m of 
numerous pumping installations, tla* laying of 
many mih‘s of pip(> lin(*s, and the construction 
of r('si“r\ oirs. d'he successful mauiu'r in which 
the dillicult probl(‘m of wa.tci* supply diurng 


operations was ovt'reome r 4 *flei*ts grt'at ennht- 
upon the Royal Kngineers. 'Pha-nks were also 
diu* to the \\ a.r Olliee Staff eoiu*eriu'd, and the 
nianiifactun‘!s and their employivs, for the 
special eth»rts madle by them to na‘ct tlu' 
ilomands of the Army in r(‘S[)ect (d‘ tlu* nei*essa.ry 
machinery and plant. 

Very e\tt*nsiv(' mining and tuuni’lliug op(*ra- 
tions N\erc carried out. In particular, jidvan- 
t a.gt‘ w as t aken ot tin* existence of a. Ia.rgc s\st <*111 
ol underground (|ua.rrit*s and i*<‘lla.rs in Arras, 
and its suburbs in proxidi* sa.f«* (|uartrrs bu* a 
gn‘al numbor ot troops. lOlecti’ic light wa.s 
iusta.lled in these ca.xes and cellar's, which wcim 
lud\t‘d tj>gt‘th(M' b\' tunurls, aiud tin* whole 
<‘onnc»t«‘d by long subways with our trench 
system oa-st of the town, the work being done 
a.lmira.l)ly and expeditiously ly \ru /.•ala.nd 
1 1‘< >01 >s. 

A pi-oblem peculia.!* to the launeliing of a 
great oliraisixe trom a town arose* ir»nii lln> 
difliculty of (‘usuring the puuetua.l de'bouching 
ol troops a.nd tin* avoida.n<*e of <*oidrision a>nd 
<'ongestion in the s 1 i*<‘ets both befcae* the 
assa.ult aiul during tlu* pr-ogn-ss of the battle. 
'Phis probh'iu wa.s met by tin* most ea.reful and 
complete organ i/.a.t ion of lontr's, I’ellt'cting the 
highest. cr<*dit on the staffs coneei*ned. 





A PLANK ROAD AND ITS MAKERS. 
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Chapter CXC. described the circumstances 
which attended the enforced retreat of the 
Cermans to the Hindenburg lino and the move- 
ments of the British and French in pursuit. 

The enemy’s withdrawal from the elaborately 
fortified lines constructed since September 1914 
between the southern environs of Arras and 
the northern bank of the Aisne west of Soissons 
had created for him a somewhat pronounced 
salient at the Arras end and another at the 
southern entl of th(^ evacuated territory. 
These may be designated the Arras salient and 
t he Craonno sal unit. Of the former the 
southern face ran south-eastwards from the 
suburbs of Arras to the n^gion of Oambrai ; 
the other side of the salient went from the 
northern suburbs of Arras to the Vimy ridge 
and thence to Lens and La Hassle. The 
ilistance as the crow flies from La Bass6e to 
Arras is some 18 miles, from Arras to Cambrai 
ovt^r 20 miles. The Oaonne salient curved 
round La Fere, post Laon towards Craonne. 

By the end of the first wet^k of April, 1917, the 
French had clcannl the inunny out of most 
of the d(^vastat(‘d area in the angle made by 
the confluence of t he Oise and Aisne. They htwl 
crossed at places the Ailette, a tributary of the 
Oise, and wen* mitering the densely wooded 


region— Basse For6t de Coucy and the Foret de 
Gobain — which lay between the Ailette and tlie 
important railway centres of Laon to the east 
and La Fore on the Oise to the north.’’' 

If the French could expel the Germans from 
the Craonne heights north of the Aisne and hold 
them, their position would tlireaton the com- 
munications of the enemy in roar of the en- 
trenchments between the eastern outskirts of 
Heims and the western outskirts of Verdun. 
Our Ally’s attack, therefore, formed an impor- 
tant part of the general advance. It would hold 
the Germans and make them think that it was 
the main line of at tack and divert their atten- 
tion from the left of the allied line, just as our 
attack of April 9 would probably serve to draw 
the enemy’s reserve towards our advance. The 
British attack was, therefore, in the first 
instance to be preparatory to a more decisive 
operation by the French, to be begun a little 
later on, and in t hi^ subserpient stages of which 
the Brit-ish forces were to cooperate to the 
fulle.st extent possible. 

The second Battle of the Aisne -which ni'ght 

* Laon*Ls fVSro had formed part of serond line of 
fortresses intended to protect the iiorth-easlorn frontier. 
But the defences of this part of the French borderland 
were anti<piatod when war brok<J out, and proved but 
small hindraiice to tlu* (hu’tnans. 



AN EXTEMPORIZED BRIDGE. 




WORKING PARTIES IN A MINE CRATER. 


\Olfu till f^hnlofitnfyh . 


bt'tter Ix’i (uUlod llio Battle of Craoiiiio— Roims — 
lias already b(*(^Ti narratod in ('haptor COIX. 
It b<‘gan on April 10, 1017, and mark^'d tbo 
coiamonceinont of tlio Fn^ncli share in the 
general mov'emont against th(* eiKuny, which 
was to be coinbifUMl with tlu^ more d<H*isiv<* 
stroke eventually to be dealt by the British in 
Flaiuh^rs. It was arranged, t hendOre, t hat , if 
the eonibiiKMl offensiv<^ of the British and 
French did not produce the full effects hopc-d for 
within a n'asonable tbn(\ lh(^ British main 
attack should be transf«*rr(5d to Flaiidiu’s as 
originally intended and that the Friuich should 
help the British Coininaiid<*r-in-(Oiief by taking 
ov'er as much as possibh’ of the front held by 
his troops, and also by carrying out in combi- 
nation with th(^ Flanders projc^ct- such olTinisives 
on their own front as tlu\y miglit be able to 
undertake. 

From La Fori^ on the ()is<^ to St. Quentin on 
the Somme and from St. Qiamtin to Fambrai 
the new Clerman barrier in the first fortnight of 
April, 1917, was in no immediate danger. The 
systematic devastation ordensl by Hindenburg, 
and carried out with the characteristic ruthless- 
ness of his subordinate leoKlers and their troops, 
had been successful to tliis extent : that it 
rendered it difficult to fight a decisive battle on 
the line La Fere — St. Quentin — Cambrai. For 
while the roads, railroivls and bridges hastily 


constructc'd or reconstruct(*d by tlu^ French arid 
British in tlu* devastated an‘a over whi(‘h they 
had advanced could always be (h‘stroyed in the 
iwent of Hindenburg imdeav^ouring to rtu’over 
the Noyon, Koyi^ IVronne, Bapaume regions, he 
himself would be (‘ompelkul to reconstruct the 
communications which ho had d(‘stroyed before 
he could mov(‘ with any rapidity ovi^r t h(^ wil- 
ikTiicss he had creates!. 'The nd-inunent of t he* 
(kirmiwis from t he Boye region up the Oise and 
Somme on La Fcre^ and St. Qiu^ntin, and through 
FeroniM* and Bapaume to ('ambrai, iiuwle*' the 
left- wing of the Alliens, as far as Arras, fairly 
s(*cure from an e^ne'iny of’fensiv'c on a large scale. 
Sir Douglas Haig had the*refore arranged that 
the first of his blows should be struck against 
th<^ ememy heroes in the neighbourhood of the 
Arras salie^nt. 

Just as thee (iVae)nne heights ne>rth of t hee Aisne 
had be‘en e^x[)e>seMl by H indeaiburg’s re*treat, so 
weT(^ the^ (leTinan positions ewist- of Arras. 'Phee 
British in the* r'n>isille*s re‘gie>n we*re^ by April <>, 
1917, ivstrieje the* Arnvs -(Jambrai railway. 
Ne)rtb-we.ist e>f ('reMsille‘s t hejy bedel the Arras — 
Bt^paume erhjnisse'‘e5 anel the* village*, eif He*nin e)n 
the Ce)jeul. Tin's pe)sition threate'ueul the 
hedghts Ke>uth e>f the Se*.arpe* which ce>uld be3 
attacked from the south anel we3st. North e>f 
the Scarpe thei OeTinan lines connecting the) 
Scarpe with tlic Vimy Kidgc, anel the) rieigo 
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itself on the edge of the plahi of the Sehehlt, 
invited attack from tlie west. Ouee tlie 
Oermans were dislodg**d from tlu‘ Sei>rpe 
aiul Vimy heiglits the British position was 
secure while th<^ moi\‘ iioi’thern attacks were 
carried out. 

The ^im[)orta!ic(' of (U'fendiug the ('jinihrai 
and Douai positions, whicli <'(>nni'cl man\ of 
the railway lines ]>ack through Belgium, had 
miturally not Immmi owM'looktMl hy th«' (Jeiin.m 
Stalf. Tliey amti<*ipated am ot'feusiva' north 
aind south of Arrais towaii'ds both th«‘S(‘ towns 
aiiul they haid mada' aill pri'pau’ait ions ta> stoj> it. 

Thaa ({a*rtuam da‘fa*nsiv(‘ lina‘s aihaaut ta> he 
adtM.cked ram in a. genan’ad nan't h-wa'stiu ly 


<lirectia>n fraiui St. (»)uentin to the vilhiga* of 
^rilloy-h'Z-MolHaiines, immealiaita'ly sout h-a*aii>t 
of Arrais. Fra>m this pa)iiit tha* original (h*rmam 
trenclia_‘S continua*d northwairds aicross tha; 
vailley of the Scairpaa River to tha* \hiuy Rialga*, 
which, rising ta) ai ha*ight- of soma* 47o ta‘ct, 
commanded ai wida* via*w to tlic south-west, wa*st 
and nortli. The opponent’s lina-s naaw left tlu; 
liigh ground, axnd, skirting tliaa western suhurhs 
of Bens, stretched northwairds to tha* (’hamna*! 
across a flat country of rivtTs, dyka*s a\nal caiuails, 
the deaid level of which is oidy broken by th«' 
line of hills stretching from \Vytscliaxa*te north- 
eEUstwiirds to Paisschendaele aind Staideri. 

The front attacked by the I’hird and First 
Armies on the morning of April 9 (*xtended 


from ai little north of tha* villaiga' of Froisilla*s. 
sa>uth-ealsl a>f AlTaVs, to just soaith a>f (liva'iichy- 
en-(la>helU* alt tha* ua>rtha'rn fa>ot a>f Vimy Rialga*, 
a distallua* of na'iirly lo mda'S. It includa'al 
betwa‘a*n four aunl tiva* niila's a)f tha* northa*rn a'lltl 
aaf tha* 1 1 inda*nbui*g Lina*, which haul ba*a*n built 
ta> r‘'ca*i\i‘ tha* (J-'llum traMaps w ha*n a'ompa*lla*d 
ta) rctra*alt alfta*r tha* B:it t la* aaf tha* Somma*. 

Xaarlh aaf tha* Ri\a*r Sa*all*pa* tha* au’iginall 
(lt*riuam ila‘fa*nca‘S \M*r(* still aaa*a*upia*d. 'I’ha'V 
wa'ra* airiMiiira'al a>n tha* saliua' prilia'ipla* ais thaasa* 
w hia*h hjial hv*eii ilha'.idy a*.l|)t ura*i 1 fjli l ha*r saauth. 
'riia'v a*aamprisa*d t lna*e sepjii’.ita* tri'iich systa*ms, 
faai*ma‘(I ii highly aarg.mi/.(‘d dffensiva* laclt saaina* 
twaa taa live mila'S in a|a‘plh, !‘a*iiching liila-k taa 


w halt waa^s knaawn sis tha* ( )pp\ -.Ma'*i*icouF*t, lina*. 
running naarth fraam tha* Sa-airpa*, by ( Jn.\ ra'll*«, 
OppV'inal Ma'*ria*(aurt , t aa tha* aauta*!* lina*s aat La*ns. 

Ill iialalitiaan taa th** front lilia* 1 1 ilia ia*n))urg 
hii.d a-aanst riH’t a*d fraam thra a* taa si\ inila*s baia*k, 
flirt lia-r a*aa,st, ii, na*w lina* aaf ra sisl ima a* whia*li was 
just iippraaiia'hing a*aampla*t iaan. 'This systc*m, 
knaawn as tha* 1 )raaa*aaurl -Chieanit Lilia*, brana*ha*al 
aaff fraam tha* main I linda*nl)urg lina' fraam 
Qua*a.nt, imd, running tiiena*a* na*iirly ahia> naarth 
in rear aaf the maan* aalvanca*al ({a*rman position, 
S4*rva*al as a paawerful support to it. This lii a* 
c*ova*ra*al t ha* railways w hia*h ran fraam Baaisleux-n u- 
Maant a*astw'ards to ( fimbria, fraam Arras ta> Doua 
and that whicli pra)cea*ds from La*ns south-east- 
ward to tha; Arras- Douai line and Cambrai. 



MINE CRATER IN CROSS ROADS BETWEEN IIENIN AND MERCATEl 
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Between Giieinappe and Monchy-le-Preux 
went th(» higli road from Arras to Cambrai. 
From the north bank of the Scarpo the 
Houthem part of the Ojjpy — Mericourt lino 
traversed the plain, crossing the Arras-Douai 
railroad m^ar Roeux, and the Arras-Donai 
ehauHsc'^e at Gavrelle. Leaving Gavrelle it 
passed by the villagers of Oppy and Arleux-en- 
(lohello to Mericonrt, west of Drocourt on the 
]^‘ns-Donai railroad. 


and Sens6o past Fontaines -'es-CroIsi lies. An 
advance down the valley of the Cojeul was 
also barred by the fortified villages of Heninel 
and Wancourt and would be exposed to fire 
from Gu^inappe and Monchy-lo-Preux and other 
places on the Scarpe Heights and from Cherisy on 
the Sens^e. The culminating point of the Scarpe 
Heights was the plateau of Monchy-le-Prcux. 

Some of the redoubts in this huge fortified 
area deserve special notice. North of tlu? 



'Pho 'German lines eonstitiuted a for- 
midable mass of redo\il)ts, trenches and 
wire entangleriUMits through which flowed the 
marshy Scarpe. The systt'ui protected the rail- 
ways from Arras to Lens and Douai and covered 
the Arras-Doiuu highroad. It embraced 
St. Laurent-Blangy and Athies on the north 
bank, Blangy- an<l Keuchy on the south bank 
of the Scarpe— all villages iix the eastern suburbs 
or environs of Arras. South of Blangy the 
network of redoubts, trenches and w^ire extended 
e^cross the Arras -Cambrai highway, enclosing 
the ruins of tlu^ village of Tilloy-Ies-Mofflaines 
and the ridges east of it. Thence the system 
nm parallel wnth the ^Vrras-Bapaume road, 
through Neuville Vitasse to H6nin-sur-Cojeul 
when it turned eastwards between the Cojeul 


Scarpo were two works, t he Point du Jour and 
Hyderabad Redoubt.* South of the Scarpi^ 
and jxist east of Blangy wdiere the Arras-I^ns 
left the Arras-Douai railroad wore the Kaihvay 
Triangle defences. A branch line on the east 
linkccl the two communications, forming the 
t bird side of the Triangle. Along the basc^ of 
the embankment on the inner side of the 
triangle and some 40 feet below the level of 
the railroad the Germans hod made a labyrinth 
of trenches and dug-outs. In the centre of the 
Triangle was a redoubt 

The RaiKvay Triangle defences wore but a 

♦ The name Hyderabad was, like many others, given 
to the German works by the British to enable them to 
distinguish them on the maps with which the troops 
were supplied. 
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sample of tho obstacles placed in the path of 
the British if they attempted to storm the 
Scarpo Heights from the west. In Feucliy 
behind it the church and chapel htvl been con- 



[Ofjicial photograph. 

A GERMAN CONCRETE DUG-OUT. 

verted into strong works armed wit h numerous 
nuvhine-guns. South of Tilloy was ai\ irregular 
labyrintli of treneli(‘S eall(Ml “ Thv Harp " 
which had been dug out in the emiiumco east 
of Beaurains. Near Ntniville Vitasse was a 
maze of wir<« known to our troops as “ tlu' Kgg.” 
It was a strong work arnusl with machine 
guns. BetAVMM'n these was 'I'elegraph Hill, on 
wliich also there? was a powi'rful refloul)!. 

The jietwork of redoubts, tnmehes and win* 
entangleiiK'nts was attacjied near Tlielus and 
Bailleul-sir-Bertlioiilt to a similar network 
covering the Vimy Hidg(», tiu? highest point of 
which was Hill 145, north-west of Petit Vimy. 
'rii(? villages of Bailleul-sir-lh?rthoult, Karbus, 
P(‘tit Vimy all just bc'Iow the easb^rn crest 
tht? ridge, Vimy below P<‘tit Vhmy, the whole 
of the plat.(?au and the woods on it and tlu? 
eastern slojx^s of the htughts, were strongly de- 
fended. A hill known as “ the Pimple ” to the 
north of and below Hill 145, t he ground north of 
this where it descended to the valk*y of tlu‘ 
Souchez, and the vilhigc? of (Jivenchy-en- 
Gohelle had also been elaborately fortitied. 
Two huge tunn(?ls, the Prinz Aruauld and Vdl- 
ker, which could not be rciiched by artillery 
fire, had been driven bodily through the Kidge 
itself and enabled reserves and reinforceiiK'iits 
to be passed safely from the eastern to th(’ 
weHt<>rn defences of the llidge. 

This barrier from (jivcnchy-en-Gohelle over 
the Vimy Ridge to the »Scarp(' and from tin? 
Scarpe over the western end of the Scarpe 
Heights to tho banks of the CojeuI derived 
additional strength from numerous forts of 


varying shape but. of a gciuTal typo, which was 
ti» »iissume continually greater importance 
throughout tin* summer’s fighting ; they were 
often hidden among the foundations of de- 
molished buildings. They were of two kinds, 
the one being built of large concTete blocks, the 
othiT const ructi‘d ot r(‘inforced concride, /.c., 
of a strong iron construction \isually of the 
nature of network, but. often with iron girders 
too, covered with tlu? (juick-drying concreti? 
of which the Hermans made so mu<*h 
use. Jn both kinds then? were horizontid 
!oophok?s tor the machine guns, giving them 
a wide range, simu? placed for action to the 
trout, otluM’s to (lank tln' ajiproaches to 
the (SiTinan treu(*lu‘s. Tht‘se structures wen? 
secure against light, artillery. 'fhey were 
usually inconspicuous and so hidden as not to 
form an i‘asy targc?t for the heavy guns and 
Imwitzers which could as a rule distroy them. 
They all hail one f(‘ature in common, viz., oiu* 
or mon? (‘ntranc(?s by wbich tlu? garrisons 
obtain(‘d access to thi'in and which s(?rved as 
“ boll -holi'S ” for I hiMii wIkmi iiard pressed. 
4'hey wi'n? usually only closed by light wooden 
doors to ki'cp out tht‘ weather and (?ven these 
wen? not found in many instanci's. In sona? 
instanct's steel cu])olas, each enclosing a light 
(juickdiring gun, were madi? usi? of. 'fhey 



[Official photopaph. 

A (JEKMAN (JUN POSITION NEAR 
BLANCJY. 

A concrete platform for the ^un and protected 
stores for munitions. 

were ernbi'dded in (*arth or (?oncr(?b‘. 'I'hcsi? 
had been suggested mmiy years before by the 
(Jriisen Company. They do not seem to have 
biH?ii extcnsiv4?ly <*mi)loy(?d in this war. When 
our men cjune to atbick them at close quarU?rs 
the front could b(? h<?ld by rifle-lire and bombs, 
while a few bold spirits passed round their 
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flanks and throw bombs in througli tho door- 
ways, aft<T, if thost^ won* closed, beating in tho 
doors. Ihitwoon tho (dYt'ots of tlio iiitonslvo 
bombardmont proooding an assault, which 
oft<‘n dis|)oso<i of the oonondo- mass altog(*thor 
or n'duood tho few uninjnn'd memb(*rs of th(^ 
garrison to a liol[)loss stu.t(“ of shatton*d ii(‘rv'4*s, 
n'lidoring tliotii inoapabh* of n*sistanc(‘ to our 
infantry attacks, tho additional strength given 
to the (h'rman dofenoo by tho ns<‘ tlrvo 
struotiuM’s was far l»*ss than lh(‘ir inventors had 
hoped for. 

'I\v<‘nty or thirty yards or so ifi front of tlu* 
trenelu's inul <‘lah«n'at<* barbed win* entangle- 
ments which bound togetb(*r these innuniorable 
subte! ra-ia'an or (juasi-subtorranoan strong- 
hobls, then' w<*re often maohine-guu posts 
searcelv \'isible and conn<*cted with t Ik* trenches 
by tunnels (‘tiding in dug-outs. Tbeso thinking 
works had to lie dispos«‘d of Ix fore a st'cnn* 
fooling in tlx* (h*rman treneht*s could lie 
secured. 

Niiu' months laid (‘lapsc'd sinei* tlu* opening 
of tlx' Hattie of tho Somm(‘, and in th<* int(‘rval 
(Ik* ( lorman art ill(*rvm(‘n had besi<h‘s ma«le 


every effort which experience could suggest 
to render tho wide barrier lietween tho British 
and tho plains (^f tho Scheldt- imprognabh*. 
Naval guns -the 24e.m. with a range of 28,0t)U 
yards (or n(*arly It) miles), had boon brouglit 
up with a view to impede by long riV.igo tire 
tho concentration of our troops for tho coming 
batth*. TIk* range of tho liekl guns had boon 
iner(*ased to 1),0()I) }ards. An improV(*d 
inaehin(‘-gun — tho OS/lo had b(*on served out 
lavishly, and an anti-tank gun, resembling a 
short barn'lU'd 77 cm. tit*ld gun nii)unt(‘d on 
ow' wdi(*ols with a narrow' track, had b(*on 
introduced. 

Hindenburg and his assistants had tak<“n 
ov(‘ry proeautitni to prevent the British and 
Krench from repeating their suec(‘sses on tlu* 
Somiiu*. But Haig and the Frtmeh leaders 
had also not failed to digest the lessons of tlu* 
year bi'fon*. it was univs‘rsally r(*cognized 
that in mod(‘rn battl(*s infantry frontal attack 
is iinpossibt* against intact ent r(*nehiuents,* 

* .Major, aflorwanP Coloiu'l, IlniiM*, ati oyo-wil lu'-s of 
tlu* Matichurian i fUiii)ai;^Mi-> of ItHt-t T), hiul long l)('for<* 
tlu* war imparled to tlu* british tio\eninu'Mt >-imilii,i 
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and that every advance liad new beeonie an 
affair of suix-rior artillery, the infantry bein^ 
employed for the expulsion of tlw* demoralized 
garrisons after the guns had prepared the way. 
'rhis superiority was only to be gained by very 
large concent rnt ions of gnus and ('normons 



/I'laaid o/fuuu if'h 

A STKKL GUPOI.A WITH MACHINE 
GUN. 


supplies of annnunition. “Dim't talk to me 
eJ)out your liussjirs/’ sa.i(l Itliicher, himself 
a hussai’, wh<‘n <liseussing (lie tactics aippro- 
priate to d<'f(‘at Xapoleon. “ Ag.iinst tha.t 
rascal it is guns we want, and plenty of them.” 

'The probl(*m set before Haig was similar to 
t ha.t set the Allii's in IHlIi, and it was to be 
solv(*d in the sanu* way. (Juns, in numbers 
which, before the war. would have seemed 
fantastic, had been ae<'innulat ed on the front 
of operations h<n\itzers, hea.vy guns, li<‘ld 
guns to destroy batteri('s, bomb-proof cover 
trencli('s and their covering wire entangle- 
numts. Tn'nch morta\;s had been concen- 
trated in Imndreds to blast a. way for tla* 
infeoitry. I^icpiid fire shells ha>d been pro- 
vided, and thanks to the most ingenious 
“camouflage” and to the wonderful courage 
of tlu‘ airm<‘n, which kept off the (ilernia.!i 

idcjis. “ 'riu* j^rrait mada* on im*, hikI <»n 
which ! cji’inol insiyf too ‘.tnni^ly.” ha- wrailc, i-- tlnil 
ol t ha* ]n*a‘j)()Tnh*nit iii^ cfTa-a-t a)f maKla*rn jtriillaTy ; it <ta)c- 
na>t. sa'ciii to Ilia* a-xii^^a-iaif a-al taa ^aly thaif in fha* iia tiiJil 
a-onflitioiis, rtitilla*ry is tha> (lcci>'i\a- arm, and tlnil tin* 
a)tht*r'’ are no niana* than its jinxiliai i<‘s.” NajMda-on at 
St. 1 [a‘li‘na haal saial nuich tha* sania*. In si<*;j;a‘-u art*ira*, 
Jis in the opt'ii fi(*ld,” ha* adj-a rva-d, “it is t ha* ^nn whia-h 
phiys tha* chia*f jMirf. ; it ha- f*ffccta*al a c<»ni|da*ta‘ ra*\a>lii- 
tiajii : it is with arlilla-iy llnit w»ir is nniala*,” Fia*ala*ria k 
tha* tlrcat, aifta*r his a*\pa*ria*nca* in tha* Sa*\ a*u Va*ar.*H’ War, 
;:roatlv iiicra'asa*al his artilla*ry, especially his sha*ll- 
firing wa*aipams, tha* liowil/.a rs. 


aviators, the posit ia»ns a>f tin* pia'ca's wa*ra‘ 
ma)stly hidalen from a*na*my obs(*rvat ion. 
Aa*rial amal alira*a‘t aabsa-rviit ion hiial a*nableal 
the \ imy ha*ights juial tln*ir na*ighba>urhoaHl to 
be ra*pr('sa*nt('d t>n a plastieim* maxlel. On this 
luaHlel tin* ridgt's, spurs, gullia-s »i.tid plat(*aux, 
tra‘ncha*s, roads, tracks, redoubts, a*rata‘rs e^nai 
ANira* a*!itangh*nu‘nts w»‘n* ra'prodticed with 
iuna/.ing lidi*lit\. 'Pin* Mayi>r ad’ \’imy, \Nha> 
haal an intimata* knowh'alga* a>f tin* groiuul, had 
it.ssisla*a! tha* nia>da*lh*r, and it was to n<^ small 
a‘xta*nl altia* la> his a-fforls in a'luciahit ing aloubtful 
piHUts in tin* aerial photographs that the 
annist met ors a)f tin* moda*l wa*r<* a*nabh*d ta» 
maka* it sa> \ i\'id and acciinita* a ra'produa*t iam 
a»f tin* grounal ana*r which tin* Hritish attjia*ks 
wa*ra‘ ta> ha* nniala*. Simihir ma*l ia-ulanis a)hsa*r- 
\atiaM) had l)a*a'n ha'staiw a'd ani ot ha*!* pjirts ad* t haa 
a*na*my's paasitiam, a.nd it may fairly ha* saial 
that im stramg paiitils ad* impairt ana*a* haal 
a*sa*ajH‘al tha* alt t a.‘nl i ants ad’ amr gunna*rs. If by 
a*lnina*a* tha'ra* wa*i*a* any. tha' taviiks had ba*a*n 
nmva'al u|> t a> a*a)mpla*t a* tin* wavrk a>f t ha* art illery. 
btistiv, tin* a*al«^a*s ad’ tin* ena’tiiy's e\ta*riiM’ 
lina*s Inial ba>a*n mina'al in ])hica*s am a sa*tile up 
ta> na»w unha'Siral a>f, jiiial amly surpilssa*al by that 
imm<‘ns<* mining a>pa*ratiams tha'ii lj|i*ing a*oni- 



idl photof^raph. 

GERMAN OHSERVATION POST, 
Built of NtccI, in use by the British. 


pla*ta*al unal(*r tha* (h*rmjin a*nt ra*nehma*nts am 
tin* \\'ytsclnu*ta*-.Ma*ssina*s rialga*, samth a>f ^'pra*s. 

d'ln* vital! na*ca*ssity of <d)taiining tha* eanmnainal 
aaf tin* air aluring ai ma)a|a*rn baittla* haal na>t ba*a*n 
o\ a*r!a»oka*d by a>ur aiir la*aida*r, ( /!a*na*ra*.l 'rra*na*hai.ral. 
SiiK'a* (In* Ihittla* a>t tin* Sa>mmat tin* (jia-rinains 
haal made gra*at a fforts to ra*gaiiii the asca*nahanaty^ 
in tin* air. Tha* Faakker had virtuailly <lis- 

181—3 
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appeareil before the 8uix>rior machines we had 
used against it, and had been replaced by the 
An)atross and Ffal hers tad ter, tJie latter having 
a speed of over a hundred miles per hour. 
Among oth(^rs now employed by the enemy 
were that of tlu’i J^uft-Verkehrs ( iesollschaft, 
known as the Jj.V.d., the Otto, the Aviatik, 
and the big (lot ha biplane, witli its j)owerful 
armament. This machine, which had two 
engim's, was a “ push(*r ” bijdaru*. It was based 
oti the llritish Hand ley- Page. ITiifort imately 
th(* second Handl(iy-Pag(* had by the mistake 
of the j)ilot bec^n landtMl behind tht? (.lerinan 
lin(*s instead of in nsir of (he llritish, and 
thus serv4'd as a model for the enemy. 

The result of these change's was that th(‘ 
fight for supremacy in the air had once more 
to b«» renewe(l by the llritish, and, as a pre- 
liminary to (he l)a(tle fix(Hl for th(^ 9th» our 
air K(|uadrons on April 5 and (> crossiMl th»‘ 
enemy’s liiu“s and sough(- out the enemy’s 
lighting mac.hiu<\s. Oomba(s -veritable battl<*s 
-- betw(»en large forma( ions occurred, and at 
a loss of 28 machines we j>ut out of action 4(i, 
and two hostile balloons. S<*ven(een suecossfid 
bomb raids were carri<Ml out on aerodromes, 
ammunition dej)6ts and railways and over 
1,700 photc)gra|)hs w(*re taken. On Saturday, 
April 7, there w(‘n^ nuiewed bombings of aero- 
dromes. Hostile trains, too, were attacked 
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by machine-gun fire, and a German kite 
balloon destroyed. 

'rhreo weeks before the attack the cutting 
of the enemy's wire entanglements was 
commenced while his billets behind the front 
and his communications w’ore systematically 
searched by big guns. The general bombard- 
ment of the Gennan positions began some few 
days before the date fixed for the assault anti 


gradually grew in intensity. It reached its 
climax on the early morning of April 9, when 
the concentration of shell -fire was probably 
the greatest which had as yet been seen. The 
contrast to the days. of the South African w'ar, 
when a few “ Long Toms ” and CTeusot guns 



iFrom “ Flight." 

GOTHA BIPLANE. 

Its machine-^un could be fired directly hick 
at a pursuer. 

re[)resented tlie heavy artillery of (he liellige- 
rents, must hav(^ struck Gem'ral Smuts, wlio 
was on a visit to the South African troops 
on th(^ western front and observed the artillery 
preparation for the* assjiiilt of the Viiny 
heights. 

The w('ath<T was at first liettcu’, though 
patelu‘S of snow still lay aVxmt ; but b(*eame 
lavd again before the day of attack. CndtT 
a wann sun and a bhu* sky stnui-ms of 
shells hurtU'd through the air and burst on 
the Vimy ridg(‘s, in the <‘ast(u*n <^uvirons of 
Arras, and on the high ground south and east 
of tlie city. The German batteries n'plied 
chiefly by bombarding Arras itself, where tliey 
rightly sus])(‘ct(‘d a largt^ part of the liritish 
infantry wcTti hidden. 

Idention has aln'ady bet'n inad(' of the 
ancient caves and tunnies under the city and 
of the extensions which had bc'cn made of them. 
There and in similar constructions out (►! reach 
of the German artillery, British infantry were 
assembled in security. On the roads leading 
to Arras columns of men, guns, transport 
mules, ambulances and stretcher bearers wert^ 
drawing nearer. The finisliiiig touches were 
being p\it to the preparations for the battle. 

During t he night of April (i -7, British troops, 
far away to the south-west, had gained a number 
of points between Selency and Jeancourt two 
and six mile.s respectively north-west of St . 
Quentin and nearer to Arras. During that of 
April 7-8, our troops had progressed on a 
front of 3,000 yards north of the village of 
I.iOuverval on the Bapaume-Cambrai road. 
The result of these operations showed Haig 
that there was no likelihood of disturbance 
from any counter-attack by Hindenburg over 
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tlie devastated region, and they served to 
divert the attention of the latter from the real 
point of attack. 

The blow timed for the next day was to be 
struck by the Third Army under (leneral 
Allonby, who had four Anny (\)rps at his 
disposal and ay additional Anny Corps lletvl- 
quarters to be used as occasion might demand, 
and by General Horne’s First Army, whieli 
latter included a corps of (\vnadians under Sir 
Julian Byng, in which a Division of home tro(q>s 
was incorporated. Allenby's four Army Corps 
were commanded respectively liy Lt.-Gen. 
Sir Charles Fergvissou, Lt.-Gi'n. Janu\s A. L. 
Haldane, Lt.-Gen. Sir Thomas D’O. Snow, and 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Fred(*rick 1. Maxs(‘. ('avalry was 
also brought up into the 'I'hird Army, in case 
the development of the battle might allow the 
employment ot this arm on a considerable 
scale. 

Th(‘ greater part <d' th(‘ divisions <‘mployed 
came from th(' Knglish count i<‘s ; to t h<‘m wen^ 
added Scottish, Canadian and South Africati 
troop>^. Th(^y were to storm a front mcMisuring 
from nortli to south some 15 mih's. 

Tlie attack of the First Army on tls* Vimy 
Ridge was th<‘ task of the Canadian (’orps. 
When the northern and central part of theses 
heights had bei‘n secured, th<i troops on the 
left of tlie (‘anadians wen^ to i‘xt(*nd the attack 
to the north as far as the hd’t bank of the 
Souchez River. General Allenby, witli the 
Third Army, was to carry th(^ southern j)art of 
the Vimy Ridge, tlu^ German positions east of 
Arras and as far south as llenin-sur-Cojenl. 

The Fourth Army und(T Geiu^ral Sir Henry 
Rawlinson and tlu^ Fifth under Sir H. (tough 
wen^ instructed to cooperate with th(^ main 
attack as soon »is its progress iiermitted elective 
action. 

The 'Phird and Fii*st Armies’ attack was to 
be carried out by a’succession of <*om]jaratively 
short advances arranged to correspond approxi- 
matidy with the enemy's suecessivt) syste-ms of 
defence. As (‘iwh stage w.m.s rejudied a short 
])ause was to tak(‘ place, to enable the- troops 
detailed for the attack f>n the next objective? 
to form up for the assault. 

Tanks, which since their first introduction 
in SeptemlxT 1917 had often done excellent 
service, were attached to each Corps and again 
did admirable work. Their assistance was 
particularly vahiable in the captuix^ of hostile 
strong points, such as Telegraph Hill and the 
Harp. 


What proportion of the troops forming the 
98 German Divisions dis|)osed between the 
Oise and the North S(*a garrisoned the enemy’s 
lines was uncertain, but, from the prisoners 
captured, it would a])pcar that, among others, 
the German 11th Active Division, (lie I7th, 
18th and 791 h Ri'ser\'e Divisions, the Kith 
llavarian Division anil th(' 1st Bavarian Reserv'e 
Division were present. Divisions of the 
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Commnndinjt RritiKh Air Services in France. 
l*ni.ssian (biard later came on the scene at 
Vimy, at Monehy-le- Freux, Bnlleeonrt and 
(^ueant. Somi* prisoners stated that it/ liad 
been intend(‘fl to evacuate the positions ^n 
April 15, but this is imjirohable. Hindenbnrg 
was not short- of men,* and the positions lost 
by him were of extraordinary strength and 
importance. 

On Sunday night the wind shifted to the 
west and at J a.m. on Faster Monday, April 9, 
(he sky was full of driving clouds. A bitter 
wind was lilowing, and sliortly after 4 a.m. a 
light drizzle began to fall, and the wind in- 
creased in force. It- was obviously going to be 

♦ Ac-corditii' t(» tlir MiliUoy (JornsHpoMdeiit of YVo- 
TinnH, tho (ifrinanw about fluH <Iato had ir)5 diviHion.-^ 
in ihn went, not. than 4,r)0e,h(K) nion on both front.-i, 
.')00,()()9 on th(‘ Jine.'i of coininunieation, and l,()00,00h 
in tho dopolH of (hninany. In addition Hmdrid)unr 
could at a pinch draw' on tho Au.stro-Unnyarian, Bul- 
garian and 'rnrki.^h Annio.s. 
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WIRE HNTANCn.EMENTS IN FRONT OF THE HINDENHURG LINE. 


ii ))imI (Iny for aoriiil obscrviit ion. H(‘foro (> 

Hu* l)(‘c»un(* a storm, later a snow storm, 

blit as it was blowing in tlio iMicmy's t’ac(‘s, the 
weatbiT was not altogi‘th(*r unfavourable for 
Haig’s plans. 

Over a year ami a half liad jiassed si nee 
the last grt'iit struggle for tlu' rim domi- 
nating the plains of the Seheldt liad ta.ken 
plaei'. 'riu‘ (lermans had then mana.ged to 
ret<iin their hold on it. It wa.s soon to l)e 
siMMi wlu'ther tlr'y would be abU^ to resist tlu> 
thrust ot b(‘tter trained troops inspired by the 
moinori<‘s ol the Somme, attaeking a narrower 
front, and supported by tanks and an ineal- 
eulably mori' powerful artillery. 

'I’lu' eoneiaitration of men and munitions hml 
begun wluMi Hapaume fell ; at the end of Mareli 
th(‘ bomba.rdment had opened. Kaster Monday, 
when at home civilians were enjoying tlu'ir 
holiilay, was to witness the gigantic etTort of 
our troo[)s against the' formidable ( Jerman 
fortress. 

For a brief interval the bombarilmeiit fiy 
the Mritish guns e(‘»ks<*d ; there was some specu- 
lation as to what was going to happen. Sud- 
denly all doubts wert‘ set at rest. The amphi- 
theatre of hills and tin* tields behind Arras, 


the chalky luMghts ea])tur(Ml liy the Krencdi in 
th(‘ Battles of Artois and V'imy, burst into 
flames. Myriads of shells swept ovi^rhead, a.nd 
some seconds latin* the ears of the onlookers 
were ileafi'iieil }>y the wa\'e of sound Sid up by 
the discharges of t h(‘ guns from bcdiind and th(‘ 
explosions of tlu* shidls deseending on tlu' 
(lerma.u liiu's. 'Tlu' final bombardment had 
eommi'iwed. To all this was added the (‘X|)lo- 
sion of mines wliieh hurled upwards t(uis of 
earth raid masonry, mingled with hug* spurts 
of blood-red flame into tlu' air. So \ iolent w’a.s 
the uproar that the ratth* of the field guns and 
the (‘easi'less rat-a-tat of the mevchine gnus wen' 
scarcely audible, d’ho repoVts of tlu‘ heavy 
guns sliook the walls of the tunnels and eavi's 
Ix'low Arras from which our troops were pouring 
to the assault. Above the flasliing turmoil of 
bursting shells and mines, ( Jerman rockets sliot 
up, discharging hmI, wdiite, green and orange 
coloured stars, tcdling those in rear that the 
long expected attack liad been begun and asking 
for supports to meet it and for the protecting 
barrage to keep back our men. For our part, 
to aild to th(^ deadlinoss of shell fire, we were 
hurling our latest death-dealing invention, 
cylinders of liquid fire, into the (Jerman 
t renehes. 
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'Phe streets of the town aiul paths aeross 
eonntry by which our men were exptvled to 
a Ivanee wi'iv illuminated by searehli^hts a.nd 
star shells so that the enemy's nuiehine-jjjunners 
sliould see their target, whilt* far away bi*vond 
his front lin<‘s (lashes of (ire from explodiuLC 
shells showed where our lon^-rauiJje ^uns were 
barragin^ all the roads that led uj) t«> his front 
trenches from their withdrawn hack support 
posit ions. 

The sun rose in a. elou<kMl and storm-swept 
sky and just bidore o.lltl a..m.. llu‘ time (i\e<l 
for tlie ad\'anee, tht'n* was a slight <'(nupa.ra.t iv< 
lull in the IhMtish homhanlment , while the 
CtTinan ;^unn(‘rs, in i\\p(‘eta.t ion of the atta-ek, 
shelled .Arra.s a.nd its \ieinity and both sides 
<»f tlie Arras- Bet hune hi^h-road with shrapnel 
a.nd high-(‘xplosives. 

A ft‘w of our da.rin^ a.irtnen aseeinletl ami 
flew' with the wind Ix'hind them to inspt'ct the 
results ot the (inal bomharduKait . 'riu*\ so(vn 
returned as they could s«'e liothinit throujih 
the mist and driving rain. For, as ha.s been 
relateil, the dri/zl(‘ had turni'd to a heavy 
storm h(‘fore ti a..m. 

Meanw hile, oflieers IooIomI at tluhr wrist - 
watches waiting for (lu* tina^ (ix(“d to arri 


“ Make a Baidc Holidjiy of it,” was a fn'quenl 
remark a-mon^ tla' men. M o.llO a..m. tla' 
bomhartlnu'ut harrap' optau'd and tlu' troops 
h‘ft tln‘ir tii'iiehes ami tlu' assault on thc‘ 
(Jerman positions began. 

In dt'serihing the lighting a.t the Battli' ot 
.Xrra.s- Vimy it will h(‘ eonvcMueiit to eomuumei' 
with the aehie\'ements »>t the British h‘lt wing 
fonm‘d by the h'irst Army, which a.s wn 
ha\ e .'<tM*n. lanl been «letaihMl to ea.j)- 

t ure alu' northern and central portimis 
of the \imy heights and the ground there 
a.hou(s. To tlie possession ot t lu' \ imy' 
(\i«lgt‘ the enemy rightly a.tta.ched grc'at im- 
port ane<% so that, a.ci‘onling (o t la* sta.(ements 
t»f prisoners, its defemh'rs had ordi'i’s to resist, 
at all costs to the la.st ma.n. d’he (lernui-n view 
of tlu‘ impiata.nee of tin* I’idge wa.s right. 
Not only did it bar our desetMit into the plains 
of the Sc‘h(‘ldt, hut it w as t he sout hern out w ork 
of the mining district of Lens, threatem'd on 
the West by (he British line from Souehi'Z 
round Angr(‘s and Ijievin to Loos. On (ho 
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retention of the Lens district depended largely 
tlie German retention of La T3a.ssee and the 
ridgeK eastward from La Bass^o to Liljo. The 
elaborate care bestowed on the position by the 
Gennans proved their anxiety. By damming 
Ihe Soucfiez stream they had flooded a part of 
the district between Souchez and Lens, and 
rendered the ]3ois-en*Hache, a wood betwoon 
Souchez and Angnjs at tlie foot of tlie plateau 
of Notre Dame de fjorette, a (|uaginire. After 
the capture by the Alli(^s of the b'osse de Calonne 
pit, 2,000 feet deep, in the Lievin region north 
of Angres, th(i enemy had flooded the works 
of the Lievin Mining Company, to prevent the 
British miners from driving galleries into the*, 
remaining five pits of the Company. All the 
supcTstrucJ-ure of the mine -machines, boilers, 
pipes, luul removed, and, acting under 

the ttiilvice of W(?stphalian engineering experts. 


positions in the western theatre of war. There, 
in the words of Sir Douglas Haig to Sir Eric 
Geddos, “ a thousand yards advance meant 
more than a 15-mile advance ” in other 
places. Bavarians, Wurtembergers, Ham- 
burgers and the other German troops who 
fonned the garrisons of the Bois de Hirondolle 
and the Pimple* above it, of Hill 145 — 1,700 
yards west and 700 yards north of Petit V^imy, 
the dominating height of the right — of T..a Folie 
Farm, of Petit Vimy, of Thelus (on Fritlay 
Thelus had been destroyed >)y our guns), 
of Farbus to the east of Thelus, and of 
Bailleul-sir-Berthoult thoroughly rt^alizod their 
responsibilities. The road from Arras tlirough 
Petit Vimy pointed straight at the heart of 
L(‘ns. In the Prinz Arnauld and Volker 
tunnels, in caves an<l in the considerable 
village of Vimy, the railhead from Lens on 



t iiey liad destroyt'd the shaft linings which kept 
water from liltiTing into the pits. 

The labyrinthine entrenchments along the 
whole stretch of thi' Vimy heights and the 
tunnels beneath (hem told the same tale. 
Those lieiglits, some six miles long, and at their 
broadest two miles across, were one of tlu^ key 


the eastern slope, the (Jerman reserves were 
hidden. 

The condition of the he’ghts, when at 5.30 
a.m. on Easter Monday the Canadian Corps 

♦ The “ Pimple ” was 60 feet lower than “ Hill 145 ’* 
at the northern end of the V7my Ridge, and separated 
from it by a valley. 
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comma nded by Sir Julian Byng and tlie British 
troops on their left and right advanoetl to storm 
them, was a striking example of the devas- 
tation of war. The wocxls had been reduced 
to splinters, the barbed-wire entanglements had 
been torn to pieces, and tlie thii\ covering of 
soil on which they stood cliurned u]) and 
blended ^\ith the chalk below it. Buildings 
had obliterated, dug-outs batten'd in, 

while the gi'ound resembled rather frozen earth- 
waves than the once even surfiU'o it luwl formerly 
ilisplayed. Nowhere was i^rogress possible in a 
straight line, so cut up was the earth with 
shell holes an<l mine craters tilled t<» the brim 
with chalky water. An eye-witness {The Times 
VVar Correspondent), who visited tlu) ridg(> in 
May when it had bec'ii eleansl up by tlui 
Salvage Corps, has k4t a vivid impression of the 
debris there. 

StaiKiing ftt an acrict'iUal spot in tlic njicn. 1 took tl»r 
1 rouble to note dcjwn flu' articles udiich lay within a 
radius of, perhaps, two yards of my feet. 'Phey ineluded 
one of the iron uprights on which the (Jerinans string 
their wire ; some odd hits of tlu* wire itscdf ; a (lerman 
trench helmet, with a bullet hole in it ; a few inches of 
cloth, pre.sumably unifoiiti ; an object which, kicked u|» 
with my toe, proved to be a pair of woollen .socks rolled 
up ; a buckle with an inch of leather, evidently part ot 
a bell, ajiparently llritish, attached; the head of a 
Oerman entrenching shovel ; a splinter of slu‘11 .sonu' 
five inches long ; an unexploded (Icrinan hand gremuh' ; 
a table fork ; two sandbags, troddioi into tlu* earth and 
barely visible ; and a splinter of sipiared timber, about 
three imdu*s sipiari', presumably part of sonu' (lerinan 
defensive work. Most of tlu'se thing-- were only hal! 
visible, with one end projecting ahovi* giomid, and all 
were eoatetl with diisi. 

So is the whole area. 'Phere are une\plod(‘<l .slu'lls ot 
every- size, fnnn great ll-inch things d(»wn to fiehl-gun 
shells ami hand-bombs ; butts or barrels of idles ; 
larger or smalliT [lieces of uniform, up to whole but 
tattered coats ; (h*rman caps, belts, dented tin I’up-', 
broken w'ater botth's, torn jilaying cards, scrap-- of paper 
printed in (lerman, and all manner of nnrecogni/.abic 
bits of W'ood and cloth and metal. 'Plu* surface of the 
earth is no longer soil, but a compost of mixed soil and 
articles of human use. 

And this region, il must be remembered, ha- now been 
“cleaned U|).” Kv^rything that I have nu'idioneii i.- 
broken and trodden under foot and uncIcss. All things 
worth sav’ing havi* bi'cn saved by the Sal vagi* (-orp-;, and 
the deafl have been buried bv burial parties. Not all. 
howcv(*r ; for one finds among the chaos iln-adful ]>ils 
of humanity, and horrid things are fioaling in the water 
in some of the larger shell-holes. .Mso one knows that 
there were dug outs everywhere wdiieb were broken m 
by our guns, and from the sickening sm<*ll that leaks up 
through I’revii’es one knows that there were (fermaiis in 
the dug outs wdien the ruin came. 

It was tis if (‘oatt'iits of soiiio vast rag 
and bone shop, cemt'tt ry and arsonal htwl bovn 
scattered haj)hazard betwt*en Hill 145 and 
Baillciil-siir-Bertiioiilt. The destruction was 
terrible, the stench awful ; never was tlu^ 
impotence of man in face of modern w'eapons 
brought more foieibly home than it was to tlu' 


st eel -hehm'ted Canmliaus and tlv' British as 
through tlie dreiicliing rain they followed the 
harriwgt* up tlu* slippery lu'ights and gained the 
plateau. So rapid, iiidee 1. was tlu'ir alvanee 
that practically within 40 minutes from its 
commencement the whole of the (i!i*rman first 
ine, except at the norfhern cud of the Kidg*. 
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(Commanded the Canadian ('orps in the Rattle of 
Vimy Hidfte. 

luul hciu taken, and the troo])s forming its 
garrison killeil, wounded, or prisoiu'i's. 

'riu* attack was pivot <*(l on Souclicz, from 
whic.h the British advanced to turn the northern 
end of tlic lu'iglits. 'Plu* Canadians, moving in 
fiirci* .siu’cessi VC waves, (‘asily mastered tJu» 
first line of the em*iny, hut tlu* division on the 
left was held up and fierei* fighting t()(>k place 
on t he slopes of Mill 145 at t he nort hern end of 
t he ridgi*, i he tin* from t he ( lennans hanging on 
to the eentre of their si'eond line and frofii the 
Pimple to the north wluauMi the grouiul 
.sloped down sluirply to tlu* narrow' Souehez 
\'al ley, across which, on the western si(l(% lay 
tlu* Bois-en-Ihu'he, lu'iiig particularly clTectivc. 

While tlu* fight hen* wa-^ jinx’-ecding a tunnel, 
the entraiici^ c)f which had Ium'u concealed, siuh 
ilenly disgorged columns of the enemy who 
refook some of tlu* first-line tniiiches in this jiart 
of the fiehl. A desperate struggh^ ensiu‘d, and 
it was not till 10 ]).m. thut the Uanadians 
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suCfOL-dctl ill rcgiiiniiis !i portion of th<> lost 
coiuiiK'st. Tlien snow was falling lioavily, a.n«l 
it was (locidod to oonsolidato tho positions won 
and to loavo, for the presold, the assault of the 
I’iniple. 

Moanwhilo the eentre and right of the fjoia- 
dian Corps aided by an lOnglisli brigade inter- 
posed in the middle of tla' assa.iilting line IumI, 
despite the (MUMny’s barrages, sei/t'd the tlrsl 
and si*eond lines of tlu' foe, ta.king prison<‘rs 
])V the hundred. After a paiist*, dnrin.g which 
onr gunners delnm'd with sliells tin* (h'nna.n 
third line, tlu'v a.ga.in a.(l\an(*(‘d ahont 7..‘>d a..ni., 
and eaptiinsl ba Folit* Farm, La. F(>lie Wood, 
and 'rh.elns. At 10 a..m. snow fell hea.vily from 
black clouds sw(H‘])ing across tlu' ridge. Half 
an hour latiu* it e(‘a.sed, th(‘ clouds thinned, a.n<l 
the sun shone fitfully. Word was rt'ci'ived that 
the British Divisions attacking the soullu“rn 
end of the lu'ights aial pushing ea.stwa.rd be- 
tween the h<‘ights a.nd tlu‘ Sea,rp<‘, ha.d betai 
su<*<‘esst ul. Chc'cred by fliis lU’ws, t he Ca.nadia.ns 
rapidly eU'ared tlu* (*nemy out of tlu‘ n‘st of 
his third liiu'. By I p.m. i‘very point ainu'd at 
had been reaelu'd and secured, the \’imy Bi<lg<‘ 
from Commandant's House up to Hill If.") Ui’,.s 
in our power. For the tii’st time direct obsi'rva- 
tion of th(' ( J(‘rma.n positions in flu* (‘a.stern slopt* 
of the heights aiul in tlu* plain bel(>w wa.s 
seeni’f'il. Our troops now' dug lhems(*lves in 
on t hi* sl(*ep ea.st(*i*n slopi's of t he ridge wt‘st and 
north-w’(*st of Farhus. ('a.\alry a.nd infamtiw- 
pa.trols w<*re then sent out in the direction of 
\\’iller\a.l a.nd along the front of line occupied. 
A eonei'iitrat ion of ( Jerimms on a road in the 
n<*w fii'ld of \’ision wms promptly n*ported to 
our gunners, who immediately flung high 
explosi\'(* and shi’apnel a.t the enemy's ma-ssv's. 
A litth’! lat(‘r columns on other roa.ds and troop 
trains unloading reinforeements at the \'imy 
railh(*ad w(*re shelU*d by fit*ld guns which haul 
lu’i'ii brought up on to the plaiteau. W’e w<*re 
also at the southern amt'^kirts ot (Jivenehy-en- 
(Johelle. More t lum ll.obtt m**n, n<*arly KKt 
otlieers, a.nd 12 guns had been e<iptur(*d, Mainy 
fugitivi's Baviiria.ns and Brussians Inul bei-n 
found in tlu* Brin/ Ariuiuld tunnel. Some ol 
tliem haid been without too I tor tour days. 

'^riu* following eon\ ersiit ion between a wM.r 
0(>rrospond(*nt and some captured otlieers is 
w orth ri'jjeat ing : - 

“ W)u*n do you think tin* wair wdll end ? " lu* 
asked. 

“ When the Knglish are in Berlin," was tlio 
scornful answer. 


4ir) 

“ Wha\t about .\meriea ? " eanu* the retort. 

It is bad for us, very bad, but, after all. 
.Vmeriea i-an't s»*nd an aurmy across tlu* ocean." 

At t his sonu* ( 'aiuulia.ns standing by burst out. 
hmghing. 

Don't you belii*\(* it, tald sport," said oiu* of 
th«*m ; “ wi* ha\ e eouu* along to light you, ami 
the ^’J^nkees will do tlu* sa.nu‘." 

'The X'ailkv'i* tunnel, it may be adda'd, had lu'(*n 
mineal b\ t lu* ( ia*rmams. but fau t unat<*ly t lu* U'aials 
Wa*ra* <*ut ha‘ta>i*a‘ tlu* charges a*auilal he explaaih'd. 

In the ji.fl('rna>a>n aaftha* 10th, about 1 av'eloek, 
tha* (’a.iijialiams alislaxlged tha* ({(‘rma.ns fraun tlua 
ra*a|oubt tan “Hill ll.">." aft(*r shai-p tightin.a.;, 
I'iipturing 200 prisona'rs anal a. numba*r of 
tra‘neh mortars anal maehina*-guns. ('anadiau 
paitraals puslu*al aiming a simwstaarm inta> tlu* Baiis 
ala* \'illa>, tavwarals Ba‘lit Vimy anal thra>ugh tlu' 
Fa.rbus Wauxl, ra*aeha*al tha* .\ri*a.s La*ns railway 
a*mba.nkment . d'ha* wa*a.tha*r ha.il maw da‘tinita*ly 
broka*n, anal faai* ma.ny alays a*ontinua*al staarmy, 
with ha*a\’y falls a>f sna>w' a.nal s(|ua.lls aaf wiml ami 
rain. 'Pha* a)pa*rations t ha*ra*fa)ra* wa*ra* much im- 
pa*ala*al and tlu* troaaps sulfa*t*a*d gra*at hardships. 
'Pha* alillia'ult ia‘S aaf tlu* aalvana'a* wa*ra* mua*h aalala*d 
taa by tha* impaassibilil y aaf bringing up rajaidly 
tlu* guns n*([uir(*d to pr(*pa.ra* the wa.y of furth(*r 
praigra*ss. 

In twaa days' lighting tha* rim aaf tlu* plain of 
tlu* Sa*ha*lalt a.nd tha* aaut works aaf L<‘ns had 
jaa.ssa*al intaa British ha.nds. 'Pha* m*ws lilla*al 
Caiuiala with priala*, aiml was ji happy aiugury faar 
tha* Cnita*al StJl.ta*s. It a*raawna*il tlu* aa*hia*Va*- 
nu'iits aaf tha* Ca.nadia.ns in tha* sa*a*aanal Bat t la* aaf 
X'pra*s anal at Coui‘a*a*la*t f a*, juid w ha*n wa* r(*ma*m- 
ba*r tha* laang aln».wn eaanta*st aaf t lu* ya*a.r ba*faara* aan 
t ha* similar 'Phia*pva.l Bialga* anal a*aant ra.st it with 
t ha* sw ift m*ss w it h w'hia*h t ha* \'imy Bialga* lia.d 
ba*a*n ea.rria‘al, t ha* ta*a*hnia*al auu I t a.a*t iea.l praagra*ss 
sinea* tha* Balttla* aaf tha* Saainiua* ba‘a*aama*s iippji- 
ra*nt. “ N’imy, ’’ aabsa*i\ a*i 1 »l Sa*nataar W'haa 
in duly, 1011, had wji.rna*a| P'ra.na*a* aaf ha*r 
un|ara*pa,ra*a lna*ss, “is a symhaal aaf tha* w'lualaa 
wsar, tha* syuibaal aaf ha*avy iU’tilla*ry snuishing 
tra*na*ha*s a.nal giving tha* mf.mtrv fra*a*dom aaf 
iuo\ aiua*nt. Naaw', a,fta*i* twaa ya*a.rs, Ifritish ami 
P'ra-m’li artilla*r’y ara* ba*ginniiig taa ring l*]a.sta*r 
jaay ba*ll.'- faar tha* li laa*ra.t iaau aaf tlu* ta*rrita)ry." 

'Pa a ra*t 111 n taa t ha* tight ing a laang I ha^ ra*st aaf t Iw* 
liiu*. Whila* tha* Canadians in tha* a'arly imarn- 
ing aaf .\pril 0 wa*ra* attaekiiag Vimy Bidga*, 
Sa*aattish ami .\aart h ( 'ounf l y t raaaaps Wf*r*e rngaga*a( 
against tlu* slaapa*s ba‘yaand Ba)f*lina*a)urt ami tliaa 
(k*riiuin a*nt ra*nehments b(‘twa*a*n Bailleul-sir- 
Jierthoult, at tluj .southern a*nd of the Vimy 
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[Canadian ujjicial pnotograph. 

CANADIAN LIGHT HORSE GOING INTO ACTION. 


Hidpo, and tlio Sc*arp(‘. Hero, again, tht‘ front 
Irriichos w(*ro (fuickly roaciuMl, l)iit tlit^ left 
was d<‘Iayod- hu\ not stoj)pod— by rnacbine- 
giin tiro from jajsitions south-west of Bailleiil. 
Still tlu* oentre and right ])roko through, 
capturing the Point-du-.Iour, a clump of farm 
buildings on a sliglit hill, the “ Punif),” tlie 
suburb of St. J^aur^'iit, and the Hyderabad 
]ladoubt, whei’o a Tbigade-( Jon(‘ral and las 
staff vv(*re secured. 'PIk’i I 5 rigadi(‘r vvi'pt at the 
shanu' of his captur(‘ (he seems to liavc been 
complet«*ly surpiised by tla^ rapidity <‘f the 
advance). His men had suffered Iieuvily, but 
had inflicted no casualties to speak of on 
their of)ponents. Besides .‘k^oO prisoneis, who 
included a whole battalion of the 102 nd 
German Regiim'ut, 25 guns (including two 
huwit/.eis), a battery of tr(?iich mortars, 
an 1 an anti-tank gun wc‘re taken. 

Meanwhile, the guns wer(‘ being brought up 
to support th(' British assault on tlu* German 
third line. But the batteries coming up along 
tlu‘ ScaijM* wen* at first kt*pt back by the Ger- 
man gun lire from Observation Bidg(‘, and it 
^^as not till this point was taken by Eastern 
(V)unti(*s troo])s (about noon) that they could 
b<» us(‘d at decisive ranges. This therefon* 
involved the cutting of tlu* wire entanglements 
at this part of tlu* tit*kl being carried t>ut at 
long-range, and therefore not effectively. Xever- 
theless, by noon the whole of the secoiul line 
of the Germa?i defenct's from south of Neuvi le 
Ahtasse (which fell to London Territorials) up 
to a point north of La Kolie Farm had been 
taken. Fiirther progress was made when tlie 
advance was resumed shortly after midday. 


and many of the German batteries were taki^n 
with a large number of guns. 'Flic n(*xt day, in 
the forenoon, the l(*ft ova*rcame the n^sistanco 
soutli'West of Bailleul, and the line was estab- 
lished from Givenchy-en-Gohe'lle across the 
Arras-L(*ns railway to Athies on the banks of 
the Scarjx*, the Germans having been driven 
back in plact^s to a d(*pth of three miles, and 
their first tliree lines captured. 

In the aft(‘rnoon cavalry had come* up to the 
east of .‘Vrras, in readiness for action should oui* 
infantry succeed in wid(*ning this breach 
sulheiently for the operations of mounted 
ti’oops. South of Feuchy, howciver, tlie un- 
brok(‘n wire of tlu* German third line com- 
pletely ])revented a. cavalry attack, whik^ the 
commanding ])ositions held by the enemy on 
Monchy-le- IVc*ux Hill blocked the way of ad- 
vance along tlie Scarpi*. The main body of our 
mounted troops were consequently withdrawn 
in tlu* (ni'iiing to positions just west of the 
town. But smaller bodies of cavalry w(*re 
employed effectively during the afternoon on 
the right bank of the Scarpe to maintain touch 
with our troops north of tlu* river, and they 
captured a number of prisoners and guns. 

South of tlu* Scarpe, on April 9 , General 
Allenby's Third Army had assaulted the German 
lines from the south en I of the Vimy Ridge 
and the eastern suburbs of Arras to the region 
we.st of H^nin-sur-Cojeul. The difficulties 
met with by the troops in debouching from 
Arras were peculiarly great. At one point the 
trenches were not five yards apart, the founda- 
tion walls of a house alone separating them : at 
011101*8 200 yards of ground swept by machine- 
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gim fire had to be crossed. All the exits from, 
and open spaces before, the city were com- 
manded by these weapons. Marshes, and a 
maze of wire-entangled mined faetorit's and 
dwelling-houses, had to bo traversed. On the 
south bank of the Searpe our men luvl to storm 
Blangy and Blangy Park, then the Railway 
Triangle and Feueliy. Tlie ObsiTvatory Ridge 
was powerfully fortified. A strong sup[)ort 
trench, known as the Hengist trench, ex- 
t<>nded soutli from the railway eml)aiikment 
to the road from Arras to Cambrai on which 
was the fortified villager of Tilloy-les-Mofilaines. 
South of Tilloy the Harp, near Peaur<uns, thi^ 
neighboring Telegra])h Hill, the village of 
Neuville Vitasse, and the line of entrench- 
ments from the latter village to Henin-sur 
Pojeul had to he carried before wc* could ho])e 
to secure the high ground on both sides of the 
Arras -Cai i ibrai c av isi • way . 

Punctually at 5.30 a.m. Allenby's men, who 
had emerged from the tuniu'ls and caves Ix*- 
neath Ai’ras, dashi'd for Jilangy, whi(di wais 
defended by a r(‘urguard of Hamburgers, en- 
sconced in the broken ruins of the houses and 
behind garden walls strongly barricaded wdth 
piled sand bags. With thi^ aid of Tanks a 
way through Blangy was .speedily made. Some 


bombing posts stuck to the village, but in an 
hour's time the garrison was killed, w'oundtvl, 
or captured. Ikishing eastwanl along the 
marsht's by Ifiangy Park our men broke into 
the Hengist trench, where thert' was some local 
fighting, and by 8. .30 a.m. were in front of tin* 
Railway Triangle Redoubt. The Tanks had 
rendered gn‘at assistance. In spite of the mud 
they had crawled \ip and put out of action 
tiumerous machin(*-gun tanplacements. 

At fix* Railway Triangle Redoubt th(‘ (h*rnian 
resistaiKH* stiffened. The Scottish troops had 
t(» takt' covt'r and wait till our artillery had 
<lealt with its dcfeiices. The barrage was 
lnH)nght back and soon the Kailway 'Triangle 
was delug(‘d with a huriicane of shells. A 
'Tank arrived and aidjMl the artillery, and tla^ 
Scots completed the work at 2 p.m. Prom tlx^ 
Kailway 'Triangle they pressinl on to PtMichy, 
wluae tlu‘ ('bapt'l Redoubt an<l the (’hurch 
Wt)rks \vt‘r<' obstinately defeixU'd. 'I'h(‘r(*, again, 
the 'Tanks gav(‘ th«‘ decisive* touch, some 2,()0f^ 
prisoii(‘rs we‘re take*n, and our cavalry [)atrols 
th<‘ n(‘\t day securc'd on tiu* banks of the* Scarpe 
two howi(/A‘rs, (fitting down the* gunix’is and 
))utting tlu* pie‘ct‘s out of action until th(\v 
could b(^ brought ir). An alte'inpt to press 
onward through the* breach made? in th|? 
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I OfJ'u itil hhotoziiph, 

BRITISH SOM3IERS EXAMINING A CAPTURED (JERMAN GUN. 


( Jri’man liiK's, whicli wns in t h(‘ <lirrc- 

t ifiri of Mori<*liy-lc- v/ns hi'ou^lil (oa statul- 
sfill })y tlic (Jri’iiuui win* riitaFiglcna'iits. 

Ill tin* iiH'antiiiH* ()l)s(‘i*\alor'y Hi<l^o tin* 
point fi’oiii w hicli tiu* ( Joi'inan jjjuns hml lM*rn 
(liivft 0(1 when l)oml)ar<linsj[ Ari’as had lu'on, 
as wo lia\(* so('n, rushod ahont noon, and 
Tilloy-los-Moilla.iiu*s stormed. M'lio Harp a.nd 
Telegraph Hill did not fa.!! until tlu* drinks 
eana* on the scene and crushed in the eon- 
<*retn machine ^nn. emplacements. Finally, 
hy nightfall .Vou\ illo X’itasso and the entronch- 
im‘nt> h('twt'(Mi the \’illa;4e and Henin-siir- 
Uojenl were in Hritish hands. 

At II. .*).“) p.m. Sii- Doiiolas Haio was ahk* to 
iH'port that oni’ troops “had e\i*rywhere 
stonnc'd the en(*my's defone(\s fiom I h'*nin-sur- 
(’oji'ul to tlu* southern outskirts of (lixcnehv- 
en-( {olu'lh* to a depth of from two to threi* 
miles,*' that '’up to 2 p.m. 0,81.*) prisom*rs, 
iiK'ludin^ lit! othe<‘rs, had pas.st'd throuoh th(* 
eolleetin^ stations," and that " the captun*d 
war matin iai inehuU'd uuns and numbers of 
trench mortals and machiiie-^uns." The Viiny 
Hid^t' was ours, we had hurst out of Arras, and 
we w(‘i<' on tht‘ western edi^e of tlie liigh ground 
south of the Scar[)e. 


A\’hil(‘ w(‘ w'(‘ri' thus moving on from Arras, 
the advanct* of the Fointh and Fiftli Armi(‘s 
had Ix'en continued, by which a numlicr of 
fortified \’illag(*s covi'iing the llindinihurg liia* 
had been cajituriMl wnth .some hundi*eds of 
prisoners, and considerabli* progre.ss mad(‘ in 
the din'ction of St. C^u»‘utin and ('ambrai. Our 
troops on l*'.ast(‘?- Monday captui-ed Hoursies 
on tlu* Hapaunu*-( 'ambrai (*hausse(*, and l)(*mi- 
court south of it. Hermies, on tlu* Jhijiaunu*- 
( ambrai lailway, was occupied, and from 
Hermies our jiatrols (*nt('red the considerable 
Ibivriucourt Wood. Xorth-w(*st of St. Quentin 
wt* took Fr(*snoy-le- F(*tit , and, noi*th of that 
village, Fontru and Le \’ergui(*i-. Throughout 
tlu* montli of April our Southei*n armit's k(‘pt 
up their actixity by a s(*ri(*s of small ent(*r- 
pri-ics which brought tlu'in nearer and near(*i* 
to the Hindenburg Line. Tlu*sc served to attract 
the attention of tlu* (*n(*my, who could not 
dixine tlieii* limit nor asceitain x\’}i(*th(*r they 
xvi'i*e merely the bt‘ginning of mon* (*xtensixe 

temjits. 

In the battle of .April h 10, the most suc' 
cessful yet fought on the Ibitish front, xvr had 
smashed in tlu* western front of the Arras 
salient. 
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Troops from tho Old Country, nidod by thoso 
from the Ovors(*a Dominions, fixHii South 
Africa and Canada, liad contributed to the 
victory. 

On April 10 King ({(‘orgc sent to Sir IX>uglas 
Haig the following telegram : 

“ Th(' whole Kmpire will rejoice at the news 
of yesterday's successful operations. 

“Canada will be proud that the taking of 
the coveted \ imy Kidge has fallen to the lot 
of hcF’ troops. 

“ 1 heartily congratulate* you and all who 
have taken pait in this splendid achic'vement . 

“(;koh(;k K.l." 

'The Jving r('c(‘iv<'d the same day the h'licita- 
t ions of l*rt‘sid(*nt Poincare: 

I Imvr giviil in conmMl nhn your M:ij«‘--ty 

on th(* s{)l(M)(li(l Miofoss won hy your valiatit troops. I 
»lo not (louhl that it is tin' pn lndr o» I'rrsli vi<'t orios. 

I your Majnsi y to Ik h«'vr in n\> vh'\ olod frioiuKhijt. 

Th(' King replied as tollows : 

My p«V)[)l(‘ will sham with inr the In'iiMtolt ^rililn<h' 
with which I lm\«* r»c('i\c<l the I ricndly congrat uhC ions 



;0//;( ; // fioitnii' hv i-'niiii /s Dodd. 


GHNERAL SIR HENRY S. HORNE, K.C.H., 
Commanded the British First Army in the Hattie 
of Vimy Ridfje. 

so U'indly exprcs-cd ]>y yon, M. Ic I’n'-siihud , on the 
successful attack of my troop-. 

Sir Douglas Haig was congrat iilatf'd by 
(Jeneral Nivelle: 

From (loticrnl NivcIIc ( ’ommamlcr-in-t ’hief of the 
Annies f»t the Xorth and North-K'i't to Field -Marsh.d 
Sir Douglas Haig. 

10.4.17. It is with very irrcat plea-nro that I -end 
you iny wannest congrat ulatir)m' (»n the '-fileialid -uccf*-'^ 
<d' the important operations earned out ye>-t.'rday hv 
tho First and Third .\nnic-. 


troin Idcld-.Marshal Sir Douglas Haig to (o'uoral 
NiM' ‘ 

I(h4.1'}. -I am mo-t grati'ful to yon tor tho kind 
wire yon ha\»' heon good enough to ‘-end me. 'The 
Idr-t and i hird .\rmies are much grafitied at tlu' generous 
appmi-iaf ion which yon have * \pre“-«'»l rcuartling the 
re-.ults of yesterday’s hat I le. 



GENERAL SIR EDMUND H. ALI.ENBY. 
K.C.B., 

Commanded the British Third Army in the Battle 
of Vdmy Ridtie. 

Sir Jtiliau Hytig rccrisu'd this messnge from 
Sir Hobcrl Donh'ii, llu' Prime .MinisP'r of 
( aiuida : 

Ms rolliMgncs and I srnd Wi rinc-t eongi’al niat ions 
on tho -plondicl sncce--, ii,oliio\ itl ye-U-nlay hy *hc 
( 'aiiii lot,n'>. 

\N i» h 'Iccpo-I int.'iesi ji.iid pii'lo I read this morning 
lln‘ lining -forv of fheir n l\ uioo, and lourn I hat 
||ir\ ha\o oaplnied and oocnpioil tin- siroiijlv torli- 
lird po- it lo!!' w lech ( -aw oiim\ loocn! (<»l*’ranoo. 

I leipo yon will con\i-y to I he torcc*- nndor your 
coininand tiio mtoiisn approiiation o| the Caiiadie.ii 
pooplo, who c prnlo in the record ol tlioir force-, will 
Ik* griMlIy intcM.silicd hy 1 tiis new ;inii glorion . a')iic\e- 
locnl . 

I'A’cn the (o'rmans were somewhut sohered. 
Us- the fnllouiiig newspaper extracts show : 

The ’I'aift hfitff in a \'cf\' lo-ii-t comment -nyis that 
Sir hoiiela- Haig ha-- won a (.nlicid siuwc-s which 
oimlit iiol to he ill-nil d and will Ining him rich poi.i-e 
in l.omloii. Si I at cgicaM V, howc\ci-, he ha- not got 
one -Ilia!! step tart her. 

rii o I'o.s v/.s-f/o' /stlhnnf.'i iii'lilaiy corn -pondciil. 
-av- that (Jermans knew' Irom experience- in the. 
Somme hatlh, cspciially during the first duvs. that 
there I- no rr-medy agnm-f malerial -npc.rioi it y iu 
♦ he mcchanicel mcaiiK ot 'wa/iiig wai. 'I'hc loin' 
period ot thi-i wuirld war, h - continues, has prorlm-cd 
no s.it isfaiiorv aiitiilote to the frightful elfeci i v'-nc-s 
ol largc-calihn* guns- amt nunc throwers, \\t> must 
a •i-ept such rchnff- a^ the pres -nt one at Arras as 
part of tie' hargairi. Such oeenrremes are a kind of 
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GROSSING THE SCARPE. 


\Offirial phologrnph. 


trtof’ciil robuj^. rf tlio clToct, nrt noly. u 

brojik Ihrou^h by the ut fucker, doen not follow the 
luefieu) rebuft, the whole opcrulion of the buftle 
r(oiiivins nothing Init u wcuki'iiing of the attacked in 
men and material. Those at home can le^l. assun'd 
that all pri'cautions haco been taken to prevent a 
break through by the English at that yioint of the 
great battlo-front where they havt3 now advaiu'od. 

The following; eomnionts are also interesting: 

'I’he hdpzi(jcr Ncucste Nnrhrichten vaunts the Crown 
T*rinee Huppreeht’s leadership, deelaring that he has 
taken all precautions to ensure that this new English 
surf shall break iinpotently against the (Jerman granite 
wall. 

d'lie Frankfurter Zeilung says that the Oerman 
Dommand certainly counted on this Arras battle, 
which it. licit hf*r avoided nor feared, adding that it is 
perhaps not too much to say that if has lain directly 
in the plan of the (Jennan tkjininand. 

The iunvspap(*r fnrtlu'r adds that : — 

Unhappily, the ilefenco of the West front will this 
year cost Cerinany a heavy saeritii’e. 

The ominous words “ the loss of guns must 
he nn*koned with ” oeeur in several reports. 

The Colotjne (luzcttc. and the Kotnischfl VnJktzeitung 
at tempt to soften them by saying that the guns must 
have be«'n rendered usole.ss by explosives before capture. 
'Ihe former journars comment on the loss of men is that 
the touglmess with which German troops resist tlie 
enemy yirevents them from giving uy> th^ struggle 
always at the right time, osjieeially as communication 
with the Higher Command is liroken and barrage fire 
ilominatos the ground behiiul. 

The Rhcfniftch-We.ttfnlisrhr Zdtung, quoting tho 
Kaiser’s words in a recent decree about “a new time,*' 
^ays that tho conflict at Arras and Soissons will decido 


whether a new lime is dawning for the German people 
or not. If, says the newspayicr, victory be granted 
to German arms, a new time will flawn for a greater 
Gminany, but otherwise a new <ime u'ill indeed dawn, 
but not a bcMer, and the construction of Gorman social 
and e<*onomie life, of which the Imperial message 
speak-% will retire into misty remotcncRS. 

The military correspondent of the Vn.sfi^fiche Zeitung, 
in an article lu'aded “ lk*ginning of tho Decisive Hattie,** 
says • — 

“Our enemies must recogi^izo from the manner of 
our resistancB that the th'rmans are resolved again 
on tho most stubborn resistance, n’his moment must 
bring the decision of the English and French General 
Staffs to ripeness; it is time for action. In these 
days begins a gr«‘at af'tion, which we, indeed, regard 
as tho decisive battle of the whole campaign. Not 
in vain have the hardest battles of tho whole war been 
fought near Arras. .Arras can bo described as the most 
imyiortant strategical point of the whole line. We ran 
contemplate tho events of the next days and weeks 
with the fullest calm.” 

Tlmt- tho first of tho battle of Arras- 

Viiiiy had no strategio consotpieiices was an 
entirely erroneous Gorman assumption. For, as 
wo have soon, tho oyyorations on tho 0th -10th 
htul rosulted in the transference to t he Allies of 
a considerable stretch of country which gave 
them important strategic advantages, as it 
rendered much easier a further advance 
eastward. 

Tuesday, April 10, apart from the reduction 
of tho redoubt on “ Hill 145 ” and of Farbus 
Wood and Farbus, was, like the next day, spent 
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in consolidating under heavy shell fire our 
hardly-won gains on the ridge. Horne’s left 
and centre marked time, while his right and 
Allenby’s army pursued the vnviny in the 
region south of the ridge over the Searpt^ 
towards the Oojeul. 

The collapse of the (lennan defences between 
Thelus and Athies pennittod Alleiiliy's left 
to move along the northern bank of the Searpe 
and to turn froi^i the north tla^ high gn>und 
south of that river. M’he (lenuaus who hail 
been expelled from Hlangy, Feuehy, 'Tilloy* 
los-MofHaines, Nouville-Vitasse and H(‘nin-sur- 
Cojeul, arul retreating u]) the la'ights. 

were now in a dangerous salitMit, the width of 
w' hi eh- from the Searpe to the district of 
(Voisilles aln'ady occupied by th(‘ British — 
was only some seven miles, ddie IkmuI of this 
salient, the approaelu's to which, however, 
from th(* south wcr(‘, owing to tlu* devastations, 
still dilhcult, was on thc^ line Athies-J lenin-sur- 
(’ojeul but five mik^s in breadth. Alk*nby’s 
left w'as alnaidy in Athies, his right in Henin- 
sur-C’ojeul. 

FarthtT to the south-i'ast Australian and 
ih’itish troops of the Fifth Army were* pre- 


paring to assault Ihillecourt. These troops 
were already in Kcoust vSt. Mein, Longatb^ 
and Noreuil, facing the southern end of the 
Drocoiu’t-Quoant line. South of and well 
east of Queant the Mritish had occupied 
Louverval, Doignit's, Honrsies and Demieonrt 
and wi'j-e halfway between Ikipauine and 
Fainbrai, while from nemieourt to thi‘ ('uvirons 
of St. (Quentin they were I'veryw here dri\’ing 
back th(' fMH'iny. 

It was ch‘ar that the battle of Anas \’'iiny 
had greatly ehangetl for tlu' worse the pt>si1ion 
of the (lermans in onc^ of the tw'o great salitaits 
ereatt'd ]>y H indi'nlairg's enforee«l retreat 
the line ( ‘amhrai-vSl . thi‘*>‘tin- l.a Fere. 

On April the hattU' was r(*siini<‘d. and 
about noon the wlude of the (Ji'i’inan third line 
systcMU south of tilt* Searpe was taken. Ihif. 
further progress in this part- of the fi«*ld was 
cdu'eked hy nundhue-gim fir(‘ from tlu' \'illage-; 
of Ileninel. W'aneoiirt and OnemapfX', w’hieh 
our artilh'ry was unable to sih'uee. 

d’he k»'y to the position on the h<‘ights south 
of Searpi* was the village of Monehy-le- 
Preux. On Monday it had heeii the head- 
(|nart<‘rs of a Oeiinan division. It was fiow' 
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tlic hea(l(|uarters of a brigade, for a large part 
of the foi‘ had boon driven baek. Monehy and 
(hieinap|)e stood npon the edge <if a little 
[)lat.eau 90 feet above the average* level for a 
eorisiderable distance around, and 2o feet 
higher Ihati the sinninit of Orange Hill nearer 
Arras. Motieliy was approached ]jy sunken 
roads, and it and th(^ chateau north-west of it 
had b(*en hastily put- in a state of (lef(*ne(< by 
the (‘n(‘iMy. Machine guns lined the roacls. 
and were ensconced in Sart WDod, north-east, 
and in tlu^ lh)is du Wrt, south-east, of the village. 
As our cavalry, who wtne w(*II out in front, and 
our airmen reported that Monchy was strongly 
h(*ld, it was »lecid(*d t(» (‘nvelo[) the \ illage. In 
a snowstorm All<*nby’s left froju At hies e.t- 
ta<*ked tla^ eriemy in Kainpoux, on the north 
bank of the Scari)e, a village* thri'e mile's te) the* 
ne)rth\ve*st eef Meme*hy, cie)sse*el the Searpe* 
be‘twe(‘n Kampoux and Re)eux, and attacke*e| 
the^ (le*rman outpe)sts. Me‘anwijile a e*e)nsiele*r- 
able* fe)rce* e)f Alle*nby's e*a.valry and infantry, 
))iilele*n by the snowsteam, jaisheel e>astwa?‘els 
along the^ valley south of tlu^ Searpe*, and 
occupieel the ne>rthe‘rn sle)pe*s e>f Orange Hill, 
south-e'asT of Fe*uchy. Hy night fa, II Hritish 
bomb(*rs were at the* e>utskirts e>f Monchy. 
'riie* tanks came*, up, and ])reparations feu* 
the assault, tliej next elay we*re nnule'. We* 
had met witli no che*ck, anel Sir l)e>uglas 
Haig by 9.27 p.m. was able to repeirt that the 


nninber of prisoners taken in the battle now 
exceedeel 11,000, including 235 oflicers, that 
wi^ hael captured over 100 guns (among them 
a number of heavy pieces up to 8 in. calibre), 
00 trench mortars and 103 machine guns, 
while seaith of the battlefield w'c had cxteneled 
e>ur pe3sitie)ji ne>rth e^f Louv'orv'al in the direc- 
tion of Cambrai, and driven the enemy froir 
Ingh .ground in the iKMglibourhood of kSt 
Quentin between Hargieourt and Le Vergui(‘r. 

It was still snowing heavily when at o a.m. 
on Wednesday, April 11, Monehy-lo-Rreux and 
tlu^ heights were attacked. On the south, 
Monchy was a.ssault(*d by two K?iglish infantry 
l)rigad<^s assisted by a tank. The enemy had 
many maehiiu'-giiris and from the windows 
and roofs fired down on our m(*n. Afl(*r a 
house-1 (>-hous(* Inmt the gari’isoii of the village 
ii.nd ehHt(*a\i wen^ kilU'd or woundt'd. Some. 
<‘seaped to a tn'ueh in thi* valley l)elow\ A 
couple, of linndred prisoiK'rs wvrii takt'ii. The 
tank, aft(T lrav(*rsing tJie village, described 
a eii •!(* round it, knocking out oiu* machine- 
gun post after another. 

TIh* cavalry, with Hotclikiss and nuvhine- 
guns, swt'pt out of a. dip in tlu* ground 
and bore down on Monchy from I lie north, 
driving the (‘iiemy ht'fon* th(*m. “ \Vr w('nt 
full till,” said a })(*grinied snha,llern, “full 
lilt with a ehe(*r for a good half miU* 
into tlie funny old town.” The troopt*rs, 
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CAVALKY IN A RUINED VILLAUE. 


with tlu'ir throt' dn-ys’ IxMirds, uuwaslicd I'acos, 
rusty st(M‘l lu'Inu'ts, l)(>n‘ littla n'StMul)laur«‘ ta 
tlu^ smart Lancers, Dragoons lU' Hussars (»l‘ 
(vther days, hut they were tlie same ji:ood troaps 
a.s of yan*. Dehauchin^ from Moiiehy, ilis- 
mounted cavalry a,nd ijifant rymeii Nvark«‘d 
down th(‘ (‘astc'i'ii slope* a.nd u itli Ihitchkiss a.iul 
.L(‘\vis faults attacked Hu* trench and machiiu*- 
mui (*JU])la-ceMieut s to wliich t lie iugiti\ i*s ha.d 
Hed, drove* t hem out into t h«* ope'ii, a.nd iullie*te*d 
much loss oil them. 

Hy h a.m. tlie jiasition was comple*te*ly 
ta.ke‘n, and a little later tlie (lerman mms 
l)e‘vand Sart \Ve>od commeiice’tl to homhard 
]\lon(:*hy, which was practically intact, aiul 
gradually n'duce'd the \ illag(* to ruins. He*h>re 
noon and an tlie* a.ft(‘nie)oii aiiel e*vening ele*s- 
pe*ratt* attt*mpts were^ made* to re'ceiver this 
impeu’tant point of the derma, n line*. M'liey 
W(*re all repnlse*el with he*avy loss. Tlie* e*avalry, 
elismounted and fighting as intantry, re*nelere*el 
most valuable se*rvice in he*lping to holel the* 
village. 

Wliilo the struggle! for Monchy anel its 
envire>ns was j)re)C(*e*ding the* southt*rii <*nel eif the* 
Hindenburg linti was assaulted at dawn by the 
Australians and Knglish fre>m the* hitth Army. 
The German jiasitians we*re; defe*nele*el by 
enormous wire entangle*ments and the gre>uiiel 
in front was quite open, but, with the he*l[) of 
tanks, the Australians forced tlieir way through, 


se*i/.e*d t\\e> line's of tre'iie lics, anel pe'iie't I’ateMl t het 
de*rman posit iems a.s far a.s l<ie*uce)urt -k*/- 
dagnie'oui't , drisiiig bc,ck treiops of the* 2nd 
IVussian Guard Division. 'Tlii'y wen* imw 
be*l\\e*e‘n the* ( )ppy -Me'*ricourl a.nd Drocourt- 
(,>ue'*a.nt line's. vSimult aiie'oiisly Huglish troeips 
pe*ue*t rale*< I into Hulle'coiu't , ele'tVnde'd by ele*tach- 
nie-nts of t he* .’Ird Prussian Guanl l)i\isie>n. The* 
eibst ina.e*y of t he* e*ne‘my'.'^ i*e*sist a,iie*e* in lle'*nine‘l 
anel \\'a.ne*enirt he‘ld ha.e'k the* a.dva.ne*e‘ of the* 
'I'liirel .Army. .At mielela-y the* eue*niy eounte*r- 
a,l I a.e*k' *el, elre)\e* the* haiglisli Irom Hulle*eourt, 
and eml fliinke*el the* .\usl I'alia-ns, w ho we*re* fon*e*d 
ha.e*k tei the*ir original line*, le*ii.viug. it weuilel 
se*e‘ni, e»\ cr 1 ,1 M Mt prise me*rs a,i id 27 mae*hine*-guns 
be*hinel the*m. Nine* tanks, it was sta.te*d by 
Lreife-ssor \\\*gt*ne*r, had also bi*en d<*sl roye*e|. 
'The* Hrilish artille ry some-what e*aunte*rbala.ne*e'ei 
our le)s.^e*s by inflie*ting h'*a.\ y e*asua.lt ie's among 
the* jiursuing e*ne*my. 

The: ae't ie>n in the* lhille*e*oiut n*gie>n haJ she>wn 
the* formidable* chanicte*!* e>f the* I f inelenburg 
line* in tha,t. dire.*e*t ion. Sir Demglas Haig, 
t he*re*fe)re*, ele*e*i<!(*d tev re*st cemte'nt with the* 
we*elgc we* lisi-d tlinist inte> the* de*rma,n line* 
at Me>nchy-le*- Pri'ux a, net elire*e:te:el (ije*n(*ral 
Alle*nhy te> swing his right, imrthwarel ehiwn 
the* \'alle*y e>f the* de>je*ul in the elire*ct ieiii eif 
due'*mappe' anel .Me)ne*hy, anel dene*ral He>rne> 
te> ee>mmence_3 his me>ve*me*nt northwarels from 
the \hmy h(*ights on L(*ns. 
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Below Gii<fnnappo the enemy's trenches ran 
in a south-westerly direction in front of H6nine!, 
wluTO they crossed the Cojeul, and then bent 
back towards Font.iines-les-Croisilles on the 
Sensee. Between H<jninel and Guemap|:)e, on 
th(i southern slope of the Guemappe-Monchy 
heights, was the village of Wancourt. West of 
]!eninel, near Nouvillo-Vitasse, the large, oval 
fort known as “ The Egg,” in a mass of wire, 
defendetl the right of the Gt^rmans. The wire 


in places was 40 feet wide and the entanglements 
and trenches had been cleverly concealed. 

In wet and stormy weather on April 12 the 
withdrawal from the front line of a number of 
Divisions wliich had been most heavily engaged 
was l^egim. It being fairly clear also that the 
cavalry could not bo employed as had been 
hoped, it was brought back beliind the west of 
Arras. At the same time every effort was made 
to bring up the heavy artillery necessary for the 
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proper preparation of further attacks. In the 
afternoon a further advance was undertaken, 
a number of tanks accomptmying the assaulting 
infantry. 

The Egg and Heninel were attacked by 
bombers from the north-west , while FToiiiiiel was 
also stormed from the south by tanks aiul 
infantry. The tanks crashtMl tliroiigh the 
wire and moved up the main street firing into 
the houses. After opening tlu‘ way for tlie 
infantry, they moved off in tlu^ direc^tion of 
Wancourt, where they smashed in defeiu*es and 
drove the garrison up the heights towards 
(biomappe. Having reduced Wancourt, they 
returned and coinjjkded their work in Heninel. 
The Egg, with 200 prisoners, had lieen already 
captured and our bombers luul joined up witli 
the troops who had followed t tanks into 
Heninel. By sunset Heninel, W'ancourt and 
the heights on tlie western bank of t he (\>jeul 
were in our possession. Altogether 2,000 yards 
of the Hind('nbnrg lino south of tli(^ riv(^r were 
taken. Xorth of tlie 8carpo t-lu^ viUagi^ of 
Ko(iux and* the chemical works n<‘ar Jioeux 
station wen^ attacked. W(' obtaiiusl but littk^ 
suitci^ss and round these points tierce fighting 
went on for many day-^. 

Away to tlie south-w(‘st that night wo also 
carriinl the eiu'iny’s ])ositions on a front of nine 
miles from Metz-en-fkjuture, south of the 
Havrincourt Wood, to Hargicourt, whiidi is 
10 miles north-north-w(wt of St. C^uentin. Sart 
Farm, (Jlouz(*aucourt, t h(^ woo 1 of that name, 
and Gauclui Wood, south-t^ast. of (Jouzeau- 
court, w'cre cleared of the Germans. were 

approaching tlie junction of the main roads 
which lead from reronne an<l St. Quentin 
respectively to Cambrai. 

The action on the afternoon of April 12 at the 
southern end of tlu; Arras- Viiny liattlefield had 
virtually given (huieral AlltMiby compk’to 
possession of the Scarpe heights. W'^ith the 
British in Monchy-le-lVtuix on tlie one side and 
in Wancourt on the oth(*r end of t h<' Monchy- 
Guemappt <‘levation, the (Germans clearly held 
Gu6mappo and any other points on the domi- 
nating ridge of those heights only so long as t he 
British chose to let tluun. 

Eeu’lier in the same day, at the northern 
end of the 15-mile-long field of battle. Prince 
Rupprecht’s army had met with another 
reverse. It will be remembered that on Easter 
Monday and Tuesday the Canadians had 
secured “Hill 145“ on Vimy ridge, but the 
Pimple and Givenchy-en-Gohelle, the Bois 


de Hirondelle, the Bois-en-Kaohe to T.«iuis, with 
Angres, Litnin and the western suburbs of 
Lens, wt‘re still garrisoned by the enemy. 
On the eastern slopes of the Yhiuy ridge he had 
not yet been dislodged from Vimy, Petit 
Vimy or east of Farbus, fn>m Willerval and 
Biulleul-sir-Berthoult. He could, thend'ore, 
from tlu^se vantivge points, counter-attack the 
ridge from the north and east. 



[Official 


GKRMAN BARBED WIRE IN THE 
ARRAS SECTOR. 

( Jeneni.1 Horne d(‘ci«led to capture t he 
Pimple and Givenchy-en-Goh(‘lle, cl(*ar th(' 
Bavarians, who had been reinfon'od by the 
5th (iriMiadicu's from t he Bois d(‘ 1 lirondtdle, and 
to take the Bois-(*n-l laeht^. otJi Grena- 

<liers fornuMi part of the fth Guards Division 
which had bc'cn s(‘nt fnmi l)o\iai to sujiport' the 
exhauste«l 21st Bavarian Division and 18th 
K<‘serve Divisi»>n. Simultaneously the British 
were to d(‘scend the eastern sIop<*s of th(^ ridge 
aiel storm B<‘tit V'imy, Vdmy, Willerval and 
Bailleul-sir-Berthoull , aiul establish them- 
selves m’erywhen^ on the Arras-L(Mis railway to 
the n(»rlh of Vimy. 

English trcxips w(‘re deputed th<» task of 
e.ssaulting the. small elevaticin north of the 
Siuiclu^z known as Bois-en-Haeh(^ which barriMl 
the advance on Angn*s from the ruins of 
Souchez, while the Ganadians wcumj dinicted 
against tlu* J'imple. 

At 5 a.in., in a t(‘mj)cst of rain, sleet, and 
snow, with the wind blowing at times fi()mile.s an 
hour, the taiglish at- dawn pressed through the 
Bois-en-llache und(^r tire from the Pimple and 
storme<l the enemy’s trenches. Some of our 
men were up to tlwdr arm|jits in mud, others 
disapj)eared in snowdrifts. Still tlaiy pressed 
on, while the fire from the Pimple, which 
was b(‘ing attacked by tho Canadians, be- 
came feebler and feebler. Suddenly a burst 
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choorin^ prochiimcd tliat it wa-; ours and 
tlinl tJr* Canadians \v(‘ro ( li\'<‘ficliy- 

ni-( J(dn*ll(' aial tlu' Hois dn H iroiidalh*. dTioy 
had cliinlxMl up tl»(* slippary sidos of llu^ 
Eiinpl‘‘ and, a.ftnr a. stnaiuous oiUMMintor 
with thr IVnssia.fi (Jna.rds, had S(M‘nr<*d the 
ri'doul)t. on its suniniit. Steps wovo at once 
taUini to hold on to the ha.rdly won positions, 
and pa.trols were sent forward to k(‘ep in 
tiaieh with tlie retreating enemy. Meanwhile 
Hritisli troops (following a liarrajze of 
shells) had inovi'd on I’etit Viiny, Vimy. 
\\'ill(‘r\'a,l and l’)a.illenl-sir-Hert lioult and <*om- 
pli'ted the oeenpation of . ( 1 i v<“nehy-en-( Johelli' 
and the ( lerinan lines to t lu east <d’ it . English 
patrols nortli of tin* Souelie/ riser crossed 
Xo Marii's La.nd a.iul s(‘iz»'d AujLires. ddie 
♦ ■neiny, <lispntiny esiay yard of the ground, 
N\as thrust ha.ek lM*twei-n tlie xilla^es to a.nd 
aeros": th(‘ einhanknient of tin* Arras- Lens 
ra.il way. 

'The results of the ti^htin»^ ^^erl• t(» he seen 
the next day, Erida.y, April l.’l, wluai in less 
a.honiina.l)le weat her I kii I leu I -sir- Bert hoult , 
Willerva.!, \’iniy and Petit X'iiny tinally fell 
into our hands. Befi.ri* thesv' last sueeessi's, 
then* ha.d luH-n many si^ns that the (k*rniaFis 
wi'ri* |)r<'parin^ to count er-a.t t aek in lorce from 
the direction of tlu* (lixi'iieliy a.nd II irondelli* 
\\'o(k1s to n'cover their lost treneht*s on the 
\’imy ridj^e. But the positions now held 
hy the P.ritish tnvops commanded these points 
and rendt'red it impossible for the <*nemy to 
ilehoueh from them. His attitude therefore 
hi'came at tirst purely passive, hut wa.s quickly 
(‘handed into a movenu'iit of retreat. 

rhe \dmy rid^e, with its western, northern, 
ea-stern a.ml southern sli>pes, was now securely 
witiiin the British lines. At 7.43 p.ni. Sir 


Dou^^las Haig telegraphed Hu* good news and 
also annouiiceil that the nuinher of prisoners 
tak<‘n since tlu* morning of April 9 exci'edt'il 
LLttOt) (amoim them 28.") ollieers), that th»^ 
guns captun‘d amounted to Itil), and included 
(‘ight 8-in. howitz<*r.s, t wcfity-eight o'l) howit 
zers and 121) ti.'Id guns and light ho\\itzi*rs, 
with 84 minenwerfer and 2.")1) machine-guns, 
hesid<‘s a large a.mount of stori's and matiu’ials 
of (‘\'(‘ry kind which wen* a.han(jon(*d in the 
hasty n‘treat. d’hesi* figures give* hut a faint 
idea of thv* decisive vii'lory gaiiu*d l)y the 
Jtritish. X'umerous guns, trt*nch mortars, and 
machine-guns, ami l(*ns of thousands of men 
lay smashed and buried on the field of battle. 

On tin* llth our a.d\ance (*ontinu(‘d, our 
patrols keeping <*onsta.ntly in touch with the 
retreating enemy, hut avoiding hea\'y fighting. 
By noon the genera.l line of our a.dvance ran 
from a. ])oint about l,00(t yards ea,st of Bailleid 
through Mont Foret (pia.rries and tlu* b'ailius- 
iMerieourt roti.d to theea.slern (‘iid of Ilirondelh? 
M’ood. XoHli of tlu* Souchi'z, Biaumont W'ood 
and the sontliern ontskiiMs of Lie\ in had been 
rea.ched, and by the evening tlu* whoU* of 
this town wa.s won. Tlu* linet ran from this 
point to onr old front line north of the Double 
Grassier. South of therivera Xorthumberlami 
brigade advancing in open ordt*r carri<*d the 
high ground (*ast of Ht'niiu*! a.nd captured 
Wancourt tower on the spur east of Waiicourt 
villagi*. Three furious count'T-attacks ag^iinst 
this position were driven off and further ground 
taken on the ridge south-east of Heninel. 

Other attempts were made against other 
parts of our line, the most scrioiLS of which 
was against Moncliy-le-Preux. Tlie Germans 
concentrated a large mass of artillery (ire 
against this point, and fighting was exceedingly 
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stiff. Some of their infantry reached the 
eastern defences of tlie village, hut on th»‘ 
flanks our men held tlu‘ir own. Finally the 
tuieiny was driven back with hea\y loss. Our 
troops had also puslu'd tlu'ir way i*as(wai‘ds 
down the Hindcnburj^ line till they had reached 
a [)oint opposite Fontaine*les-OF‘oisilli‘s, about 
seven miles south-east (»f Amis. 

During the night of the lIlth,or the morning 
of the next <lay, Vi my Station, La. F hand i ere. 


Fosse Xo. (», and BiKpiet ]\lill, between ( livenchy- 
en-(Iohelle and .\ngrt‘s, wc're seeuri'd, ainl four 
8-in. howit/.ers talv^ai. The Double Frassier 
at the southern end of tlie Lo«)s battlefield 
was finally eli*ared tlu* (It'nnans, a.inl smith 
of the Scai’pt' W(‘ progressi'd towards Queant, 
and soutli of this point ca.pt uri'd Aseencioii 
Farm ainl (Jraiul Frii*! Farm on the high 
ground ea.st (vf Le \"i‘rguier. In the environs of 
St. (.»>uentin, tlu' \illa.ge of Fa.y«'1 , only a 
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mil(‘ from tho city, was stormed on Friday 
night. 

On the 14th the wind had shifted to the south, 
the sky was blue ; the siiii was shining and the 
snow had melted, which favoured the British 
advance. Throughout the preceding night 
s{)urts of flame and violent explosions in Lievin 
and the mining villages whi(;h fringe Lens on 
the south, w(?st, and north had given the impres- 
sion tliat Lens was about- to be evticuated. The 
enemy had boasted that it was his intention, 
if forced to retreat, t o leave the coal country of 
Northern Franco a d(*sert. In Lievin the 83rd 
Pioneer Battalion had received orders to blow 
up the (Jreat Crassier and to demolish the 
’miiiifig works. On Friday they had laid 
over a ton of explosive (ammonal). Down 
one shaft alone, 20,000 hand grentules had 
lieen flung. 

All through the morning of the 14th (explo- 
sion followc’id explosion, while our gunnel's 
shelled a s(ui\icircle of ])ositions round I^ens 
from “ Hill 70,” one of tlie storm centres of 
the Battle of Loos, to Avion, south (if liCns 
on the Arras* L(‘ns railroad, and Mtiricourt. 
'Pho s(juaro blocks of stn^ets of red -brick 
c()ttag('s north of Lens — Cit6 St. Auguste- 


Oite St.. Laurent, Cit6 St. !^douard. Cit6 
St. Pierre ; those west of Lens, Cit6 Jeanne 
d’Arc and Cite St. Thdodore ; and thost^ 
south of the mining capital, Cit6 du Moulin, 
and nearer Givcnchy-cn-Gohelle, Cit6 de Riau- 
mont stood out clearly under the morning sun. 
The plain was punctuated with tall chimneys 
and slag heaps, power stations and spidery 
networks of iron girders. To the west of Lens 
the tower of the great waterworks was crowned 
with a white dome, still inttict, and the tower 
of Lens Cathedral rose sharp and white tlirough 
the clouds of smoke vomited by the blazing 
buildings in its vicinity. As the hours passed 
and our troops drew nearer, explosive charges 
were fired. Houses crumbled away, walls and 
roofs fell in, slag heaps burst asunder, and the 
bridges across the flooded Souchez and the 
Ia'us canal wont up. Before noon the Britisli 
were in th(^ centre of Lievdn, they h(dd the 
rotuls north and south of it, and were pushing 
through the shatt('re(l trees of Riaiimont 
U'ood into the streets of Hiaumont village. 
Ah'anwhile British troops had advanced from 
fioos and seized trenches iK^ar t he Loos Grassier. 
Held up by machine-gun fire from Cit6 St. 
Jjaureut, the movement had boon suspended. 
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In th«*/ aftcTiiooii (/itc'* St. IMcrre, norlli-wosi of 
L(*us, WiiA iakoii. 

Sirmiltanoously from tho \ imy ridge tlw* 
Britinli <loseonded into the plain, crossed the 
Arras- I^ens railway, and reached at points 
plae('s tliniO jnih?s east of tlie ridg<*. All 
this time, at frequent int(a\'als, great fountains 
of flame and heavy smoke s])urt(*(l high alxive 
the red roofs of the noi thern su))urhs of Lens. 
Th(^ enemy was blowing up tlie mines. “ I 
have never,” said an eyo-witm^ss, “ seen 
anything to c^qual the gigantic volcanoes 
sudd('nly releasf'd by the lighting of a fuse.” 
Most of the nanaining pof)ulation of hens had 
been withdrawn by the G(*rmans into another 
area when* their labour eouhl be utih/.iMi, 
under durancf*, but lier(» and there strings of 
bedraggled Kreneh - men, women and ehihlren 
■ — could be seen thrc'ading th<*ir way It) the 
Allied lines. 

South of the Searpt*, south and east of 
Fayet, we had got to within a few 
hundred yanis of St. Quentin, and carried 
the village of Gricourt at the point of 
the bayonet. Four hundred prisoners were 
taken, and attemi)ted counter attacks broken 
up by our gunners. 

Saturday night pa.ss<Ml uneventfully. There 


were oc'casional maehiiK'gun du(‘ls and 
a f(‘w prison(*rs w('?e taken in tla* west(*rn 
suburbs of h(*ns, and south of tla* Scarpc* 
our Jim* was advanced slightly <*a,st of 
IK*nim*l. 

On Sunday, A|)ril lo, the push towards l,ens 
eoiitima'd. Hiaumont' Wood was gaim'd and 
sc‘V(*ral points b<*t w«‘en it and th(* (‘ast(*rri corner 
of Gild St. bif’iTc*. Ily nightfall the enemy had 
be(‘n driven back into the nortlu'rn and wt*stern 
outskirts of Lens itself, and into Avion. V\'e 
were approaching .Merieoint and Aehevilh* 
ami Gr<*snoy, soiith of that im|)ortant piv'^ot. 
'File weatlier was once mon* bad rainy and 
misty ; }>ut tla* resistance* of the* G(*rma.ns was 
sensibly stiffening. During vSaturday and the 
preeeeling days the .*hd l)i\'ision of tlie Prussiafj 
Guard had l)f*eu brought into tla^ area bet\vei‘n 
Hulh^court and Qiieant, and at dawn on 
Sunday, siqjported by troops of two other 
Guanl Divisions and of an active or r(*s<a\'e 
Division of the line*, it was launch(*d against 
our new positions from Xonaiil to Hernii<*s. 
J'rccedod by a violent bombardment, the* 
enemy captured tlie village of Lagnicourt, 
garrisoned by Australians, pu.shed through it, 
and reached some of the field gJins, the breach- 
blocks of which had to bii removtsl. Withoiit 
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waiting for orders, the Australians (mostly 
Queensland and New South Wales ti’oops) 
counter-at tacked with the bayonet. The (Jer- 
inan Ctuardsmon fled, and by 8 a.m. were in full 
retreat. Tn the confusion of their flight they 
failed to find the openings in tlieir own wire, 
and were shot down in hundreds, l^y noon 
th(? guns had been retaken. Four had been 
bally <la!naged, and th(^ wheel of a fifth 
destroy(‘d. Three hundr(*d prisoners had been 
captured and over l,fM)() (l('ad (Jerma!is lay in 


Berliner Tagehlatt of April 14, might attempt 
to minimize the results and the danger run by 
Hindenburg. He wrote : 

An iiKirntaliori has l)0»*n nuulo in the German front 
on both sides of tfw* road to Donni. which rncjnis nii 
inconvenient ^ap in tlio other.vi.se smooth (German 
defence front. Wiiile this i« not a lircak-throimdi, 
every loosening of a defensive liiu* inelndes a standing 
still of thr* advanced front, part of which is exposed 
to envelopment by the enemy. Stamling still in the 
enemy drnrn-lire if one’s ow’n arliMery is not in a position 
to refpiite lilo' w'ith like signifies useless .sacrilict' of 
valuable f(»reti'<. 

'I'he eoftimander of a defensive l)attle is confrontofl 



[Official photogiaph. 

GETTING A FIELD GUN INTO POSITION. 


and ill frunt of tli<> wire ciitivngh'mcnt. The same 
day wo had jirogrcsscd in the nciglibourhood of 
llavrinconrt Wood and in th«' night wo took 
the village of Villand, south-mist of Ifargieourfc. 

It was on Snnday, April 15, that the Froneh 
bomhardnu'nt, prt'paratory to tin* battle of 
( ’raonne-Keims, ncan*<l its climax. The 
moment Imd come to dri\’e the (Jermans from 
the ludghts north of the Aisne as the British 
^ad driven them from the ridge of Vimy, and 
to extend the French line east of Reims, us 
tlu' British had extended theirs oast of Arras. 
The results of the battle of Arras- Vimy liad 
been a happy augury for Nivelle. 

Lieut. -General Baron von Ardenne, in the 


with the gnwe (pu'stion whether he shonlil rtt(<'mpt to 
ol tain final sneeess by a stuhl orii b.niding on to in- 
dividual endangered parts of the fi>rmer front lin»*. 
As ill so iloing he would '-urreiider his own initiative, 
he will generally atiswi'r this rpu'stion in the negafi\e. 
'fo retain hi*- initiati\e mii''l reiiiaiii liis jiravest task. 
What ho has t«) do is by approjniate troop movements 
to convert the eiuMuy’s original success into the t)ppositi*, 
an 1 indeeil, without disproportionate lossi^.s, render it 
iniioeuous, Tt remains for the <-lear-sigbtedness and 
power of ri'.solve of thf* commander to decide whether 
(he production of favourable conditions for figliting 
is to be obtained by eounter-attaeks or by witlidrawdng 
his own front, d’ho recent evacuation of the battle 
regions on the Somme, Anen*, and Oise has eonvinciiigly 
shown how much the gixiiig up of even wi«le tracts of 
land to the eiieinv can he of inealeulal.lo tactical ad- 
vantage. Thf* eoiuhietor of a defensive battle, therefore, 
has to test whether the enticement of the enemy into 
a freer country whieli does not bristle with his £ims can 
be made a surprising factor of victory. 
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In the present ease these eoii'^iclemtions obtain 
pnhaneed sifrnifioanee through the cooperation of 
the French Army of Soissons and Reims. 'J'he Fren<-h 
and Rritish evitiently are a>;ain attempting their uhl 
-anie of threatening both hostile flanks. 'Plu-y have 
ulw'ay^' repeated it hitherto, res^nnbling a ehcvs 'player 
who always opeiks his game with the same move. Tlie 
(ierman Army Council, however, hold the inner lines 
with a powerful general reserve of whieh the 
«a!ico has already been specially «mphasizeil by 
Hindenburg. He will know liow to employ it at tm 
right time. 

The BaFoii luigflit tluif “the evaetirt- 

tion of the Inittle regions on th<' Soiuine. 


et the gates of I^‘ns, at another at the gtitt^s of 
St. Quentin. 

I lie British advanei* Inul now rtuudied i\ 
tiim* at wliich the obstacles offered hy the 
weather and tlie natun* of the i*oiintiy had 
inadi* tlu‘ nuilnt(‘im>n(‘(' of I'oininunieations V 4 *ry 
ilitlieiilt, es])('(*ia.ll\' fop the guns, d'lu' infantry 
h('gan to f(‘el seriously the want of artill<*ry 
support, without whieh troutal attai'ks iiiuh'r 
nuxlerii eouditions are iiupossihh'. :Mop‘- 
over, the <-tM‘niy had had tiuu‘ to bring up 



\Olli( ltd /di< 

UTILlSlNt; A 1 I.OOUED SHELL-HOLE NEAR BLANCiV. 

Ancie and Oise" had " eonvineiiigly^ shown n-sorves and had i(*et)vered to a groa.l extent 

Itow' much the giving up of 4‘veii w’idc! traids Iroin tho lempora.ry disorgam/a.lion ea.used 

of laud to tlie enemy" eould be “of inealcul- Iiy our first atte.eks. Both I la* inen*asing 

able tactical adv'aiitage." Doubtless it is a slnaigth of his n*sisla,nee and the wi'ight and 

sontKi maxim to withdraw^ one's ficad from a promptness •>!' his eountei a.t 1 aeks ma<fe it 

position in wliich it is being soundly pniiche<l. <-vi4h*nt that, exe(‘pl at <*xc(‘s.si\'e cost, onr 

But it can hardly bo recommeiid<‘(l as a met hod siu'cess could not bi^ ih‘velop4‘d further without 

of winning a w'ar. 8iiic(‘ Monday’', April t). a. n f urn to more delibera.t(mia*t hods, 

the Gormans had bomi bloodily dofoat<‘d in 'The success, wliclh<*r measured by our 

ovory action with the exc(*ption of that of captun's in terrilory, prisoiM-rs atid guns, or 

Biilleconrt. Their count or-at tacks, except at judg(‘d bv tin* number of German l)ivisi<uis 

Bullecoiirt, hau hopelessly failed arul tluy attracted to th(^ front of our attack, bad been 

had been driven headlong from some of flu* n*niu.rkable. 

stroiige.st positions on the Western front. At At tla^ end of six days’ fighting 4>ur front 

one end of the long battlefield the British wem had progr«*ss(*d four miles forward, and all tho 
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(loriiiiiating featureH, which were coiisitlercd 
(lcsiral)lc to hold before transferring tfie bulk 
of our n'KOurees to thn north, hail been cap- 
tured. ft would, t liiTcfore, have been possible 
to stop the Arras offensive and to divert 
forthwith to the northeni tlieatre of operations 
the troops, labour and material required to 
eotnj)lete tie* preparations for an operative 
policy tlieri*, wliile holding the eni'iny fast by a 
siiflieient show of activity in tljr* area just 
won. 

Ibit the advance of the Kreneli was on the 
point of beintr launehi'il, and it was important 
that the full ])ressure of the Britisli offensive 
should be maintaified in ordiT to assist them 
and seize any opportunity which might arise 
from their success. Aeeordingly, active pn‘pa- 
rations were undertaken to renew the offensive, 
})Ut. for the reasons set. forth above, it w<i,^ 
necessary to ])ostpone operations until all 
was ready. The following wei'k, therefore, 
saw little chang«‘ in the fn>nt, although the 
•troi^ps continued incessantly to labour at 
these renuin^ments und(‘r conditions demand- 


ing the highest qualities of courage and 
endurance. 

The witlnlrawal of the enemy’s reserves 
from the front of the French attack had already 
been largely aecomjdished. In addition to the 
losses inflicted on them in jnon and material, 
a wide gap had been driven through the 
(iennan defences. To stop this gap they found 
it needful to bring up heavy reserves of men 
and guns while they work(‘d without ceasing 
to complete the Uroeourt-Queant line. Ten 
days afti'r the opening (►f the offensiv^e on 
Ai)ril 0 the number of (terniau infantry engaged 
against the Itritish front had been nearly 
doubl(*d, in spite of the casualties their troops 
luul sustained. Massing together such large 
forces had exposed them to heavy losses, and 
they had also suffered from their frequi^nt 
and futile eounter-attiwks. 

field -Marshal Sir Douglas Kaig might w'ell 
be content with the result of tlu* six days’ 
fighting, and if an tinaxoidable pausi^ now took 
place it was only the calm which preluded 
t he coming storm. 


CHAPTER CCXXI. 


THE ITALIAN OFFENSIVE OF 
MAY-JUNE, 1917. 

Alliki) ('onfickknlic at Komk Tlans kok I!M7 (’hoick ok Fronts Tmk I’vrt Assicnko tc 
Italy— The: AIcnitions rRoHLKM May 12: Okkknsivk on thk Ison/o Initiai, Sccckssks 
The: Kiohtino on Kck and N’odick 'I’hk Alimni Fnd ok thk First Fhask Not knocch (Jcns 
May 2:^: 'PiiK SorTHKRN Okkknsivk Analysis ok the: Orkrvtions A Limitkh \’icToin 
The: Arkzzo Hricadk Acstrian Sccckss at Hkrmadv A “ I{k(;rktt.\mlk Incidknt*' 
Hejsclts krom May 12 to flcM-: <S. 


O N tli(' moruiiig of Jamiary (», P.H7, 
llu'D' took |>liic(' in Komk* the first 
s(‘ssiou of R political and military 
(■oiif(T(‘n(*o l)(‘t\\vrn n'prcscMiitat iv(‘s 
of tlio four chief I^airopcan Allies against tln‘ 
(-’(Mitral hlmpiri’s. (lo'at Hritiiin was r(*pre- 
scMiti'il by Mr. Lloyd Oeorf^c', Lord MiliKT, Sir 
IbMiiiell Fodd (Firitish Amba.ssador at Koine), 
(UMieral Sir W'illiani KolxM'tson ((’hief of the 
(leiKM’al Staff), (jjeneral Sir H(Miry Wilson, and 
(JiMieral Milne (eommanding the British forces 
at Salonika) ; Franet^ by ^IM. Briand and 
Alb(‘rt Thomas, M. Ibirrem (Ambassador in 
Home), (JtMioral Lyanti^y (MinistiT of War), 
and (General Sarrail (FommandcM’ of (b<‘ Allied 
Fore(‘s at Salonika) ; Kussia by OeiHTal (Jalitzin 
and M. de (Jiers (Ambassador in JloiiK!) ; Italy 
by Signor Jioselli (Brim«i Minister), Banm 
Sonnino (Minister for Foringn Affairs), Signor 
Seialoja (MinistiT without portfolio), (kMUTal 
Cadorna, (Jeneral Morrono (Minister of War), 
Admiral Corsi (Minister of Marine), and (knieral 
DairOlio (Imder-Seercdary of State for the 
Munitions Department of th<‘ War Dffiee), 

Tt was the first time (hat an Allied ( onterene(^ 
had met in Kom<*, and the mouKMit was 
of unusual gravity. On Di'cember 12 (Jermany 
and her allies htvd taken the first open step in 
Voi. XIV.— Part 182 


th(‘ “ political oflensive" with which they had 
res()lv(‘d to reinfo»*e(‘ t h(‘ir milita.ry efforts. 'PIk* 
lmp(‘rial FlumecTor had aimonnec'd in th(‘ 
KiMchstag that (JiMMiia-ny and Ikm* alhes w(M‘(‘ 
disposed to discuss the (past ion of piMiee. 
Formal Notes had Immmi s(Mit by (l(M’ma.ny and 
Austria, to the opposing 1 ’o\V(M*s ; llu‘ lUMitral 
PowiM’s and the Pope had be(Mi informed of th<‘ 
st(‘p. A W(‘ek lat(M’ Mr. Wilson ha.d addressed 
a Not(‘ to (h(^ b(‘llig(M*(Mits snggi'sting that tln‘y 
should dejin«‘ the eoiilitions tlay th(»nght 
lu'ee.ssary to the eonelnsion of peae(‘, and 
answers had Immmi ([iiiekly returned by (J«m’' 
many and Austria, evailing tin* .\m(M-iea.n sug- 
gestion, but [imposing an immiMliate eonlenMiee 
of belligenMits on niMitral ground, ddie Pope's 
Chri.stmas Allocution had urged juMiee ujion tin* 
world, th(‘ p(‘aee that was annoiin(‘('d “to men 
of good will,” and M. Caillanx’s visit to Italy 
which was to bi'cnme famous had eoineidcsl 
with all thes(‘ manifestations. 

Baron Sonnino had Ikmmi (jiiiek to point out 
that the (arman and Austrian .Notes gav(^ no 
indication of the basis upon which it was pro- 
[)ose(l to negotiat(‘. .M. Briand had s[)okiMi 
still nam^ clearly: “'Phis is a trick; it is an 
attempt to sow disunion betwiMMi the Allies ” 
” 1 have the right, and it is my duty, to struggle 
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against a possible poisoning of iny country.” 
Mr. Bonar I^aw had repeated the words u^ed 
earlier by Mr. Asquith ; “ The Allies cdaitn 
reparation for th(^ j>ast and guarantees for the 
futijre,” and Mr. Lloyd (leorge, in his first 
iinj)ortant declaration as i’riine Minister, had 
struck tiu; same firm note. M. llodzianko, the 
President of the Duma, had rej(^cted the 
possibility c)f entcTing upon peace negotiations 
“ until the enemy is dc*Hnit(‘ly Ix^aten,” and the 


Olio speaks under liis breath of the Trentino, anotlier 
of Belgium wholly restored and independent, a third of 
Alsaee-Lorrain^, a fourth of 'J'rieste or J’oland or Lithu- 
ania, or a Balkan Oonfedoratiori, and so on. . . . All 
this would mean very little if it did not recall exaetly 
what happened here in Rome in April and May of 19 1.*), 
that is lo say in the period before our denuneiatioii of 
the Triple Alliance and our entry into the war. At that 
lime, too, them circulated written leatl(*ts which caiiii? 
directly or indirectly from the representatives of those 
who aro now our enemies, or from other mysterious 
sourees— leaflets which gave lists of conci'ssions which, 
it was asserted, were offered by Austria-Ihtngary as 
the price of our neutrality. Yet of these conccBsions, 



(JKNRKAL CADORNA IN HIS OFFICIAL HFADQIIARTF.RS. 


Duma had unanimuusly eonlirmed his attitude. 
On December IH Laron Sonnino liad em- 
phasized and amplified liis first brit>f declara- 
tion in a short, spet'ch which ivroiised the 
greati'sf. iMithusiasm in the Chamber of De- 
puties. A^irious deputies Inid assumed that 
the ( JovernmtMit had before it definite, concrete 
proposals from the enemy wliieh tnight furnisli 
a basis for the di^eu.ssioii of peaet' terms. In 
pointing out that this was not the case, Jiaron 
Sonnino said ; - 

On dilTcrcnt sidi's one hoars it rcpoatoil with an air 
of mystery that so-and-so, who is in touch with diplo- 
matic ciivk's, or so-and-so, who knows tho cousin of a 
^x'rsoii who frequents the Vatican, or some well-infurmod 
poUtii'ian who conceals tho souree of his news, all 
aflirm that tho conditions which uw to form the basis 
for agrt'cment aro already know’ii and in our hands. 


many were ahsolulely unknown at the Coiisulta. otbcis 
were notably dislortisl, and otliers were in din*cl ctni- 
tradiction to the truth. ]M. 'I'isZci, in his speecluvs to 
tho Ifungariaii Chamber, revealed t<> ns later tlio aim 
of all those mysterious revelations and clanflosline 
leaflets. 

IWon Sonnino exposed the en<*my maii- 
oMivre very clearly, and was warmly applauded 
when he askt'd : 

In the eircuinstauces, is it not the duly of the Allied 
(.lovenimcnts to avoid the creation for their peoples, 
]»v the false mirage of \ ain lu'gotiat ions, ef an (morinons 
deception, that would bo followed fatally by a cruel 
di.sappointiiient ? 

Tliere were other matters to b(' resolvi'd Viy 
tho Confonuice, notably the attitude to Iw 
adopted in regard to the situation in (Ireece, 
but the mtvin problem was that of tho answer 
to the movement in favour of a poi\cc wliich tho 
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Allies could not accept, or even discuss. They 
vvero n no doubt or hesitation as to what tlu'ir 
political answer sliould bi', but all know that 
the only oft'ectivo answoi- to the enemy must be 
expressed in terms of military effort. 

Tlio definite political answer wais ^iven by 
tlie joint Note consiguod by M. Briaial, on 
January 10, to the Am(*rican Ambassador in 
Paris.* Tliis Note repn‘sented the unanimous 
conviction of the signatory Powers; politically 
the Allies had already conu^ close to the ideal of 
“ the single front.” Th(‘re wavs not tlu^ saune 
agreement tis to the exauit framing of tho still 
more im[)ortaint military rt'ply. Unity of twin 
waus there ; it wais natural tlui.t tliere sluMild Im' 
ai diversity of o[>inion lus to method. Nor would 
it be fair to ai,ss\une thait this diversity was due 
1o a ri'Iuctance to au*c-(^pt the faict of the single 
front in the literal, a\s wadi aw in the luetai- 
phoricad, sense. It is obvious that an a<lmissiou 
of the singlci-front theory is fully compatible 
with av failure to make tho l) 0 ^t choice of tiim^ 
a\nd plave, St rategically speavking. If there was 
such a^ failure, aiud events would st'cm to show 
that tlicrai wais, the faiict is grave enough in itself, 
without the aittiMiipt to exa^ggerate its import., 
or to ivprcsont am error of judgment as due to 
Wilful blindness or international prejudice. A 
single g(Mierail, diraM't ing the annia^s of av singles 
Pow(‘r, may all too eawily choose the wrong 
time or placid for his maun op(‘ration. Thai 
commamder of aui avrmy mayy ad I too riuwlily 
mistime liis tlirust or his riposte. It was 
infinitely more el^sy for am .Vllicd ronfaTcnce, 
when^ eaich inilitavry reprcsauitaiti ve knew his 
own [irobla^m a\nd relativaOy littK^ of liis juMgli- 
hour's, to faiil to weigh the just clavims of the 
\’ai.rious sectors of the single front. There was 
no one man wlio waw in ai ])osition to review 
conflicting tflaiims amd decide b<3tween tluMii. 
Perhaps then' could not be. Tlu'rt' waw not even 
a body of nu'n whos(‘ constant «hity it waw to 
(‘xaniiru* and w<‘igh the op])ortunit ios thait 
sa'cmed to present tli(*insa'lvcs in Planders, in 
France, on the wa'stcrn marches of Aiistriai cr 
elsewlu'iv. 

Th(* Rome (Nnifa*rence losti'd only two <laiys, 
and a 'v<*ry consida'raiblc! amount o time was 
taiken up by a discussion of the military situai- 
tion at Salonikai and in Macedoniai, amd of lh<* 
prol)lem of tramsport to Salonika. It is s«‘lf- 
evident that tha're waw no ('xhaustive di'baita* 
aas to a^ suggested cluinge in the g<*nerail plan 
of the Allies' camipa^ign. Cards wem put 
For the text of tin- NoU^ -i-o Vol. XI., p. 491. 
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iipain the table for further considcrai.tion, and 
i'l'rtaiin a'onlingcnt [lossibilil ia‘s wen' brought 
h»rwairil and providt'd fa>r. 'riicse [lossibilities 
waTo conci'nuvl with da'h'nce, not with ot’fa'nce. 
It is, howeva'i*, tip' cawa^ (halt tho ma'cting of 
the .\lliaMl stall a'sinaan anal 'mi lit airy ra'pra'sa'iit al- 
tiva's in UaKiia' gaiva' tilt' a>ca*aisia>n for ca>nva‘rsal' 
tit>ns rcgairaling a sugga'sl ia>ji whiadi was imw 
lair tlu' first tiiiu' ai sa'rious a>bja‘a't aaf alisa'ussiaa i : 
thait tht) prina-ipail adfort. a>f tha* Allia's in P,)17 
shanilal be maiale upon the Itailiain front. 

The odvaint.aiga's aaf sut'h a plan wa'raa obvious, 
anal it haw aih’t'aialy ba'a'ii put. a>n ra ‘coral thait- 
they caMiima'ndt'd iha'ins^'lvcs to Mr. IJaayal 
Cteorge anal Signor Bissnlaiti. Signa>r Hissolaiti, 
inalet'al, waw a>na' aaf t haa lii'st taa taika* up tha' iala'ai 
ainal pra'ss it, eva*n ba'faara' t ha‘ Raania) ( N>nfa*ra*nca 3 . 
Itailiain mil it airy aapiniaan waw, a an thaa whaalaa, 
faivaaurable to thaa idaaai, thaaugh it. waw na>l 
unanimous. Fra'iich amal Pritish milit.ary opi- 
nion W'aaraa a>ppaasa‘al taa thaa main a'ffaart ba‘ing 
inalalaa <dsa‘wduaraa tliain in w hail, waw ga‘na*railly 
ca)nsi(.la'rea.l thaa main tlu'aitraa aaf w.ir, an* against 
any but thaa main a'lia'iny— thaa main (‘iia'iny, 
that is, in thaa viaaw' a>f Franaaaa jind lOngl.ind. 
'I’waa .saaiinal militairy maixints w'a‘raa ai}apa!.rv'n( ly 
plaica'al in aappaasit iaan by t haa pa‘a‘uliarit ia*s aaf tha‘ 
situatia>n, the first ba'ing that tha* real aalajective 
aaf war is thaa asp'iny's main faara‘a‘, thaa sa'caaiial 
ba‘ing that, it is thaa aim aaf thaa attack taa final 
thaa <‘na*my’s wa‘ak paaint. Pa^rhaps, if tha* 
ultiniataa caanvia-t iaan haul ha'a‘n raaaat.'d in anery 
ininal that. (Ja*rmjiiiy anal Austria wa*ra* a‘ssa‘nti- 
jilly aanaa faar the jaurpaasa's aaf tha* war, anal th il 
thaa a*naamy’s main faaraM'. pniad ia*{illy a'xtaMidaad 
fraam thaa (yhanna'l taa tha* .\c Iriat ia*. the jippara‘nt 
a*aantradia*t iaan might hava* alisjij)pi*ara*d. On 
thaa aatha*r hand, tha*raa wa*raa sa*i‘ia)us practia*a] 
ali(Uc-ultia*s in thaa waiy aaf jin julaaptiaan of what 
has ba*a*n a*alli*al ” Uiidaanwi s plan.’’ 'Tlr' right 
wing aaf thaa wa*sta‘rn fraant, tha* Italian sa*ct-aar 
aaf t.ha*. aanaarinaaus lina*, lay va‘ry far fraam thaa 
main Alliaaal b.wa*s, anal frann tha* niahi .Vllia'al 
inunitiaan fact aaria*s, and tha; a*aamniunia*al iaans 
taa this sa*ctaar wa*raa neat good; tliay weraa vaary 
markaaally infa*riaar taa tliaaso at tliaa dispaasal of 
the a*na*my, whaa liad the adalitiaanal aalvantagaa 
aaf inta*riaar lina*s. 

Still, lha* ial<*a w'hii'h was launcha*d at Uoin«* 
unalaaubta'ally mairita'al, and dial rca-a*ivaa, tha* 
sa*riaaus caansiala*ratia>n aaf thaa Alliaas aluring thaa 
inaanths w'hia'h fol!a)wa*a|. At tl'.aa timaa aaf thaj 
Kojna) ('a>nfa;ra‘na*aa iiaa higli British aar Fra*na*L 
military authority haal l>a*a*n a>n thaa Italian 
fraant sina/aa tha' visits a>t Marshal Jaaffraa and 
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Lord Kitohoncr in tho antuimi (d' njl."). 'Plmt 
omission was n'prtirod in the spring of 1917. 
In February (jlenenil Ni voile paid a short 
visit to the Italian front, wher<^ lie was followed, 
some we(‘ks lat(*r, by Sir William llobertson. 
"I'hese visits gave risi^ to a widespread belief 
in Italy, wlaue the (piestion of a. joint Allied 



(lENHKAL NlVEId.K AP THE ITALIAN 
FRONT 

Ilccorntin^ an Italian officer. 

(icncrni (Zadorna reading the Order of the Day. 

olTensive against Austria was now an (d)ject 
of g<‘iM'ral discussion, that “(^idorna’ plan” 
liad })eeu adopted, aivd the fact that various 
lest eamjis were being const ruett'd in Italy 
for Hritish troops on their wa.y to and from 
the Fast, seemed for a time to eoiitirm tlie 
1 umour. 

In \'iew of the fjiet t he.t th<‘ whole (juestion 
b-'came tht' subject of keen eontroxersy, it may 
be w(‘ll to examiiu^ the gent'ral [losition of Mu' 
Fnropejin eonfliet as it appeared in the spring 
o!’ 1917. 'Phn'c main facts seem to stainl out : 
(1) 'riu^ (k'lMuan retreat to tlie “ lliiidenburg 
Liiu* ” ; (2) the aliirmingly sueet'ssful beginning 
ol‘ the “ unrest rietiM I " submarine campaign; 
('\) the app.irent iuerean'^e in the military strength 
o'.' Russia. 

riu' (lerman ndreat arh'etod Jlritish ]>lans, 
which liad bei'ii bas(Ml on the hope of dealing 
a \ erv heavy blow against the relatively 
weak position in which the (lerman liiu' had 
bi'en left owing to the Allied successes of the 
previous year on the Somme and the Ancre. 


On the oth(*r hand, it appeared a confes-iiori of 
weakness, an admission that the British 
hammer-strokes were irresistibk*. Success f)f 
the kind lioped for si'emed to be only didayed. 
The opening of the military year ])romised w(*ll 
for Allied opiaations on the French front, 
and this fact must in itsc'lf ha\'e prejudiced 
f heaeceptanc(M)f an idea that broke new' ground. 
9’here can be little doubt, moreover, that to 
Franc«‘, aial to Pkigland, w'hos(» close eoopiaa- 
tion with k'rance on French soil had ext(*nded 
ovi‘r two years and a lialf, tlu^ task of driving 
back tlie invadta- fi*om Fnaieh, and, if jiossihle, 
from Belgian territoiy, sc'cnied to have the first 
call upon their unitiMl i*rfort. And this natural 
])referenc(‘ was almost incwitably clinclunl 
by tlu‘ submarine tlir(‘at. Th(‘ submarine 
bas«‘st)f th(‘ B(‘lgian (*oast pi^i'siaitiMl an objc'ct i\ (‘ 
whos(‘ importanei', in thi' x'lvw of many, mit- 
wtMglu'd all others, and these bases were h(‘ld 
to h(‘ well within rea(*h of a prolonged and 
determined olfen^ive, eariit'd througli with 
all the immi'iise weight of ])repaiat ion that was 
now a\ailabl(‘. In tlu'se circumstanci's tlu* 
iinportaiKM* of “knocking out " Austria might 
wi‘ll havt‘ prt‘si‘nt(Ml less attraction than a 
successful advance on what was tlu*n univiM*- 
sally know n as th(‘ Wivslern Fi’ont, even if it 
had not se(‘nu‘d, at that time, as though 
Austria could hai'dly escape that fat(‘ in any 
(W'cnt. For, thanks to the efforts of hei’ 
Allies, Bussia was at last adiMpiati'ly if not 
abundantly eijuipped. Some of those who 
liad helped to |)aralys(‘ previous effort had 
fallen from ])ow(M‘. fA'cn if tlie lines could 
only hold in the noith, Brusiloff and (^idorna 
betw<M‘n them seemed to havt‘ a first-c*lass 
chance of crushing tlu' hardly pressed armies 
of the Dual Monai-chy. It was realized, of 
course, that Fadorna was weak in guns and 
munitions, relatively to the immenst' demands 
made by a modern ofhaisiv'e on the grand 
scale. But he liad hit v'ciy hard tlui previous 
year, gri'ut efforts ha<l betai made during th(‘ 
winter to increasi' Italy's artillery sti-ength, 
and it was ho[)(*d that what he had would 
“ do.” Russia had set'ined in worse ease, 
and the Russian fi-ont had had a prior claim 
upon the Ib itish and French munition factoric's. 
Jt was not possible' for these* to suiiply guns for 
cv'cryone, ami (Jeneral ( adorna's re(|nests, in 
view of th(^ conditions h(“re outlined, in view 
also of the commitments in the Fast, could not 
be fully met. A certain number of im'dinni- 
calibre guns, and a few big gun.?, were .s(*nt by 
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France, but were manned by Italian gunners. 
Jn April England sent an artillery detachment 
consisting of U) batteries of (>-inch howilztas, 
some 2,000 men in all, including auxiliary 
scirvices. These French and Britisli guns 
formed a very useful addition to Uennal 
Cadorna’s artillery force, though the t(4lal 
number sent fell far short of what he had indi- 
cated as his reqjiirements. 

JMeanwhilo the Russian Revolution had 
bioken out. The future seemed uncertain 
')?! the Russian front, but for the uKanent the 
considerations wliich had del ('rmineil the ^Vllied 
plan of campaign still held good. There was 
some apprclionsion in Italy duriiig tlie late 
spiing rega Idling the possibility of an Austrt)- 
Cerman (dfensive, eitiu'r from tlie Trent inn 
or on the Isonzo fnait, an<l provision was mad ' 
foi- Allied cooperation in tlu' i^\eiit of sui*li a 
move on the part of the <‘ncmy. But the 
theory hold that, in the first instance at^ l«‘ast, 
th(^ best w^ay of preventing this offensive was 
to koej) tlu' t iieiny fully em[)loyed elsew'lu'n , 
and, so long as this was possible, tla^ r(‘teu(ion 
of this tb(‘ory was fully jiistitied. As events 


wa‘re to show, dermanv w as toi) hnsy t hronghout 
the summer tu d<‘(ach truo})s or gnus for the 
Italian front. 

Austria, on the other liand. wiio was notably 
stronger on the Isonzo front, and especially 
t»n the Carso, than site had been the previous 
year, was getting ready to strike ; not with 
any ainhitions aim such as that which inspired 
the Trentino olleiisive Of the previous year, 
but in the hope of retaking some of the Carsu 
positions wliieh hatl been lost the pn‘.vious 
autumn, and so forestalling and handicapping 
the Italian attacks whi(‘]i wore <*k“arly an 
essential pait of 1 lu' Allied programme. By 
the middle of April it was apparent that tlu^ 
Russian Revolution had eaiistMl at least a 
itMiiporary disorgani/ation. And the Eastern 
front was si ill w ml er-boniifl. d’horc' was tiim* 
for Austria to attac.k, as she did in IhRi, 
before the Russian Annies could move. By 
the beginning of May there were evident indi- 
<*ations that ChaKaal Bopoovic was on Iho point 
i>\' striking at the Italian line froin Corizia to 
t he s<‘a. But (k neral (Aulorna. st l uek lirst. 

During the first It) days of May the Austrian 
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A HRITISH HOWITZER ANO GUNNERS ON THE ITALIAN FRONT. 
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THE ITALIAN LINE ON THE UPPER 
ISONZO. 


Jtrfillcrv, (‘Sjx'cinlly on the Carso, showod 
(•onsi(loral)lo activity. The heavy ^niis in 
particular wen* r('.uist«‘rin^ <>i^ positions whicli 
liad long rcinainf'd all l>nt undistiirhc'd, tuid 
tli(* roads })f‘hind the lint's were fn'tiia'iil ly 
st'arclu'd both hy sltrapncl tind high t'xplosivc. 
Till* Italians implied very eflVctively, and all 
information w(*nl to show that our Allies liad 
a detinitt* supi'i’inrity in artillery strength, 
though the margin uas less than might haxe 
been desirt'd. There was ])robably a sulheient 
number of guns, but it must always be r(*ineni- 
bere<l that in order to attain this numerical 
superiority, (leneral ('ailorna had to keep in 
line obsolete mortars and modern guns which 
wcr(3 already suffering from overmuch use. 
Italy had madi* great striiles in the way of 
munitions, but she suffered always from lack 
of coal an<l metals. This lack had imposed 
limits u])«)n Hm* tremendous effort wliich she 
had made to develop war industries. I'lie 
pniblem with lier was largely different, not 
only ill degree, but in kind, from that which 
Franc e and Fngland had to face. Tt was much 
more than a question of transfejiy ing indust lial 
energy to war purpo.ses. It was, mainly, a 
question of creating industrial energy. Her 
pre-war industrial population, compared with 
that of her Western Allies, was small. She 
had to begin at the beginning. Xor was it 
easy to supplement her deficiencies from the 
outside. Great Britain, France and Russia 
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luitl obtained the fiixt call upon neutral re- no close labyrinth of tn’iieln's, s\ip])ort trenches 

sources, and Italy could only secure, so to and uaxeliine-jj^un posts line efti'i* line linked 

speak, the leavings. iJy ellorts which were up l)y nuiuerous eouiiuun'c'ation treiudu's, and 

slow to bo appreciated, she succ('eded in interspt*rsed with many small eavc‘rns like 

industrializing herself to an uiidn'amedad* those blasted \n tlu^ li\(‘ loek of tiu' Carso or 

extent, but th<*re was always the ditliculty <hig in tliediH'j) (‘arth of tlu' ( Jori/ia, plain and 
of the coal and nu‘tal supply to contend against. its low hills, 'riu* terrain did not l(*nd i(s(*lf 

Not once, but many times, a munition factory to similar <ltd’enee woiks, and pinhaps they 

would have to slacken output for lack of fuel ha nlly appeared la'Ci'ssary to (laMauMuy, whose 

or material. main pre-oceiipat ion was <*(‘i tainly t he soutluTU 

^ (*t gnus and munitions had pil<‘d u[) during scMdor of the line. The positions on thi' middU^ 

th(' winter, and the* wai'in. c*lear wc'atlua* of l.sonzj) weri‘ natuially so formid{d)l(‘ that art 

May found the Army iull of confidenct'. sc'Cined to lia\(‘ less to <lo. Not that .the w»)rk 



RUINED HOUSES AT /AtJOKA. 


At dawn on ]May 12 the Italian guns, from 
op})()site 'rohnino to the sea, all spoke togtdher. 
'rh(^ bombardnuait continiu*(l for oh hours 
before tlu' infantry attack was launched, and 
during that time it was spcaaally inter<*sting 
to note the differtait aitillery tactics in th(» 
different sectors. From Mont(‘ San (labriele 
to the sea the. entire Austrian line secaned 
overwhelmed by a whirlwind of lire. d’li(' 
complicated netwoi k of defences which hn<I be(*n 
perfected throuj^hout the winter was subjected 
to a storm of shells that seemed to devaistafe 
whole zones. In the region of tla^ midclle 
Jsonzo, wh(a*e the fii’st main attack was to 
come, the methods (unployed were in sharp 
contradiction. In this .sector the Austrian 
defences were differently planned. There was 


i 0//(( in! ph 

of dcfeijcM* had been negl(‘ct»‘(|. Merc* too, the 
Austrians had dug and drilh‘d and blasted till 
they could hidt* their men underground, and 
th(\v had abundancM' of \\ii(‘. Mut the g(‘n(M*al 
system f)f d»‘fence was dillerefit. d’lK* trench- 
lines were r(‘lati\’ely wide apart, and h*ss well- 
linked together; and greater reliance' was 
])laceel upon compn?atively isolatc'd si rongholds, 
prepan'd wheie it was cleai- that the liia* of an 
attack must fh'velop. 

The (‘ue'iny were* ve'jy well placeel ale)ng tho 
line* e)f the mieldle T.sonze). Fxe*(*pt at two 
peeints the* swift -rushing rive*r, now swe)lle*n 
}>y thei me*lting sne)ws, eliviiii'd the* f)p[»osing 
armif's, and on e*ach siele* high hills re)se ste*e[)Iy 
frean its banks. Opposite* Tohnino the Austrians 
still helel the strong bridgeheael whose chief 
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fh'tV'iic'cs w(‘re the hills of Santa Maria and 
Santa J^ucia. At IMava the Ttalians had 
c‘stablish(*(l themselves on the eastern hank 
in June 11)15, and had entrenched tlicmselvcs 
lirmly just under the suiimiit of Hill J83, a 
lo\v(‘r spur tliat juts out from the main ridge 
Kuk* Vodice-Santo, and tills the angle made 
hy the bend of the river. They had extended 
t heir occupation nr'arly a mile to the southward, 
to the ruined hamlet of Zagora, wlu*re the out- 
post lines had once touched in a single liouse, 
one room being c)eeu[)icd by the Italians and 
one by the Austrians. Between Plava and 
Jolnjino the enemy front line lay along the 
river barik, and in places it was very strong. 
A second lino ran, roughly, half-way up the 
sleop v\«M)(led slopt.‘s that rose nearly 2,000 
fe(‘t. above thf* river. A tiiii‘<l liiu* ran along 
lh(‘ crest. J’o hack th(' ri\'er lin(‘ and the 



jrest line in particular there were large caverns 
blasted in the solid rock. South of l^lava the 
main line left the river a little below Zagora, 
and slanted upwards till it joined the crest lines 
at the saddle known as I’oint 503, between the 
main peak of Vodice (Hill 052) and Monte 
Santo. Hacking it, between Kuk and Vodiee, 
where a wide bluff projects and breaks th(' 
regularity of the hillside about lialfway to the 
crest line, there was a group of three redoubts, 
eaverned and tunnelled and full of maeliin ' 
guns. On the lower slo])es of Monte Santi* 
there was no trench lino. Hut the wf)rd slop<\ 
even with a qualifying adjective, hardly applies 
to Monte Santo. The ahruptness of the drop 
may be imagined from the fact tliat t lu' dislaner 
a<*ro.ss the gorge fiom Sahotino to Sautn 
(the one I,99() feet, the* other 250 feet higher), 
is le.s.s than a mile as the crow fli(\s. The* 
sjimmit of Santo, on the other hand, v\as a 
fortress. There were lines of triaielu's and 
galleries and mosses of wire, and, on the leverse 
or slaJtered side, then' were caverns that 
ahoiMlod t)roteelion to large bodies of troo])s. 
Santo was the most valuable of all the many 
olxsorvation posts which dominated the Italian 
position^v Kuk, Santo and San (lahrk'le 
between them gave ny(*.s upon almost all th<‘ 
approaelu's to the Italian lines, and to tlx' 
grc'ater part of the lines themselves, but Sarito, 





MONTfi SANTO DURING THE BOMBARDMENT 
Inset; The Convent on the Summit. 
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from its height and central position, commanded 
the widest view. 

Ih ‘ Italians, too, had admirable observation 
of the Austrian lines from tlu' corresponding 
ridge that ran above the west bank of tlio 
Isonzo- S, Jakob, Korada. Planina, Verliovlje, 
Sabotino, and it will bo seen from tlie above 
indications that they liad very clearly defined 
targfds upon which to concentrate their iirtillerx 
fire. The lii'st day’s bombardment <hd nol 
satisfy Cleneral CaptJlo, the commander of 
the Italian Second Anny, and tli(> general m 
charge of (he Second Corps, wliich was to make 
tlie main attack; tlie ollieers coininanding 
tlie artillery of tla^ se(*tor \V4‘rt^ relieved of I heir 
commands on (Jie evening of May 12. 'Phe 
<Mvinmand of tlie Second (^orps was «'ntrnst 4 Ml 
to Major-t h*n(‘rji.l Iki-doglio, th<' <*apl.oi* of 



MAJOR-GENERAL BAUOGLIO, 

Took over the command of the Second Corps during 
the bombardment of Kuk and Vodice. 


Sabotino, who liad been acting as (Jhiof of 
Staff tt> Gcn<‘ral ('apello. d-he destruction 
wrought by the first day’s bombardmi*nt 
was vt;ry considerable, but General Capello 
judged that there was a lack of accuracy and 
method in the fijx^- The second day satisfuid 
him, and the extraordinary precision of tlie 
fire was evident to any onlooker. Th(; word 
that suggests itself as descriptive is “einbroi- 
<Iery.” The lino of the Austrian positions f>n 
Kuk and Vodice was traced on the wooded 
hillside in a perfectly distinct pattern, witli 



(GENERAL LUIGI CAPELLO, 
Commanded the Italian Second Army in the 
Offensive of May-June, 1917. 

relentless aceiiriw?y, by a steivly succession of 
l>«‘rfectly placed shells. To (diange t-lie siinihs 
It si^emed as though the guns of our AI ies 
were driving nails along given lines, and tiu' 
haminer-strokes were delivtired with unfailing 

skill.* 

On th(^ nort h of the battle the Italian bom- 
bardmeul gave an impn'ssion of cold, metliodical 
punishment, and the impression was heighteiie<i 
hy the hvet that there was praeJ»ically no reply 
from th<^ Austrian side. To the south, from 
.Monte Santo to the sea, it seemed as tlioiigh 
t he whole field of battle wen> rent by some fierce 
convulsion of nature. In this sector the 
Austrian had abandoned his policy of reserving 
his artillery fire until the infantry attack 
iloveloped. Thousands of guns, Austrian an<l 
Italian, harmnered the lin(\s wher<3 men lay 
hidden, waiting for tho swift onsc^t that was to 
follow tho long torment of the hornhardment. 
The summit of Monte Santo flamed and smoked. 
“ Monte San Gabriele disappeared in a brown 
and hideous fog. Tho bans rod hills of San 
M»m*co, that once were clotlied with tn*es, 
hecamo a mass of rusty volcano spouts, "flu* 
(yurso was overlaid with an even pall of dust 

♦ The TimeM, May 10. 1017. 
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and shell smoko, tiirou^h whioh Iho fresh 
bursts t>f slirapiiei, lh(‘ arrival of gn^at- slsdls, 
or the explosion of .^'uiall ammunition <hnnps, 
sluaved hut faint ly."* 

On the morning of May 14 tlu* Tsonzo was 
l)ri(l)j;e(l below IMava, almost opposite Zamora., 
where a>n overhanging hlulT gave sona^ shelter, 
and a.t 11.15 the infant ry began to cross. At. 
the Sana' time, an a.tlaek was launelu'd from 
lla' old bridgehead against Hill 5H5 and tJa* 
noi-t h'W<‘stern slo[)es of Kuk. Tla' Austria.!! 
front lines were jvlready in ruins, a.!al were ft>r 
the !nost part (piiekly oee!i])ied, while the 
Italia!! lreia‘h-i!a!rta.rs put over a very destnie- 
tivM' tire upon tla' st'eond line, and e,speeijilly 
upon the throe redoubts iilready na*ntio!a'd. 
The ('la'iny direet<'d a lu'av y shra])uel tire upon 
the bridges, and big shells Iw'gan to fall, but. 
tla' strotun of infa!\t!-y never ceased, though 
often ii slaekeiu'd, !ind ft>r the moi!a‘!it almost 
failt'd, mah'r the iron shower. High explosives 
fell !ill idaait tho erossi!ig places, but by .so!!ie 
miraiele tla^ bridges csejija'd (hnmvge until n 
strong force of infantry had ertjssed. 

The first lines oeeu]>ied in gieat. i)art, and 
cmptie<l of th<' stu!i!ied a!ul hungry ])riso!a*rs 
who laid been isolated during the whole of the 
bombardment, the attack swept on mid up. 

♦ 'rhc Miiy 18, iai7. 


THE “BOMBARUE.” 

It Wiis ela'cki'd on tla> right by the line of th(' 
thre«* redoubts, and in tla' ci'iitn', just iibov(* 
Zjigoni., a stnaig section of tla* Austrian front 
li!i<‘ st ill held st ul>bornly. Kvt'n t la* dc'V’iisl ait ing 
homhitrdv shells haul faiiU'd to brt'aik up aill the 
<'!i(‘!ny strong ])laiees. Tla'iX' wais a ])a^l^e 
for am hour or tw'o, whit' (la* attacking tr(M>ps 
t(M)k breath, amd tla^ aia'liillie ehing of tlu' 
}}()inhardt’ agaiin dominated tla^ baitth' eln>i‘!is. 
Thvrv wais ai cla'ck aif lla' [aoiaits indicvita'd, hut 
0!i tla' h'fl tlu' Kloreaiea* llrigaida' wa^s woi'kiaig 
up aiaal ranind till j^aitrols haid n'aielu'd tla' 
northern shouliU'r of Kuk, aind the right of 
tla' Av'ellino brigaide was t'nva'loping the 
n'doubts fro!n the soul h. Ibirtla'r south, aigaiin. 
the left wing of tlu' Sixth Corps wais aittaiekiaig 
Sainto, clianhing tla' jan'cipitous wc'stern faiee 
<d’ tla* ridge under ;i la'auy tire. Tla^ ste(‘j)n(‘ss 
of the grouiui gaivi* shelter froan the eneany jui 
tho sumiaiit, but the aittaiek wais t'xposed on 
both tlainks, on tlit^ k'ft from \"odic(* and the 
.'aidalle known ais Point .'ih.*! amd on tho right 
from Saui (Jaibriele. In spite of heaivy loss (uu* 
column n'aiehed the summit of Saiaito, driving 
the Austriains from tla'ir trenches, but the n'st 
of the aittaK'kiaag force wais held up. Tlie success- 
ful eoluinn j)en<*traite<l to the ruins of the con- 
vent, where one tall cyprc'ss till stood above a 
wausto of sluittered stumps aind wrecked 
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masonry. Word ranu' that th(* jzoal wius 
roLVfhod ; ])ris(ULOi*s caiiic down, and tliou tho 
Austrian cuunt^T-attin'k was laundu'd. Tho 
i*avertis on tlu' ra.sti rn slopi' pourod out nirn 
and in aol lino -guns and a v(Tv lu'avy artillory 
tiro was conct'iit rated ujion tlie suininit. 'Die 
small detaeliinent tha.t had ivaclwnl th<‘ convent- 
(rould not hold against these lu'avy odds, 
handieapjH'd UkS it was by live tact that the 
enemy n‘st‘rv(‘s wt'n* largt^ly slu'ltercMi from the 
ItaJian gun lire. 'I'Ik'v put up a v(‘rv galla.iit 
tight, hut they wen* altogetluu’ overwcaghti'il. 
Most wen* kill(Ml or taki'ii prisoni'i’s after being 
woundeil ; a fi*w fell baek. hours lattu*, and n*- 
joined tliose who had lield on under tlu* en^st, 
w]ien> a st(‘ep t(‘rra.ee gave sht‘lti'r against the 
worst of tlu* (*nemy liie. 

Mt‘an while thi*n‘ wa,s luinl figliting of a. 
different kin<l ea»st and south of (Iori/,ia.. 
Tliere wiTi* no ambitious objectives st‘t be’ore 
till* attacking ti’oops among the low hills of 
the (lorizia plain, a-iul the stonV ridg<*s of the 
t'arso. "riu'ir task wa.s to ke<‘p tlu* <*nemy's 
attt'ntion fully oeeupi(‘d by lu*avy gunfin* and 
by raids, a.nd so pr(‘V(*nt. a. stnmg ri'inforeement 
of the t hr‘‘atenetl ])ositi(Mis <mi the middle 
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Isonzo. At one point only was a, real tlinisf 
maile, and this wa.s not in the given scheme of 
a.ttaek, but was nndt'i’takt'u on tlu* respt)u- 
sibility of the gj'iieral i-ommanding t he Eleventh 
(‘or[)s, who took what st'emed to lie a favour- 
able opportunity but fa.iU'd to carry out his 
aim, in spite tvf the e\l raordina-rv ga.lhmtrv of 
his men, w ho made a, t i*uly heroic at tempt to do 
tlu* impossible. 'I’his was to the noi*lh-ea.st of 
Faiti 1 1 rib, w hen* a-n Italian briga-dt* w as sent 
in t(» attack a. projejtion on tlu* ma*th<‘rn rim 
of the Fatso known as the 'randatro. 'riiey 
stoi-nu'd the lirst (‘iiemy positions with the 
utmost gallantry. a.n«l sent ba.ek a. number of 
pris<nH‘rs, but tlu*y wen* immediat »'l\’ siibje<*ted 
to a eiMiverging tire of a.ppa-llitig intt'nsity. 
d'here wa^s litth* eo\t*r »mi the rocky hillsidt* or 
among tlu* ruined ti'iiiches they laid seized, 
bnt they never tlinched. Again aiul aga. n tlu*y 
att4*inpt(*d to push forward, a.nd b(*twe<‘n th(*ir 
\ain I'fforts they held linn under a tin^ from 
e\ery eaJibre of gun that, in the opinion of a 
Ihitish a.rtilU‘ry <*olonel who had seen much 
fighting in France, wa.s the hea.viest lu* had 
ever kimwn. At. last they were bnaight bax'k, 
what wa.s left of them, for they had lost far 
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itvon" han half thrir nuiiibtM'. The goiuTal 
who had sent them to the attaerk was rcliovod 
of his coiriiuand rioxt day, but all who saw that 
glorious tliough unsuccessful tiglit will bare 
their heads to the infantry of Italy. 

The pause in the fighting on the mirldle 
Isoiizo did not last for long. 'Ilie infantry 
attack was renewed later in the afternoon, and 
one of the three redoubts was stoiined, but 
the other two still held out, though they were 
now nearly surrounded. It was necessary to 
Ue(‘p back the left and right of tlie attack 
until these centre p(jsitions were taken, though 
the infantry was eager to press on. Tlio patrols 
which had gained the norlhcan summit of Kuk 
wer(5 withdrawn, and the Italian line was de- 
pIoye<l half-way up the woodefi slope.s, vvhik* 
the artillery eontinne(l its work of destruction. 
'Plienj was some cause for anxiety in the [>osi- 
tion at nightfall. 'Jdie crest line which doininnte<l 
all th(^ valley was still wholly in the possc.'s- 
sion of th(' (‘iKMiiy, and his rein force ‘intents \\ei<5 
on the move. His main force had boon (!Oii« 
centrated <jn Umj Carso, where he had liimself 
h(‘en meditating a blow, and the greater in- 
t(Mi.sity of th<^ Italian bomhardinent in this 
scudur had undoubtedly led him to expect that 
the chi(‘f elToit of tlie Italians would (!ome 
licre. Tla? lirst day's infantry fighting lia.d 
clearly iii<lieat(M] tlie dang(*r thri'ateiiing tin* 


Kiik-\'^od ice -Santo ridge, and he w’as hurrying 
supports from the Bainsizza and the Gorizia 
sector. It was essential to keep him busy both 
to tlie south and to the north. 

I’lie pn^ssure from Gorizia to the soa was 
kept up ridentlossly, and in the early hours of 
tlio morning of May 15 the Italians threw a 
small force across the Isonzo between the 
hamlets of Bodn'z and Loga., some five miles 
north of Plava. A very heavy bombardment 
had smashed up the strong .\nstrian defonecs 
along the river bank — many of them luift beiai 
cut in the solid rock, lait faiknl to resist the 
torrilie impact of the big hojnbardo shells- but 
a further demonstration was necessary to bring 
reinforcements to this point. Two battalions, 
one- of Alpini and one of Bersagliia'i, crossed the 
riviM*. The artillery fire, wdiich ha<l bitten a 
great half-circle out of tho fresh gri'cn landscape, 
kept tho enemy close in their ea veins. The' 
Italians reached the far side of th(‘ river with 
liJtle loss, and had only to go in and piek up 
the prisoners, some (500 siirvixors, out of the 
front lines. These were sent back at on(*(% and 
some hundr(‘(.ls more wen* kept imprisoned in 
th(‘ir caverns, for the littN' force had its liands 
alr(‘ady full. 

The story of this exploit may liest be com- 
pleted now, in disregard of chronology, to k'axe 
the way ek'ai* for a eonlimioiis (l(‘s<'ript ion of 
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AUSTRIAN PRISONERS CAPTURED ON MONTE SANTO. 


tiu* inoJii operation wliioh i( was dostinod to 
help, 'J'ho troops established their bridgeh(‘ad 
during, the dark honi*s, but with the eaily 
dawn the Aiistiiau artillery concentrated up«)n 
th(* bridges and quicldy desti'oyod thorn. A 
(‘onntor-attack came, which was (easily repulsed, 
but the position of the two battalions seemed 
precarious enough. They had the swollen Tsonzo 
behind them, unbridgod ; many prisoners still 
remained on their hands, and the (Mierriy wiis 
certain to attack strongly as soon as ht? could 
collect reinforcements. Their task was to 
bluff, and they did it magnificently. A eabhi 
ferry took back their wounded and littk? de- 
tachments of prisoners, and brought over the 
most necessary suj)plies, while they set about 
the task of increasing tin? <*nemy’s anxiety. 
"I'iiey wore not more than 1,500 now all tohl, bill 
they were picked troi^ps, and were well supplii-d 
with machine-guns. They spnuid out to cover 
a, two-mile fronf, anrl sent patrols to scale the 
iH'ights that faced them. Some of these actually 
icachod the summit of Frata, the outermost 
bastion of the Bainsizza, south of the A v seek 
valley, and came in touch with the enemy 
lines on the ridge. The second flay of theii- 
occupation passed in comparative* fpiiet— tlio 
Austrians were collecting reinforcements -but 
on the morning of May 17 the expected counter- 
ittack came. Tlie Austrians descended the 
slopes in force, but the br*autifully ac-eiu-ate 


shrapni‘l tire of the Ttaliari Hold-guns west of 
the rivfM- throw their cohunns into confusion 
before they could reach the thin Italian line, 
and the machine-guns <Jid the rest. More 
prisoners werci taken, and on one of theni a 
hrigade-ordor was found wliieh stated that at 
all costs the Italians must bo driven back into 
the river. The rest of the day passed qnii^tly, 
and information showed that the Austrians 
wore collecting further reinforcements. But 
the task of tho Italians had been porfonned. 
They had kept tho enemy guessing, and ma.de 
him send to the Bodrf^z bridgehead troops which 
were much needed elsewhere. On the night of 
.May 17-18 a new bridge was ilm)wn over the 
river, and tho troops v/ere succe.ssfully with- 
drawn. They were not pl(‘asod with tho order 
to retr<*at. They wen* convinced that they had 
paved tho way for an iinf)ortant advance, and 
they were specially n^grctful bccau.se they wt;ro 
corripclleil to leave bohinfl them the prisonem 
they had k(;pt penned in their eav(*rns. But an 
advanef^ at this point was not jiart of the 
Italian plan, which had in the meantime met 
with striking success. 

The se,eond day of the infantry battle on 
the slopes of Menle Kiik saw fighting no l(*ss 
than that of thf) first. In the early 
hours of the morning the onerny threw m a 
sucfiossful coim tor -attack against the n3doubt 
wliieh tliey liad lost tho previous aflfirnooti. 

182 :i 
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Tlieir triumph was only momentary. Tin 
Italians succ<*(*<lo(i in working ruuml both 
flanks, and rapturing the whole position. 
Very many AustriaiiH .liay dead in tin* thive 
redoubts, which looked liko rubbish heaps, 
and a large numlnT of prisoners w r<* tak‘*n. 
The attack swept on. A littU* afttT midday 
tln^ summit of Kuk (Hill Oil) was captured 
by the Florence Hrigade, and about tin* same 
tinn* the Ax'ellino Brigade* stormed the northern 
peak of the Vodiee ridge (Hill .■)92). Tln‘re wivs 
a few hours’ l)r(‘athing : pace, except for tin' 
heavy artill«*i‘y tire which tin' ein‘my imme* 
diat(*ly concentrated upon tln^ .tortured line 
of the crest, already crumbling to a horrible 
desolation of shatt<*red rock and tree stump, 
but at four o'clock exactly a strong comiter- 
altack was launclied against Hill 002. The 
Italian line was inimediati'ly wit hdrawn below 
tin* summit, in onU‘r to cl(‘a.r the fu'ld for 
the guns. 'J'hen* was exactly 12 minutes’ 
hurricane tin* befon* the rn-ngi* was lengtliened, 
and tin' cnmching infantry, their brigadier 
leading, dashed uj) the stony sh'pe again and 
s[>read out along tin' lin<‘ of tin* crest. 

A tirm tooting had been won u]nMi the ridgt*, 
but tin* ('in‘my was luh yc't too unfavourably 
|)laced. Ih* still held the highest i)oint of 
Vo<lie<*, Hill t»“»2, ainl on tin* far side of Kuk 
and Hill 502 In' hiy only just below the crest, 
well shell en‘d in ca.V(*rns. H(* had roads to 


bring up supplies and reserves, and he had 
water. More<»ver, he still held a useful length 
of tin* cre.st between Kuk and Hill 502 a 
sector of tr(*neh, with a couple of small redoubts, 
that was lined with machine-guns. And it 
was certain that In* would make every etHort 
to r<*gain the ground he had lost His ])().*-sos- 
sion of Hill 1)52 was closely threatened, and 
Hill (152 outflanked 8ant(). From it, moreover, 
led the wid(* grassy saddle' of Haske, dividing 
the Kohot and Slatna vovlU*ys, and serving as 
a bridg<* to the main mass of the Ihunsizza 
])Iateau from the outlying ridge that ran 
from Kuk to Sjmto. A whole* sy.ste*m wevs 
me“nac»*<l if tin* ltalin.us e*ould push their 
succe*ss farthe*!*, and the* battle practically 
be‘<*ame' a ra.ee to bring up re‘si‘rvcs. 

'^rhe Italians hail a v'cry stiff' task. Those* 
who had gaiind tin* crest were* almost without, 
shelter against artillery fire, and the bulk of 
(In* troops wen* k(*])l just b<‘h>w (In' line* of 
the' ridge. Ammunition, ^ater, food, and 
re*se*rv(*s hail to come* up a steep slojn* that 
rose h'ef above the' river, and there* was 

not <‘ven the sembla.ri(*<* of a road. Tln*re' 
vve*re* only a few mountain tnveks, and the 
vvr<‘ek<‘d (*oniimmi(*ati()n-t n'nehe*s of the Aus- 
trians. She*lls ft*ll uuei*asiugly e>ii the slojies 
ainl em tin* bridges, and machine-guns still 
en)uld rake the nearer ap[)roaehes. 

Kt'infor(*ements we*ro hnrrie*d up the* slopes 
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ITALIAN ANTI-AIKCKAFT OllN. 


of Kuk Hiid and Ui<‘v r<‘ac}i<*d (}h‘ lifio 

in time to st lii'ii it against tli<‘ (‘xpnct^'d 
(*()unt(‘r'al t a(*ks of tit* I'lUMiiy, which wiTt* 
contiimcd thn>ngh(Mit. tJic whole of May Hi. 
Tlic da.v'.^ fi^^litin^ may l>c summ(‘d np iti 
vcr\' few w'ords. lOMTy eneni\' ad\anee w)!.s 
repulsed witli si'rinus loss, and many of those 
who did sueet'ed in j;.pproaehin^ tlu* Italian 
1 n(*s w'(*n' snrroundeil and (Mit off by dashiiij^ 
eouiiter-attaeks. ddic’ Italian losses were, of 
<‘ourse, V(*ry heavy, ddje attiiekin^ troops 
had carried positions that mioht well ha\(^ 
h ‘en thought impregnji.hle, and they had paid 
th'‘ price. Wlien tlio Avellino and Klorenee 
lirigades win’ci taken out of liiu‘ to rest and 
re-form aftin* tlin'e and four days’ lighting 
respectiv(dy, he A veil no had lost over KM) 
onic<*rs and nearly 2,7(M) iium, out of 1 K) 
officers and 5,000 me?i : and thougli the casual- 
ties in tlu^ Florence Krigadc; were not (piite 
so ht'avy they lost nearly 50 per cent, of their 
strength. 

]5y the morning of May 17 fresh troops were 
holding tilt* Italian line, ainl a ((uiet day was 
expected, until they sliould he rt'ady to extend 
their grip upon the ridge 

But the enemy gave them no peace. Mis 
artillery force in this sector was now greatly 


str(‘ngl ht'iit'd, and under eovei* of a. furious 
homhanlment oiu* allaelv r.ftiM’ anothtn* wjis 
launeJied against I he ridge, «*sp(‘eially aga.inst, 
Kill .702. lie could nol gain <ui inch of ground, 
and though ho still held th(‘ litth* sa.lii‘nt 
])«‘lw<‘<‘n Kuk and Mill 502 it we.s now almost, 
isolated. On the morning of the 1 St h the 
Italian attack was renewed, and the infantry 
of the 5.‘{rd Division, which had n'plaeiMl 
the Florence juid A\'(‘llino Brigades, wi*re n'in- 
foreed hy two “‘(iroiips" of Alpini, the 2n<l 
and htli, upon whom, as it tunuMl out, the 
main Imrden of the next few days’ suee<*ssful 
ad\'ance was to fall, 'ria* infantry of the 
5!{nl Division (/reramo and (lirgenti Brigades), 
and the Flha Brigade w hieli reinforced it later, 
sliowed the utmost ga.llantry and sulTi'red 
ter ihh^ l^^ss, part iiMilarly the d’eramo Brigade, 
one of whose battalions was reduced to under 
100 men, but they found tlie confused fighting 
on the roiky hillsidi* very dinieult, and it wnis 
hci\* that the s[)eeial <jua.lities of thc^ Alpini 
toM. Kor two days the fighting wa.s desperate. 
By the evening of the 18th the summit of 
Hill 052 was in ItaJian ha.nds, eapturi*d by 
tw'o baMalirins of the 0th (Irouji of Alpini 
)ai I lie position w iis v<*ry precarious. ’Phe 
little I'liemy salient betw<*en Kuk and Hill 502 
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li.ul )>(M‘a tuktni that morning, but Mm* on<*my 
Win*, still coimt^ir-attackiiig furiouwly. They 
W Ti! in forCAi b(?(wf>ou Jlills 51)2 and (>52, and 
thin*!.* .'><‘( iried to })n no mid to tho ri^sorvos that 
camn up iroin Slatna and J5aski> to tlio hiM'k 
of tin; V'oihci^ ridgi*. And llioir artilliTy 
fin* grow cvor mon* dostrnoti vr lus frosh hattorio.s 
camo into aot ion. A littlo after m dday i>n 
May 10 till* Monto Oranero hattalion of Alpini, 
belonging lo tin* 2nd (jlronj), was sent againsl 
t h<^ saddle hot.woi-n Hills 502 and 052, bill 
It olhoors wen* jiul out- of aotion almost :*.t 
onco, and only 100 ]n«*n out of tho two attacking 
companios ri*a<*hod the, saddle. O'ho two 
Biip[)orting oompanios push “d out (o the right 
and hung on nndor the ridgo loading up to 
052, and tho position was maintained until 
dolachmonts of infantry and of I ho 5th Ikn*- 
sagliori rogiinoiit, which had boon sonl. in that 
morning, rolioxod Ih * miomy prossnro. 'Ph*' 


all along the line tho Val Varaita had to bo 
smit in to s\ipport the Moncenisio while tho 
Val Pellice was thrown out to the right of Hill 
052 towards the saddle 'that divides it from 
Santo, in ordo-r to x'epel a countor-at tack from 
till* south-east. 

MV) give nifin^ detail would only confuse a 
]*« ador w ho does not know the ground. b]vi*n 
to tliose who fought there and jiushod back 
the onoiny almost yard by yard, or rather, 
ei\dng back 5(t yards to gain 100 with the next, 
desperate push, tho picture remains confused. 
'Pile day was won l>y tho staunclinoss of the 
soldier, and the coolness of tho oOicers who 
threw in a company here, and w ithdrew* another 
there, as the fight swayed, until at last the 
miemy gave hai^k, beaten. One by one the 
shattered battalions were withdrawn. 'Pho 
lemnants of the Moncenisio wM‘r(* the first 
to go. on t he evening of May 20 : the \'al I’ellice 



INFANTRY ATTACK. 
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Moncenisio bat-talii>n had a similar I'xperienc!*, 
losing most- of its ixtHcers, but holiling ou against, 
all efforts to relax its grip on the' northern ])art 
uf till' saddle. On Hill ()52 the Val d’ Aosta am I 
\*al Li'vanna haltalioiis were being sorely trieil, 
aiulthi' Val Pi'lliee and Val Varaita battalions 
w ere si'ut up to r»‘plai*!* t liom. Botli lost Iioavily, 
;Knd as the ent'iny eouiitc'r-at taeks persisted 


was the last, a w».*ck later. F^aeh Alpini 
Group wviit into action at a strmigth of about 
lot) ollieei*s and 3,200 in«‘U. The Sixth Grou]) 
lost some 00 otVieers and t‘xaetly half its rank 
anil file. The easualties of the Second Group 
were 72 oflieers and 1,791 men, the heaviest 
losses being sustained by the ^loncenisio and 
Alonte (Jranero battalions, wJiich had the ill- 
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luck to lose a largo proportion of ollicors very 
quickly, and were in consoquence less skilfully 
handled. To put against its losses the Second 
Group had the satisfaction of taking 1,250 
prisoners, of whom 27 wore olhc(*rs. 

Perhaps an unduo emphasis has been laid 
on the work of the Alpini, but it is not unfaii- 
to the infantry to lay tliis stress upon the 
achievomerits of tlio mountain men. 'Plu* 
infantry were no loss gallant, and whore thr\ 
went, they hold. But it was natural that 
on this steep and broken ground the Alpini 
.should be hotter in the attack, 'flic tina^ of t la- 
infantry was to come, wlien thi* lino had boon 
<*stablished, and tlioy had to hold against a 
fui*ther series of (‘iiciny atta(‘ks. No troops 
could have doni^ better than they <li<l in tho 
days that wore to follow tho oi-cOpation of 
the whole Vodico ridge. 

Meanwhile, furious fighting had Ixhmi going 
on to the south. Further efforts to secun^ and 
maintain a footing on the summit of Monte 
Santo had failed, in spite of liea\y saerifi(H*s. 
'Pile mountain was now clo.sely beset, the 
Italians being strongly entn-nelied llinu*- 
quarters of the way up, with advanc(‘d line- 
about 200 yards from the summit, but tlu-y 
could not wrench tho ruins of tlu' con vein 
from the enemy. More than once they 
r(‘aehod their goal, only to be driv’^eii l)aek by 
crushing artillery tin’, followiMlby lierco counter- 
attacks. Tho enemy lay close in th(‘ir caverns 
wliilo the Italian guns hammered the heapcfl 
ruin of rock and ma.soiiry, waited till their 
own artillery had taken its turn, and then 
pouri'd out to the attack, with bombs and 
machintj-giins. Gradually the storm wore 
away. The mountain top bceatne a vast 
cemetory- a waste of broken rock and broken 
bodies. 

On San Gabriolo loo, there was stiff luuid- 
to-hand fighting. Here tho Italians fought 
only a containing action, keeping up a heavy 
tiro upon tho main Austrian positions, and 
sending in a succession of trench raids. To the 
cast of Gorizia positive gains wer(3 mad(* and 
liold. On May 15 the Messina Brigade stormed 
Hill 174, to the north of Tivoli, and maintained 
the position against (h'tcrmined coimter-at ta<'ks, 
and a day later a little liill fartlier to tlic north 
was occupied. Here, too, the enemy fought 
furiously to regain the lost groimd, without 
success. Nor was ho idle on the (Jarso. On 
May 16 he attacked in force on the northtan 
rim of the plateau, against the Italian linos on 


Faiti I [rib aiul \'(>lki>vnjak, but the masses of 
inbmtry which wort' seal to the assault W(*ie 
tiu’own back with !i(‘a\'y loss<\s before tln*y 
rciudicd the ti’enclu's. 

This was tho only Austrian attack in the 
Caivio .st'ctor, l)ut the connlor-prcssur»' in the 
Gorizia zone contimn‘d Idi st-vi-ral days, and 



THH SUMMIT OF MONTE COLBRICON. 


tho onomy artillory all along tin- liuo was more 
activ’o than it had ov<'r hi-on. Not. Only W(*r<? 
tho Italian ti’enehcs subj4'(it.e<| to a. heavy 
itnd almost oontijuious hjunbardnu'nl ; th(3 
Austrians fired persistt-ntly at. exti‘(‘me i-aiigeH, 
throwing numerous slmlls into villagos vvhi»-li 
liad all but lm’owu umis(*d to war. Oii the morn- 
ing of May 16 Cervigrano was botubarded by 
l5-iiich naval guns, from a distanc<^ ))f 16 miles. 

It was ck‘ar that the e>nomy strength in guns 
wtvs enormously great(‘r than it bad over been 
befon*, and ammunition v\a.s evidently pl( 3 ntifiil. 
Information sliowod tlmt betwee-n (h>rizia and 
the sea the Austrians bad not Jess than 1,560 
guns, with a largo proportion of hoavy and 
inediiun ealibros, not orioiigh for a ()owf^rful 
offonsivo, but sullicieut to jiiako the ftaliaii 
task harder than Iwid been expocto)!. 'Pho 
offo<;ts of tho liussiari uncertainty won; bogiu- 
ning to be felt. 

Between May 11) and 22 tho oraany ma<le 
vari<4us attoiujjts at a diversion on tho Trentirio 
front, but ho found a firm rosistancci and mot 
with no .success. 'Pho cliiof of these »itto?!ipts, 
against litios which the enemy jurlged would 
bo weakened in order to strongthon tho afbu-.k 
on tho Isonzo front, was against tho (Jolbrieon 
m/isHtf. On the night of .May 21-22, aitor a 
heavy boinbardmont wliich complfdely de- 
h.ti*oyo<l the Italian trenches on th<‘ Little 
Colhricoii, strong columii.s of infantry w<*re 
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THE SOUTHERN SECTOR OF THE 
ISONZO VALLEY. 


S('nt up from tlio \'al TraM^uolo. 'fiio rtaliaus 
were driven from tlieir positions at this point, 
but suppoi’Is were soon on tho spot, and 
8tu)>born liand-to-liand H^litiiiK took place 
upon tlie rocky wall of llu^ ('olbricon. 15y 
tho afternoon of May 22 the whole position 
was r(*eaptur(‘d, and the enemy were driven 
down in disordta*. The Italian communique 
(and (leneral Cadoiiia's reports were always 
notably fre(» from exaggeration) spoke of 
“ tlu‘ hundreds of dead left on tlu* field.” The 
Austrian bulletin sim[)ly state«l that ‘‘in Tirol 
lighting activity increased at some points.” 
Ko further comment is necessary to indicate 
the completeness f)f the enemy reverse. 

The first phase of the battle on the ilulian 
front was now over, and a vei’y important 
success had been won. There was a moment's 
paiisi', except for the persistent counter- 
attacks on the Vodice ridge, and then the 
struggle began afresh. 

The second phase of the battle was to 


develop in a different sector from that which 
was the scene of the first ; and the question 
arises, why was therc^ an interval, why tlid 
Clenoral Cadorna’s right not inurK*diately follow 
his left ? And wdiy wavS it impossible tt) go on 
hammering with the left when the right, c i.me 
into play ? The answer is very simpk^ : there 
were not enough guns, and not enough shells. 
As soon as tlie V^odiee ridge s(‘enicd retisonabiy 
safe, almost sooner in fact, guns began travtd- 
ling soiitliwaril from tJii^ middk^ Isom.o to the 
Carso. The material at the disposr.1 of the 
Italian (‘onunand did not admit of a two- 
handed offensive being carried to a completidy 
sueces.'-’ful eoncliisiou. The Italian guns could 
make a brave show* along a 20-mile front. 
They could not, in vic^w of tlie incrt^a.sed 
strength of the Austrians, especially in artil- 
lery, bring a suflicieut weight of fire to prepart‘ 
for an infantry attack iqxui more than om* 
rf‘asonably wide s(‘ctor at a time. TImto wa.s 
a short additional delay in opi'iiing the si'cond 
pluise of the offensive owing to a furious bora, 
wliich spoiled tho fire of the big trencli' mortars, 
but the determining ca\ise of the plan upon 
which the bat tle was eonduet(^d is that already 
indicated. 

The preliminary bombardment of the seeontl 
phase was relatively short — 10 hours. The 
Austrian lines on the Carso hatl already suf- 
ft*rcd much damage from the inttmse tire that 
Ix'gan 11 days eiulicr, and though the 
(\irso had been conqiaratively (piiet for a w(‘ck, 
the Italian artillery had Ikh'u suOiciently active 
to ilisturb the wi>rk of repair. There was 
another exc(‘llent reason why th<i bombard- 
ment was not flirt h(‘r |>rolonged. Thf* supply 
of shells did not permit of any expenditure 
beyond the absolute minimum rcquirtMl. It 
is doubtful, indeed, whether that minimum 
was reachc'd. 

At dawn on May 2.‘l tlu‘ insistent hammering 
of the guns broke into a terrible drum fire 
along the whole Carso front. All day up to 
4 o’clock guns and mortars rained destruction 
upon the Austrian tri'nches, while the counter- 
batteries strov'o to ke(*p down the enemy’s 
fire. For tho Austrians had quite abandoned 
their old habit of maintaining silence during 
Italian bombardments, aiul, wdiile they kept 
a steady, worrying fire on the Italian front 
trenches, they threw a large numlx^r of shells 
on the approaches to the lines, and on the 
various vantage points with which the Carso 
plateau is studded. At four o’clock the Italian 
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fire lifted, and the infantry went forward. On 
the sector north of Kostanjevica the troops of 
the Eleventh Corps penetrated tlie I'lUMiiy 
lines at various points, explored the shattered 
trenches, pushed forward patrols, and had 
many stiff brushes with the enemy bt'fore 
they returned to their own trenelu‘s in the 
evening with sev(*ral hundr<‘d prisoners. 

On the southern sector the Italians attaekeil 
in earnest and smashiMl clean thi'ough tlu' 
foremost ('iiemy positions. On tlu‘ main 
Carso plateau the 'Phirtc'enth (^u'ps oiuMipit'd 
a considerable area soutli of the road that runs 
from Kostanjeviea to Kudi Log, “ th»‘ Evil 
Wood.” Hudi Log itself was takini on the 
run, and tlie lino was |)ushed forward some 
distance beyond. Lukalie, too, vas takiMi in 
th(^ Italian stride. FartluT south the troojis 
advancing from the famous Hill 2()H South 
rolled up the Austrian line that exten<l(‘d to 
the edge of the plateau, ami occupied some 
important heights beyond. In tlu* lat(* evening 


Division was ehecki'd for t luH ime, a check which 
maile the advance of those on the right more 
diilicult. Hut tlu^ dilliculties were overcome. 
After taking Hill 77, a nest of wire and machine- 
guns whieli liad resisted very many attacks, 
the Arc/z/.o Brigade sw(‘[)t on nearly a mile to 
Hill .IS, on tlu^ northern edge of th' Lissert 
marshes. In tlie marslu's the 'ruseany Brigade 
ma»le excellent progress, though it. could not 
k'ep up with the splendid impetus of the 
.\re//o. 

'Fhe enemy wc're takcMi aback by th«' suddiMi 
onfall of the Italian infantry, a.nd perhaps still 
more by its direction. Throughout thi^ prt^ 
vious l(t days the demonstrative Italian 
action on the t!arso had betMi alimist (uitiiely 
eo iiin(‘<l to the sector north of Ko ;tanjeviea, 
though then' had Immmi om^ fiercer struggle^ just 
south of lh(‘ road that runs due west from 
Kostanjevieai to Oppacchiasella. It sevnu'd 
as though tlu* Italians wc^re preparing to push 
forward ou the line of tiu'ir adv'ance in the 
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ATTACK BY ITALIANS IN THE JAMIANO SECTOR. 


patrols pushed well forward, and returned with 
a number of prisoners. 

On tho low ground east of the battered 
and bloodstained Hill 144, and right down to 
the sea, progress was no less satisfactory. Tho 
strong enemy in front of Jamiano were 

stormed, and the ruins of tho hamlet were 
Eolidly oceupied. 

To the south-east of Hill 144 the very im- 
portant position of Hill 92 was torn from tho 
enemy, but here the progress of the Sixteenth 


previous X<vvembor, when they had smashed 
through the, yVustrian tr(Mie}i(?s on the northern 
half of th(^ Carso and punclied out the groat 
salient whieli ran <^ast from San Crado di 
Merna to Paiti Hrih, southward to just in 
front of Kostanjeviea, and thence back towards 
Nova Vas. On that occasion little progress 
had Vxsai marie fart her south, in tho zone which 
lay open to direct (ire from the mossed guns on 
the terrible Ht^rrnada ridge. Tho troops in 
tills sector had only been able to fight a con- 
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ttviniiig iwtioii. It ruusi always rom<*n\l)or<Ml 
that from Hill 144 right down to tho «oa tlw^ 
Italians hiwJ liithorto not snccoeded in ix‘no- 
trating tho enormously strong linos tliat ha<l 
boon propivred at the boginning of the war. 
I’hey had (^atoii slowly into parts of those, but 
on the whole little impression had been made, 
atid tho enemy hatl Ixxni tireless in developing 
his defoiisivo system. His deep trenches wen^ 
crammed with nuicl due -guns and fronted by 
wide belts of the strongest wire. He had paid 
sf)ecial attention to tho linos just south of tho 
Italian salient, and it would seem from the 
plan of the defences and the disposition of Ids 
troops that lu^ had expected an attompt to 
widtm the salient by a push southward. P^’r- 
luii)s ho trusted too much to the IlenniKia and 
lo the multiple lines of trenches and iiuvcluiio- 
gun l•<*d(>ubts which faced the Italians all the 
way from Hudi Log to tho sea. In any event, 
s(‘eined to be nonplussetl by tho develop - 
nu*nt of th(^ Italian attac’k, which followed a 
plan ('xiudly the nwi^rse of that which led to 
Iht^ advance in November. This time, on the 
uortlu'rn sector of the Carso, the Italians felt 
for the enemy, gripped him, and held him, 
while to the south they crumpled up his lines 
jmd made a great stride forward. 

The enemy was quick in recovering from 
liis surprise, and towm’ds nightfall he launched 
desperate coim tor -attacks against the positions 
which had been torn frinn him. In spite of 
tho bravery and [)ersistenco of liis troops he 


met with no success. At tiu* end of the day 
the Italians w(‘r<‘ still in possession of all their 
gains, and th(»y had captur'd over 11,000 
prisoners. 

Fighting was no l(‘ss furious on the second 
day of the battle. ^Fhe main advance was 
between Jarniano and tho s('a, for in the lfu<li 
Log scetor it was necessary to go slowly. Tlie 
network of enemy trenclios was very com])li- 
cated, and tho resistance was most stubboin. 
South of the village of Kostanjevica, whi(4i w as 
the centre point of the enemy’s defensive 
system on the Parso, tlio main treneh line 
divided into three. Of these three lines one 
ran westward to Ttudi Log, and then turned 
sharply south by Lukatic to near Hill 208 Sout li. 
Tho second line backed this at a distances of 
about 500 yards, but this second line divide* I 
again into three at Pod Koriti, one branch bond - 
iiig upwards and joining the front line near Hudi 
Log, one reaching the same line a little south 
of that shattered hamlet, and one running south- 
west to Hill 236, on the edge of tho main Carso 
plateau just above Jarniano. The third main 
line ran south-west from Kostanjevica to Selo. 

These were the principal lines, but line I 
was further linked to lino 2 by a system of 
trenches which ran from westward of Lukatic 
down to Hill 235, tliis line backing the tangle 
of wii*e, trenches and caverns which had fac<‘d 
the Italians from Lukatic to Hill 208 South. 
Apart from these definite systems, moreov»»r, 
the wliolc area was riddled with caverns ami 
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inaehine-gun redoubts, and it would have 
been difficult to find an uglier position for an 
attacking force to face. But nothing (;ould 
stop the men who were sent against this lab\ - 
rinth. On the first day tlieir rash followed st> 
quickly upon the fire of tht*ir guns that they 
overwhelmed the outer lines, and picked some 
thousands of prisoners out of their caverns 
before the attack was fully realized. On the 
second day they had to fight yard by yard, 
under a ceaseless artillery and inachine-guu 
fire, and against numerous counter-attacks. 
4'here were not many prisoners taken — the; 
struggle was to the death. At tlie end of tht‘ 
<lay Hill 236 and Hill 247 (half a mile north- 
west of Selo) were occupied, and Iho line was 
<*xtende(l to the outlying liouses of the. hamlet 
of Versie. 

Bc^tweon Janiiano and the s«‘a the attack 
swef)t on till the right faced tlio mouth of the 
'Piinavo, the mysterious subterranean stream 
that appears suddenly from beneatli the rocky 
hummocks cavst of Monfalc(»ne, wliile the centre 
and k*ft pressed on the foothills of the Her 
inada and the mouth of the l5restovi(;a valley. 
'Phe line of the advance was straightened out. 
Phe Sixt<‘enth I )i vision wen' able to come up on 
the l(‘ft. the Second liersaglieri Brigade doing 
great work, while the d’uNcany Jhigade <ln)vc 
lauik the enemy on the right. In tins way the 
pressi u’c on I he .Ai’t'/zo Ih igade, which had he('n 


loft the previous evening in possession of a 
dangerous salient, was relieved. But this 
brigtide still kept in tlu' van, and on the night 
of May 24 it lay under Flondar, the centre point 
of the fii’st lin(^ on the IfiMinada, which was 
also the last lino of tlu> original defem*e system 
prepared in 1915. 

Next day the Flondar line was carried, afttu* 
a heavy preparatory bombardment wliich 
la.stod till noiirly four in tla^ afternoon. 'Phe 
whole network of »'nemy trenches from tho 
mouth of the Tirnavo across the Brestovica 
valley up to the edge of tho Farso fell into 
Italian hands, and on tho Carso itself a 
terrible liand-to-hand struggk' n*sulted in tlH» 
o(;cu})ation of ])ractically all the emany s\.stem 
south of Kostanjevica- with the exception of 
tho last liiu' rumiing d«»wn to Selo. All tho 
foul nest of trenches, caverns, and nwudiirio- 
gun pits was at last cleaned up. During Iho 
first tw«.> days’ fighting llu> Italians had over- 
run most of these positions, hut strong bodiivs 
of the enemy, with many maudune-guns, had 
r(‘mainod liiddiai in caverns and galleries, and 
when the inevitable countcr-atlacks were thrown 
in tiu'se came out and played their part to tho 
end. For long tlie nieler swayed umu^rtain, but 
at kaigth the hist Austrian was routed from 
his den, and the hist machine-gun was silenced. 
'Phis })itter(‘st augh* of a hitter tiehl may rank 
peihaps with IhwiP.s Wood for ln'roism and 
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slaughter, for this was only the final struggle 
in a long series of bloody and uncertain fights 
that had raged about “ the Evil Wood.” 
During this throe days’ conflict there w’a:^ 
little to choose between the various units who 
fought in “ tliQ Labyrinth,” as it came to bo 
called, but there are two brigades that deserve 
special mention. One was the Mantua, which 
took Hill 247, and held in spite of terrible loss — - 
its casualties reached ov(*r 60 pen- cent, of the 
rank and file, and 102 officers. Tlie other was 
the Grenadier Brigade — Ih’igata Sardegna — 
first on the list of Italian regiments of foot, and 
first upon, many a hard fought fiedd. Jt had 
always answered every call, and it had been 
remade many times during the war. On this 
occasion it fought on the extreme southern 
edge of the main (.’arso plateau, between 
Jamiano and Selo, and after taking the stony 
hummock known as Hill 219, it had stood the 
shock of the enemy’s fierc<^st <!ounter-attack. 

North of the LaV)yrinth, all along the line 
from Kostanjevica to the Vippacco, the enemy 
attempt(>d to lighten the pressiire in the south 
by violent counter-attacks, which came to 
nothing. The Idloventh Army (\)rps hold firm. 


and even gamed a trench here and there. Its 
right-hand brigade, the Barletta, which was in 
front of Kostanjevica, succeeded in driving the . 
enemy out of his trenches, but the extreme left 
of the Thirteenth Corps was unable to carry the 
very strong positions facing it, and a.s a result 
the ground gained to the north could not be 
maintained. 

The strain of the three days’ fighting had 
been tremendous, but the attack was still alive. 
On the fourth and fifth days the Seventh 
Army Corps, between the Carso and the sea, 
pressed on still farther. On May 26 the Six- 
teenth Division and the Arezzo Brigade con- 
tinued their splendid work on the lower slopes 
of the Hermada. Beyond the village of 
Medeazza, before reaching the final rampart 
of the Hermmla, there is a dip in the ground 
that separates the lower slopes from the last 
steep ascent. On the right and in the centre 
the Italians now faced that dip. To the left 
the line ran farther west, held biu;k deliberately 
to keep in touch with the troops in the Bresto vica 
valley and on the Carso plateau. A battalion 
of the Arezzo Brigade had sw(*pt through 
Medeazza towards the last ridge that once was 
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covered thick with woods, hut now lay half- 
stripped, its garment torn by tlio sc()uivi:iii|[' 
shell fire till the grey rock sliowod ban^ and 
gaunt. The battalion was brought back, as 
were oth<‘r strong detachnients whi(‘h pushed 
forward and uj) on the left, until the line could 
go forward inethpdically, and in t he aft (‘moon 
the troops lying out on th(^ slop(‘s had to suffer 
a very heavy boinbardnu*nt from the ciK^ny's 
big guns. His light guns were moving back- 
wards. Some had fallen into Italian hands, but 
the great Inilk were got away saf(‘ly. The 
whole western fact^ of th(^ Ilermada was dis- 
mantled of the batteries which had so long 
poured shells upon the old Italian liiu^s. 

That afternoon tlie battle took on an aspect 
of movement that seemed inex])n^ssibly strang(*. 
For months, for two years, there had Ix'cii 
hardly a break in the slow horror of trenches and 
bombs and giant howitzers. Hut on that 
afternoon field batteries were going into action 
at the gallop, unlimbering where two days 
before there had h(‘en Austrian guns. Horses 
were galloping, motor lorries were running, 
along the roads where troglodyte men had ftu.*ed 
one another at 30 yards’ flistance for many 
weary months, coming out of their lairs at 
intervals to struggle with bomb and bayonet, 
and at the end to fall back sullenly -to th(3 
same battered trenches. 

On the fifth day the fighting was less severe 
The last enemy trenches acjross the mouth of 


fh(' Hr4‘stovica valK'y wen' carried aft(‘r a 
brief but ('ff(‘ctiv(( bombardment, (Mid H<*r- 
sivglieri patrols push(*d up tht^ valhy m^arly 
as far iks Hn‘stovic(i. Down by th(^ stui tiu' 
Timavo wivs erossiul, and a little’ to the north 
the villag(‘ of Sim (Jiovanni di Duino was 
ociMipii'd, (Mid the whole vast, machinery of 
pr(‘j)aration was rolling forwi\rd. KeinhuTi^- 
ments wen* pouring up to the front to rejihuxi 
the spliMidid brigadt^s which had paid so d(*arly 
for tlu'ir success. Heavy guns which wtu'e no 
longer within (‘ff(*ctiv(^ ranges of the <memy (it 
has be(‘n said aln'ady that Uiw'ral Cadorni’j 
had to keep many obsolete wtMijxms in limd 
wt'n* pulled (uut of tlxur jiositions and sent 
lumbering forwards. Prospects schemed more 
than favourabh*. Hopes wen? running very 
high 

Hut that evening came tlx^ imnouncemc'iit 
that th(< offensive was suspendiul. The supply 
of shells was running low. It was not po,ssible 
to (.•ontiruM' thi^ rati; of (;xpcudituro necessary 
to pn;pare for a furthi'r advance;. 

Alreiuly the infantry liad suff(;red from tho 
facjt that they had not beliind them that degree 
of superiority in gunfiri; which is esscmtiiU if 
losses are to be kt;j)t within the limits that allow 
continuous effort. They had done extra- 
ordinary things, hut they had not been able 
to win the full harvest of their valour. Tho 
guns and bornbarde had performed tho work 
of destroying the enemy trendies as well as 
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covild Vx* expected considering the extreme 
diilieulty of breaking up defences cut in the 
solid rock. Where the weakness liad been most 
felt was in counter-battery work. The Italians 
vere sometimes criticized for their comparative 
failure to develop an elTicient counter-batter}* 
.system, and it is a fact that they had seemed 
to neglect this branch of artillery tactics. On«‘ 
reason was that in the mountains and on the 
'Carso the enemy gun positions were particu- 
larly difficult to detect and reach. Another 
reason was that the aeroplane service was not 
sufficiently developed to ensure the uecessar}* 
observation and fire-control. But the det.<^r- 
mining cause was the lack of a sufficient uum- 
lx',r of guns and shells. A lavish use of guns 
and shells might have overcome the difficulty 
of ensuring an accurate fire upon the enemy’s 
giin positions. Such an oxpenditur.^ was 
never possible. When guns have to be sp4u*ed 
so that they shall not be worn out before they 
can be replaced, when shells have to bo coimted 
grudgingly so that they shall not fail at a critical 
luoiuent, the development of artillery tactics 
to moot modern requirements is neccHsarily 
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SEEKING A POINT OF VANTAGE. 

thwarted. ( ■ounter-battery work liarl to be 
strictly limited in order to meet the first 
necessities of trendi-destruction and barrtvgo 
fire. 

It wtis for this reason that the Italians had 
never been able to keep up that continuous 
harassing fire upon the enemy guns wliich gave 
such exct)llent results in France and Flanders, 
rt was for this reason that, during the heavy 
fighting on the Carso whicli luws been described, 
t he guns detailed for counter-battery work were 
several times switched off to meet the pressing 
(•all for a barrage upon an enemy counter- 
attack. There was never “ enough to go 
round.” 

Six. months earlier the artillery strength 
at the disposal of the Italians in May, 1917, 
would have opened a wider and longer road for 
their gallant infantry. Even in May it might 
have sufficed if the situation in Russia had been 
what the early spring had promised. But the 
Austrian strength in guns was markedly greater 
than it should have been. Many batteries 
had been brought from the Eastern front to 
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ivngiuent the natural iucToase iluo to the com- 
parative truce of winter. The enemy strength 
in guns on the Carso was at least double what 
it had been the previous autumn. This fact, 
coupled with the luiavoidable wealcness of the 
Italian counter-battery work, imposed an 
immense strain upon tlu' infantry. It was 
never possible to keep down suilliciently the 
tremendous liigli-explasivo barrages that im 
mediately followed upon a successful Italian 
{wlvaiice. And on the ('arso this meant more 
than on any other field of battle. On this 
stone tableland there was no digging-in with 
entrenching lools. Nothing but roek-drills 
and blasting powder coiihl make an ade(piat<- 


The necessity of economizing in artillery 
fire ha<l always been a. handicap to tla* Italians, 
but even the strict ('conomy imnosed ha<l 
failed to niakt' the supply of shells adet|uate to 
a further eontinuanee of the offensive. This 
iloes not mean, of course, that shells wt'ri^ 
actually lacking on the fiout, though a goo<L 
many batteries wi*re “ milked di-y ” at a time 
when their tiro was lugeiitly needed. It 
means that the stock had run very low, so low 
that prudence forbade l,ri*nching further upon 
tiu' reserves which must always be lu‘M against 
an emergen<‘v. Th(^ rate of tiro which had 
pri'vailed foi- more than a fortnight could 
no longerd)e kept, up, ami a [*anse was imposed 



INFANTRY IN A TRENCH NEAR JAMIANO. 


shelter. When the enemy linos wore takiai 
there was no refuge savi^ in his battered tronch<‘s, 
which were generally mere heaps of crmnblod 
rocks. There were caverns, of course, and 
dug-outs, but those were traps to newcomers 
and it was better to lie beliind a heap of stones 
or in a little hollow and pray against the bad 
luck of a direct liit or a flying fragment. But 
oil the Carso the area of destruction caused by 
big shells was very wide indeed. In Flanders 
or in France a shell fell comparatively deal, 
but on the Carso eafih bursting shell seemerl 
to take new life from its contact with the rock, 
and gathenMl a thousand allies to go with iks 
fregnieiits on the work f>f woniuling and slaying. 


ju.st rtt the inoim^nl wIk'ii it appear«Ml ns t.liough 
one more gr(‘ut c^ffort would give not «ni)y 
victory, but the fruits of victory. On May 27 
it seemed as though the Austrians were very 
near tlie end of their tether. A week or in 
days before, in anticipation of an Italian 
attack on the Carso, th(»y had placed fresh 
troops in lino. When those wore broken by 
the Italian attack, there were no rose!v(‘s 
available except the tired men who had just 
l)eon taken out of the trenches, rlrafts from 
the “march battaliorjs “ at the rear, ami 
dotnehments belonging to two divisions whieli 
had arrived from the I^'astern front, and wen- 
still weary witli the jourm-y. 'rho line was 
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Clacking. A f(‘AV inort* hainincr-sf r«)k<‘s, an<l 
il- Avould almost c(‘rlainly l)nv(‘ gone. They 
<*oul(l no! he giv'cn. 

The fniits of \’ictory wc're (lenic'd, y(‘t a 
\'(‘i*y iinpoitant ^'iclo^y had Ixmmi won. Tlu* 
Kiik-Vodic(^ ridg<‘ had l)(*en striinu'd and 
held against many furious counter-al ta.(d\s, 
cari'ied out by fresh troops from (ho Last and 
baclo'd by a very lu'avy artilkay tin*. Th(‘ 
Labyrinth hail In'en wrt'sted from (he c-nemy, 
and (he I‘hh Army Corps was now in touch 
with the outposts of tlu‘ main Kostan jovica- 
S»‘lo line. The Floudar line and the Tiinavo 
wei<‘ passed, and tlu‘ Sexentb Corps was 
pressing upon lla* Hermada itself, (hough 
the \aluc of the last stage of its advance was 
largely dest royt'd by the fact that a hall had 
to 1 h‘ calk'd. Tlu' line foiined by tlu' limit 
of its progn'ss would ha\<* made afi ('xcelk'iit 
jumping-off f)lace foi- a nt'w attai'k pushed 
liome while the enemy was still shak<‘n. It 
was not well adapted for defence. 

k'oity undamaged ent'iny guns had Ix'oii 
captured, and many niort' wii'e destroyed, 
some by Italian (irt‘. an<l some blown up by 
the enemy as tlu' Italian infantry approached. 
When Selo seemed to be threatened by the 
Italian advance' tlu' Austrians blew up at least 
one battery of heavy ho wit /.»*!>; after trying 
in vain to n'lnove them, and the same thing 
Imppened at various other places. At soini* 
points guns were left in Xo Man's Land, whence 


neither sid(* could nanove' tlu'in. One instance* 
was on the* I’eNerse* slope of Monte* Kuk, where* 
a battery of six-inch he)wi(/e‘rs was abanelone'd 
just be‘ye>nd the* ])()sitions occupie'd by the* 
Italians, ft was impe)ssible* te) elreig them up 
the* steu'p hill unele*!’ the* e‘ne‘my's machine*- 
gun tire*, fail |)}dre)ls went eeeet by night emd 
surrounde'el the‘m by biiibe*et wii'e*, (‘armarking 
the*m fe)r future* e apture^. The* e‘ne*my .s praeM ie*e\l 
le)ss in guns was \e*ry far abe)ve the*. e)nie*ial 
Italian cninree*ea( ie)n of gems teeke'H. 

Frenn Meiy l-I to the* cnel of the* month the* 
Tteelians took 24,000 piiseaie'rs, and the^ e*ne'my 
k»sse*s in kille*el anel wounek'el we're cale*eilated 
at not less than SO.OOO men. An Innsbruck 
?e*port, whie*h put the* numbe*r of guns lejst at 
ne>t k'ss them 100, e*stimeete*d the* kesse's in me*n 
at S.l.OOO. In einy (*ve*nt, the* (‘iu*my suff(*re‘el 
very hceivily. llis syste*m of r('fuge*s weis so exan- 
pk*te that his treeeeps we*re rekitive*ly immune 
fre>m (he italiein beenibarelment. Ceisualties 
me)un(e*ei eip epiickly in the* hand-te)-hanil figlit- 
ing w hie*h feelleewe'el the» Italian infantry aelvanee?, 
emd the* lu*eivi(*st losse's of all we'ro sustainexl 
during the repe*ate‘el counte*r-attticks. Thfjse^ 
ntteicks were almost bt'yond numbering. Tliere3 
was no lack of skill e)r bi*a very in the efforts maek) 
by the Austrians (o right the balance which 
had been so rudely upset. Tlu'y showed the 
most undauntt'd persistency, but they wt*re met 
with a coed steelfastne\s.s equal to the hot ce)u- 
rage which had animated the Italian attack 
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Tho Italian losses were very ht^avy -heavier 
iiatiirallj", lhaii those of tlie (*neiiiy. 'rin* 
percentage of kilh'd to wounded was .sinal', 
and there was a large ])r()|)ort ion of slightly 
\vound(‘(l men, who came l)aek (niiekly into 
line, hut hy the end of May the total easiiahy 
list, killed, woundcMl and missing, was elos»‘ 
upon 1 : 10 , 000 . Of tJiese some 0,000 w(‘re 
prisoners. Th(^ ill-tifne<l thrust lawond Kaiti 
Hrib on :\ray 14 had left not less than l,o00 
iiuMi, most of th«‘in wonndtMl, in Aiistrian 
hands, and all along tht* liin', from Mont ‘ Kuk 
to the sea, parties of mi*n had luvn cut otf 


There was a week's comparati\’e (juiet on 
the ('arso, but all through this week tiu' eiu'iny 
riMK'wod his attempts to n'gain the X’odieo 

ridg«\ Tlu* lighting presenti'd no special 

teatiires. At oni' moment the command of 

the Italian Secon 1 Aiiny was put to great 
anxuMy owing to tln' shortage of shells, and 
the task of the infantry was made much 

hai’der by the nt'cessity of I’igoi’ously husband- 
ing the artill(‘ry lir(‘. Hut tiu' infantry was 
e((ual t<j e\(‘i‘y demand. W hen tiu' last (MUMiiy 
effoit dietl away at tin* end of the fii-st wi'ck in 
.fnn(‘ t h<‘ Italiajis on th*' N’oiliee ri<lii(' could 
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here and there, nuMi who had f)nsh(M| too fai- 
in the h(‘at of t h(‘ advance, or had Ikm-ii left 
isolated by the ])artial and t«*mporary suec*ess 
of an (‘lUMuy c<.)unter-attaf-k. d'lu* Ansfrians 
claimed <lonble this figure, but their bulletins, 
apart from the fact that tlu*y often reckoned 
as prisoncF-s the dc'ud left in their lines, r-onsis- 
tently made a point of exaggerating the nnnihcr 
of prisoners taken. 

A very notabh* viet(»ry hafi been won, and 
the Italian infantry had shown tin- very 
highest finalities. They harl done great things, 
and they liad paid the price of their achievf*- 
ments in blood A still heavier price was to 
be paid bf^fore the battle finally wore itself out. 


boast that they had »lri\en back just under 
in counter-attaeUs in 20 days. 'The importance 
of the capture of X’odiec* is sntheiently indicated 
by the ilesperate attempts made by the (‘iiemy 
to drive the Italians back from I la* ridge. All 
his efforts could not r<“gain a yard of his lost 
ground, lb* .suffered very .s(‘\er<‘ lo.'^s, in spite 
of thf' Italian weakness in artilli’ry, and at the 
end of thf* three weeks’ fighting he was a little 
farther down tin* easteiri and southei'u slopes 
f)f the ridge than he had bf'en wh(‘n ht* first 
countf'r-attaeked. Tlie infantry of the Fifty- 
third Divisifin had shown a tenacity of n*si^tanco 
that was beyond praise. 

During the w«‘ek's pause on tin* Carso many 
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of the tr() 0 [ys whicii had boon in the front line 
v\(*ro withdrawn to rest and to refill tiieir 
Ihinncd-cmt ranks. The Arezzo came back an<l 
l!ie 'i’oseana the; Ihirletta, the Mantua and the 
< JrenuuheTs and otliers wliieh luul b(H*n as hardly 
tii(‘d. Spacj has not |)(‘nnitt(‘d a derailed 
aecoufit that, s]u>nld <!<► juslier to tlie work oi 
those hatlen*d br.'jj^ades. Ihil the story of 
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one of them may he given very bri«‘fly, in order 
to illustrate both ilie dasli and the resisting 
powc'f of th(' Ittilian infantryman. It is not 
a specially picked instanee ; other brigades 
won higher oflieial praise. The choice falls (»n 
the Arezzo brigade becau.se some of its best 
woric came directly under tlio wTiter’s eye, and 
because the story was filled in for him lat(T 
by those w'ho played a part in it, or by men 
who sauv what was done. 

'Thi* Arezzo was an old Monfalcone brigade. 
It was a veteran of the liolding lights to the 
of t he town, one of those units wdiost* duty 
it had be»*n to sacrifice themsidvos for others 
to whom the main atta(‘k was entnisfed. On 
tliis occasion the Ar<‘zzo, amd its neighbours to 
right iind left, wt'n; to go right tlirongh if they 
eonUt 'TJh* Arezzo \\ at.s faeanl by Hill 77, av 
low bauTCu hummock of stone anal savnd just 
a.i>ove when' the nulwaw U'eves the etlge ad* tlu' 
]jssa‘rt mairsha s and turns to dvirt the fiaothills 


of the Hermoda. Hill 77 amd the other hum- 
mocks ^»cheloned behind it had thwarted matny 
a promising advance, and tlie enemy streng- 
thened it- continiiailly. It. wais a mais.s of wire, 
aind when the Arezzo had finally torn it fron» 
its stubborn defenders 28 machine -gun wt'ra.i 
found in one of its deep trenches, and 20 in 
amother. Hill 77 was not t«ak(m at the first 
onslaught. The win; haul pawtitdly withstood 
the prelimiuaxry bombardment, the bulk of th<; 
defenders in their deep dug-outs haal sutTerod 
no hann, and the moment that the Italians 
left their trenches a storm of shrapnel and 
macliine-gun fire broke upon them. It was 
an hour before they found their way across 
the ntwrow No Man’s Land and tlu’oiigh the 
half-standing wire, and they left over a thousand 
men in frofit of TIill 77. From Hill 77 tht^y 
were able to push on, some of them under covt^r 
of the railway embankment, until they reached 
and occupied Hill .58 inuirly a mile farther 
to the ej\.st. They turned the Austrians out 
at the point of the bayonet and sat down U> 
hold. The Arezzo was by tliis time w<dl ahead 
of the troops on its right and left, and the night- 
that followed was an anxious one. The brigade 
was raked by machine-gun fire from three 
sides, and heavily poiiinled by artillery, and 
two or three times the enemy tried a countcM*- 
adtiR'k. lie met with no success, and next 
morning the Italian advance was rem^wed. 
That day the Arezzo wore stopped on the light 
by two tunnels in the railway, nort-h of Saji 
Hiovanni di Inino, which had been loo])-holed 
for machine-guns, and wore impel vious to 
bombivrdment. But the left pushed on till 
it came luuler BTondar, whon^ again a halt was 
called. On the third day the tunnels were 
carrieil, and it was foimd that the miw^hinc- 
giumors inside were chained leg and wai«l to 
their guns. That night the Arezzo lay just 
west of Medeazza — it has already been told 
how a battalion of the brigade went tlirough 
the village, but was brought back for prudinict* 
sake. All night and all next ilay they won; 
subject to very heavy shell fire, and from time 
to time enemy »w;roplanes swept down and 
raked them with machine-guns. There w(*re 
no trenches and little shelter on the rocky 
hillside, and the strain was very gri'at. On 
the third night of the struggle the brigade 
c^une near the end of its b‘th(*r. For two days 
the nu'ii had had nothing to cat but th»-ir 
t'lnergency ration; for many hours they bail 
not drunk, and the sun had been very fi(M<*t'. 
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"^i'hey had had littlo sleep since the night befon; 
they swept over Hill 77, and the tliird night 
of tension was trying them sorely. But in the 
small hours hot food imd hot coffee came to 
tliem by mule train, and they gained now 
strength for the next day’s ordeal. On the 
tifth day the brigade was brought back. It 
had lo>^t 87 officers out of 120, and almost 
exactly 50 per cent, of the rank and file. 

One pendant et)isode may bo added. On 
tliat tliird night, two horn's after midnight thn 
gciuTal of the brigade, lik(5 his men, was mid' 
way between sleep and waking when t he 
voices of his orderly and his soldier servant, 
who should have been miles away, brok<' on 
his weary ears : “ Signor Generalo, we have 
brought diiuier.” I’hey were roimdly scoUh'd, 
and while they stood silent and content tls' 
clatter of the arriving mule train was heard 
on the stony liillside. These men might have 
left it to the ordinary transport to bring their 
general’s food, but they liad to come thorus<4ves 
- -and arrive first — into that hell of lire. 

During the pause in the fighting new brigatlcs 
wen^ brought into line between Gorizia and the 
sea, and one of these, wliich had recently IxKm 
tilled with men fresh from the depdts, showed 
a distinctly mutinous tendency. The men 
gruiuhlod openly and raised defiant shouts in 
favour of peace tis they nuirched towards the 


front. Tho fresh drafts had come from a 
district wlierc pm ifist propaganda had l)»‘«*n 
particularly »w!tivo, and on June 2 General 
Civlorna addressed a letter to the GoverniiKMit 
pointing out tho danger to t he Army that arose 
from a failum to check the insidious progress 
of moral sahoUuje. 

A day later tho ndativo quiet on the Carso 
was broken by a mnewal of tuit ion on t he part 
<»f the enemy. Gn th.e evening of Sunday, 
.Juno 3, tho Austrians opened a lerrilie horn- 
bardment along tlu^ wholt^ lino from above 
Gori/.ia down t-o tln) soa d’lndr artillery luul 
beru noticealily more aetivo for two or three 
days, and they had l>een specially attentive 
to the Italian trt^iiehes on Faiti Drib, whieli 
had indoeil been uin.ler alnuxst contiuuo\is lim 
for four wet'ks. Ihit th«' gunfin^ whieh began 
on June 3 t^xceetled anything that tho Austrians 
luul hitherto rovealod n])on t-his front. 

Oil the northern edg^i of the Carso tho in- 
fantry followed tho shells at qiiiU> a short 
interval. Tho Italian tronehes on Kaiti ha I 
alremly suffered much during the persistent 
bombardment of the last month, and ea<*li 
night it had grown more tlilficnll to repair tho 
daim\gi> of tho day. A few liours’ hurri(uino 
fire was enough to complete tlu' WM>rk of 
destruction and pn^paro the wavy for t ho niomy 
Sto8strnpf)(*,n. 'I'wo t hmisavnd picked men, llim- 
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15 INCH (381 rnm.) CUNS IN AN ITALIAN FACTORY. 


^jiriiuis iiM<l Al jx'Hschutzrii, attacked on 

Suiiday (‘vciiinj^, n.ud after a stiff gained a. 
footing in tlu' Italian treneli('s. Tlie Faiti 
II rib positions w(‘r(3 not' favoiirabl(^ to d(‘ft‘nee, 
as they formed a weak sali(‘nt, the tnoieli 
system wlii eh ran due nortli fnnn opposite Kos- 
tanje.viea turning westward at a riglit angle on 
Faiti, and rnnning l)aek on the rim of tie* 
Carso towards \'olkovnja.k. Tlu^ ('iiemy hre 
had practically isolated tlu'> salient by smashing 
lip the eommnnieation triMiehes, the front lino 
was riisheil, an<l a eoimt('r-at tack by the imme- 
diate supports faik‘d to dislodgi^ the <*nemy. 
'The Italian artillery got to work promptly, 
and a t ri'meinloiis curtain tii-e, din'cted 
es])eeially upon the saddh* bi'tween Faiti llrib 
and Hill 4t)4, proved absolutely impisiet rable 
to tht‘ Austrian res<*rves, who suff<*red \ery 
hiMivily. 'Phe storming party was completely 
cut off, a.n<l though tlu'y held on fia* hours 
against tlu‘ pressure of the 'Pibia* Hrigade, who 
were ilet ailed to n'captun^ tlu^ hill, tlu-ir fate 
was set t led. 

Till' ent'my made many attem])ts to nanforee 
the <loomed battalions, but the Italian lire 
swept away tlu‘ troops who tried to advance, 
and linally the order was given to retire from 
the captured position. Only som«^ of the 


iMiemy tried to reti(‘at through thi* Italian 
barrage, and v(‘ry tew suec(H‘d(Hl. Tlu‘ others 
pri'ferred to remain to m.'et the attack of the 
'Pibei* Ihigaile, who had been aw’aiting the 
order to advanet* and had bi en the target for 
\ery heavy artillery fire. As maehiiK'-gun 
anil T’itli' lire fi‘om the to]) of thi* hill weakeui'cl, 
owing to thi^ retii'at of somi' of the defenders 
and heavy casualties among th(‘ rest, th(‘ 
Italians sw*(‘|)t foiwai’d, and afti'r a short but 
violent struggN‘ the hill was cleared i)f th<‘ 
enemy. Ily four o’clock on the afti^rnoon of 
.)un(‘ 4 the Italian line was compl(‘ti‘ly r«‘- 
established, and the (‘iiemy had c(‘ased to 
attem})t its r(*ca])ture. 

Soutlnvai’d the light still raged fuiiously. 
'Phe infantry attack had come later, Vait before 
dawn lai .luiie 4 battle was joined all along 
till* line from Faiti to the sea. As was to be 
t*xj)eetiMl tlu‘ ('iiemy’s main (‘ITorts w'(‘re directed 
against tlu' new’ Italian lines, on the Carso 
soutli of Kostanjevica, and on the lower slopes 
of Ht'rmada. There had b(*en little time to 
consolidati' these positions. In eiadain ])laees 
it. had been ])ossible to adapt the old Austrian 
tiH'iiches and caverns ; in others the A’ork 
had to be begun at the beginning, and this was 
the case below’ the Hermada. Kverywliero 
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time was required for blasting and drilling, 
and the enemy had been able to collect reser\-os 
before that time had passed. 

For threi‘ days tlu‘ Austrians kept up their 
attack, and the struggle (HpiallcMl in li«‘rcenovs 
any that had gone beloiv. On the southern 
sector of the Oai’so tlu' enemy dri\e we.s 
dii-ected in tlx' main against the line that 
ran from Vei*sic to Hill 211). For three »lays 
it was liuri’i(*ane light ing^, and th(' batth* swayed 
uncertain till tlx' (wening of June (i, when tlx* 
Austrians wore linally flung bark. On tlx* 
night of .liua* 7 tliey attempti'd anollx*r 
attack, but tlx'ir stoi'ining <*olumns wi'ie 
bi’oken up by ai iillory Hrt* Ix'fore tlx y o\ or 
came to grips. 

During tlx* whok* of tlx*st* thi‘(*«* days tlx* 
southei*n Carso was only o(*easionallv visible* 
through tlx* smoke* of tlx* bursting shells. 
Hills 211), 2tl and 217 change*d hands se*ve*ral 
times. It se(*m«‘d as tixmgh ne*i(he*r side* e*oule| 
hold mxle*r the* appedling fii’e* whieh swe-pt 
the)so stemy ridges. The* bulk of the* lighting 
was pi'act i(‘ally in tlx* e)pe*n. 'Tlx* e)l<l line*s 
we're* smaslx*d he ])ioee*s, a?xl sue*h tre*ne*lx*s 
as e*xiste*el we*ie* maUeshifl alfaiis that we*re* 
little more* than sfim/nrs. On the* meerning eef 
June* () tlx' e*iie‘my made* their last big e*rfort. 
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'llx'v attae*ke'd in gre'at fe)rce, throwing in 
wave*s e)f infantry Ix'hinel a terrilic cuitaiii 
lire*. J’he* Italiems were* elri\'e*n luu*k se*\'e'i-ed 
hunelri'el yarels aixl then the* attaek elie*el eeut. 

I neie*r tlx* e*rushing we ight eef tlx* He*re*e*st 
artille*iy lire* e*\e*r M'e'ii e>n the* Carse) lU'ithe'i* siele* 
e*eailel eal\jnx*e*. 'Tlx* Austiijens clung ele*s- 

pe*rate'ly te) the*ii* initiid aelxemtage*, but in the* 
atte*rnoe)n. e>n the* en’rixeel eef Italiem le*infe)l*e*e'- 
nx*nls, tlx'v w e*re* eh i\ e*n bae k, euid all t he* gre)unel 
leisl by the* ele*fe‘nele*rs Weis n'talve'U. Ameeng 
t he^ j‘e*infeu-e*e*me*nt'^ weis tlx* ( Jre*nae lie'r Hrigeule*. 
which Jiad be*e*n le'e-edt'e! fl’ean its ixnebe*ai’r)e'el 
re*st e')n the* fall e>f Hill 211). d’he'V re*te)e)k the 
^teaiy hilloe*k with whie*h. tee edl wdx) kneew the* 
('arse) battle* . tlx'ir i'.ame> will always be* 
asse>oiei(e*e|, iuxi lx*|e| it agJlinst e)iX) moi'e* 
lurieais a(tae*k limt e'june* in llx^ late* afte'rnoeen 
'bwe) elays leit»*r, w he*n tlx*. .\usl.i*ian e'l’lbrt was 
e*e)mple‘t<‘ly spe*nt, the* ( 1 re*nai I ie*i*s we*re* with- 
elrawn. Of the* si\ tlxeiisand exlel wlx) hael 
geelle* intee eie'tieai e>n Meiy 2J, little* me)re llmil a 
t heeusand re naiine'd. 

Me*anvvhile* the* e*ne‘my hael wem a ce)nside*r- 
able* sue*e*e*ss te) the* se)utli, een tlx* sle)pe*s e)f He*r> 
mada. He* had ei gie'at aielx anlage* e)f posit ieeii 
he'ie*. anel tlx* Itedian litx* wais tX)t ye*t in a e‘e)n- 
elilieen to re'sist he*ei\y pre*ssure‘, but the* e‘xle*nl. 
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•t)f the Austrian suecess was duo to the faihiro 
uf an Italian brigades to show the same spirit 
as its fellows. Jt was the brigade already 
mentioned, wliich had become contaminated 
by pacifist proj)aganda. No fioubt it was put 
to a hard trial for troops fresh to the trenches. 
'rh(‘ Austrian artillery fire was very heavy, 
and the infantry attack very determined, but 
the greater part of on(5 r(^giment of the brigade 
surrendered practically at tlie first onset. In 
the cas(j of the other regiment the resistance 
was nearly as fe(4)k‘, and the conduct of the 
wh()l(^ brigade formed an extraordinary con- 
trast to th(‘ b(*roic behaviour of the army as a 
wtiole. TImmo was no <piestion of panic. The 
failure of this brigade to do its duty was the 
first fruit, of the propaganda which urged that 
the only way to end the war was for the 
soldiers to cease fighting. 

Onii brigade failed, and the wdiolo lino was 
pr(‘judi(;cd. A magnificent counter-attack 
nearly regained the lost ground, but the enemy 
[>r(‘ssur(^ was too heavy, and the effort died 
away. Th(i failure of the one brigade had left 
a considerable body of its coiirrados practically 
isolHte<l by the enemy attack. The coimtor- 
<*ITort se(«med as though it would turn the 
fortunes of the day, and probably prevented 
the troops in the threatened positions from 
getting away. They lumg on stubbornly, in 
the hope of the lino being restored, but when 
t he counter-attack failed, the tide of the enemy 
infantry swirled round them and cut them off. 
'I'hey resisted for another day, without food 
or water, till their ammunition was all gone. 
It was only a remnant that fell into the hands 
of the enemy. 

By the evening of Juno 6 the Italian lino 
was down UjIow Flondar, and back across tho 
1'iiuavo. Tht* Austrians IumI regained the 


ground lost on tho third day of tho Italian 
offensive (May 25), but all attempts to push 
farther westward were frustrated, and by the 
evening of Jime 7 their bolt was shot.* A 
useful local success had been won, but it 
bulked very small in comparison with the 
total result of the four week’s fighting. Betwc< ‘i i 
May 14 and May 27 tho Italians had gaiiuMl 
several positions of first-class importance, tlie 
possession of wliich promised to have a favour- 
able effect upon future operations, and the 
Austrian couuttir-blows had only loosened 
their liold upon one of those. Tho vvhoU‘ of 
tho Kuk-Vodice ridge remained in their possi's- 
sion. Monte Santo was closely invested, and 
since tho occupation of Vodice tho Austrian 
tenure of the summit was very micortain. The 
Iludi Log Labyrinth, iwid all tho trench system 
fronting Sclo, had been hold in spit<* of tho 
dosperato efforts of the enemy. <-)nly the 
low'cr slopes of the Hermada luvl betMi lost., an<l 
in this sector also substantial gains luwl been 
maintained. Tin? final clearing of Hill 1 14, 
the occupation of Jarniano, tho low^or HlojHja 
in front of Flondar, and Hill 58, botwoen tho 
railway and the maralu's, constituted a very 
solid gain wliich in fact surpassed tho original 
hopes of tho Italian coimiuvnd. The balance 
of prisoners, boo, remained much in favour of 
the Itahans, in spite of tho “ regrettable inci- 
dent ” between Hormada and tho Timavo. 
Tho total number of Austriiuis taken on the 
Julian front botwi'cn May 12 and June 8, 
was close upon 25,000. 'I’he prisoiu^rs taktm 
by the enemy numbered about 14,000. On 
both sides the losses in killed and wounded 
during tho Jime fighting were very serious. 
Both ItaliiMis and Austrians showed how 
they could take punislunent without flinch- 
ing. 


END OF VOLUME FOURTEEN. 
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KJembovsky, Ccneral, appointed 
Russian (huieralissimo, 385 
Kolonuni, Russians evacuate, 33 
Koniuehy, Russians take, 19 
Kornilolf, General : in command 
of Russian Eighth Army, 
15; arrested, 387; de- 
positions quoted, 383, 384 ; 
dietatoi*ship, plans for col- 
hadive, 384 ; Moscow Con- 
ference, spoeeh quoted, 372, 
373 ; Offensive, July, 1917, 
takes over command from 
General Gut or, 22, begun, 
22, advance, 24 ; re-estab- 
lishes death penalty, 32, 
33, 36 ; surrendei-a office 
of Commander-in-Chief, 
364 ; “ Revolt,” general 

history of, 363, 381 -388 

Kostanjevica : fighting at, 451 , 
trench system at, 452 

Kowess, General von, on Russian 
Front, 18 

Kit'ss von Kivssenstein, Colonel, 
ndires from Masaid and El 
Arhsh, 291, 292 

Krnhatin, (huieral von, in com- 
mand of Fourth Austro- 
Hungarian Army, 17 

Kiylenk(». M., appointed Rus- 
sian Generalissimo, 366 

Krymolf, General: appointed 
(V)mmander of Petrograd 
Army. 384-380 ; suicide, 
387 ‘ 

Kuk, Mt. : fighting at. 442, 444-^ 
449 ; eajduri'd, 446 

L 

L2'J and L43, Zeppelins, brought 
dow'n by British naval 
forces, 171 

Laeaze, Admiral. appointed 


French Minister of Marine, 
222, 233 

Laffaux, French capture, 61 
Laifaux Mill : fighting at, 68, 69 ; 

taken, 70, 104, 105 
La Folic Farm and Wood. 

Canadians captures 415 
Lagnicourt, Australians lose and 
retake, 429, 430 

Lanfranc, hospital ship, sunk, 
166 

Laon, strategical position of, 44 
fjttrH Kruf^e^ Danish steamer, 
sunk, 161 

Lauterbach, Captain, exploits 
of, 176, 176 

Lawrence, Major-General Hon. 

Sir H. A., in Egypt, 290 
1x5 Gallais, General, at Moron- 
viliiers, 86-88 

Leith of Fyvie, Lord, demand 
for more stringent blockade 
of Germany, 169 
Lem hi tell, M., dispatches in 
Russian Retreat, 26 
Lenin, M. Vladimir; activitie^ 
of, 25, 364, 366, 390, 393, 
394; President of Bol- 
shevist Council. 390 ; dis- 
appeal's from Petrograd, 34, 
35 ; on Boi.shevist victory 
395. 396 

lx?ns : British take suburbs, 428, 
429 ; German evacuation, 
explosions, 428, 429 
Li'opoldshoho Trench, Gormans 
lose and retake, 87 
Le Teton, French take, 92, 93 
Li Chiiig-htfi, elected Chinese 
Premier, 123 

Li6vin, British take, 426, 428 
Linsingson, General von, on 
Russian front, 17 
Little Russians ; see ” Russia : 

Ukrainian Movement.” 

Li Yuan -Lung, General, Pn*si- 
dent of Chinese Republic, 
119; conflict with Tuan 
Chi-jui fc war with Ger- 
many, 120 

Lloyd George, Right Hon. D ; 
^t Rome Conierence, 433 ; 
in favour of Allies' principal 
effort being made on Italian 
Front, 435; suggests for- 
mation of Welsh Division, 
276 ; on shipping losses, 
1917, 149, 161; on sub- 
marine menace, 148, pro- 
pu.sals to deal with, 149 
Lobit, General, at Moronvillieis. 
86-90 

Ixichwitsky, General, in coni 
mand of Russian Brigadi' 
in France, 58 

Locke r-Lampson, Commander, 
in command of British 
Armoured Car Section 
on Russian Front, 25, 
28-31 ; thanked by General 
Komiloff, 31 
Loivre, French take, 67 
Lomnica, River ; enemy retreat 
to, 22 ; Russians cross, 24 
Liiekner, Captain Count von, in 
command of the Scendhr, 
176 

Lukornsky. Lieut. -General, visit 
to General Komiloff, 383 
l.V(»ff. Prince : n^signation of, 
10 ; on Ukrainian move- 
ment, 8 


J..voff, M. Vladimir, messenger 
between Kerensky and Kor- 
niloff, 363, 384 

Lyautey, General : biographical, 
236 ; appointed French 
Minister of War, 233 ; re- 
signs, 236 

M 

Magdhaba, Turks defeated at, 
292, 293 

Magmntein, Turkish position 
taken, 293 

Malmaison, Fort de, German 
fortific5ations on, 69 
Malvy, M., French Minister of 
Interior, 222, 233 
Manila^ American schooner, 
sunk by I ho Seeadler, 176 
Marisura Ridge, British occupy, 
300 : Turki.sh attack, 301 
Margate, German bombardment. 

Fi-bruary, 1917, 152 
Marin Flensharfi, German aux- 
iliary cruiser, ex]>!oits of, 
176; sunk in tlie Kattegiit, 
173 

Marriott- Dodingfon, Brig.-Gcn. 

W., at Ah’ .Muntar, 300 
Mart/ Host’, Rrilish destroyer, 
.sunk in action in Norlli Sea. 
171 

Mascotle, Knglish armed 
steaiiK'i’, German claim to 
have sunk, 153 

Maxse, Lieut. -General Sir F. I., 
409 

Mec(5a, Grand Sln'iif of, assunu's 
title of King of the Hedjaz, 
296 

Medical Research Committee, 
work of, 357, 359 
Medical Work ; disease and 
wounds, new ideas for pre- 
vention of, 327 ; hospital 
system, new ideas, 341-350 ; 
problems, ” Disease signs,” 
youth, 337-340 ; Recruit- 
ing Medical Boards, in- 
structions issued, 340, 341 ; 
treatment of nervous dis- 
ease.M, 353, 354, trench 

nephritis, 352 

Mediterranean, work of Allie<l 
Navies in, 177, 178 
Melis, General, Belgian In.spec- 
tor-General of Medical Ser- 
vice at the Front, 355 
Merc* bant ships : American, 
arming of, 162 ; value of 
arming, 149 

Millerand, M., French Minister 
of War 1914-15 : policy 
of, 219, criticism, 220 
.Milner, Lord, on number of 
U-boats in use, 159 
.Moncliy-le-Preux : British take, 
422, 423 ; German positions 
at, 416, 418. 421 
.Monte 8anto, Italian failure at, 
449 

Mont Haut ; fight for summit 
of, 91, 92, 105 ; French 
failure at, 97 

Moon Island, Germans take, 389 
Moraht, Major, on Anglo-French 
offensive, 71 
Mordacq, General, 86 
Moron villiers ; battle of, April- 
May, 1917, 73-108, dis- 
positions of German Array, 
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85 ; French African troops 
at, 90 : French captures 
during, 101 ; French plans, 
84 ; French smash (iernian 
first line, 82 ; heights, 
description of, 73, 74, (icr- 
inan dehmees on, 75, 78; 
ridge, (»en. Anthoinij’s 
orders for attack, 40 
Morris, Sir Edward, Fremier of 
Newfoundland, 1908-1917, 
185. 211; visits Newfound- 
landers in Fran(;e, 190, 197 
Moscow (k)nference, 307-379 ; 
summoned by M. Kerensky, 
301 

Mott, Major-dcneral S. F., at- 
tack on the Samson Kidge, 
304 

Mdin\ derman raid(‘r, ex[)loits 
of, I7(i 

Murray, deneral Sir A. : plans 
for and campaign in Fah's- 
tine, 289-302 ; War Cabinet 
congratulates on siicci'ss in 
Sinai, 295, 290 ; succeeded 
by deneral Sir F. H. 11. 
A lien by, 300 ; criticism of 
den. Dobell in Se<‘(jud 
Battle of daza, 304. 305 ; 
dis])atches (juoted, 290, 291, 
2!)t, 295, on First Battle 
of daza, 302 

N 

NakhI, British capture Turkish 
position at, 295 

Xarrtih British armed frawl(*r, 
sunk, 150 

Naulin, (icm'ral, at Moron- 
villiers, 85, 80, 88, ilO, fll 
Nekrasotr, M., Kussian Minister 
of Finance, at Moscow (.*on- 
fen'iicc, 308, 370 
Nc'Uville Vitassc, British caji- 
ture, 418. “The Egg ’ 
wire entanglements taken, 
105, 424, 425 

Newfoundlafid and the M'ar, 
181-210 ; Coalition dovcrii- 
nient formed, 21 1 • history, 
lSl-185; liquor t rattic pro- 
hibited, 1917, 211, 212; 
.Message to Mothcjland on 
third anniversary of war, 
20t) ; Military organiza- 
tion, 209; at outbreak of 
War, 180; Na\al reser- 
vists, services rendered in 
British Navy, 185, 180; 

l*alriolic Association, work 
of th(“. 210; political situa- 
tion, 211 ; position at out- 
break of War, 185 
Newfoun<lland Coiitingeni : atl- 
minist ration and organiza- 
tion in dreat Britain, 219. 
21 I • list of h()nouF*.«, 215; 
in Egypt. 194, France. 
194 209, dallipnli, 187-194; 
volunteer statistics, ISO 
Newfoundland Fon'stry Batta- 
lion formed, 1917, 212; m 
Scotland, 212 214 
Niv(‘llc, den. : biographical. 47. 
48 ; Commands : Army 

group, 240, Frciudi Armi<‘s 
on Western Front, 234, 
North- west»*rn Front icr, 
04, succeeds den. Fetain 
at Verdun, and d<*n. 


Joffre, 48 ; failure in (4iam- 
pagne Offensive, April. 1917, 
238; on Italian Front, 
Feb., 1917, 430; plans on 
Aisne FiYuit, 40. 45-47, 73 ; 
congratulates Haig on Vi my 
Hidge suecc.ss, 419; im*s^ 
sage to Mayor of Deal. 49 
North Sea: extension of British 
minefield. 10!», 170 ; Neutral 
ships and Briti.sh eonvoy 
attacked, Oetoher, 1917, 
171. 172 

Norway, Note' to di rmany e)n 
brutality to Norwe'giaJi 
sailors. 172 

o 

f)bser\alion Bidg«‘. eapturcil l)y 
British, thi 

Oe'.sel, Island of; British seib- 
mariiie attacks dt'rman 
wars hi)) oft, 170; dernmns 
take. 389 

Oflicirs Training Corps. 253, 
200, 279 

O]q)y-Mei‘icourt Line: British 
at, 423; (h'rmaii positions 
on. 403 

Orhdu.'i^ Arnerieati steamship, 
voyage* of, 1(>2, 1<J3 
Dstend, bombarel(*<l by British 
patrol, 150, 157 

Otraeite), Straits of, Austrian 
raid on British drifte rs in, 
178, 179 

r 

Fa'nie*\e'*, M., a))pointe*d Fr nch 
.MiiiisteT of U’ar, 238 ; bio- 
gra))hie*al. 238, 239 ; ]»>Iiev, 
234, 239, 240 

Palestine*: .Ie*ws' e*e)leuiizal ieui, 
399, 310; e>pe*ra(ie>ns in, 
28fl 302 • 

Falin, Brig.-de*ii. F. C., at 
NakhI. 295 

“ l^an-Turaniein ” .Moveme*nt, 
308, 322 

Fap])enheim. Capt., intrigue* in 
(’hina unel .Mongeelia, 140 
Fans < ’onfereiiee* ; Anglo-Fre*ne'h 
(’enine*il, Neiv., I!M5. 227. 
22‘.1 ; Ecoiieiinie* ( V)r)fe*re*ne e*. 
.Inne, 1910, 2.30; Fir..f 

Allie'd (V)nferene*e, Mare-h, 
1910, 229, 230 
J’arski, de*n., .389 
Feae e* j’re)|)osal.s, M. Briand anel, 
2.30, 237 ; Bare)ii Se)nnine) 
anel, 433, 434 

Perl hois. Me)iit, Fre*n(*li eaptui e* 
ere*st and tunnel, 93, 97 
IV'tain, den. : biographical, 

05 -08 ■ Chie*f e)f t{e*ne‘ral 
SratL 04, 2.39. 240; in 

e;om mallei of Ce*ntral (ire) up 
e)f Fr(*ne h Armie*s, It) ; e)n 
Aisne* Front. 73 ; .sue e*e*e*els 
(ie*ii. Nive*lle* in (*ommanel e)l 
Easte*ni Armie*s, 240 
Feli'ograel : Be)lMh«*vist rising 

in, 34 ; Se)\ ie*t rule* mj. 
Sejitemher, 1917, .381) 390 
Fhilone*nko, Ca))t., visits 1e) 
(i(*n. KeiriiilofT, 383. 3X4 
“ Fill Be)xe*s “ e)ii the* Aisne* 
Front, ()9 

Flava, Italians cro.ss Isonz») near, 
442 


409 


Flavn-Te)!mino Lino, 440 
Foineare, Ihesieleiit : decree on 
Su|)re'me‘ (\)mmaiul, 229 ; 
me ssage* te) King (Je'eirge oU 
^'imy Bidge* success, 419 
Fohind : de*rmaii ))eili(*y in. 

.3, 4 ; iiussifie'atiein in, 5 
Folivanolf, den., 37() 

Folov (.*> 00 , de*n., n signatie)!! of. 
.3,7 

Fre)kope) vite‘h, M., at Meiseow 
CeUiferene'c, em War ex- 
J)e*Meliture*, .308, on foe)eI 
situatiem, 3(i9 

Fre)fhe‘re), Mr., etn the* suhrnarine* 
me*nae*e*, 1917, I.7S 
Public Seheiols Jlrigaele* ; se*e* 
l’ni\<>rsitie's 

0 

(^iie*riM. den., at Meiron villieis. 
95 

R 

H. Slmfi , Am(*rie*an selie)onci*. 
Slink by the* Siiniihr, 170 
Bafji. British lake*, 293, eva- 
e uate. 29 1 

Hallway 'riiaiigle. British e*ap- 
tiire, 4(M. 417 

Bamsgate*: heimharde'el. \pril, 

1917, 150; (ierman ••laim 
to have* she'lleel, I5t) 
Bawlinson, de n. Sii- II., in enm- 
matiel of l'\)urtli Army, 40!) 
Bi'criiitmg : prohlem ' e»f 

“ elise*ase* signs" in yeiuth, 
3,3-1 3.38; 1 iii ve*rsit ie'N anel 

Fnhiie* Schools' re“e*e)rel, 2t»0, 
2)) I 

Beims-Craoiiiie* Ij'm*, de*rman 
])osit leiiis on, 4.7 

Be'prisals, British anel Fre*M(*h 
horn bare! Fre*ibiirg, 100 
/of/a/a, Fre'iieli battle'ship, he lp 
in daza o))e*ral ieiiis, ,30.3 
Bi herpray, <ie*n., 85 
Bihe)!, M.. Fre*iieh .Ministe r eif 
Finarie*e*, 222, 2.3.3 ; ehange*s 
in Fre*ne*}i High Ceimmaiiei, 
01 ; feirms .Ministry, .Mareh- 
detei})e*r, I!)I7, 238; eiii 

Natiemal Dedeiise* le>an, 249, 
251. 2.72 

B'ga ; British sn hmiirim* assists 
Bnssiaii Navy in (Oilf e)f, 

1 77 ; (oTinans oe'en))V, 
Se*))ti‘ml>cr, 1917, .380, 389 
linrltfsht, .American ste*a inslii p, 

\ oyage eil, 1 02. I 0.3 
Bejlir. d< II. ve)!!, 1)11 Russian 

Fre)nl. IS 

Boiiie* Con f(‘rei)« c. .1 an nary, 1!) 1 7, 
133 1.3.7 ; elis(*nssje)ns e>n 
iilcal ol ;i single Iront anel 
■ ijgg:-sl ion that Allie*s’ prin- 
e-’pal e*fforl .'■lioulel lx* made* 
e)n Italian l''ii>nt, 1.35 137 
B.,\.M.C., amhnlaiicc serviee, 

.320; evolution eif (lie, 

.125 327; si r«'te*lii*i - Ix'are*!'-;, 
work e)f, 328, 329 
B.NA.S. : .*ce- ,\ir iaf1. Brili'-h 
Naval 

Bov'ston, Brig. -den. .1. B.. at 

Fii>t Ballh* e)l (l.i/a, .301 
Russia, .\ iigiist - .\e)v e-m fx*r. 1917: 
K(*re*nskv and Lciiiii, 301 
.390; Army ('onimilte*cs 

and commlssarie*s. 1.3; Bob 
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shevists : Ministry formed, 
390, negotiations with 
enemy, 366, 396, peace 
plans, leaders arrested, 34, 
propaganda, 363, rising, 
November, 1917, 365, 394, 
395 ; Cossacks refuse to 
support Kerensky, 365 ; 
Cossack resolution on Kor- 
niloff affair, 388; death 
penalty reestablished by 
Korniloff, 32 ; Democratic 
Conference, meeting of the, 
390 ; Kerensky- Bf)lshevist 
combination, 38(), 387 ; Kor- 
niloff “ revolt,” 363, 380' 
388, ([(‘positions ([uoted, 
,S83, 384; Ministry, New 
(Kerensky), August, 1917, 
366, 367, Kerensky forms 
Coalition, Oetoix'r 8. 1917, 
391 ; Polish ])rol)lems, 2 -4 ; 
lle])ublic proclaimed, 364, 
390, 391, composition of 
Council, 392; Itevolution, 
eff(‘( t on discipline of Army, 
11 ; Iloyal family re- 
mo v(!(l to Tobolsk, 367 ; 
Ukrainian Movement, 2-10, 
366; autonomy granted, 
9, Ministry formed, 8 
Russia, Craiid Duke Ni(dK)lasof, 
Proclamation to the Poles, 2 
Russian Army, changes in (Com- 
mand during Retreat, duly, 
1917, 25 

Russian Navy, Baltic Ple('t, 
mutiny in, 35, 36 
Russian Offensive and Retreat, 
duly, 1917, 1-36 
Russian Pale, account of, 308 
Russian Revolution, effect on 
Italian ()ff(‘nsive, 437, 457 
RussiatJs in France, 56 58 
Ruthenes: see Russia, Ukra’nian 
Movement 

Ryri(‘, Brig.-Oeneral 0. de L., 
at First Battle of (Uza, 301 


s 

St. I'heodarc, British steamer, 
captured by the Mduu\ 17tl 
Sahikt, dapanese dest royer, goes 
to rescue of cn'w of 7Vaa- 
aiflmnia, 165 

Salonika Fx])e(liti()n, French 
policy, 221, 222 

SnlUt, British Imspital ship, 
sunk, 161, 165 

Samson Ridg(‘, British take, 304 
San (lubriele, Mt., lighting on, 
449 

Sarrail, Ceneral, removed from 
Argonne Command, 220 
SavinkolT, M., acting War Minis- 
ter under Ken'iisky, 363, 
367 ; retires, 383, 388; 
r()le in Korndoff ” revolt,” 
381 384 

Scarborough. Oerman raider 
bombards, September. 1917, 
171 

Scarpe, River, (ierrnan lines on 
the. 401-105 
Schools : see Kdueation 
Schultz, Corv. -Captain, killed in 
Schouw(*n Bank action, 151 
Sehouwen Bank, Naval action 
off, February, 1917, 151 
Schussler, Ceneral von, 46 


Seendler, German raider, ex- 
ploits of, 176 
Solivatcheff, General, 16 
Sereth, River, Russian retreat 
to, 27 

Sheikh Abbas-Mansura Ridges, 
British capture, 303 ; Turks 
capture, .301 

Shipping losses, British, decrease 
in, 162 ; issue of weekly 
table of, 161 ; Mr. Lloyd 
George and Sir Eric Ged(les 
on, 161 

Sims, Vice-Admiral W. G., in 
command of U.S.A. Naval 
Forces in European waters, 
164 

Sinai, evacuation of Turkish 
positions in, 294 
“ Singh? Front ” discussions : 

see Rome Confenmee 
Sloggett, Surg.-thmeral Sir A., 
Director-General of Medical 
Service in France, 344 
Smith, Major-Gen(‘ral W. E. B. • 
at First Battle of Gaza. 
298 : takes Sheikh Abba'^- 
Mansura Ridges, 303 
Smuts, G(‘neral ; at the Western 
Front, 408 ; on German 
Hubmariiui menace, 1.50 
Snow, Lieut.-G(‘neral Sir 
Thomas, 409 

Soissons- Reims Line, 43-45 
‘‘ Soldier’s Heart,” Medical Re- 
search Committee’s Rejmrt 
on, 351, 352 

Sonnino, Baron, on Central 
Powers’ Peace NoO's, 
December, 1916, 433, 4.34 
Souchez, River: Germans dam, 
412 ; German d(‘fences on, 
403 

Spain, King of, action in hos- 
pital ships (luostioii, 166 
Stanislau : General Kornilolf’s 
offiuisive, 22 ; Russian 
evacuation of, 33 
StoAstruppen (German shock 
troops), on the Western 
Front, 46 

Strofujbow, H.M.S., sunk in 
North Sea action, 171 
Submarines : British, torpedoes 
German, 169; German, Sir 
Erif^ Geddes on sinking of, 
162 

Submarine Warfare: British 
nieasuH'S, 167, 169 ; Qer- 
man, fluctuations, 148,»149, 
unrestricted, 158-162 
Suippe, Fnmch attacks on the, 68 
Sukhom.'inoff, General, trial of. 
379, 380 

Sun Yat-sen, Dr., oppqsed to 
War with Germany, 128 
Sioifl, H.M.S., in Dover Straits 
action, 155 


” Tanks ” : British, at Monchy, 
422, in Arras- Vi my Battles, 
April, 1917, 409, 417, 418, 
in Palestine, 303, 304 ; 
FriMich, 47, in action at 
duvineourt, .54 

Tarnopol, Germain take, duly, 
1917, 28, 33 

Tchea'misoff, General, cross('s 
the liomnica, 24 ; takes over 
Korniloff's Command. 25 


Tereshchenko, M., Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
367 ; agreement with the 
Rada, 9 

Torsztyansky, General von, on 
Russian Front, 18 
Thanet, Isle of, German bom- 
bardment, January - Feb- 
ruary, 1917, 152, 1.53 
“ The Egg.” 405 
“ The Harp,” 405 ; British 
take, 418 

” The Pimple ” ; see Vi my Ridge 
Tludus, Canadians caydure, 415 
Thomas, M. Albert, appointed 
French Minister of Arma- 
ments, 233 

Tilloy - les - Mofflaines, British 
take, 418 

Tima VO, Italians cross, 455 
3\)rpedo boats, German, f742, 
G85, r;88, and S2() sunk. 
155, 157 

Transjilranin, British t rails ymrt, 
tury)e(loed, May. 917, 165 
Trembowla, Hghtiiig at, 30 
Trenchard, Major-General H. 
M., British Air ('ommander 
in France, 407 

Treiitino Front, Austrian 
attempts on, 4 .'9 
Trotsky, M. : Commissioner of 
Fon‘ign Affairs in Bolshe- 
vist Gov(‘rnment, 396 ; 
announr(‘s Bolshevist vic- 
tory, 395 ; d(‘nounc(*N (-orn 
cil of the R(‘])ul)lic, 392 
Trouehard, General, 90, 96 
3\s(‘ret(‘lli, M. : agreement with 
the Rada, 9 ; leav(s Ken n 
sky’s Ministry. I 66 
Tuan (’hi-jui, appointe.l Chin(‘se 
Premi(‘r, 119; in favour of 
War with Gi'rmany, 124; 
restores the Ri'jmbiic, 125. 
127; resumes Premiers hi yi, 
127 

Tyrwhitt, Commodore Sir R. : 
in command of Harwich 
llotilla, 156; in action off 
Belgian Coast, 157 ; sinks 
S20, 157 

u 

Ckrainia r see ” Russia ’ 
riianoff : see ‘Lenin” 
rnited States. Naval (M -opera- 
tion with Allies 150, 164 
Uni veixi ties and Public Schools 
Brigade, recruiting record, 
260, 261 

V 

F69, German destroyer, arrival 
at Vmuiden aUer action 
with British, 151 
Vailly, French enter, 59 
Vandenbergh, General, 96 
Vauclero Plateau. German 
failures at. 104 

Vaudesincourt Rt'doubt. 76. 

French storm, 95 
Vauxaillon, French attacks at. 
49, 68 

Verderevsky, Admiral, ap- 
yiointed Russian Minister 
of Marine, 36. 388 
Verkhovsky, General, appointed 
Russian Minister of War. 
388 
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V.C., Watt, Skipper J., awarded 
the, 178 

Vil!e-aux-Bois ; fighting at, .74, 
.75, 80, 01 ; strategical 

position o', 45 

Vimy, Battle of: fee “ Arras - 
Vimy ” 

Vimy Ridge • British attacks 
and success on, (lerinan 
comment, 411-421; Hill 
145, Canadians win, 413, 
415: importance of, 398 ; 
Prinz Arnauld and Volker 
tunnels, 40.5, Germans cap- 
tured in, 416 ; “ The Pim- 
ple,” 405, fighting on, 413, 
Canadians take, 425 

Viviani, M., Pmneh Premier, 
1914-16, 221 ; fall of, 222 

V6diee, Mt. : fighting on, 445- 
449 : captured, 446. 447 

Vregiiy Plateau, French take, 60 

w 

Wadi Ghuzze Line : British 
retini to, ,302 ; seize, 297, 
298 ; strategical position 
of, 296 

Waneourt, British take, 425 

Watt, Skipper J., awarded the 
V.C.. 1 78 

Wegener, Professor, on British, 
“Tanks” destroyed in 
Bullccourt region, 423 


Welsh Division, formation of, 
275 

Wemyss, Vice-Admiral Sir Koss- 
lyn, in command of naval 
operations in lapture of 
Kl Arisli, 291 

Western Front : Allied plans for 
1917 modified, .397, .398; 
Battle of Arras- Vimy, 397 - 
4.32; of Craonne- Reims, 
171 ; of Moronvilliers, 172; 
“ Single front “ discussions, 
see “ Rome Confen’nee ” ; 
French Command, changes, 
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